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EDUCATIONAL   SURVEY. 


We  begin  the  present 
President  volume   with   the  ad- 

Roosevelt's  dress     of      President 

Address.  Roosevelt   before   the 

National  Educational 
Association,  at  Asbury  Park,  last  July. 
What  is  more  fitting,  either  for  the  in- 
spiration or  guidance  of  the  teachers 
during  the  school  year  upon  which  they 
have  entered  ? 

"I  am  glad  to  have  the  chance  of 
greeting  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation, for  in  all  this  democratic 
land  there  is  no  more  genuinely  demo- 
cratic association  than  this.  It  is  truly 
democratic,  because  here  each  member 
meets  every  other  member  as  his  peer 
without  regard  to  whether  he  is  the 
president  of  one  of  the  great  universi- 
ties or  the  newest  recruit  to  that  high 
and  honorable  profession  which  has 
in  its  charge  the  upbringing  and  train- 
ing  of  those  boys  and  girls  who  in  a 
few  short  years  will  themselves  be  set- 
tling the  destinies  of  this  nation.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  most  char- 
acteristic work  of  the  republic  is  that 
done  by  the  educators,  for  whatever 
our  shortcomings  as  a  nation  may  be 
we  have  at  least  firmly  grasped  the  fact 
that  we  cannot  do  our  part  in  the  diffi- 
cult and  all  important  work  of  self- 
government,  that  we  cannot  rule  and 
govern  ourselves,  unless  we  approach 
the  task  with  developed  minds  and 
trained  characters. 


"You  teachers  make  the  whole  world 
your  debtor.  If  you  did  not  do  your 
work  well  this  republic  would  not  en- 
dure beyond  the  span  of  the  generation. 
Moreover,  .  as  an  incident  to  your 
avowed  work,  you  render  some  well- 
nigh  unbelievable  services  to  the  coun- 
try. For  instance,  you  render  to  the 
republic  the  prime,  the  vital  service  of 
amalgamating  into  one  homogeneous 
body  the  children  alike  of  those  who 
are  born  here  and  of  those  who  come 
here  from  so  many  different  lands 
abroad.  You  furnish  a  common  train- 
ing and  common  ideals  for  the  children 
of  all  the  mixed  peoples  who  are  here 
being  fused  into  one  nationality.  It  is 
in  no  small  degree  due  to  you  and  your 
efforts  that  we  are  one  people  instead 
of  a  group  of  jarring  peoples. 

"Moreover,  where  altogether  too 
much  prominence  is  given  to  the  mere 
possession  of  wealth,  the  country  is  un- 
der heavy  obligations  to  such  a  body  as 
this,  which  substitutes  for  the  ideal  of 
accumulating  money  the  infinitely  lof- 
tier, non-matei:ialistic  ideal  of  devotion 
to  work  worth  doing  simply  for  that 
work's  sake.  I  do  not  in  the  least  un- 
derestimate the  need  of  having  mate- 
rial prosperity  as  the  basis  of  our  civili- 
zation ;  but  I  most  earnestly  insist  that 
if  our  civilization  does  not  build  a  lofty 
superstructure  on  this  basis  we  can 
never  rank  among  the  really  great  peo- 
ples.   A  certain  amount  of  money  is  of 
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course  a  necessary  thing,  as  much  for 
the  nation  as  for  the  individual;  and 
there  are  few  movements  in  which  I 
more  thoroughly  believe  than  in  the 
movement  to  secure  better  remunera- 
tion for  our  teachers.  But,  after  all, 
the  service  you  render  is  incalculable, 
because  of  the  very  fact  that  by  your 
lives  you  show  that  you  believe  ideals 
to  be  worth  sacrifice  and  that  you  are 
splendidly  eager  to  do  non-remunera- 
tive work  if  this  work  is  of  good  to 
your  fellow  man. 

"To  furnish  in  your  lives  such  a  real- 
ized high  ideal  is  to  do  a  great  service 
to  the  country.  The  chief  harm  done 
by  the  men  of  swollen  fortune  to  the 
community  is  not  the  harm  that  the 
demagogue  is  apt  to  depict  as  springing 
from  their  actions,  but  the  fact  that 
their  success  sets  up  a  false  standard, 
and  so  serves  as  a  bad  example  for  the 
rest  of  us.  If  we  did  not  ourselves  at- 
tach an  exaggerated  importance  to  the 
rich  man  who  is  distinguished  only  by 
his  riches,  this  rich  man  would  have  a 
most  insignificant  influence  over  us.  It 
is  generally  our  own  fault  if  he  does 
damage  to  us,  for  he  damages  us  chiefly 
by  arousing  our  envy  or  by  rendering 
us  sour  and  discontented.  In  his  actual 
business  relations  he  is  much  more  apt 
to  benefit  than  harm  the  rest  of  us ;  and 
though  it  is  eminently  right  to  take 
whatever  steps  are  necessary  in  order 
to  prevent  the  exceptional  members  of 
his  class  from  doing  harm,  it  is  wicked 
folly  to  let  ourselves  be  drawn  into  any 
attack  upon  the  man  of  wealth  merely 
as  such.  Moreover,  such  an  attack  is 
in  itself  an  exceptionally  crooked  and 
ugly  tribute  to  wealth,  and  therefore 
t/ie  proof  of  an  exceptionally  ugly  and 


crooked  state  of  mind  in  the  man  mak- 
ing the  attack. 

"Venomous  envy  of  wealth  is  simply 
another  form  of  the  spirit  which  in  one 
of  its  manifestations  takes  the  shape  of 
cringing  servility  toward  wealth  and  in 
another  the  shape  of  brutal  arrogance 
on  the  part  of  certain  men  of  wealth. 
Each  one  of  these  states  of  mind, 
whether  it  be  hatred,  servility,  or  arro- 
gance, is  in  reality  closely  akin  to  the 
other  two,  for  each  of  them  springs 
from  a  fantastically  twisted  and  exag- 
gerated idea  of  the  importance  of 
wealth  as  compared  to  other  things. 
The  clamor  of  the  demagogue  against 
wealth,  the  snobbery  of  the  social  col- 
imins  of  the  newspapers  which  deal 
with  the  doings  of  the  wealthy,  and  the 
misconduct  of  those  men  of  wealth  who 
act  with  brutal  disregard  of  the  rights 
of  others  seem  superficially  to  have  no 
fundamental  relation,  yet  in  reality 
they  spring  from  shortcomings  which 
are  fundamentally  the  same,  and  one  of 
these  shortcomings  is  the  failure  to 
have  proper  ideals. 

"This  failure  must  be  remedied  in 
large  part  by  the  actions  of  you  and 
your  fellow  teachers,  your  fellow  edu- 
cators throughout  this  land.  By  your 
lives,  no  less  than  by  your  teachings, 
you  show  that  while  you  regard  wealth 
as  a  good  thing  you  regard  other  things 
as  still  better.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  earn  a  certain  amount  of 
money ;  it  is  a  man's  first  duty  to  those 
dependent  upon  him  to  earn  enough 
for  their  support;  but  after  a  certain 
point  has  been  reached  money  making 
can  never  stand  on  the  same  plane  with 
other  and  nobler  forms  of  effort. 

"The  roll  of  American  worthies 
numbers    men    like    Washington    and 
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Lincoln,  Grant  and  Farragut,  Haw- 
thorne and  Poe,  Fulton  and  Morse, 
Saint  Gaudens  and  Mac  Monnies;  it 
numbers  statesmen  and  soldiers,  men 
of  letters,  artists,  sculptors,  men  of 
science,  inventors,  explorers,  road  mak- 
ers, bridge  builders,  philanthropists, 
moral  leaders  in  great  reforms;  it 
numbers  men  who  have  deserved  well 
in  any  one  of  the  countless  fields  of 
activity;  but  of  rich  men  it  numbers 
only  those  who  have  used  their  riches 
aright,  who  have  treated  wealth  not  as 
an  end  but  as  a  means,  who  have 
shown  good  conduct  in  acquiring  it  and 
not  merely  lavish  generosity  in  dispos- 
ing of  it. 

"Thrice  fortunate  are  you  to  whom 
it  is  given  to  lead  lives  of  resolute  en- 
deavor for  the  achievement  of  lofty 
ideals,  and,  furthermore,  to  instill,  both 
by  your  lives  and  by  your  teachings, 
these  ideals  into  the  minds  of  those 
who  in  the  next  generation  will,  as  the 
men  and  women  of  that  generation,  de- 
termine the  position  which  this  nation 
will  hold  in  the  history  of  mankind." 


Qeoetlc 
Psychology 


What      the      genetic 

point  of  view  has  done 

for  modern  education 

in  recent  years  was  set 

forth   at   the   Asbury 

meeting  by  William  H.  Burnham,  of 

Clark  University.     The  following  is 

his  own  abstract  of  his  remarks : 

"The  genetic  point  of  view  is  very 
old,  but  it  has  been  emphasized  in  re- 
cent times  by  concrete  inductive  study. 
This  has  made  familiar  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  that  the  child  is  a  dif- 
ferent creature  from  the  adult,  that  de- 
velopment is  by  successive  stages,  that 
education  is  a  process,  that  the  child  is 


now  a  member  of  society,  etc.  The 
significance  of  this  point  of  view  is 
shown  by  concrete  illustration.  The 
child  physically,  for  example,  repre- 
sents a  very  different  circulatory  type 
from  the  adult ;  the  child's  heart  is  rel- 
atively small,  his  arteries  relatively 
large.  During  the  period  of  develop- 
ment the  heart  grows  rapidly,  and  after 
adolescence  it  is  relatively  large  com- 
pared to  the  arteries,  a  fact  of  the  ut- 
most importance  because  it  makes  great 
increase  in  heart  activity  quickly  com- 
pensated for  in  the  child  and  short  and 
rather  violent  activity  harmless,  while 
feats  of  endurance  are  out  of  place. 

"Other  facts  of  practical  significance 
are  the  different  growth  rates  of  differ- 
ent organs  at  the  different  periods,  the 
immaturity  and  instability  of  the  brain 
and  nervous  system,  the  undeveloped 
eyes  of  young  children,  the  pliable  na- 
ture of  the  bony  structure  in  the  nose 
and  mouth  and  ear,  and  the  danger 
from  hypertrophied  tonsils,  the  unde- 
veloped voice  of  the  child  and  the  strain 
upon  boys  at  the  period  of  mutation, 
and  the  difference  in  the  number  of 
germ  destroying  elements  in  the  blood 
and  other  means  of  protection  between 
the  young  child  and  the  adolescent, 
making  contagious  diseases  so  often 
fatal  in  the  early  years.  Equally  great 
psychological  differences  have  been 
shown,  which  are  also  of  great  practi- 
cal importance. 

"A  point  of  view  determined  by  such 
physiological  and  psychological  facts  is 
important.  The  attainment  of  this 
genetic  point  of  view  would  save  teach- 
ers from  scholastic  blindness  antl 
worry,  and  the  schools  from  slavery  to 
text-books  and  methods  and  from 
mechanism,  ^TUfvd^Vvcj  ^  oN^x-'^XvewSSa.- 
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tion,  and  arrest  of  development.  In  a 
word  it  would  make  the  aim  of  the 
modern  school  development,  health, 
individualization,  and  the  opportunity 
for  spontaneous  intercourse  with  na- 
ture and  society." 


Grant  Karr,  of  the 
Owego  Normal 
How  to  Make  School,  N.  Y.,  dis- 
Qood  Teachers,  cussed  at  the  N.  E.  A. 
the  method  by  which 
a  Normal  School  should  undertake  to 
make  elementary  teachers.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  brief  summary  of  his  con- 
clusions : 

1.  Educational  facts  are  capable  of 
scientific  formulation  the  same  as  the 
facts  of  any  social  science. 

2.  The  school  is  a  social  institution 
with  his  own  genius,  principles,  and 
laws ;  and  is  the  peer  of  the  other  great 
social  institutions,  home,  church,  state, 
and  property. 

3.  The  aim  of  the  normal  school 
should  be  one,  viz. :  The  preparation  of 
teachers  for  efficient  service  in  promot- 
ing the  educational  welfare  of  the  com- 
munities where  they  may  be  employed. 
To  this  end  the  normal  school  should 
propogate  what  is  good  in  present  edu- 
cational practice,  discard  that  which 
has  been  "weighed  in  the  balance  and 
found  wanting,"  and  put  into  "current 
coin"  ideas  which  are  theoretically  well 
grounded  by  the  reformers,  but  which 
have  not  yet  been  adopted  in  popular 
practice.  Pursuant  to  this  end,  all 
connected  with  the  normal  school,  both 
teachers  and  students,  should  have  edu- 
cation as  their  chief  aim  and  interest. 

As  to  the  inside  workings  of  the  nor- 
mal school,  teachers  of  the  elementary 
branches  will  be  best  produced  through 


a  further  consideration  of  the  courses 
of  study  and  the  nature  of  the  ele- 
mentary branches.  In  the  main,  as  the 
course  of  study  now  exists,  the  elemen- 
tary branches  are  regarded  as  arithme- 
tic, reading,  writing,  and  other  techni- 
cal subjects;  and  history,  literature, 
manual  training,  interest  in  home,  etc., 
are  regared  as  means  of  teaching  these 
subjects.  In  reality,  and  in  the  world 
at  large,  just  the  reverse  of  this  is  true 
and  history,  literature,  manual  train- 
ing, music,  etc.,  are  the  primary  means 
of  self-expression ;  and  these  technical 
subjects — reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, are  only  secondary  means  al- 
though none  the  less  necessary  than  the 
primary  means.  They  have  nothing  to 
do  with  motives  and  impulses.  They 
are  never  ends  in  themselves,  self-pur- 
poses, but  are  rather  means  in  the  real- 
ization of  these  deeper  motives,  im- 
pulses and  instincts  conserved  and 
propagated  by  history,  literature,  man- 
ual training,  etc.  By  placing  the  tech- 
nical subjects  in  right  relation  to  the 
primary  elementary  subjects,  they  will 
gain  immensely  in  meaning,  impor- 
tance and  interest. 


Declaration  of 
Principles, 
by  the  N.B.A. 


I.  The  Bureau  of 
Education  continues 
to  render  invaluable 
service  to  the  nation. 
It  is  the  judgment  of 
the  association  that  the  powers  of  the 
Bureau  should  be  enlarged  and  that 
liberal  appropriations  should  be  made 
to  it  by  Congress  in  order  to  enable  it 
to  widen  its  usefulness. 

2.  The  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation notes  with  approval  that  the 
qualifications  demanded  of  teachers  in 
the  public  schools,  and  especially  in  city 
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public  schools,  are  increasing  annu- 
ally, and  particularly  that  in  many  lo- 
calities special  preparation  is  demanded 
of  teachers.  The  idea  that  any  one 
with  a  fair  education  can  teach  school 
is  gradually  giving  way  to  the  correct 
notion  that  teachers  must  make  special 
preparation  for  the  vocation  of  teach- 
ing. The  higher  standard  demanded 
of  teachers  must  lead  logically  to 
higher  salaries  for  teachers  and  con- 
stant efforts  should  be  made  by  all  per- 
sons interested  in  education  to  secure 
for  teachers  adequate  compensation  for 
their  work. 

3.  The  rapid  establishment  of  town- 
ship or  rural  high  schools  is  one  of  the 
most  gratifying  evidences  of  the  pro- 
gress of  education.  We  believe  that 
this  movement  should  be  encouraged 
until  the  children  of  rural  communities 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  public  education 
to  an  extent  approximating  as  nearly 
as  practicable  the  education  furnished 
in  urban  communities. 

4.  The  association  heartily  approves 
of  the  efforts  now  being  made  to  de- 
termine the  proper  place  of  industrial 
education  in  the  public  schools.  We 
believe  that  the  time  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching when  industrial  education 
should  be  introduced  into  all  schools 
and  should  be  made  to  harmonize  with 
the  occupations  of  the  community. 
These  courses  when  introduced  should 
include  instruction  in  agriculture  as 
well  as  manual  training,  etc.  Wher- 
ever the  conditions  justify  their  estab- 
lishment, schools  that  show  the  appli- 
cation of  the  branches  of  knowledge 
to  practical  life,  should  be  established. 

5.  The  N.  E.  A.  strongly  recom- 
mends the  increasing  utilization  of  ur- 
ban school  buildings  for  free  vacation 


schools,  and  for  free  evening  schools 
and  lecture  courses  for  adults,  and  for 
children  who  have  been  obliged  to  leave 
the  day  schools  prematurely. 

6.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  pro- 
vide for  the  education  of  every  child 
within  its  borders  and  to  see  that  all 
children  obtain  the  rudiments  of  an  ed- 
ucation. The  constitutional  provision 
that  all  persons  must  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  public  schools  logically 
carries  with  it  the  implied  provision 
that  no  persons  should  be  permitted  to 
defeat  the  purposes  of  the  public  school 
law  by  forcing  their  children,  at  an 
early  age,  to  become  bread  winners. 

7.  The  National  government  should 
provide  schools  for  the  children  of  all 
persons  living  in  territory  under  the 
immediate  control  of  the  government. 
The  attention  of  Congress  is  specially 
directed  to  the  need  of  adequate  legis- 
lation to  provide  schools  for  the  chil- 
dren of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
living  on  naval  reservations. 

8.  The  N.  E.  A.  regrets  the  revival, 
in  some  quarters,  of  the  idea  that  the 
common  school  is  a  place  for  teaching 
nothing  but  reading,  spelling,  writing, 
and  ciphering,  and  takes  this  occasion 
to  declare  that  the  ultimate  object  of 
popular  education  is  to  teach  the  chil- 
dren how  to  live  righteously,  healthily, 
and  happily,  and  that  to  accomplish  this 
object  it  is  essential  that  every  school 
inculcate  the  love  of  truth,  justice,  pur- 
ity, and  beauty  through  the  study  of 
biography,  history,  ethics,  natural  his- 
tory, music,  drawing,  and  manual  arts. 

9.  The  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation wishes  to  record  its  approval 
of  the  increasing  appreciation  among 
educators  of  the  fact  that  the  building 
of  character    is    the    real  aim  of  the 
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schools  and  the  ultimate  reason  for 
the  expenditure  of  millions  for  their 
maintenance.  There  is  in  the  minds 
of  the  children  and  youth  of  to-day 
a  tendency  toward  a  disregard  for 
constituted  authority ;  a  lack  of  respect 
for  age  and  superior  wisdom;  a  weak 
appreciation  of  the  demands  of  duty; 
a  disposition  to  follow  pleasure  and  in- 
terest rather  than  obligation  and  order. 
This  condition  demands  the  earnest 
thought  and  action  of  our  leaders  of 
opinion,  and  places  important  obliga- 
tions upon  school  authorities. 

ID.  The  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation wishes  to  congratulate  the  sec- 
ondary schools  and  colleges  of  the 
country  that  are  making  the  effort  to 
remove  the  taint  of  professionalism 
that  has  crept  into  student  sports.  This 
taint  can  be  removed  only  by  forcing 
students,  alumni,  and  school  faculties 
to  recognize  that  inter-school  games 
should  be  played  for  sportsmanship  and 
not  merely  for  victory. 

11.  The  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation observes  with  g^eat  satisfaction 
the  tendency  of  cities  and  towns  to  re- 
place large  school  committees  or  boards 
which  have  exercised  through  sub- 
committees executive  functions,  by 
small  boards  which  determine  general 
policies  but  entrust  all  executive  func- 
tions to  salaried  experts. 

12.  Local  taxation,  supplemented  by 
state  taxation,  presents  the  best  means 
for  the  support  of  the  public  schools, 
and  for  securing  that  deep  interest  in 
them  which  is  necessary  to  their  great- 
est efficiency.  State  aid  should  be 
granted  only  as  supplementary  to  local 
taxation,  and  not  as  a  substitute  for  it. 

13.  We  cannot  too  often  repeat  that 
c/ose,  Intelligent,  judicious  supervision 


is  necessary  for  all  grades  of  schools. 
14.  A  free  democracy  cannot  long 
continue  without  the  assistance  of  a 
system  of  state  supported  schools  ad- 
ministered by  the  chosen  agents  of  the 
people  and  responsible  for  its  ideals, 
its  conduct,  and  its  results. 


This  institution  is  the 
youngest  of  the  family 
The  flacomb  in  Illinois.  It  changes 
Normal  School,  presidents  this  year, 
not  for  the  reason,  so 
far  as  has  been  made  public,  that  there 
is  any  public  demand  for  a  change,  but 
because  an  influential  politician  has  so 
ordered.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Hen- 
ninger  was  a  political  appointment  by 
Governor  Yates  in  opposition  to  the 
convictions  of  those  most  interested  in 
the  educational  progress  of  the  state. 
The  board  in  charge  when  Mr.  Yates 
was  elected  had  the  same  convictions. 
Resignations  were  called  for  by.  the 
governor,  and  other  appointments  to 
the  board  were  made,  sufficient  to  elect 
the  candidate  of  the  governor.  Mr. 
Henninger's  administration  has  been  no 
better  and  no  worse  than  his  educa- 
tional friends  anticipated,  and  the  com- 
munity he  has  served  has  registered  no 
protest  against  his  continuance.  But  a 
bitter  political  foe  of  Governor  Yates  is 
the  Republican  boss  in  the  territory  in 
which  the  school  is  located,  and  Mr. 
Henninger  was  told  to  resign.  These 
seem  to  be  the  bald  facts  as  the  politi- 
cians report  them. 

This  magazine  has  never  advocated 
nor  opposed  the  election  not  the  dismis- 
sal of  any  person  in  any  normal  school 
faculty  in  the  state.  The  editor  did  not 
believe  that  Mr.  Henninger  was  the 
best  available  man  for  president,  but  he 
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did  not  join  in  the  public  denunciation 
from  educational  sources  which  fol- 
lowed, believing  that  the  president  was 
entitled  to  a  fair  chance,  which  he  could 
not  have  if  opposed  by  the  educational 
public.  But  what  this  journal  did  op- 
pose and  will  oppose  so  long  as  the 
present  editor  controls  it,  is  the  use  by 
public  officials  of  the  normal  schools,  or 
of  public  schools  anywhere,  to  pay  po- 
litical debts.  The  duty  of  the  governor 
has  been  performed  when  he  has  ap- 
pointed the  best  men  available  for  trus- 
tees of  these  normal  schools.  They 
should  be  the  best  men  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  purposes  for  which  the  peo- 
ple tax  themselves  to  support  normal 
schools — not  the  best  men  to  advance 
the  political  ambitions  of  the  governor. 
Such  trustees  can  only  discharge  their 
duty  patriotically  by  selecting  the  best 
man  for  president  of  the  school  who  is 
available — ^best  because  he  is  the  ablest 
leader  in  the  educational  field,  recog- 
nized as  such  by  the  educational  public 
and  the  general  public ;  or,  if  not  pub- 
licly known,  the  board  should  recognize 
in  him  the  capacity  for  such  leadership. 
This  is  what  Republican  government 
means  in  America.  Any  officer  who 
puts  any  other  interest  before  the  pub- 
lic interests  in  performing  his  official 
acts  is  false  to  the  principles  he  was 
elected  to  maintain.  Because  men  are 
using  public  trusts  to  promote  private 
gains,  public  opinion  is  becoming  de- 
bauched, and  the  efforts  of  the  schools 
to  educate  patriotic  citizens  is  being 
made  of  little  avail.  That  normal  school 
is  no  fit  place  to  educate  teachers  for  a 
free  republic  whose  faculty  and  em- 
ployees owe  their  positions  not  primar- 
ily and  wholly  to  their  fitness  for  the 
place,  but  to  some  political  boss. 


Psychology  as  now 
A  Change  in  taught  is  a  mixed  sci- 

the  Point  of  ence — in  part  physical 

View.  and  in  part  psychical. 

This  is  a  different 
view  from  that  which  prevailed  two 
generations  ago  when  matter  and  mind 
were  believed  to  be  two  essentially  dif- 
ferent substances,  the  relations  between 
them  being  purely  mechanical.  This 
different  view  is  the  direct  outcome  of 
the  substitution  of  the  theory  of 
evolution  for  the  theory  of  mechan- 
ism as  an  explanation  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  and  of  man.  Be- 
lief in  this  theory  has  been  greatly 
strengthened  in  recent  years  by  the  the- 
ory, now  well  nigh  established  as  a 
fact  in  physical  science,  that  matter  is 
not  a  radically  different  thing  from 
mind — acted  upon  by  mind  from  with- 
out— but  that  it  is  at  bottom  a  mode  of 
motion,  or  rather  a  balance  of  forces, 
so  inseparably  united  as  to  make  a  prac- 
tically indestructible  atom  or  unit  of 
energy.  While  those  mutually  attract- 
ing forces  seem  to  be  inseparable  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  are  necessa- 
rily so.  It  may  be  discovered  later  that 
this  equilibrium  can  be  destroyed ;  but 
our  contention  is  that  these  opposing 
energies  are  of  the  nature  of  spirit  and 
that  the  atom  of  matter  is  not  inert 
stuff  but  active  force. 

The  reader  will  note  that  it  is  the 
mutual  attraction  of  these  two  elemental 
forces  which  causes  their  union  into 
an  atom  of  matter.  Something,  there- 
fore, prophetic  of  love  seems  to  be  the 
prime  unit  of  the  physical  universe. 

The  union  of  these  different  atoms 
in  more  and  more  complicated  forms 
during  the  eons  since  creation  began 
has  produced  the  world  of  nature.    At 
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succeeding  periods  in  this  long  process 
of  evolution  new  manifestations  of  this 
creative  energy  have  appeared.  Vege- 
table life  was  something  very  different 
from  chemical  life,  and  gravity.  In  it 
the  creative  energy  works  from  within, 
producing  an  organized  being. 

There  would  seem  to  be  a  psychol- 
ogy of  plant  life  possible  which  may 
some  day  be  studied  as  an  introduction 
to  animal  psychology.  This  energy  in 
the  plant  does  not  rise  into  conscious- 
ness of  its  own  processes,  but  it  acts 
in  implicit  obedience  to  very  complex 
laws.  There  are  some  activities  of  the 
plant  that  seem  to  be  on  the  verge  of 
self  knowledge.  They  are  certainly 
very  plain  prophecies  of  the  coming 
animal. 

The  animal's  entrance  into  the  world 
is  marked  by  a  new  manifestation  of 
energy  which  we  call  sensation.  We 
have  now  advanced  far  beyond  that 
attraction  which  the  positive  and  nega- 
tive forces  which  make  the  original  atom 
have  for  each  other;  yet  the  process 
in  the  atom  is  prophetic  of  all  that  fol- 
lows. .It  would  not  and  could  not  be 
unless  all  the  higher  things  of  life  were 
in  it  potentially.  Everything  else  is 
possible  because  it  is.  The  life  of  the 
universe  is  merely  this  ideal — or  better, 
perhaps,  this  actual  of  which  the  atom 
is  a  manifestation — becoming  real  or 
existent  in  the  world  of  space  and  time 
and  casual  relations. 

The  study  of  psychology  ought  to 
begin  with  that  of  the  animals  below 
man,  unless  we  consider  vegetable  life 
as  worthy  of  such  distinction. 

The  lowest  characteristic  of  animal 

life,  as  has  been  said,  in  which  it  differs 

from  the  vegetable,  is  sensation.     For 

the  first  time  in  the  movement  toward 


man,  the  evolution  of  the  active  princi- 
ple of  the  world  here  approaches  the 
threshold  of  consciousness  in  the  realm 
of  nature.  The  reaction  of  the  earth- 
worm against  his  environment  may  be 
purely  reflex  and  wholly  without  con- 
sciousness, but  it  evidently  has  the  in- 
stinct of  moving  along  the  line  of  least 
resistance  and  of  self  preservation.  As 
the  organisms  become  more  complex 
and  the  need  of  consciousness  grows, 
feeling,  in  the  form  of  sensation,  be- 
gins to  appear.  Consciousness  must 
come  for  the  reason  that  a  freely  mov- 
ing organism  in  a  constantly  changing 
environment  cannot  preserve  its  life 
without  it.  Nature  furnishes  individ- 
uals by  the  million,  nearly  all  of  which 
die  in  the  struggle  for  existence  while 
the  few  best  fitted  to  survive  pass  their 
superior  ability  on  to  the  generation 
they  produce.  We  call  sensation  a 
feeling;  but  this  feeling  is  a  complex 
of  feeling,  intellect,  and  will.  A  faint 
realization  of  a  need  and  an  impulse 
to  meet  it  must  be  involved  in  the  feel- 
ing, pleasurable  or  painful,  which  is 
the  chief  mark  of  this  new  activity. 
These  three  elements  or  factors  are  in- 
volved in  the  first  conscious  experience 
of  animal  life  and  are  found  in  every 
conscious  experience  of  the  highest  or- 
der of  men. 

Philosophers  for  many  generations 
in  the  ancient  world  held  that  "knowl- 
edge" or  "intellect"  was  the  most  ap- 
propriate name  for  the  fully  developed 
psychical  power  of  man.  Socrates  de- 
clared that  knowledge  transcended 
every  virtue  and  included  it.  To  know 
was  to  do.  To  know  the  truth  was  to 
be  a  freeman  of  the  \vhole  estate. 
Hegel  and  other  modern  philosophers 
and  psychologists  hold  that  "will"  is 
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the  most  appropriate  name  for  this 
power  which  makes  and  rules  the 
worlds.  It  was  not  until  very  recent 
times  that  feeling  was  considered 
worthy  of  mention  in  any  analysis  of 
the  attributes  of  the  spiritual  part  of 
man.  But  it  begins  now  to  appear  that 
the  stone  "which  the  builders  rejected" 
is  to  become  the  chief  stone  of  the  arch 
which  spans  the  universe,  and  that 
"feeling"  best  names  the  creative  power 
which  marked  the  birth  of  the  human 
race,  which  has  been  the  active  princi- 
ple in  the  highest  achievments  of  man, 
and  w^hich  Jesus  of  Nazareth  taught  as 
the  most  fitting  name  of  God  the 
Father. 

The  first  act  in  the  creation  of  the 
physical  world  by  which  the  atom  came 
into  being  was  a  symbol  of  enduring 
love;  the  highest  conception  of  the 
Creator  which  the  world  has  ever 
formed  is  Love.  What  better  name 
for  the  psychical  activity  of  man,  the 
image  of  the  Creator,  than  "feeling?" 
It  is  the  begfinning  and  the  end,  as  well 
as  the  governing  influence  of  his  life. 
It  has  been  the  governing  activity 
which  has  directed  and  controlled  for 
many  ages  the  life  of  man,  but  not 
many  have  ever  thought  of  Knowledge 
as  naming  another  phase  of  love;  yet 
tliose  who  regard  Will  as  the  best  name 
for  that  which  is  the  core  and  essence 
of  all  phychic  activity  do  not  hesitate 
to  affirm  that  the  Will  feels  as  well  as 
wills. 

The  emphasis  now  given  to  feeling 
in  the  study  of  the  psychology  of  the 
child  and  of  man  is  preparing  us  to  be- 
live  what  the  Christian  church  has 
taught  for  ages — that  the  best  name 
for  the  creative  and  controlling  energy 


of  the  universe  is  Love,  a  word  that  sig- 
nifies to  us  the  most  exalted  feeling. 

For  convenience  in  the  analytic 
study  of  mind,  w^e  shall  always  conAiue 
to  class  its  activities  as  thought,  feeling, 
and  will,  but  there  are  many  reasons 
why  it  will  be  better  for  the  education 
of  the  child  that  the  teacher  shall  re- 
gard feeling  as  the  characteristic  energy 
of  the  soul,  which  has  taken  on  the  as- 
pects we  call  knozvledge  and  will  to 
assist  in  the  process  of  its  evolution 
toward  that  divine  event  toward  which 
the  whole  creation  moves — ^the  attain- 
ment of  "perfect  love."  Thought  and 
will  are  not  essentially  different  from 
feeling,  but  are  merely  modifications  of 
it  that  contribute  to  its  complete  evolu- 
tion. The  creating  and  the  moving 
force  of  the  world  is  love,  or  else  this 
may  well  be  called  "the  devil's  world." 

The  most  recent  movement  in  philo- 
sophic thought,  exemplified  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Dr.  Denton  J.  Snider,  and  that 
most  notable  modern  movement  in  a 
certain  serious-minded  and  eminently 
respectable  class  of  the  social  world, 
not  eminently  logical  in  their  thinking 
— commonly  known  as  Christian  Scien- 
tists— is  interpreted  by  the  writer  as 
significant  of  the  beginning  of  an  ad- 
vance to  a  new  basis  of  thought  which 
shall  give  to  the  emotional  nature  of 
man  the  prominence  generally  given  to 
the  Intellect  and  more  recently  by  some 
to  the  Will.  Inspiration  and  ideals  are 
essentially  the  products  of  the  feeling 
soul,  and  their  achievements  are  the 
achievements  of  the  feelings. 

The  highest  things  conceivable  in 
human  life  are  the  attainment  of  noble 
ideals  through  lofty  aspirations.  These 
are  not  prominently  active  in  the  opera- 
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tions  of  the  Standard  Oil  system  nor  in 
frenzied  finance  elsewhere;  but  hu- 
rhanity  is  soon  to  learn  the  lesson  that 
the  vulgar  pursuit  of  vulgar  wealth  is 
among  the  low^est  pursuits  of  man. 
Whether  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and  the 
wealth  acquired  are  vulgar  depends 
upon  the  motive  of  the  pursuit  and  the 
use  which  is  made  of  the  wealth. 


The  frenzy  for  acquiring  wealth  has 
resulted  in  the  prevailing  conviction 
that  its  attainment  is  the  measure  of 
man's  success  in  life.  It  is  the  com- 
manding function  of  the  school  to  work 
for  the  inculcation  of  higher  ideals  of 
success  and  to  stimulate  the  aspiration 
to  realize  these  ideals.  These  are  the 
impelling  forces  that  lead  to  the  up- 
building of  worthy  character.  The  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  may  or  may  not  be 
helpful  to  such  upbuilding.  Knowl- 
edge opens  the  way  to  the  end  sought 
but  the  end  itself  is  determined  by  one's 
ideals  and  aspirations.  If  they  are  low- 
and  unworthy  so  is  the  life,  however 
great  the  knowledge.  If  they  are  high, 
knowledge  is  the  most  helpful  aid  to 
their  attainment.  The  will  is  the  obe- 
dient servant  of  these  commanding 
feelings,  choosing  as  the  judgment 
dictates,  the  acts  by  which  the  end  can 
be  attained.  The  present  prevailing 
sentiment  in  the  community  is  that 
wealth  is  that  goal.  This  sentiment 
has  been  in  control  so  long  and  compe- 
tition in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  has  been 
so  strong  that  corruption  and  dishon- 
esty are  ingrained  in  the  thoughts  of 
many  people.  The  opinion  prevails  that 
a  strict  adherence  to  law  and  duty  is 


not  to  be  expected,  especially  from  a 
public  official  or  a  corporation. 

What  is  the  duty  of  the  school  in  the 
case?  Do  we  meet  it  when  we  declare 
tliat  the  school  is  the  servant  of  the 
people,  and  must  conform  to  public 
sentiment  ?  The  fundamental  law  upon 
which  the  school  rests  declares  that 
"Religion,  Morality,  and  Knowledge 
being  necessary  to  good  government 
and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools 
and  the  means  of  education  shall  for- 
ever l^e  encouraged."  Has  the  school 
any  responsibility  to  obey  this  law 
even  when  the  prevailing  will  declares 
that  God  should  not  be  known  in  the 
American  public  school,  and  the  public 
cries  "fudge"  when  the  school  teachers 
insist  upon  a  high  standard  of  moral 
conduct  in  school  and  in  life?  "Knowl- 
edge," they  declare,  "is  its  function.'- 
This  will  aid  in  realizing  any  sort  of 
aim. 

I  believe  the  school  has  a  responsi- 
bility and  that  this  duty  will  be  test 
met  by  a  change  of  emphasis  in  educa- 
tional psychology  from  knowledge  to 
feeling  as  the  mainspring  of  character, 
and  by  nourishing  in  the  minds  of  the 
young  the  growth  of  higher  ideals  of 
life  and  an  inspiration  to  attain  them. 
There  is  a  course  of  educational  proced- 
ure which,  if  pursued  from  the  primary 
class  through  the  high  school,  under  the 
inspiration  of  earnest  teachers  working 
for  this  end,  will  do  more  in  arresting 
our  hot  i^ace  toward  an  utter  disregard 
of  moral  obligations  than  anything 
now  open  to  any  institution  except  the 
family.  How  the  school  may  do  this 
it  will  be  the  continued  purpose  of  this 
journal  to  inquire. 
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A  COMPARISON  OF  CLASS  ROOM  WORK. 

GEORGE  ALFRED  BROWN. 


The  writer  had  the  good  fortune  to 
visit,  within  the  same  week,  typical  re- 
citations of  three  grades  of  instruction ; 
high  school,  normal  school,  and  the  be- 
ginning work  of  college  grade.  These 
visits  left  the  impression  that  there  was 
too  much  difference  in  the  method  of 
instruction  followed.  The  distinctive 
or  prominent  purpose  of  each  kind  of 
institution  seemed  to  dominate  the 
class  exercises  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
common  elements  of  all  education.  In 
the  high  school  work  there  was  a  too 
exclusive  emphasis  on  mental  disci- 
pline. The  method  and  results  sought 
in  knowledge  and  thought  power  were 
too  closely  confined  to  such  as  are 
sought,  in  physical  training,  in  the 
gymnasium  rather  than  in  the  work 
shop.  The  college  work  was  too  defin- 
itely aimed  at  culture  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  professional  attitude.  The  normal 
class  was  least  open  to  criticism,  yet  it 
neglected  the  cultural  attitude  more 
than  was  necessary,  perhaps. 

The  pet  phrase  of  the  educational 
apostle  of  today  probably  is  that  the 
whole  child  must  go  to  school,  mean- 
ing that  physical,  manual,  and  spirit- 
ual, as  well  as  intellectual  education 
must  be  provided.  But  if  we  consider 
the  work  of  the  true  teacher  whether 
of  today  or  of  the  long  ago  we  find  that 
somehow,  whether  guided  by  instinct  or 
conscious  purpose,  such  a  one  is  able  to 
bring,  in  anticipation  at  least,  the 
whole  man  to  school  and  into  every 
recitation.  That  is,  each  exercise  is 
made  to  touch  the  present,  actual  life 
of  the  child  so  as  to  arouse  his  interest 
and  at  the  same  time  appeal  to  the 


mental  power  of  attention.  The  human 
mind  is  able  to  consider  independently 
of  any  immediate  interest  of  the  self, 
causes  and  relations  and  harmonies 
found  to  exist  in  the  environment  or 
as  abstract  propositions.  This  is  a  po- 
tency of  the  mind  growing  out  of  its 
power  of  attention.  The  play  of  these 
two  phases  of  mental  activity — feeling 
and  intellect — cannot  be  carried  to  a 
successful  conclusion  except  as  it  is  OC' 
cupied  with  life  both  in  its  external  ac- 
tivity and  in  its  internal  satisfaction — 
with  the  physical  world  of  the  will  and 
with  the  spiritual  world  of  purpose. 
Any  and  every  kind  of  school  exercise 
to  accomplish  its  educational  purpose, 
must  appeal  to  cultural  interest  and  to 
relational  values  though  perhaps  in  a 
very  elementary  way.  If  this  is  true 
then  the  methods  of  instruction  for 
high  school,  college,  and  professional 
school  have  much  more  in  common 
than  those  who  emphasize  the  special 
aims  of  each  embody  in  their  work. 

The  normal  school  recitation  visited 
was  that  of  a  senior  class  in  school 
management.  The  work  as  planned 
tended  directly  toward  professional 
training  and  the  acquirement  of  knowl- 
edge needed  to  do  certain  things.  They 
had  evidently  been  discussing  for  sev- 
eral lesson  periods  questions  with  re- 
gard to  the  exercise  of  authority  by  the 
teacher,  the  principal  and  the  School 
Board  members  with  special  reference 
to  the  responsibilities  of  the  teacher  to 
the  school  organization  and  to  the  chil- 
dren. 

In  preparation  for  the  lesson  here  t^- 
ported,  the  st\\AevvV^\\'aL^\ifefcxv\^si5aRsX.^ 
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to  visit  the  rooms  of  the  practice  school 
and  to  examine  carefully  how  the  desks 
were  made,  measuring  the  spacing,  and 
projections  of  desks  of  different  sizes, 
and  noting  the  arrangement  of  these 
where  two  or  more  sizes  were  used  in 
the  same  room.  They  had  also  been 
asked  to  visit  some  of  the  rooms  at 
two  or  three  different  times  during  the 
school  session  and  to  observe  the  posi- 
tions of  the  children  and  the  ease  or 
difficulty  found  in  entering  or  leaving 
the  seats  as  well  as  the  appearance  of 
comfort  or  discomfort  after  sitting  for 
some  time.  The  first  part  of  the  reci- 
tation was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
scliool  desks,  with  descriptions  of 
measurements  and  of  adjustments  of 
different  parts.  The  details  brought  out 
were  almost  as  specific  as  would  have 
been  required  by  a  manual  training 
class  proposing  to  make  desks.  Most 
of  the  members  of  the  class,  which  was 
composed  entirely  of  young  ladies,  had 
been  little  interested  in  the  preparatory 
work.  But  this  attitude  of  indifference 
was  changed  as  the  recitation  pro- 
gressed. The  more  thoughtful  students 
reported  individual  cases  of  discomfort 
observed  among  those  children  using 
misfit  desks  and  pointed  out  the  effect 
not  only  on  the  work  of  the  individual 
child  but  also  on  the  school  as  a  whole. 
The  teacher  skillfully  drew  out  these  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy  with  the  fat,  or 
the  short,  or  the  long  child  until  the 
class  felt  that  somebody  should  be  held 
responsible  for  such  conditions.  The 
last  part  of  the  recitation  was  devoted 
to  discussing  what  could  be  done  by 
the  teacher.  Should  she  simply  report 
conditions  to  the  school  director  or 
principal?  The  discussion  touched 
upon  the  way  school  boards  were  se- 


lected, the  probable  knowledge  or  lack 
of  knowledge  by  members  of  the  im- 
portance of  details  of  this  kind,  the 
need  that  frequent  readjustments  be 
made,  and  finally  all  the  class  seemed 
to  realize  their  responsibility  in  the 
matter,  should  they  become  teachers, 
and  most  of  them  appeared  ready  to 
fight  if  necessary  for  the  right  to  have 
the  seats  moved  and  adjusted  so  as  to 
give  the  most  comfort  possible  to  each 
child  and  arranged  for  the  convenience 
of  class  work. 

The  value  of  this  recitation  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  students  reached  the 
right  personal  and  cultural  attitude  in 
the  matter.  They  showed  fight  due  to 
aroused  feeling  and  that  is  the  natural 
process  of  culture.  At  the  same 
time  they  acquired  the  knowledge 
needed  to  direct  this  particular  work 
on  desks  if  not  the  skill  to  take  a  screw 
driver  and  do  it  themselves. 

The  recitation  did  not  exhaust  its 
opportunity  for  cultural  effect  on  the 
students  themselves.  The  awakened 
feeling  exhibited  and  the  purpose  and 
initiative  force  aroused  might  have 
found  immediate  expression  through 
language  forms  in  a  way  to  transform 
impulse  into  character  and  habit  of 
thought. 

The  lesson  was  very  effective,  how- 
ever, in  fixing  the  knowledge  of  specific 
facts  and  in  giving  confidence  to  the 
students  for  action  on  their  own  judg- 
ment of  this  matter.  In  its  educative 
movement  it  was  a  complete  recitation, 
since  it  secured  close  self -active  atten- 
tion to  the  details  of  professional  work 
as  a  result  of  aroused  feeling  and  in- 
sight as  to  the  knowledge  needed  to 
enable  duties  to  be  adequately  per- 
formed. 
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The  second  recitation  we  wish  to  re- 
port was  of  the  kind  planned  for  gen- 
eral culture  work  in  high  schools  and  in 
the  first  two  years  of  college.  The  sub- 
ject was  mediaeval  history;  this  lesson 
was  upon  Pepin  of  Heristal  and  the 
causes  and  results  which  make  the  bat- 
tle of  Testry,  fought  between  the  east- 
ern and  western  Franks,  of  interest  to 
the  general  student.  The  general  pur- 
pose of  the  lesson  seemed  to  be  to  hold 
attention  to  a  group  of  facts  which  in 
their  individual  connections  have  little 
interest  or  value  and  to  seek  their  con- 
nection with  some  more  general  histor- 
ical movement  or  with  deeper  underly- 
ing laws  of  human  life.  The  student 
seeks  to  understand  history,  if  he  fol- 
lows Emerson's  method,  by  consider- 
ing the  facts  in  relation  to  his  own  na- 
ture and  trying  to  feel  himself  so  con- 
ditioned that  he  would  act  in  a  way 
similar  to  historic  acts. 

This  is  the  typical  process  of  culture 
studies  in  which  attention  to  particu- 
lar facts  leads  to  a  feeling  that  they  are 
a  doorway  into  larger  views  and  ex- 
periences of  life.  It  is,  in  a  way,  the 
reverse  of  the  process  of  professional 
study;  for  there  the  particular  profes- 
sional interest  and  feeling  of  duty  is 
the  doorway  to  more  definite  insights 
of  the  meaning  and  importance  of  at 
least  many  facts. 

A  brief  description  of  this  lesson  in 
history  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  some 
criticisms  and  comparisons  of  method. 
A  previous  lesson  or  two  had  gathered 
together  the  facts  about  the  Prankish 
people.  The  students  evidently  had  in 
mind  a  picture  of  this  people  separate<l 
into  two  main  divisions ;  those  that  had 
occupied  the  provinces  of  Roman  Gaul 
for  some  150  years  and  those  remain- 


ing in  their  native  land  to  the  east  of 
the  Rhine.  They  had  also  considered 
their  religious  regard  for  the  right  of 
the  family  inheritance  and  for  what 
was  accepted  as  the  divine  right  of 
kings  to  govern.  They  saw  the  Frank- 
ish  nation  accommodate  itself,  fre- 
quently, to  several  different  centers  of 
government  as  a  dying  king  divided 
the  territory  among  his  sons,  and  they 
had  a  somewhat  vague  notion  of  the 
passions  and  rivalries  which  grew  up 
among  rulers  and  people  in  the  strug- 
gles of  the  ambitious  governors  to  re- 
unite under  their  own  sway  these  di- 
visions of  the  nation.  The  heirs  were 
often  infants  and  then  the  several 
"mayors  of  the  palace  gained  personal 
power. 

The  recitation  was  so  conducted  as 
to  emphasize  at  first  the  petty  struggles 
and  individual  ambitions  which  cre- 
ated a  condition  the  modem  yellow 
journal  would  describe  as  the  rank  pol- 
itics of  political  bosses,  and  the  teacher 
so  expressed  it.  The  meaninglessness 
in  their  individual  bearing  of  such  facts 
to  succeeding  generations  was  admitted 
by  the  students,  Pepin  was  considered 
as  a  successful  boss  over  the  eastern  na- 
tion who  picked  a  quarrel  with  his 
brother  boss  serving  as  Mayor  of  tJie 
Palace  to  the  young  king  of  the  west- 
ern division.  The  *  battle  of  Testry 
made  Pepin  chief  boss  but  did  not  af- 
fect the  title  of  the  king. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  lesson  the 
attempt  was  made  to  suddenly  reverse 
the  scene  and  discover  a  significance 
for  human  life  and  the  history  of  the 
race  in  this  victory  of  the  German 
Franks  over  the  Roman  Franks.  The 
value  of  the  victory  over  the  Moors 
won  at  Tours  by  Charles  Martel.^  the 
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son  of  Pepin,  sixty  years  later  was  re- 
ferred to.  But  few  questions  were 
asked  and  a  number  of  things  of  im- 
portance were  not  brought  up  at  all. 
The  position  of  the  church  was  just 
touched  upon  with  no  question  as  to 
the  effect  of  this  influence  and  of  reli- 
gious ideals  among  the  people  on  main- 
taining the  honor  given  to  the  Rois 
Faineants.  There  was  no  calling  up 
of  pictures  of  individual  lives  such  as 
have  come  to  us  through  church  his- 
tory and  those  legends  of  the  Niebel- 
ungen  song  and  of  Parsifal  and  the 
Arthurian  stories. 

The  one  question  of  what  is  the  pos- 
sible historic  imix)rtance  of  the  battle 
of  Testry  was  held  to  until  the  class 
was  driven  to  look  outside  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  active  forces  of  the  human 
mind  and  consider  the  lower  biological 
and  physical  laws.  With  the  help  of 
the  teacher  they  finally  decided  that 
here  was  another  example  of  the  de- 
generating influence  of  contact  with 
Roman  civilization  and  of  an  intermix- 
ing of  races.  The  battle  of  Testry 
meant  simply  that  the  sturdy  native 
German  stock  was  to  rule  at  a  time 
when  fierce  courage  was  needed  to  meet 
the  Saracens  on  the  south  and  when 
such  great  religious  energy  as  led  Pepin 
the  Short  and  Charlemagne  to  establish 
the  temporal  power  of  Rome  and  to 
conquer  and  convert  the  Saxon  nations 
to  the  north  was  a  civilizing  force  of 
great  importance. 

The  recitation  certainly  failed  to 
arouse  any  feeling  in  the  students' 
minds  of  common  impulses  in  their 
own  natures  by  which  they  could  un- 
derstand the  events  discussed.  That  it 
did  not  accomplish  its  educational  pur- 
/xfse  seems  clue  to  two  mistakes  in  the 


planning  of  the  recitation.  First  the 
particular  lesson  was  too  difticult  to  be 
handled  as  a  distinct  culture  lesson  ex- 
cept in  seminary  classes  in  the  last 
years  of  the  college  work.  With  a 
younger  class  this  particular  period 
should  have  been  passed  over,  noting 
simply  the  facts  of  interest  in  the  later 
story  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  time 
spent  on  the  more  world  wide  drama 
of  the  gathering  struggle  with  Moham- 
medanism. 

In  the  second  place  the  conception  of 
method  was  too  narrow.  The  art  of  a 
special  pleader  seeking  to  bring  about 
the  decision  he  has  predetermined  i«! 
not  the  art  of  a  free  educational  move- 
ment. In  the  educative  process,  atten- 
tion to  facts  must  be  secured  and  feel- 
ings of  interest  and  of  final  conviction 
as  to  truth,  right,  or  harmony  aroused, 
but  it  is  not  so  important  that  the  stu- 
dent's decision  agree  with  the  teacher 
or  other  authority  except  as  this  decis- 
ion indicates  how  thorough  work  ha'=; 
been  done  by  the  student  in  mastering 
facts  and  how  sanely  the  mind  has  or- 
ganized its  judgments. 

The  third  recitation  visited  was  that 
of  a  first  year  class  in  high  school  al- 
gebra. They  were  working  on  the  dif- 
ferent cases  occurring  in  the  reduction 
of  surds.  The  pupils  were  trying  to 
understand  the  theory  of  exix)nents 
and  master  the  manipulation  of  frac- 
tional and  negative  forms  of  exponents 
and  of  quantities  under  a  radical  sign. 
The  teacher,  however,  seemed  to  be  sat- 
isfied if,  through  drill,  they  became 
ready  in  following  and  manipulating 
changes  in  form  according  to  certain 
rules.  He  seemed  to  consider  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  real  meaning  and 
application  of  the  difterent   forms  as 
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beyond  the  power  of  the  class.  In  an- 
swer to  a  question  as  to  the  purpose  of 
the  work  they  were  doing,  he  said  it 
was  entirely  for  the  culture  of  rapid, 
and  accurate  intellectual  activity.  The 
class  had  mastered  the  form  meaning 
for  such  expressions  as  x  with  the  ex- 
ponent zero,  and  with  fractional  and 
negative  exponents  and  the  lesson  was 
devoted  to  reducing  examples  to  the 
simplest  form  and  to  the  different  cases 
in  transferring  one  form  into  another 
without  changing  its  value.  The  work 
was  done  accurately  and  rapidly  and 
with  a  good  deal  of  interest.  It  was 
probably  helping  to  establish  a  physical 
habit  in  the  brain  of  calling  for  an  ex- 
tra flow  of  blood  that  way  whenever 
an  intellectual  problem  should  come  up, 
just  as  a  feeling  causes  such  a  flow. 
This  seems  the  result  having  most  per- 
manent value. 

A  few  questions  put  to  the  pupils  to 
test  their  conceptions  as  to  the  func- 
tion or  use  of  algebra  showed  them  to 
have  only  the  elementary  conception  of 
it  as  generalized  arithmetic.  They  had 
made  no  discoveries  of  its  use  to  give 
definite  form  to  problems  involving  the 
expression  of  exact  relations  whether 
of  arithmetical  or  other  character. 
\\'hat  conception  could  they  have  of 
the  equation  except  as  the  expression 
of  identical  quantities  like  unto  two 
plus  two  equals  four?  To  be  exact 
such  an  identical  equation  although  put 
in  general  terms     is  not  an    algebraic 


equation  at  all.  In  the  subject  of  the 
lesson  heard  what  ideas  could  they 
form  from  the  statement  that  x  raised 
to  the  negative  two  power  means  one 
divided  by  .r  square?  They  had  not 
learned  tliat  x  raised  to  the  positive 
two  power  means  x  square  divided  by 
one,  although  it  is  xjqual  to  that. 
What  these  operations  both  mean  is 
that  X  is  to  be  multiplied  by  itself  and 
in  the  one  case  is  to  stand  in  the  denom- 
inator and  in  the  other  case  the  num- 
erator of  a  fraction  with  unity  as  the 
other  term.  Algebra  is  a  sealed  book 
to  the  understanding  unless  the  con- 
ceptions of  negative  and  i)Ositive  num- 
bers and  of  the  equation  as  a  simultan- 
eous equality  between  two  different 
propositions  are  kept  in  mind,  that  is 
unless  the  forms  are  taught  as  algebra 
and  not  as  generalized  arithmetic.  Al- 
gebra can  be  taught  so  as  to  bring  real 
mental  culture,  not  merely  a  physical 
habit  of  brain  activity.  Its  forms  can 
be  connected  at  almost  every  step  with 
the  interests  of  the  students  as  well  as 
with  practical  uses,  but  to  do  this  re- 
quires something  of  the  attitude  of  a 
professional  study.  The  mathematical 
genius  who  was  delighted  with  a  refine- 
ment of  his  subject  which  he  thought 
could  never  be  of  any  ])ractical  benefit 
found  a  part  at  least  of  his  energy  stim- 
ulated by  that  feeling  and  that  negative 
recognition  of  i)ossible  professional 
uses. 
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PRIMARY  READING. 

BY  MISS  EUI^UE  OSGOOD  GROVER. 
Author  of  "The  Sunbonnet  Babies  Primer,"  -The  Folk-lore  Readers." 


In  speaking  of  the  work  to  be  clone 
in  the  reading  classes  in  the  primary 
grades,  Miss  Gfover  said : — 

The  work  to  be  accomplished  in  our 
reading  classes  during  the  first  four 
years  of  the  school  period  is:  i.  To 
teach  the  child  to  read  fluently  and 
thoughtfully.  2.  To  stimulate  the 
imagination  and  strengthen  the  judg- 
ment. 3.  To  create  a  love  for  reading 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  best  in  liter- 
ature and  in  poetry.  4.  To  impart  new 
ideas  and  awaken  the  desire  to  apply 
them.  In  other  words,  our  object  is  to 
lay  a  foundation  in  the  life  of  each 
child  in  our  charge  upon  which  he  him- 
self can  build  a  broad  and  useful  edu- 
cation. 

How  great,  then,  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  primary  teacher!  If  her  work  is 
not  well  done  the  mind  and  heart  of 
the  little  child  entrusted  to  her  is 
dwarfed,  perhaps  permanently.  Only 
teachers  in  the  higher  grades  know  how 
difficult  it  is  to  awaken  interest  in  a 
pupil  who  has  not  been  roused  to  any 
degree  of  enthusiasm  for  learning  and 
hard  work  during  the  imaginative  and 
plastic  period  which  was  spent  in  the 
primary  grades. 

The  first  six  weeks  or  two  months  of 
the  first  school  year  should  be  spent  in 
arousing  the  social  and  imaginative  in- 
stincts in  a  child  and  in  preparing  him 
through  blackboard  and  action  lessons 
to  read  with  ease  and  pleasure  the  first 
stories  which  he  will  find  in  his  primer. 

But  what  shall  be  the  nature  of  the 
y^rst  book  to  l)e  given  the  child  after 


the  few  weeks  of  probation  aod  prepar- 
ation are  passed?  The  advice  of  Miss 
Sarah  Louise  Arnold  is  to  "learn  what 
the  child  likes  and  begin  with  his  likes." 

We  know  that  nearly  all  children  de- 
light in  rhyme  and  rhythm,  such  as  is 
found  in  the  melodies  of  Mother  Goose 
and  nursery  songs.  Charles  Eliot  Nor- 
ton says:  "The  child's  first  reading 
should  mainly  consist  in  what  may  cul- 
tivate  his  ear  for  the  music  of  verse  and 
may  rouse  his  fancy  and  to  this  end 
nothing  is  better  than  the  rh)anes  and 
jingles  which  have  sung  themselves, 
generation  after  generation,  in  the  nur- 
sery and  on  the  playground.  Mother 
Goose  is  the  best  primer.  No  matter 
if  the  rhymes  be  nonsense  verse,  many 
a  poet  might  learn  the  lesson  of  good 
versification  from  them,  and  the  child 
in  repeating  them  is  acquiring  the  ac- 
cent of  emphasis  and  of  rhythmical 
form." 

Nursery  rhymes  furnish  as  good  ma- 
terial for  drill  on  word  and  sentence 
forms  as  do  the  ordinary  statements 
about  bats,  cats,  dogs,  balls,  etc.,  which 
we  find  on  the  first  pages  of  many  of 
our  ])rimers.  A  story  built  around  the 
first  few  lines  of  "This  is  the  house  that 
Jack  built.  This  is  the  malt  that  lay  in 
the  house  that  Jack  built"  etc.,  need 
not  be  any  more  difficult  to  read,  but 
are  more  stimulating  to  the  imagin- 
ation of  the  brave  little  child,  who  is 
struggling  to  master  the  strange  hiero- 
glyphics in  his  book,  than  sentences 
such  as  these:  "I  see  a  cat.    The  cat  is 
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on  the  mat.    See  the  bat.    Can  you  see 
the  bat?" 

Mother  Goose  rhymes  will  doubtless 
remain  for  all  time  the  child's  gateway 
to  literature.  They  are  the  most  nat- 
ural preparation  for  the  short  stories 
and  fables  which  have  been  told  to  gen- 
erations of  little  people.  They  rouse 
a  subtle  appreciation  for  whatever  is  ar- 
tistic in  literature  and  in  verse.  But, 
as  the  child's  body  can  not  develop  on 
one  kind  of  food  alone,  so  no  more  can 
his  mind.  We  hope  that  the  days  are 
nearly  past  when  the  child  shall  be 
obliged  to  read  one  Primer  over  and 
over  until  he  has  memorized  the  stories 
sufficiently  to  be  given  a  First  Reader, 
only  to  read  and  re-read  that  until  pro- 
moted to  a  Second  Reader,  and  so  on. 
During  the  first  school  year  from  six 
to  ten  primers  and  First  Readers  or 
simple  story  books,  should  be  read, 
which  will  include  material  on  the  fol- 
lowing subjects: — 

1.  Nursery  rhymes  and  Mother 
Goose  Melodies  with  stories  of  action 
built  around  them. 

2.  Some  of  the  simplest  of  Aesop's 
fables. 

3.  A  few  folk-lore  tales  which 
have  been  re-told  in  the  natural  vocab- 
ulary of  the  child. 

4.  Nature  and  flower  myths. 

5.  One  or  two  rather  long  stories 
of  child-life  and  activity,  which  might 
find  a  parallel  in  the  life  and  experi- 
ence of  each  child. 

6.  Stories  based  upon  children's 
games,  which  may  be  dramatized  in  the 
class. 

7.  As  the  crowning  work  for  the 
year,  a  careful  and  natural  study  of  a 
few  of  the  masterpieces  in  painting. 
This  study  may  be  closely  allied  with 


social  story-telling  as  well  as  with  the 
reading  lesson  by  talking  about  the 
pictures  or  reading  simple  stories  about 
them. 

The  work  of  the  second  grade  should 
be  but  a  step  beyond  that  which  has 
been  given  to  the  first.  The  child  in 
this  grade  is  still  a  beginner  and  still 
finds  delight  in  whatever  is  rhythmical, 
mysterious  and  wonderful.  But  there 
should  be  no  gap  between  story-land 
and  the  actual  world  in  which  the  child 
lives.  A  suggestive  list  of  reading  for 
the  second  grades  then,  would  consist 
of  the  following  material : — 

1.  A  reasonable  amount  of  carefully 
selected  fables  and  fairly  tales. 

2.  A  few  classic  and  nature  myths. 

3.  Stories  of  neighborhood  life  and 
industrial  activity. 

4.  Stories  of  the  life  of  primitive 
people,  such  as  "The  Tree  Dwellers," 
prepared  by  Dr.  Katharine  E.  Dopp. 

5.  Simple  stories  of  colonial  life. 

6.  A  partial  but  thoughtful  study  of 
two  or  three  good  authors,  and  a  few 
choice  bits  from  their  writings,  e.g., 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Christina  G. 
Rossetti,  and  Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

7.  A  similar  study  of  a  few  of  the 
interesting  and  stimulating  anecdotes 
from  the  lives  of  two  or  three  of  the 
world's  great  artists,  with  a  careful,  so- 
cial study  of  some  of  their  paintings. 

If  you  have  begun  a  course  of  work 
in  the  first  and  second  grades  that  is 
promising  to  make  fluent,  thoughtful 
readers  of  your  boys  and  girls,  and  that 
is  arousing  a  genuine  interest  in  and 
liking  for  the  best  in  literature  and 
]X)etry,  by  all  means  continue  the  work 
along  the  same  lines  in  the  third  and 
fourth  grades,  always  enlarging  and 
broadening  the  field  as  the  children  ad- 
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vance  in  technical  skill  and  in  mental 
perception. 

Give  the  children  in  these  grades  just 
enough  of  classic  myths  and  fairy  tales 
to  satisfy  their  delight  in  the  mysteri- 
ous, and  to  keep  their  imaginations 
keen  and  active.  Continue  the  study  of 
the  customs  and  life  of  the  primitive 
people  of  our  land,  of  the  Indian  and 
the  Eskimo,  and  of  the  social  and  in- 
dustrial life  of  today.  Let  the  children 
read  stories  of  American  life  and  ad- 
venture, and  stories  of  old  Greece,  stor- 
ies of  the  Saints, — St.  Christopher  and 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  the  Old  Tes- 
tament stories  of  Joseph,  David,  and 
Daniel. 

The  boys  and  girls  in  the  third  and 
fourth  grades  should  also  read  a  few 
long  stories  under  the  direction  of  the 
teacher.  They  will  be  interested  in 
"Robinson  Crusoe,"  "Alice  in  Wonder- 
land," "The  Adventures  of  a  Brownie," 
"The  Song  of  Hiawatha,"  and  some  of 
the  stories  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 
But  above  all,  give  them  real  poetry  to 
read.  Too  frequently  they  read  and 
hear  read  but  very  little  good  verse 
from  the  time  the  nursery  rhyme  per- 
iod is  past  until  they  are  expected  to 
read  with  pleasure  and  understanding 
Shakespeare,  Tennyson,  and  Scott.  It 
is  true  that  but  little  real  poetry  has 
been  written  that  is  not  too  meditative 
or  too  difficult  in  form  and  content  to 
be  read  with  profit  by  children  under 
ten  years  of  age,  but  perhaps  it  is  bet- 
ter so.  If  there  were  more  children's 
poets,  we,  with  our  passion  to  instruct 
and  to  build  broad  foundations  for  edu- 
cation, might  overwhelm  the  little 
people  with  a  surfeit  of  verses  from 
many  authors,  and  so  deny  them  the 
r/e/i/rhf  of  forming  an  intimnte  acquain- 


tance with  any  one.  Hundreds  of  crit- 
ical little  minds  have  already  set  the 
seal  of  approval  upon  many  of  the 
verses  by  Christina  Rosetti,  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  Frank  Dempster 
Sherman,  Eugene  Field,  and  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow. 

Let  the  growing  boy  and  girl  make 
friends  at  the  very  begining  with  the 
best  men  and  women  through  their 
writings,  but  do  not  force  upon  them 
unnecessary  facts  alK)ut  the  lives  of 
those  whom  they  are  learning  to  love. 
It  is  of  slight  imi>ortance  that  a  boy 
should  know  just  when  and  where  Rob- 
ert Louis  Stevenson  was  born  and  died 
but  it  will  be  a  lifelong  joy  and  inspira- 
tion to  him  to  carry  in  his  heart  the 
"Happy  Thought." 

"The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things, 
I'm  sure  wc  should  all  be  as  happy  as  kings." 

Give  to  the  boys  and  girls  something 
to  satisfy  their  love  for  rhyme  and 
rhythm,  and  we  shall  see  poets  and  mu- 
sicians arising  to  inspire  and  make  glad 
the  world.  Reveal  to  them  beauty  in 
color  and  line,  acquaint  them  with  the 
men  and  women  who  have  reflected 
upon  canvas  and  wrought  in  stone  the 
deepest  and  simplest  attributes  of  na- 
ture and  life,  and  we  shall  see  these 
toys  and  girls  of  ours  finding  expres- 
sion for  a  genius  which  might  have  re- 
mained forever  dumb,  if  we  had  not  op- 
ened the  gate  into  the  wonderful  realm 
of  art. 

Longfellow  says:  "Many  have  gen- 
ius but  wanting  art  are  dumb.*'  May 
we  not  cause  any  little  one  under  our 
charge  to  go  blind  and  dumb  through 
life  because  of  our  failure  to  lead  him 
rightly  in  youth.  May  we  also  be  for- 
given if  we  have  said  or  even  thought, 
that  any  simple  book  or  story  is  good 
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enough  for  the  little  child  until  he  has 
mastered  the  technique  of  reading.  Our 
motto  should  rather  be  that  nothing  is 
too  good  for  the  child.  We  must  give 
him  the  best  there  is. 

William  DeWitt  Hyde  says:  "It  is 
not  so  much  consequence  what  a  boy 
knows  as  w^hat  he  loves."  The  period 
when  the  emotions  are  ^irred,  either 
for  good  or  evil,  is  never  so  great  as 
during  the  four  years  which  the  child 
spends  under  the  direction  of  a  prim- 
ary teacher,  and  the  most  effective 
channel  the  teacher  has  for  inspiring 
in  him  a  love  for  all  that  is  beautiful 
and  true  in  life,  in  literature,  and  in 
art,  is  through  that  branch  of  work 
which  we  designate  as  "Primary  Read- 
ing." 

COMMENT. 

Apropos  to  Miss  Grover's  contribu- 
tion to  the  art  of  teaching  primary 
reading,  the  parent  and  teacher  would 
find  much  that  is  suggestive  in  "The 
Philology  of  the  English  Tongue,"  by 
John  Earle,  M.A.,*of  Oxford,  England. 

The  most  suggestive  thing  and  diat 
which  explains  some  of  the  points  of 
Miss  Grover's  method  is  that  it  is  the 
child's  musical  sense  and  not  his  in- 
tellectual sense  that  has  most  to  do  in 
aw-akening  his  language  sense.  He  says 
"the  first  awakener  of  language  is 
Love,  and  the  first  developer  is  sound." 
This  is  the  key  to  the  child's  interest 
in  the  mother  goose  melodies,  and  the 
man  or  woman  of  normal  growth  finds 
a  similar  fascination  for  rhymes  without 
reason. 

Who  that  has  read  Coleridge's 
Kubla  Khan  can  resist  the  fascination 
of  the  follow-ing  lines,  meaningless  as 
they  seem : 


"In  Xanadu   did  Kiibia   Khan 
A  stately  pleasure  dome  decree: 
Where  Alph,  the  sacred  river  ran 
Through  caverns  mea^ureless  to  man 
Down  to  a  sunless  sea" — 

Mr.  Earle  says  further:  "the  fact  is 
that  children  have  a  greater  apprecia- 
tion of  sound  than  of  sense,  and  that 
accordingly  their  early  w^ords  are  in 
good  melody  and  bad  grammar.  Their 
judgment  of  the  fitnes  of  words  for  the 
office  they  fill  rests  and  can  rest  on 
nothing  else  than  the  chime  of  the 
sound  wMth  their  notion  of  the  thing  in- 
dicated. The  judgment  of  children  is 
often  found  so  firm  and  distinct  on  this 
matter  that  we  must  conclude  that  the 
greater  part  of  their  wakening  minds 
has  been  concerned  with  the  discrimin- 
ation of  sound.'' 

He  gives  the  following  illustration 
among  others : 

"A  father  who  kept  pigeons  had  the 
whim  to  call  them  all  by  some  fanciful 
name;  and  as  they  multiplied,  it  became 
hard  to  invent  acceptable  names.  So  it 
happened  that  some  were  chosen  from 
classical  sources.  Of  these  it  was  ob- 
served (months  after)  that  one  had 
fixed  itself  in  the  memory  of  the  chil- 
dren. They  were  chasing  their  kitten,' 
and  their  inward  glee  was  venting  itself 
in  the  name  of  Andromache,  which 
they  used  as  a  term  of  endearment. 
Some  days  later,  when  they  were  again 
at  play,  and  shouting  'Andromache,  * 
their  father  asked  them  'Which  is  An- 
dromache?' The  younger  answered 
with  an  exhuberance  of  satisfaction, 
*Johnnie's  calling  me  Andromache.* 
The  father  re])lied,  *If  Johnnie  calls  you 
Andromache,  IM  call  him  Polyhym- 
nia!' At  this  Johnnie  (a  boy  of  six) 
towered  up  like  a  i)illar  of  moral  con- 
viction, and  in  a  tone  of  mingled  dis- 
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dain  and  deprecation  said :  *Augh !  No- 
body couldn't  be  called  that  Fm 
sure.'  "  In  his  judgment  the  sound  did 
not  fit  a  person.  When  we  consider 
that  with  the  child  the  word  and  the 


thing  are  one  and  the  same,  we  will  see 
still  more  clearly  why  they  insist  that 
agreeable  sounds, — to  them,  —  must 
name  agreeable  things. 


TEACHERS'  SALARIES. 


No  educational  question  is  more  gen- 
erally and  prominently  before  the  edu- 
cational and  general  public  than  this 
one  of  teachers'  salaries. 

Dr.  Harris  shows  that  it  is  only  the 
professional  teachers  that  ought  to  be 
counted  in  this  matter.  From  that 
stand-point  the  rise  in  salaries  through- 
out the  country  has  been  rapid  during 
the  last  score  of  years.  Of  those  step- 
ping-stone teachers  who  teach  while 
waiting  for  something  else  to  turn  up, 
the  pay  is  now  and  has  long  been  an 
adequate  remuneration  for  the  work 
done.  The  error  to  be  eradicated  from 
the  public  mind  is  that  teachers'  salar- 
ies must  be  uniform  in  the  respective 
grades  without  regard  to  scholarship, 
professional  study  or  the  value  of  the 
actual  work  done.  The  time  has  come 
for  making  a  sharp  distinction  between 
the  pay  of  professional  teachers  who 
pursue  teaching  as  a  career,  and  the 
other  class  great  in  number  but  small  in 
attainments.  In  most  pursuits  there  is 
the  class  of  day  laborers,  and  the  body 
of  experts.  For  many  years  the  first 
class  will  predominate  largely  in  num- 
bers in  this  country,  in  the  teaching  vo- 
cations, because  there  will  not  be  ex- 
perts enough  to  fill  the  positions. 

The  professional  teachers  may  need 

to  combine  on  some  broad  platform  to 

compel  recognition.    Certainly  recogni- 

//0/7   irowJd   ]je  hastened   in  this   w^ay. 

"^^Je position  is  not  tenable  that  because 


one  is  worlffng  for  the  public  he  has 
no  voice  in  what  shall  be  his  remuner- 
ation. 

A  wise  combination  of  professional 
teachers,  who  are  professional  on  sim- 
ilar grounds  to  those  that  distinguish 
lawyers  and  physicians,  would  be  able 
to  compel  the  recognition  by  the  gen- 
eral public  of  the  difference  between 
those  professionally  equipped  and  those 
who  are  not.  The  professional  teacher 
is  one  who  has  made  due  preparation 
before  entering  upon  the  practice,  or 
who  has  achieved  the  professional  abil- 
ity through  experience  and  study. 

A  novel  way  of  forcing  an  increase 
of  salary  from  a  community  by  teach- 
ers in  the  rural  districts  is  set  forth  on 
another  page.  The  ability  and  kind 
spirit  with  which  this  campaign  was 
conducted  through  the  public  press 
and  the  results  that  followed  are  cer- 
tainly suggestive.  It  is  the  principle 
of  combination  applied  to  the  teaching 
vocation. 

If  the  salaries  of  professional  teach- 
ers are  to  be  advanced  commensurate 
with  the  qualifications  the  teacher  must 
have  and  with  the  time  and  expense  of 
acquiring  them,  and  if  that  is  to  be  done 
soon,  some  sort  of  union  of  the  profes- 
sional class  which  shall  fix  a  basis  for 
minimum  salaries  is  necessary.  The 
professional  class  of  teachers  has  now 
become  large  enough  to  make  a  union 
of  sentiment  strongly  influential. 
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WHY  PUPILS  LEAVE  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  IN  THE  FIRST  YEAR. 


Statistics  on  this  question  arc  almost  wholly 
valueless  because  they  touch  upon  only  the 
superficial,  local,  and  temporary  elements  in 
the  problem.  The  real  causes  of  the  defection 
from  the  high  school  lie  deeper,  are  more  fun- 
damental. I  shall  name  only  these,  all  apply- 
ing to  the  teacher  or  the  teaching  and  all, 
therefore,  fundamental. 

First,  the  predominance  of  women  among 
high  school  teachers. 

Second,  as  a  corollary  of  the  first,  the  gen- 
eral character,  professionally  speaking,  of  the 
teachers  in  the  high  schools,  I  do  not  attach 
much  importance  to  the  fact  that  these  teach- 
ers— as  a  body — are  untrained  in  pedagogy  and 
psychology,  for  in  a  properly  sized  high  school 
under  the  care  of  a  good  principal,  an  inex- 
perienced teacher  will  gain  more  in  one  year's 
actual  teaching  than  any  agency  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  we  now  possess  i|i  this  country 
could  give  her  in  all  the  years  of  its  course. 
But  that  the  high  schools  should  be  at  the 
mercy  of  makeshift  and  :  Pepping  stone  teach- 
er* i*;  indeed  a  serious  thing. 

Third,  the  uneducated  specialist.  A  certain 
amount  of  specializing  amongN  teachers  in  the 
high  schools  is  necessary,  but  the  extent  to 
which  that  is  being  carried  is  working  evil  ev- 
ery day.  Under  the  care  of  this  .specialist  two 
things  happen,  (a)  his  subject  is  viewed  with- 
out regard  to  its  relation  with  other  subjects, 
of  which  he  knows  little  or  nothing;  (b)  he 
cares  only  for  the  development  of  his  subject 
and  loses  sight  of  the  pupil,  his  motto  becom- 
ing, *the  pupil  for  the  subject,  and  not  the  sub- 
ject for  the  pupil.' 

Remedies^ First,  the  employment  of  fewer 
women  as  teachers  in  the  high  school ;  second, 
a  competence  secure  enough  to  induce  men  to 
enter  the  profession  of  teaching  as  a  calling; 
and  third,  the  education  and  humanization  of 
all  specialists. — Prin.  Isaac  Thomas,  Burling- 
ton High  School,  Vt. 

EDITORIAL   COMMENT. 

We  are  slow  to  believe  that  it  is  be- 
cause there  is  a  preponderance  of 
women  in  the  High  Schools  that  the 
pupils  leave  the  High  School  early  in 
the  course.    It  is  as  great  a  mistake  to 


have  the  high  school  faculty  wholly 
made  up  of  women  as  it  is  to  have  it 
composed  wholly  of  men.  The  pupils 
should  have  the  influence  of  both  in 
equal  measure,  so  far  as  that  is  practic- 
able. But  when  the  pupils  tire  of  the 
High  School  it  is  because  the  work 
done  there  is  not  attractive  to  them,  or 
is  not  so  taught  that  they  are  interested 
in  mastering  it.  A  man,  because  he  is  a 
man,  will  not  interest  a  youth  at  this 
period  of  life  any  more  certainly  than 
will  a  woman  because  she  is  a  woman. 
There  are  two  things  prominently  the 
matter  with  the  high  schools,  i.  Too 
many  of  the  teachers  are  not  masters  of 
the  situati(^n,  either  psychologically  or 
scholastically.  The  community  gets 
more  than  it  pays  for  but  it  ought  to 
pay  for  a  good  deal  more  tlian  it  is  now 
getting. 

2.  Too  many  different  things  are  at- 
tempted and  nothing  i>ursued  long 
enough  to  make  it  worth  while.  The 
studeiit  does  not  recognize  that  he  is 
growing  in  knowledge,  or  in  the  power 
to  use  knowledge.  He  finds  no  close 
relation  of  his  life  in  school  to  his  life 
after  graduation.  His  school  is  an  hia- 
tus between  his  life  before  entering  and 
his   life   after   leaving. 

There  is  no  physical  nor  spiritual  rea- 
son why  persons  of  one  sex  cannot 
become  as  efficient  teachers  in  a  high 
school  as  -those  of  the  other  sex .  The 
personality,  which  is  a  factor  of  su- 
preme importance — of  the  two  sexes 
— differs  widely  and  the  high  school 
needs  equally  that  of  each. 
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TEACHERS  UNION  IN  "EGYPT." 
How  THE  Teachers  oi^  Saline  County  Solved  the  Salary  Question. 

BY  S.  T.  ROBINSON. 


Organizations  for  mutual  protection 
are  now  common  in  all  trades  and  pro- 
fessions where  men  arid  women  labor 
for  a  fixed  consideration.  In  fact  the 
only  great  army  of  wage  earners,  yet 
unorganized  for  this  purpose,  is  "the 
public  school  teachers  of  America. 
Some  weak  movements  along  this  line 
have  been  started  but  it  remained  for 
the  teachers  of  Saline  county  to  take 
the  initiative  in  the  present  new  move- 
ment and  carry  it  to  a  successful  term- 
ination. Theirs  was  a  logical  begin- 
ning and  a  successful  ending.  The 
teachers  of  the  state  of  Illinois  should 
do  homage  to  this  iconoclastic  lx)dy  of 
workers,  and  cast  their  eyes  in  rever- 
ence toward  this  land  of  **Egypt." 
Theirs  was  not  a  work  that  was  to  ht 
accomplished  in  a  day.  It  to<jk  a  united 
effort  of  a  determined  body  of  teachers, 
who  were  thorough  believers  in  the 
justice  of  their  cause,  and  who  would 
not  listen  to  the  threats  and  promises 
of  the  opposition.  Of  course  there 
were  a  few  who,  as  of  old,  became 
doubtful  of  their  ability  to  win;  for- 
got their  pledges;  and  became  wor- 
shipers of  the  "golden  calf."  This 
"golden  calf"  was  devoutly  worshiped 
by  a  few  thirty  dollar  teachers  who 
were  offered  forty  dollars  for  teaching 
a  fifty  dollar  school.  But  these  were 
exceptions,  and  few,  as  but  eight  of 
the  one  hundred  and  forty  teachers 
who  joined  the  "union''  taught  for  less 
than  their  school  was  listed — and  in 
some  cases  but  a  few  cents  less  on  the 
month,  just  enough  for  the  directors  to 
say  they  had  not  paid  the  "scale."  It 
Tfvis  at  the  March  mectinfr  in  1Q04  that 


the  following  resolution  was  presented 
by  one  of  the  leading  teachers  in  this 
movement  for  higher  salaries. 

''Resolved,  That  no  teacher  of  this 
county  sign  a  contract  for  the  ensuing 
year  for  teaching  for  other  than  the  cal- 
endar month. 

"That  the  president  of  this  associa- 
tion shall  appoint  a  committee  of  five 
members  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  as- 
certain from  the  valuation  of  taxable 
property  of  each  district  in  the  county 
the  price  it  can  pay  for  teaching,  fur- 
nish each  teacher  with  a  list  of  such 
prices,  and  from  this  list  so  furnished 
let  the  teacher  select  .his  school  and 
price  for  teaching  same." 

The  introduction  of  this  resolution 
provoked  a  heated  discussion,  after  the 
passage  of  which  the  president  an- 
nounced that  he  would  appoint  one 
member  from  each  township  to  act  on 
this  committee.  Some  days  after  this 
meeting  the  president  notified  the  mem- 
bers of  their  appointment  and  duties, 
and  called  a  meeting  for  March  19,  at 
which  time  said  committee  met  and 
fixed  the  following  table  as  a  basis  for 
figuring  the  minimum  i)rice  each  dis- 
trict could  pay  their  teacher : 

For  valuation  of  $5,000  or  less  $25.00  per  month 
$  5.000  to  $  6,000  valuation  $27.00  per  month 
$  6.000  to  $  7,000  valuation  $30.00  per  month 
$  7,000  to  $  8,000  valuation  $32.00  per  month 
$  8.000  to  $  9.000  valuation  $3500  per  month 
$  9,000  to  $10,000  valuation  $37-50  i)er  month 
$10,000  to  $11,000  valuation  $40.00  per  month 
$11,000  to  $12,000  valuation  $4-250  per  month 
$12,000  to  $14,000  valuation  $4500  per  month 
$14,000  to  $16,000  valuation  $47-50  per  month 
$16,000  to  $18,000  valuation  $50.00  per  month 
$18,000  to  $20,000  valuation  $52.50  per  month 
$20,000  to  $22,000  valuation  $55.00  per  month 
$22,000  to  $24,000  valuation  $57.50  per  month 
$24,000  to  $26,000  valuation  $60.00  per  month 
over      $26,000  valuation  $60.00  per  month 
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Provided  there  was  but  one  teacher,  but  if 
more  than  one  this  table  should  be  the  basis 
for  figuring  the  price  for  each  teacher. 

From  the  foregoing^  table  the  com- 
mittee made  a  Hst  of  the  schools  of  the 
county  and  the  salary  each  could  pay 
and  had  it  printed  and  mailed  to  each 
teacher  of  the  county.  According  to 
the  scale  there  is  one  school  listed  at 
$25.00  and  one  at  $100.00,  the  latter 
having  two  teachers.  This  scale  brings 
the  average  salary  for  men  from  $34.77 
(State  Supt.'s  report  for  tqoj)  to 
S45.00  and  that  for  women  from 
S28.87  to  $40.00,  an  average  of  more 
than  Sto.oo  per  month  for  each  school 
in  the  county.  There  are  126  teachers 
in  Saline  county  and  86  scho<^l  districts. 
There  were  140  teachers  who  signed 
the  pledge  to  demand  the  scale  price 
for  teaching,  and  we  are  sorry  to  say 
that  eight  of  these  taught  for  less. 
There  were  fourteen  teachers  in  the 
county  that  would  not  sign  the  pledge, 
some  nf  these  taught  for  less  than  the 
scale  price,  yet  received  higher  salaries 
than  previfnisly.  At  the  date  of  this 
writing  the  county  sui)erintendent  re- 
ports that  no  school  has  been  contracteil 
for  less  than  the  scale  set  by  the  teach- 
ers, and  many  are  receiving  m(»re.  Di- 
rectors are  riding  over  the  county  hunt- 
ing the  best  teachers  for  which  they 
arc  willing  to  pay  a  high  salary,  in 
many  districts  offering  more  than  the 
"scale."  While  the  directors  through- 
out the  county  proteste<l  against  paying 
a  price  fixed  without  their  consent,  yet 
in  most  cases  there  was  no  alternative, 
and  the  result  is  their  schools  were 
never  better,  and  all  concerned  arc  in- 
terested as  never  before. 

But  all  this  was  not  accomplished 
without  a  struggle.  Tlie  directors  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of  protecting 


their  '^rights,"  and  many  declared  they 
would  never  employ  a  teacher  that  had 
joined  the  "union.''  In  an  endeavor  to 
get  the  directors  and  teachers  together 
that  they  might  come  to  a  l)etter  un- 
derstanding County  Superintendent 
York  called  a  joint  meeting  of  the  two 
organizations  to  be  held  at  Harrisburg, 
May  2^,  1904.  At  this  meeting  a  mem- 
ber of  the  directors'  organization  pre- 
sided, although  a  large  majority  of  the 
directors  refused  to  meet  in  joint  ses- 
sion but  held  a  meeting  of  their  own, 
passing  many  resolutions  and  saying 
many  things  that  would  not  look  well 
in  print.  A  committee  of  teachers  was 
apiHjinted  to  go  in  i^erson  and  invite 
these  directors  to  meet  with  them  in  the 
afternoon,  which  they  accepted.  At  this 
afternoon  meeting  Hon.  W.  V.  Chois- 
ser  an<l  l*rof.  Harry  Taylor,  princii)al 
(^f  the  Townshi])  PTigh  School,  made 
strong  s])eeclies  of  ''reconciliation,"  at 
the  close  of  which  Hon.  W.  F.  Scott, 
president  •>f  the  I)oard  of  education  of 
the  city  of  Harrisburg,  proposed  that 
each  organization  select  five  of  their 
re])resentative  members  which  should 
constitute  a  l>)ard  of  arbitration, 
and  that  both  organizations 
should  abide  by  their  decision.  This 
the  <lirectors  refusal  to  do.  At  this 
point  in  the  meeting  a  majority  of  the 
directors  "boltecr*  an<l  left  the  building 
to  hold  a  'Mirectors  rights"  meeting 
at  the  court  h<mse.  The  directors'  com- 
mittee on  resolutions  presented  the  fol- 
l«)wing  report  which  was  unanimously 
adopted:  *'\Ve  the  <lirectors  of  Saline 
county  believe  in  the  free  and  e(|ual 
rights  of  American  citizens,  and  believe 
that  the  steps  of  Saline  county  teachers, 
in  former  resolutions,  is  absolutely  con- 
trarv  to  law ;   be  it  therefore 
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'*Resolvedj  That  we  ignore  their  ac- 
tio© fixing  the  scale  of  prices  in  the 
different  districts,  and  demand  that 
they  concede  to  the  directors  of  this 
county  the  right  to  be  the  judges  as  to 
the  fitness  of  applicants  morally,  and 
of  the  financial  ability  of  the  districts. 
Be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  directors  give 
the  young  teachers  of  the  county  a 
chance  at  the  schools  the  coming  year. 
''Resolved,  That  all  teachers  apply- 
ing for  schools  must  be  accompanied 
with  a  legal  certificate. 

"Resolved,  That  we,  the  directors 
of  the  rural  districts  of  Saline  county, 
ask  the  teachers  of  said  county  to  re- 
scind their  action  of  fixing  the  price  of 
teaching  on  thp  assessed  valuation,  and 
instead  thereof  it  be  fixed  between 
teacher  and  board  that  employs  him; 
and  that  the  price  be  a  fair  compensa- 
Hon  for  the  services  rendered." 

While  this  resolution  was  being  read 
and  passed  by  the  directors  at  the  court 
house,  the  teachers  at  the  school  build- 
ing were  busy  signing  a  pledge  that 
they  would  all  stand  or  fall  on  their 
proposed  line  of  action.  They  felt  that 
for  years  they  had  asked  for  this  "fair 
compensation"  and  their  wishes  were 
never  considered.  Thoughout  the  sum- 
mer a  discussion  of  the  matter  was  kept 
up  through  the  columns  of  the  county 
papers  by  representatives  of  the  two 
organizations. 

Some  schools  were  not  opened  till 
late  in  the  season,  but  in  nearly  all  such 
cases  the  directors  were  forced  to  take 
an  inferior  teacher  at  the  scale  price. 
All  such  feeling  has  now  passed  and 
the  directors  generally  see  that  this  agi- 
tation has  been  a  great  benefit  to  the 
schoo)s  of  the  county  and  are  now  will- 


ing to  pay  all  that  is  asked,  but  are 
justly  demanding  better  preparation  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers,  which  will  all 
result  in  good.  The  directors  of  Sa- 
line county  are  a  body  of  fair  minded 
men,  many  of  them  have  been  or  are 
now  teachers  themselves.  They  needed 
but  one  lesson.  There  was  probably 
never  such  a  meeting  held  in  the  history 
of  our  public  school  system  as  was  held 
by  the  directors  of  Saline  county  at 
Harrisburg,  June  4,  1905.  There  was 
a  great  contrast  in  this  meeting  and 
those  of  the  year  previous.  Here  was 
an  earnest  body  of  men  who  had  met 
for  a  purpose,  who  were  seeking  more 
light  on  the  subject  of  public  school 
work.  In  the  afternoon  they  had  an 
"experience  meeting"  at  wjiich  time 
they  told  who  had  taught  their  school, 
his  success,  where  he  was  spending  his 
vacation,  etc.,  etc. 

In  most  cases  they  reported  the  best 
school  they  had  ever  had,  and  that 
greater  interest  was  manifested  by  all 
concerned.  They  have  never  as  now 
felt  their  responsibilities  as  directors. 
They  feel  their  duties  are  more  than 
hiring  and  paying  teachers.  The  spirit 
of  improvement  is  running  high.  Uni- 
formity of  text  books  has  been  adopted 
by  the  county  association  and  will  go 
into  effect  this  year.  Many  new  im- 
provements are  spoken  of  and  all  are 
alive  and  active.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  contest  many  directors  resigned, 
but  now  it  is  considered  an  honor  to 
hold  this  position.  The  teachers  of  the 
county  owe  much  for  their  success  to 
the  untiring  efforts  of  their  president 
Otto  D.  Edwards,  and  County  Super- 
intendent Lewis  E.  York,  without 
whose  help  they  could  have  never  at- 
tained the  success  that  is  theirs. 
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FROM   THE   FIELD. 


The  Personality  of  the  Teacher. 

(An  address  of  President  Hyde,  of  Bowdoin 
G>Ilege,  to  the  teachers  of  Indianapolis  has  the 
following  paragraphs  which  we  have  selected 
for  the  inspiration  and  guidance  of  the  teacher 
during  the  coming  year.  He  selects  five  an- 
swers, for  this  lecture,  which  the  world  has 
given  to  the  problem  of  personality.  They  are 
the  Epicurean,  the  Stoic,  the  Platonic,  the 
Aristotelian,  and  the  Christian.  Stated  in 
brief,  the  Epicurean  answers  "Get  all  the 
pleasure  you  can;"  the  Stoic,  "Shut  out  all 
superfluous  griefs  and  worry;"  the  Platonist, 
"Get  above  petty  details  and  live  a  life  of  your 
own;"  the  Aristotelian,  "Develop  a  sense  of 
proportion  and  shirk  and  slight  and  exclude 
a  thousand  distractions  that  are  good  enough 
for  other  people,  but  which  you  cannot  afford." 
We  print  at  this  time  his  application  to  the 
teacher  of  Aristotle's  answer.  The  full  answer 
given  by  the  spirit  of  Christ  will  follow  at 
some  future  time. — Editor.) 

"It  is  not  what  one  does;  it  is  the 
whole  purpose  of  life  consciously  or 
unconsciously  expressed  in  the  doing, 
that  measures  the  worth  of  the  man 
or  the  woman  who  does  it.  At  the  fam- 
ily table,  at  the  bench  in  the  shop,  at 
the  desk  in  the  office,  in  the  seats  at  the 
theater,  in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  in 
the  pews  of  the  church,  saint  and  sin- 
ner sit  side  by  side;  and  the  keenest 
outward  observer  cannot  observe  the 
slightest  difference  in  the  particular 
things  that  they  do. 

"From  this  point  of  view  personality 
depends  on  the  sense  of  proportion. 
This  sense  of  proportion  is  the  most 
essential  part  of  a  teacher's  equipment. 
Every  teacher  has  opportunity  to  do 
twenty  times  as  much  as  he  is  able  to 
do  well.  The  important  thing  is  to 
know  which  twentieth  to  do  and  which 
nineteen-twentieths  to  leave  undone. 
Between  mastery  of  subjects  taught, 


general  reading,  provisional  study  and 
exercise,  recreation,  social  engage- 
ments, personal  work  with  individual 
scholars,  private  affairs,  correspond- 
ence, the  regular  work  of  the  class  room, 
the  correcting  of  papers,  preparation  of 
particular  lessons,  church  clubs,  fhere 
is  obviously  far  more  draft  on  the 
teacher's  time  and  strength  than  can 
be  met  with  safety.  Teaching  is  an 
extra  hazardous  profession,  so  far  at 
any  rate  as  the  nervous  system  is  con- 
cerned. Into  each  of  several  of  these 
lines  one  might  put  his  whole  energy 
and  still  leave  much  to  be  accomplished. 
The  teacher's  problem,  then,  is  one  of 
proportion  and  selection,  to  know  what 
to  slight  and  what  to  emphasize.  The 
elements  that  enter  into  the  problem  are 
different  in  each  person.  Consequently, 
no  general  rules  can  be  laid  down.  The 
teacher  should  have  a  pretty  clear  idea 
of  what  he  means  to  do  and  be.  That 
which  is  essential  to  this  main  end 
should  be  accepted  at  all  costs;  that 
which  hinders  it  should  be  rejected  at 
all  costs.  When  the  choice  is  between 
things  which  help  it  more  and  help  it 
less,  those  which  help  it  should  be 
taken  and  those  which  help  it  less 
should  be  rejected.  The  teacher  should 
learn  to  say  "no!"  to  calls  which  are 
good  in  themselves,  but  are  not  good 
for  him.  For  instance,  amateur  theat- 
ricals are  good  in  themselves,  but  no 
teacher  who  is  teaching  five  or  six 
hours  a  day  can  afford  to  give  three 
or  four  evenings  a  week  to  lengthy  re- 
hearsals. Church  fairs  are  good  in 
themselves,  but  the  wise  teacher  will 
leave  the  management  of  such  things 
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to  persons  who  have  more  leisure. 
Church  attendance  on  Sunday  is  a 
good  thing  in  itself,  but  one  service  a 
day  is  as  much  as  the  average  teacher 
can  attend  who  intends  to  do  his  best 
the  five  working  days  of  the  week. 
Sunday  School  teaching  is  an  excellent 
thing  in  itself,  but  as  the  rule  it  is  the 
one  thing  above  all  others  from  which 
the  conscientious  public  school  teacher 
will  most  rigidly  refrain.  For  Sunday 
School  teaching  puts  th^  teacher  on 
what  should  be  the  chief  day 'of  rest 
into  precisely  the  same  state  of  nervous 
tension  that  must  be  maintained  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  week.  Sun- 
day School  teaching  for  a  public  school 
teacher  is  very  much  the  same  misuse 
of  Sunday  that  taking  in  a  big  Sunday 
washing  would  be  for  a  washer-woman 
who  had  washings  to  do  on  all  the 
other  six  days  of  the  week.  Making 
out  absolutely  accurate  rank  and  read-' 
ing  carefully  all  the  written  work  of  a 
large  class  of  pupils  is  a  good  thing  in 
itself,  but  wise  superintendents  will 
save  their  teachers  as  much  of  that 
work  as  possible,  and  teachers  them- 
selves will  understand  that  if  anything 
is  to  be  shirked  this  is  the  best  place  to 
economize  nervous  force.  Of  course, 
if  it  is  done  at  all,  it  must  be  done  hon- 
estly. But  the  difference  between  rapid 
glancing  and  quick  final  judgment  ui 
such  matters,  and  minute  perusing  and 
prolonged  deliberation  in  each  case  is 
of  little  advantage  to  the  pupils  in  the 
long  run,  and  is  often  bought  at  excess- 
ive cost  of  the  vitality  and  strength  of 
the  teacher.  Emphasize  essentials,  slight 
non-essentials.  Do  the  thing  that  counts. 
Leave  things  that  do  not  count  undone 
or  get  them  done  quickly.  Remember 
t/73t  physical  health,   mental   elasticity 


and  freshness  and  vivacity  of  spirits 
must  be  maintained  at  all  costs ;  in  the 
interest  of  the  school  and  the  scholars  no 
less  than  as  a  matter  of  imperative  self- 
preservation.  The  wise  teacher  will 
say  to  himself  "I  must  know  the  lessons 
I  teach."  "I  must  do  some  reading  out- 
side." "I  must  take  an  interest  in  my 
individual  scholars."  "I  must  keep  my- 
self strong  and  happy  and  well." 
"These  are  essential  and  for  the  sake 
of  these  things  I  stand  ready  to  sac- 
rifice all  mere  red  tape."  "I  stand 
ready  to  be  misunderstood  by  good 
people  who  know  nothing  of  the  strain 
I  am  under."  "I  stand  ready  even  to 
shrink  and  to  slig^ht  minor  matters 
when  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  in  order 
to  do  the  main  things  well."  In  the 
great  name  of  Aristotle,  then,  resolve 
to  observe  and  apply  this  fundamental 
sense  of  proportion.  Be  sure  that  what 
you  do  is  right  for  you,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  you  are  placed, 
with  the  definite  obligations  that  are 
laid  upon  you.  Never  mind  if  you  do 
not  do  everything  that  other  people  ex- 
pect you  to  do ;  if  you  do  not  do  things 
which,  though  good  in  themselves  and 
right  for  other  people  to  do,  in  your 
specific  situation  for  you  would  be 
wrong.  In  other  words,  have  your 
own  individual  ends  perfectly  clear jj 
and  accept  or  reject  the  various  calls 
that  come  to  you  according  as  they 
further  or  hinder  these  clearly  grasped 
individual  aims. 

"Now,  we  have  four  bits  of  advice 
from  four  of  the  world's  greatest  teach- 
ers. There  remains  the  counsel  of  the 
greatest  teacher  of  all.  Christ  says  to 
the  teacher  "Make  the  interests  and  aims 
of  each  one  of  your  scholars  your  own.*' 
Whether  a  teacher  is  a  Christian  in  the 
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profoundest  sense  of  the  term  depends 
not  in  the  least  on  whether  he  is  a  Cath- 
olic or  a  Protestant,  a  Conservative  or 
a  Liberal.  It  depends  on  whether  the 
teacher  has  his  own  point  of  view,  his 
personal  interests,  and  then  regards  the 
scholars  as  alien  beings  to  be  dealt  with 
as  the  rules  of  the  school  may  require 
and  as  his  own  personal  interest  and 
reputation  may  suggest ;  or  whether  in 
sjrmpathy  and  generous  interest  he 
makes  the  life  and  problems  of  each 
scholar  a  genuine  part  of  the  problem 
of  his  own  enlarged  nature  and  gener- 
ous heart.  The  greatest  difference  be- 
tween teachers,  after  all,  is  that  in  this 
deepest  sense  some  teachers  are  Chris- 
tians and  some  teachers  are  not.  The 
teacher  who  is  not  a  Christian  accord- 
ing to  this  definition,  will  work  for  rep- 
utation and  pay,  will  teach  what  is  re- 
quired and  rule  the  school  by  sheer 
authority  and  force..  Between  teacher 
and  scholar  a  great  gulf  will  be  fixed; 
the  only  bridges  across  that  gulf  will 
be  authority  and  constraint  on  the  part ' 
of  the  teacher ;  fear  and  self-interest  on 
•  the  part  of  the  pupils.  Such  a  teacher 
will  set  tasks  before  the  scholars  and 
compel  them  to  do  them.  Here  such 
a  teacher's  responsibility  will  end." 


Life  and  the  Teaching  Life. 

This  is  July — about  the  middle  of 
the  first  half.  The  morning  is  gray 
and  cool,  with  a  suggestion  of  summer 
warmth  on  what  would  be  the  sunny 
side  of  the  city  street  if  the  sun  were 
shining.  A  breeze  comes  around  the 
comer  to  meet  one  or  blows  with  soft 
dampness  out  of  the  alley  way. 

As  I  crossed  the  street  just  now  I 
passed  an  automobile  halting  for  a  mo- 


ment beside  the  pavement.  The  face  of 
one  occupant  impressed  itself  in  my 
brief  glance.  It  was  not  young,  but 
its  expression  was  one  of  joyous  peace- 
fulness.  From  the  back  of  the  sum- 
mer hat  a  cream-tinted  veil  was  drawn 
and  its  ends  were  caught  at  the  waist 
by  a  bunch  of  big  white  daisies.  It 
was  a  charming  picture,  but  by  an  in- 
stantaneous mental  process  my  mind 
jumped  from  its  contemplation  to  the 
thought  of  the  myriad  scattered  mem- 
bers of  our  army, — ^the  teaching  army, 
and  I  found  myself  wondering  Jiow 
many  of  them  are  this  morning  relax- 
ing in  absolute  rest  and  enjoyment. 
Probably  sixty  per  cent  are  either  in  a 
summer  school  or  on  their  way  to  one. 
Some  of  that  number  are,  it  may  be, 
sewing  at  home  or  in  a  stuffy  little 
boarding-house  room  getting  ready  to 
go  to  one.  Of  the  remainder,  the  ma- 
jority are  in  their  homes,  real  ones 
(which  thank  heaven  at  least  that  pro- 
portion pos3ess),  helping  with  the  var- 
ious household  duties,  sewing  and 
spending  some  time  each  day  "cram- 
ming" for  the  July  examinations.  If 
they  pass  those  they  can  have  the  month 
of  August  care-free  they  say.  If  they 
don't,  as  alas  they  may  not,  August 
will  find  them  again  at  work  with  an 
even  more  hopeless  sinking  of  the 
heart,  and  so  the  summer  goes  by. 

With  almost  the  entire  number  what- 
ever the  environment  and  employment, 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  sub-con- 
scious mind  is  keeping  up  a  steady  cur- 
rent of  thought  on  the  trials  and  exas- 
perations of  the  year  just  closed  and 
dwelling  on  those  to  come  in  a  soul- 
wearying  alternation  of  hope  and 
fear, — hope  for  recognition  of  services 
and  fear  that  it  will  not  covc«.\    Vvkss^ 
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that  some  readjustment  of  the  corps 
and  the  grades  will  bring  pleasanter 
associations,  lighter  and  more  success- 
ful work, — fear  that  conditions  will  be 
worse  rather  than  better.  Is  there  a 
face  in  all  the  army  that  wears  the  look 
of  serene  peace  which  rested  just  now 
on  that  of  the  lady  of  the  daisies  ? 

Just  here  I  am  interrupted  by  a  voice, 
a  composite  photograph  of  a  voice  if  I 
may  use  the  expression.  It  says  "Do 
you  expect  the  wearing,  carking  cares 
of  a  school-teacher's  life  to  compound 
into  the  same  results  as  a  receipe  made 
up  of  an  automobile,  idleness,  flowers 
and  the  wealth  for  which  these  stand? 
Give  us  the  latter  and  we  will  show  you 
what  we,  too,  can  do  in  the  way  of 
peacefulnss,  even  joyousness  of  soul 
and  of  expression,  but  don't  aggravate 
us  by  invidious  comparisons." 


The  writer  sat  for  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  with  a  dear  friend  one  evening 
recently.  They  talked  busily,  the  con- 
versation being  mainly  in  the  hands  of 
the  friend.  In  forty-five  minutes  of 
solid  talk  not  one  >yord  was  upon  any 
other  subject  than  the  annoyances  of 
the  school-year  just  closed.  They  were 
not  mere  figments  of  the  imagination, 
either,  they  were  real,  substantial  griev- 
ances. 

Several  years  ago  two  or  three  teach- 
ers from  a  town  whose  schools  are 
justly  of  good  fame  and  reputation 
were  on  a  street  car  in  New  York  City. 
The  car  stopped  and  they  saw  getting 
on,  a  primary  teacher  from  the  same 
place  whose  grade  of  work  was  that  of 
one  of  the  party  whom  we  shall  call 
Miss  A — .  "There  comes  Mary  B — ," 
she  exclaimed  in  an  undertone ;"  if  she 
doesn't  ask  me  about  the  work  in  num- 


bers of  my  second  class,  "I'll  invite  the 
party  to  lunch  at  Sherry's !"  Miss  B — 
took  the  vacant  seat  at  Miss  A — 's  side. 

Greetings  were  exchanged,  and  with 
scarcely  a  pause  she  turned  to  Miss 
A —  and  in  a  confidential  tone  said, 
"Have  you  planned  the  number  work 
for  your  second  class  yet?"  This  had 
been  one  of  those  vexing  little  prob- 
lems which  occasionally  force  them- 
selves into  the  most  carefully  arranged 
course  of  study.  It  had  been  the  en- 
grossing subject  with  Miss  B —  during 
the  school  year  just  passed.  It  was  so 
placed  in  h^  sub-conscious  mind  that 
the  sight  of  Miss  A —  brought  it  to  the 
surface  with  an  automatic  precision  of 
response  to  the  stimulus.  Miss  A — 
knew  her  so  well  that  she  knew  her- 
self to  be  entirely  safe  in  her  apparantly 
reckless  offer.  "Scratch  a  Russian  and 
you  will  find  a  Tartar."  "Scratch"  a 
teacher,  however  *well-disguised,  sub- 
mit her  to  some  simple  test,  and  as  a 
rule  the  profession  comes  to  the  sur- 
face at  once.  They  are  teachers,  first, 
last  and  always,  in  and  out  of  the 
school  room  and  school  term. 

Now  the  connection  between  the  first 
illustration  and  the  last  two  is  this :  the 
lady  of  the  automobile  and  the  flow- 
ers probably  did  not  get  her  sweet  se- 
renity of  expression  from  her  environ- 
ment or  a  "fortuitous  concourse"  of  cir- 
cumstances. My  friends  of  the  profes- 
sion did  not  find  their  disposition  to 
carry  the  vexations  of  their  calling 
through  the  sweet  summer  season  to 
points  remote  from  the  scenes  of  their 
cares,  in  the  profession  itself.  It  all 
resolves  itself  into  one  postulate, — 
called  a  postulate  because  I  don't  want 
to  be  called  upon  to  prove  it.  No  one 
has  ever  proved  it,  but  no  one  can  deny 
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its  truth — Life  is  not  a  matter  of  the 
outside  living  but  of  the  mental  and 
spiritual  attitude  toward  it.  There  are 
teachers,  few  indeed  in  proportion  to 
the  great  number,  who  have  learned 
this  truth  and  applied  it  in  their  calling. 
And  out  of  this  knowledge  which  is 
only  to  be  spiritually  discerned,  has 
come  a  seeming  miracle.  When  they 
became  able  to  shut  themselves  out 
from  dwelling  upon  the  cares  and  vex- 
ations, the  annoyances  and  disappoint- 
ments of  their  lot; — when  they  con- 
quered a  peace  between  themselves  and 
their  vocation; — when  they  learned 
that  the  supremest  thing  in  it  all  was 
not  appreciation,  promotion,  increase  of 
pay,  but  the  joy  of  being  a  providence 
to  the  children,  of  daily  •  breaking  the 
bread  of  life  to  hungry  little  souls; — 
then  did  their  own  souls  find  peace  and 
in  their  faces  shone  a  reflected  joy, — 
reflected  as  only  real  joy  can  be  from 
a  soul  at  peace  with  itself, — in  com- 
mand of  conditions  and  of  itself. 


What  is  written  this  cool,  cloudy, 
and  even  in  the  city,  dreamy  and  rest- 
ful day  will  be  read  about  the  opening 
of  the  term  in  September.  I  feel  that 
your  need  at  that  time  will  be  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  discussion  of  a  few 
principles  which  will  help  you  to  a  bet- 
ter grasp  of  the  conditions  of  your  life 
as  a  teacher  than  of  practical  school- 
room suggestions.  As  you  read  most 
of  you  are  resting  up  again,  getting 
your  second  wind  so  to  speak  after  the 
work  of  the  August-end  institute. 

If  our  need  and  our  lack,  as  teach- 
ers, can  be  summed  up  in  one  word, 
it  is  "perspective."  As  a  class  we  lack 
the  sense  and  the  practice  of  perspect- 
ive.   The  weight  of  detail  which  rests 


sometimes  crushingly  down  upon  us 
is  so  great  that  we  often  get  only  a 
distorted  and  wholly  unsatisfying  view 
of  life  and  knowledge  of  how  to  live 
our  lives.  Details  make  up  the  sum  of 
the  outside,  the  side  in  open  and  con- 
stant evidence  of  the  teacher's  life. 

She  can  only  free  herself,  her 
thoughts  and  conversation,  from  theii 
narrowing,  monopolizing  influence  by 
being  to  some  extent  a  philosopher, 
and  by  endeavoring  to  see  and  live  her 
life  as  a  whole, — or  in  proper  perspec- 
tive. Ah  aid  to  the  latter  is  to  be 
found  in  having  all  the  fim  possible.  la 
choosing  a  summer  school  the  latter 
question  is  an  important  one.  It  should 
be  as  remote  in  location  and  environ- 
ment from  one's  ordinary  surroundings 
as  is  practicable,  and  it  should  afford 
plenty  of  diversion.  The  best  summer 
schools  now  give  chances  for  lots  of 
play  with  their  work,  and  those  which 
do  not  do  so  should  be  avoided.  Choose 
a  summer  school  near  which  is  to  be 
found  plenty  of  fishing,  boating,  out- 
door sports  of  all  kinds,  and  whose  re- 
quirements are  not  so  great  or  so  in- 
sistent as  to  discourage  a  reasonable 
amount  of  participation  in  the  diver- 
sions at  hand. 

So  if  you  went  to  a  summer  school 
let  us  hope  that  it  was  one  with  plenty 
of  such  opportunities  and  that  you 
made  the  most  of  them.  But  let  us 
hope  with  still  more  earnestness  that 
there  were  some  weeks  of  the  vacation 
in  which  you  freed  yourself  from  all 
suggestions  and  associations  •  of  tlie 
school-room.  If  you  can't  get  away 
from  your  teaching  friends  during 
your  holiday  lay  the  strictest  embargo 
upon  yourself  and  them  as  to  talking 
shop.     In  order  to  do  that  you  taw&t 
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substitute  active  interests,  definite  lines 
of  ,thought  and  activity  which  lead  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  petty  details 
and  routine  work  of  teaching,  or  you 
will  find  yourself  slipping  over  and 
over  again  into  the  slough  of  despond 
by  the  school-gossip  route.  This  ad- 
vice, with  modifications,  is  good  in 
term  as  well  as  vacation  time.  We  must 
give  ourselves,  with  earnest  intensity 
to  the  work  of  preparation  outside  of 
the  school-room; — we  must  give  our- 
selves unreservedly,  even  passionately 
to  the  work  of  the  teaching  hours; — 
but  there  must  be  time  taken,  by  force 
if  need  be,in  which  we  can  be  ourselves, 
amuse,  entertain  and  instruct  ourselves 
as  individuals  who  have  rights  to  be 
considered  even  though  we  be  teachers. 

Our  entertainments  and  amusements 
must  of  course  be  selected  from  those 
offered  by  our  environment.  Reading  is 
more  a  matter  of  personal  choice.  We 
must  have  a  line  of  professional  read- 
ing, but  we  can  aid  ourselves  greatly 
in  preserving  our  balance  by  occasional 
miscellaneous  reading.  A  good,  ab- 
sorbing, stirring  novel  has  virtues  as  a 
brain  "masseur"  equalled  by  nothing 
else  that  I  know  of  and  novels  have  an 
indirect  professional  value  in  training 
the  imagination;  but  by  all  means 
never  allow  yourself  to  read  a  novel 
with  the  thought  in  mind  that  it  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  means  of  professional  grace. 
Read  it  for  its  own  sake,  and  for  your 
own  sake; — abandon  yourself  to  it, 
and  if  you  are  very  brain- weary,  read 
two  or  three  in  succession,  until  you 
are  in  turn  tired  of  your  diversion,  and 
glad  to  go  back  to  the  thought  of  work. 

"How  am  I  to  find  time  to  have  fun 

^nd  read  books^*  I  should  like  to  know," 

t/re  composite  voice  with  exasperation 


in  its  tones  seems  at  this  point  to  inter- 
rupt, "with  all  I  have  to  do, — with  all 
those  papers  to  be  marked?" 

With  regard  to  marking  papers,  let 
me  say,  as  Douglas  Jerrold  said  to 
people  about  to  marry, — "Don't!"  I 
know  that  such  advice  seems  to  some 
rank  heresy, — ^an  attacking  of  the  very 
foundations  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem, and  of  course  there  must  be  ra- 
tional modification  of  the  "don't"  in 
this  application.  But  you  know,  and 
I  know,  that  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  two  subjects  of  arithmetic 
and  spelling  the  amount  of  good  ac- 
complished by  the  grading  and  return- 
ing of  manuscripts  is  infinitesimally 
small  when  considered  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  work  involved.  It  is 
possible  to  accomplish  better  results 
with  far  less  work,  but  that  is  a  sub- 
ject for  a  whole  article,  so  it  will  not 
be  treated  here. 


"The  shallows  murmur,  but  the 
deeps  are  dumb."  Let  us  put  a  check 
on  the  too  abundant  expression  of  our 
outside,  superficial  selves  and  go  down, 
into  the  deeps  of  our  natures  to  draw 
from  their  silence  the  principles  of  rest, 
calmness,  and  self-control  which  alone 
can  bring  peace  to  our  souls  and  into 
the  expression  of  our  faces.  Start  in 
on  the  year  with  the  resolve  that,  come 
what  may,  you  will  not  fret,  you  will 
not  talk  over  the  shortcomings  of  the 
children,  the  parents,  the  principal,  the 
supervisor,  most  of  all  of  your  associ- 
ate teachers  at  the  hour  for  lunch,  at 
recesses,  or  anywhere !  If  you  will  res- 
olutely compel  yourself  to  look  for 
them  you  will  find  your  life  at  school 
exceptionally  rich  in  opportunities  to 
see  the  beautiful,  the    kind,    generous. 
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and  helpful  side  of  human  nature.  A 
determined  looking  for  such  traits  will 
do  wonders  toward  clearing  the  air  of 
the  disagreeables  which  we  sometimes 
think  are  the  inevitable  attendants  of 
school  life.  "We  find  what  we  look 
for/'  is  true  in  so  many  instances,  and 
it  is  surprising  how  full  of  brightness 
and  happiness  life  becomes  when  we 
have  once  firmly  taken  the  stand  that  we 
will  see  only  what  is  bright  and  good 
in  its  experiences. 

Don't  let  anyone  impose  on  you,  of 
course,  but  it  is  very  rarely  indeed  that 
anyone  wants  to  do  so.  In  the  high 
pressure  of  present-day  school  life  the 
worst  that  can  usually  be  said  is  that 
every  one  is  thinking  too  much  about 
himself,  and  too  little  about  others,  but 
there  is  little  definite  planning  to  be  op- 
pressive, or  to  crowd  others  out.  If 
you  follow  a  course  of  consistent,  uni- 
form, sweet-spirited  unselfishness  in 
your  relations  with  associate  teachers, 
principal,  supervisor,  whomever  you 
may  be  allied  with,  you  will  soon  be 
surprised  to  find  how  much  of  the  same 
spirit  you  find  in  them. 

Margaret  Dennis  Vail. 

i     • 

The  Highest  Mission  of  the  Public 
School. 

"To  improve  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion among  the  teachers  shall  be  my 
highest  aim."  This  is  said  to  have  been 
the  declaration  of  Alice  Richland  just 
before  she  entered  upon  her  great  work 
as  superintendent  of  one  of  the  districts 
of  the  city  of  New  York.  She  had 
graduated  from  college  and  from  the 
training  school,  had  had  sucessful  ex- 
perience as  a  teacher,  and  had  now 
risen  to  the.  important  position  of  su- 


perintendent of  the  most  populous  dis- 
trict in  greater  New  York, — a  district 
composed  of  people  of  every  race  and 
nationality  under  the  sun — a  district 
in  which  dirt  and  darkness  and  neglect 
and  poverty  and  vice  and  crime  and 
disease  and  death  combated  with  the 
forces  of  light  and  life. 

But  after  she  had  entered  upon  her 
official  duties,  after  she  had  walked  and 
lived  among  that  people,  she  forgot  all 
about  "methods."  "My  teachers  know 
about  these  things,"  she  said.  "There 
is  but  one  problem— ^the  salvation  of 
these  children — the  redemption  of  my 
people."  And  so  with  zeal  and  faith 
worthy  an  Apostle,  and  love  akin  to 
that  of  the  Master's,  she  has  planned 
and  wrought  and  lived  among  that 
people,  and  the  miracle  of  transform- 
ing darkness  into  light,  sickness  into 
health,  idleness  into  industry,  despair 
into  hope,  sorrow  into  happiness,  and 
hatred  into  love,  has  been  and  is  being 
accomplished  primarily  through  the 
agency  and  power  of  that  public  school. 
A  school  that  does  these  things,  that 
gives  life  and  light  and  gives  them 
more  abundantly  performs  its  highest 
mission.  • 

The  primary  needs  of  the  people  are 
the  same  everywhere,  differing  only  in 
degree.  This  is  true  whether  the  com- 
munity is  along  Fifth  Avenue  in  New 
York  City,  6r  in  the  slum  district  of 
San  Francisco,  or  in  the  black  belt  of 
the  South  or  in  country,  town  or  city 
of  our  own  loved  Indiana.  The  people 
need  knowledge,  skill,  thrift,  courage 
and  industry  in  order  that  they  may  ob-* 
tain  the  physical  necessities  of  life  and 
advance  in  wealth,  commerce,  and 
the  industrial  arts.  They  need  civic 
pride,  refined  tastes,  love  ot  i^?K\\\N  -^w*^ 
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of  country,  regard  for  law  and  order, 
respect  for  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
others,  in  order  to  discharge  properly 
their  duties  to  the.  home  and  to  the 
state.  They  need  high  ideals,  love  of 
truth  and  justice,  devotion  to  right  and 
duty,  love  for  their  fellow  men  and 
faith  in  Almighty  God — ^they  need 
these  simple  Christian  virtues  in  order 
to  eqpip  them  for  the  higher  things  of 
life. 

So  if  the  public  school  is  to  perform 
its  highest  mission  it  must  do  more 
than  teach  children  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge,  though  that  is  necessary ;  it 
must  do  more  than  give  them  skill  in 
handicraft,  though  that  is  also  neces- 
sary ;  it  must  do  even  more  than  instill 

'  patriotism  and  love  of  home,  though 
these  tQO  are  necessary,  yes,  most  neces- 
sary. It  must  influence  the  very  lives  of 
the  people,  inspire  truer  and  higher 
ideals,  and  create  a  holy  ambition  to 
make  the  most  and  best  of  life. 

How  are  these  things  to  be  accom- 
plished? 

We  are  too  prone  to  exalt  scholar- 
ship, and  skill,  and  courses  of  study 
and  methods  of  instruction  and  massive 
buifdings  and  the  complex  machinery 
of  school  administration.  These  things 
are  but  the  stately  ceremonials  of  Phar- 
isaism, and  unless  touched  and  quick- 
ened by  the  spirit  of  devotion  and  self- 
sacrifice  and  love,  they  avail  but  little. 
The  educational  miracles  in  Alice  Rich- 
land's district  have  been  wrought  by 
doing  the  common  place  things  of  life. 
She  and  her  co-laborers  have  taught  in 

'the  schools,  visited  the  homes  and  the 
shops,  shared  the  joys  and  the  sorrows 
— in  short  they  have  lived  with  that 

peop\t.     Wherever  they     have     gone, 

//7ev  have  been  the  apostles  of  good 


cheer,  the  angels  of  light,  the  teachers 
of  thrift,  industry,  order,  cleanliness, 
virtue  and  hope,  as  well  as  the  dissem- 
inators of  knowledge  and  the  inspirers 
of  love.  They  call  it  Americanizing  the 
people.  I  call  it  education,  civilization, 
Christianity  at  work — ^the  public  school 
at  its  best. 

Of  course  I  would  not  minimize  the 
importance  of  great  school  buildings, 
but  something  more  than  buildings  is 
necessary  in  order  to  make  great 
schools.  A  good  course  of  study  is 
useful,  but  at  best  it  is  only  a  means  to 
an  end — a  tool  to  be  used  by  the  master 
workman.  Organization  and  some  of 
the  machinery  of  school  administration 
are  necessary,  but  they  are  only  inci- 
dental. Scholarship  and  skill  and  meth- 
ods of  instruction  are  important,  but 
even  these  will  not  avail,  unless  they 
are  vitalized  by  the  spirit  of  the  true 
teacher.  It  is  the  "spirit,  and  the  spirit 
alone  that  giveth  life."  This  is  true  in 
education  as  well  as  in  religion. 

At  the  World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis,  for 
the  first  time  in  history,  the  place  of 
honor  was  given  to  education.  -  It  was 
placed  above  agriculture  and  mining 
*and  manufacturing  and  commerce  and 
the  industrial  arts,  yes  even  above  the 
fine  arts  and  government  This  is  in- 
deed significant  and  indicates  the  place 
education  is  destined  to  fill  in  the  life  of 
the  American  people.  It  was  given  the 
place  of  honor  because  it  was  recog- 
nized as  the  foundation  upon  which  our 
civilization  rests.  We  attribute  our 
success  primarily  to  the  education  of 
our  people.  It  is  the  American  skill 
and  the  American  intellect  that  are 
winning  the  markets  of  the  world.  It  is 
the  Anierican  inventive  genius  and  the 
intelligence  of  the  American  working- 
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men  that  have  made  us  great  in  manu- 
facturing. It  has  not  been  alone  be- 
cause of  the  fertiHty  of  our  soil,  but 
because  of  the  fertility  of  thought 
that  we  are  supreme  in  agriculture. 
Now,  the  foundation  of  our  educational 
system  is  the  pubKc  school,  and  when 
A\'e  exalt  education  in  general,  we  exalt 
the  public  school  in  particular. 

But  the  public  Schools  are  destined  to 
I>lay  a  still  greater  part  in  our  national 
life.  Not  only  learning  but  integrity 
must  be  exalted.  The  educated  rascal 
is  a  menace  to  society.  The  educated 
Christian  citizen  is  the  hope  and  stay  of 
the -Republic.  Our  greatest  problems 
are  moral  problems.  It  is  not  so  diffi- 
cult to  find  men  who  know  enough  to 
conduct  a  bank  or  to  manage  a  railroad, 
as  it  is  to  find  men  who  will  not  steal 
the  funds  of  the  bank  and  who  will 
not  wreck  the  railroad.  It  is  not  so 
difficult  to  find  men  smart  enough  to 
l>old  office,  as  it  is  to  find  men  honest 
and  patriotic  enough  to  administer  the 
aflfairs  of  the  office  for  the  good  of  the 
people.  It  is  not  so  difficult  to  find  men 
bright  enough  and  forceful  enough  to 
organize  and  manage  great  corporate 
interests.  The  supreme  test  is  to  find 
\nen  honest  enough  and  Christian 
enough  not  to  oppress  the  weak,  rob 
the  poor,  debauch  public  morals,  disre- 
gard the  laws  of  man  and  defy  the  laws 
of  God.  We  do  not  need  knotvledge  so 
much  as  we  need  virtue  and  honesty 
and  sobriety,  and  respect  for  law  and 
reverence  for  the  Almighty.  If  this 
mighty  Republic  ever  falls  it  will  not 
be  because  the  people  do  not  know 
enough,  or  on  account  of  enemies  from 
without.  It  will  be  because  of  our  own 
wickedness — on  account  of  enemies 
from  within.    The  greatest  problem  of 


the  public  school  is  to  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  righteous  people,  and 
when  the  school  solves  this  problem,  it 
will  have  performed  its  highest  mission. 

This  school  in  the  slum  district  of 
the  city  of  New  York  is  prophetic  of 
the  future.  If  it  is  possible  to  establish 
such. a  public  school  among  foreigners, 
crowded  together  as  these  people  are, 
where  there  is  lack  of  air  and  sunshine, 
where  the  people  are  improperly 
housed  clothed  and  fed,  where  the 
struggle  for  existence  is  most  intense 
and  where  beggary  and  want  hunt  to- 
gether for  new  victims — if  it  is  possi- 
ble, I  say,  to  establish  a  public  school 
that  will  Americanize,  humanize,  Chris- 
tianize these  people  what  indeed  are  the 
possil)ilities  of  the  public  schools  in  the 
more  favored  portions  of  our  country  ? 
Such  a  school  inspires  new  hope,  new 
courage.  It  is  an  example  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  American  schools,  it  is 
a  prophecy  of  what  they  are  destined 
to  become. 

But  this  prophecy  will  never  be  ful- 
filled without  great  teachers  and  great 
educational  leaders.  I  do  not  discount 
the  services  of  the  teachers  of  the  past 
nor  disparage  the  worth  of  those  of 
the  present.  My  plea  is  for  greater 
teachers  and  greater  leaders.  The  Jap- 
anese are  accomplishing  the  seemingly 
impossible  because  they  have  a  soldiery 
unexcelled  and  a  leadership  of  the 
highest  order.  But  the  task  confront- 
ing the  American  teachers  is  even 
greater  than  that  which  confronted  the 
Japanese  army.  The  citadels  of  ignor- 
ance and  vice  are  stronger  than  the 
forts  around  Port  Arthur.  The 
enemies  of  progress  and  virtue  are  more 
numerous,  more  powerful,  and  more 
strongly,  intrenched  than  were  the  Rus- 
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sians  at  Laio-Yang  or  Mukden.  If  the 
American  schools  are  to  be  triumphant 
the  teachers  must  be  fully  prepared  for 
the  conflict.  They  must  be  equipped 
with  scholarship,  armed  with  the  best 
methods,  fed  and  clothed  by  a  loyal 
people,  inspired  with  a  noble  ambition 
and  fully  consecrated  to  their  work. 

But  more  important  still  is  great  edu- 
cational leadership — seers  who  inspife 
as  well  as  lead.  There  is  need  of  Oy- 
amas  to  plan  and  Nogis  to  execute  in 
education  as  well  as  in  war.  The  New 
York  school  would  not  t)e*  doing  its 
great  work,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
able  and  devoted  leadership  of  Alice 
Richland.  She  it  was  who  saw  clearly 
the  needs  of  the  people  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  school.  She  organized, 
guided,  and  inspired  the  teachers.  She 
also  won  the  confidence  and  support  of 
the  people.  •  Together  they  have 
wrought;  together,  triumphed.  More 
important  than  the  captains  of  industry, 
greater  than  the  kings  of  wealth  and 
the  queens  of  fashions,  nobler  than  the 
commanders  of  armies  and  the  lords  of 
admiralty,  are  men  and  women  who 
can  form  and  fashion  the  lives  of  chil- 
dren. The  longing  for  such  leaders 
is 

THE  PRAYER  EDUCATIONAL. 

Lord,  dear  Lord,  we  pray  for  lead- 
ership. Send  to  thy  people  men  of 
large  import — men  who  can  see  Thy 
truth,  Thy  beauty,  and  Thy  love.  Send 
to  us,  Lord,  courageous  men,  men  who 
can  brook  the  tyrant's  frown,  endure 
the  scourge  or  wear  a  crown  of  thorns. 
Send  to  us  leaders  not  afraid  to  tread 
alone  the  way  of  tears — aye  bear  a 


cross,  if  they  perchance  may  only  lead 
Thy  little  ones,  and  light  the  way  of 
life.  Jno.  W.'Carr. 

Dayton,  Ohio. 


A  writer  says : — 

"In  a  sense  we  have  settled  the 
country ;  and  now  we  are  banning  to 
settle  down.  We  are  reaching  a  period 
of  an  equilibrium  of  opportunity. 

"This  large  fact  explains  many 
changes  in  the  direction  of  our  activi- 
ties and  a  corresponding  change  that  is 
taking  place  in  our  national  character ; 
for  what  we  do  makes  us  what  we  are. 
It  is  a  key  to  the  larger  tendencies  in 
present  American  life. 

"The  difference  between  a  period  of 
settling  and  a  period  of  settling  down 
is  the  difference  between  adventure  and 
development.  It  is  expressing  itself  in 
a  hundrd  ways — in  intensive  instead  of 
extensive  farming ;  in  the  concentration 
of  industry  instead  of  duplicating  it; 
in  building  better  homes  instead  of 
seeking  other  homes ;  in  doing  the  jobs 
we  have  in  hand  better  rather. than  in 
seeking  other  jobs.  All  this  means 
greater  efficiency.  It  means  sticking 
closer  to  business.  It  has  much  to  do 
with  the  production  of  great  wealth 
which  makes  the  last  decade  a  period  in 
our  history  which  stands  out  by  itself. 
It  has  much  to  do  with  the  great  ipove- 
ment  to  consolidate  industry.  It  brings 
us  back  to  all  kinds  of  home  problems 
— to  the  proper  building  and  govern- 
ment of  our  cities  and  to  the  almost  uni- 
versal tendency  tc^  improve  country 
life." 
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IN  THE  GHETTO. 

A  BUSY  DAY. 


One  fine  spring  day  when  May  was 
bewitchingly  calling  by  blue-birds' 
and  robins'  notes,  for  all  to  play 
hcx)key  and  come  out  "under  the  green- 
wood tree,"  dear  teacher  said,  "Bring 
your  nickel  and  some  luncheon  and  let 
us  ride  to 'Lincoln  Park  to  study  the 
animals  and  see  the  world."  So  off  they 
go,  Hannah  Chimereusky  whose  face, 
despite  her  name,  would  make  any  son 
of  Erin  sigh  for  some  mavoiyneen  on 
the  beloved  Emerald  Isle,  led  the  van, 
followed  by  Rosie's  uncountable.  When 
they  were  settled  in  the  car,  the  teacher 
must  needs  gfive  some  cautions  and  ad- 
vice, and  so  is  saying,  "Abraham,  put 
on  your  coat ;  Isaac,  sit  by  me ;  Jacob, 
don't  stand  on  the  platform;  Benja- 
min, hold  onto  your  brother,"  when  a 
gray-haired  passenger,  whose  eyes 
twinkled  mischievously,  laughed  as  he 
said,  "These  must  be  the  long  lost 
tribes  of  Israel." 

Now,  Mrs.  Marsinski  had  come  that 
morning  with  a  culprit, — ^tardy  he  had 
been  day  after  day.  When  his  teacher 
proceeds  to  instruct  the  mother  in 
school  ethics,  she  says,  "But  mine  Issie 
say,  *0  ma,  I  haf  such  nice  teacher, 
one  such  nice  teacher,  she  not 
care  I  come  little  late.-'  "  But  teacher 
does  care  most  emphatically  and  with 
energy  makes  known  her  objections. 
The  "mother  and  child"  are  exceed- 
ingly penitent  and  to  show  their  sincer- 
ity and  truly"  humble  state  of  mind,  the 
mother  stoops  to  kiss  the  hand  of  the 
startled  teacher,  who,  being  of  the  gen- 
uine American  democracy,  had  never 
before  met  with  such  hpmsLge. 


Not  tong  after  this,  Issie  wants  to 
be  excused  early  in  the  session,  so  seeks 
Mr.  Principal,  to  win  his  consent.  "And 
why  must  you  go?"  queries  he.  "I 
have  sore  eyes  and  I  must  go  by  the 
doctor."  "What  is  the  trouble?"  re- 
lentlessly pursues  the  inquirer.  "I  have 
tonsilitis  on  the  lids  and  must  go  by  the 
Doctor." 

About  the  same  time  a  small  boy  ap- 
pears at  room  i6.  The  sister  has  been 
missing  hence  inquiries  are  afloat  as  to 
the  cause.  "Well,"  says  the  small 
brother,  "Lena  can't  come  by  the 
school,  'cause  she  has  brown  kittens 
and  ammonia."  Lena  still  lives,  and 
after  a  complete  recovery  from  bron- 
chitis and  pneumonia,  once  more  was 
seen  in  her  old  haunts. 

It  is  only  an  everyday  occurrence  for 
mother  with  toddling  babies  to  come  to 
interview,  threaten  or  cajole  the  teach- 
ers. But  sometimes  an  angry  father 
appears  on  the  scene.  Solomon  (save 
the  name)  had  enjoyed  unfettered  lib- 
erty for  four  long  days,  befote  his 
teacher  ruthlessly  broke  in  upon  his 
dreams  of  bliss  by  seeking  his  mother 
to  inquire  the  cause  of  his  unwonted 
absence.  But  the  mother  only  knew 
that  he  had  reported  most  regularly  for 
meals  and  then  gone  off  with  the  boys. 
But  when  the  father  hears  the  story,  up 
he  comes,  his  eyes  fairly  emitting 
sparks.  "Fat's  de  matter  mit  you  an^ 
my  Sollie  dat  he  do  dis  way?"  he  be- 
gins. "There  is  nothing  the  matter 
here,  he  doesn't  come,"  says  dear 
teacher.  Then  she  proceeds  a  tale  to 
unfold  oi  SoWWs    ^i^n\o>\%    \\vQ5i\\\^^> 
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until  the  father  cries  out  in  his  anger 
at  having  to  leave  his  work  and  come 
here  for  this,  "Veil,  I  guess  I  kill  dat 
boy  and  dake  him  out  to  Waldheim, 
den  I  haf  no  more  droubles  mith  him." 
He  still  lives,  however,  a  subdued  and 


harmless  specimen  since  his  father 
treated  him — to  what,  dear  teacher 
never  knew.  Sometimes  she  wishes 
she  did,  it  was  so  effectual. 

Ruth  Cobden. 


"A  GOOD  MOTTO  AND  A  BAD  BOY.' 

s 

OIvIVE  ROBERTS    BARTON^  BUTI^ER^  PA. 


Ding,  dong,  ding,  do-ong,  do-ong, 
tolled  the  school  bell  ever  slower  and 
fainter  till  it  finally  subsided  into  si- 
lence, and  the  open  windows  of  Miss 
Fordham's  room  admitted  no  sound 
except  the  happy  voices  of  children 
that  the  punctual  old  bell  had  gathered 
together  on  the  play  ground  below. 
Something  iti  the  glad  sound  made  the 
teacher  uneasy  and  she  unconsciously 
wonder  at  their  laughter,  while  to  her 
the  old  bell  was  only  a  harbinger  of 
trouble. 

"Why  am  I  so  unhappy,"  she  said  . 
impatiently  to  herself.  "Surely  the 
fault  is  with  me,  or  I  could  enjoy  the 
others,  and  not  let  one  pupil  spoil  the 
pleasure  of  my  work.  And  yet  I  won- 
der what  is  left  for  me  to  do?  I  simply 
cannot  be  happy  until  I  have  found  a 
way  to  manage  that  boy." 

The  sweet  pure  air  and  the  sunshine 
of  early  June  came  through  the  east 
windows  and  seemed  to  invite  her  to 
have  a  look  at  the  beautiful  world  out- 
side, and  to  forget  such  miserable 
things  as  bad  boys  and  discipline.  And 
some  little  sunbeams  like  the  ones 
m  the  poem  had  evidently  laid 
out  for  their  day's  work  of  joy-giving, 
the  beautifying  of  old  dusty  school 
rooms,  and  had  begun  with  this  one  in 
the  Lincoln  school  where  the  teacher 


sat  thoughtfully  looking  at  nothing  in 

particular  but  thinking  very  hard.* 

The  sunbeams  illuminated  the  desks, 

the  pictures,  the  cupboard,  and  walls, 

transfiguring  them  and  making  them 

beautiful;    but  they  seemed  to  make 

their  greatest  effort  in  beautifying  the 

motto  written  on  the  blackboard  for  the 

new  week,  and  rays  of  red,  violet,  and 

green  rested  like  a  crown  of  gems  over 

these  words : 

"Do  noble  things,  not  dream  them  all  day  long. 
And  so  make  life,  death,  and  the  vast  forever, 
One  grand,  sweet  song." 

Miss  Fordham  rose  with  a  sigh  and 
walked  to  the  window,  not  to  enjoy  the 
blue  and  green  of  the  June  world  out- 
side, nor  to  watch  the  happy  children, 
but  to  think  as  usual  of  "Number  For- 
ty-nine." 

"Number  Forty-nine,"  as  the  boys 
called  him,  was  the  cause  of  her  trou- 
ble. He  it  was  who  robbed  the  coming 
week  of  the  joy  of  teaching.  He  it  was 
who  took  the  music  from  the  bell,  the 
beauty  from  the  sunshine,  and  the  hope 
from  the  teacher's  heart.  He  had  been 
incorrigible  at  the  ripe  age  of  six  and 
had  lived  up  to  his  reputation  ever  since 
being  in  turn  expelled  from  three  other 
schools  and  spending  two  terms  in  the 
Reform  School.  His  nickname  was 
the  number  by  which  he  was  known  at 
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the  latter  place  and  it  had  clung  to  him. 

He  belonged  to  no  one  in  particular 
and  lived  anywhere  at  all.  In  April  he 
had  drifted  to  Miss  Fordham's  room 
and  lived  up  to  his  usual  standard.  In 
the  four  weeks  he  had  been  there,  he 
had  given  exhibitions  of  all  his  accom- 
plishments original  and  acquired,  the 
object  of  which  seemed  to  be  torment- 
ing the  teacher  and  demoralizing  the 
school. 

Miss  Fordham's  brow  relaxed  its 
frown,  however,  as  she  went  to  the 
door  to  greet  each  scholar  that  entered 
and  even  Number  Forty-Nine  stamping 
noisily  up  the  stairs,  received  the  same 
cheery,  "Good-morning,"  as  the  others. 

The  morning  exercises  over  and  the 
roll  called,  the  slates  were  carefully 
washed  and  "headed"  for  spelling. 
Then  each  pupil  sat  at  rest  waiting  for 
the  first  word. 

"Ready ;  first  word — 'separate/  " 
and  immediately  every  pencil  was 
scratching  away  for  dear  life  with  sun- 
dry rubbings  here  and  there  where  in- 
decision about  the  middle  letter  was 
causing  perplexed  frowns.  One  hand, 
however,  didn't  write — it  waived  con- 
spicuously in  the  air  instead. 

"Well,  Jude,  what  is  it?" 

"Point's  busted." 

"The  point  is  what?" 

"Busted." 

"Broken.    How  did  it  happen  ?" 

"Dunno." 

"Well,  here  is  another. .  Now  hurry 
with  your  word."  Then  to  the  school 
long  ago  in  correct  position  for  the  sec- 
ond word — "curtain,"  and  again  the 
pencils  scratched  and  frowns  here  and 
there  showed  who  was  having  trouble 
with  the  illusive  vowel.  But  no  frown 
clouded  the  serene    brow  of    Number 


Forty-Nine.    HJs  hand  went  up  again. 

"What  now,  Jude?" 

"Didn't  hear  the  first  word." 

"Very  well,  start  on  the  third  with 
the  rest  if  you  have  missed  the  first  two. 
You  know  the  rule  about  repeating 
words." 

Then  all  went  well  till  the  tenth 
word.  Miss  Fordham  had  stopped  to 
guide  a  refractory  hand  when  a  crash, 
destructive  to  order  and  property  re- 
sounded through  the  room.  Needless 
to  say  whence  the  sound  came.  Num- 
ber Forty-Nine  was  *  invisible.  That 
young  man  was  on  his  knees  in  the  aisle 
picking  up  bits  of  shattered  slate  and 
the  remains  of  an  inkwell  which  had 
emptied  its  contents  on  Louise  Smith's 
white  apron.  She  began  to  cry,  but  the 
teacher  taking  the  dripping  inky  mass 
from  her  shoulders  assured  her  she 
should  have  another  and  not  to  cry. 

"Jude,  that's  your  second  slate  this 
month.  Hereafter  you  must  buy  your 
own.  Y(Ju  must  do  without  recess  for 
the  remainder  of  the  week  for  your 
carelessness.  This  morning  at  recess 
do  each  word  twice  on  paper.  Now 
fold  your  hands."  The  remainder  of 
the  lesson  was  conducted  in  peace. 

The  next  lesson  was  geography,  but 
Number  Forty-Nine  had  left  his  book 
at  home.  The  page  with  the  lesson  was 
torn  out  of  his  reader,  every  answer  in 
number  was  wrong;  and  his  history 
lesson  was  quite  a  fairy  tale  of  wrong 
dates  and  imaginary  battles. 

No  wonder  his  teacher  was  discour- 
aged. She  had  spent  so  much  time  ex- 
plaining things  to  him  and  trying  to 
get  him  interested  in  his  work.  She 
had  used  kindness,  strategy,  and  force, 
all  in  vain.  The  boy  was  hopeless,  and 
what  worried  her  still  more,  he  was 
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a  great  disturbance  to  the  school.  The 
time  had  come  when  something  had  to 
be  done  quickly.  But  what?  She 
didn't  want  to  acknowledge  even  to 
herself  that  she  had  failed.  It  would 
have  been  very  easy  to  have  him  ex- 
pelled, but  that  would  be  an  open  ac- 
knowledgment of  defeat. 

In  the  afternoon  things  were  even 
worse  than  in  the  morning.  Morton 
Goodly,  head  of  the  "A"  class,  arrived 
after  the  others  with  a  bloody  nose  and 
a  story  punctuated  by  sniffles  and  sobs. 
Miss  Fordham  finally  understood  that 
he  had  been  waylaid  by  Jude,  chal- 
lenged and  "licked."  The  latter  came 
in  late,  shuffled  to  his  seat,  made  a  face 
when  told  to  remain  after  school,  which 
luckily  for  him,  Miss  Fordham  did  not 
see,  proceeded  to  make  a  fan  with  a 
blotter  and  two  rulers  and  make  him- 
self comfortable  generally. 

At  recess  he  was  told  to  write  the 
weekly  quotation  ten  times  and  Miss 
Fordham  added  something  about  think- 
ing what  the  words  meant  as  he 
dreamed  away  so  much  of  his  time. 

When  the  children  had  gone  out  into 
the  sunny  street,  with  happy,  earnest 
faces,  glad  in  the  freedom  of  school  let 
out,  their  teacher  walked  thoughtfully 
to  her  room  and  closed  the  door. 

Number  Forty-Nine  stood  by  the 
window,  apparently  watching  children 
who  lingered  on  the  play  ground. 

**Teacher,  what's  the  vast  forever 
mean?" 

Had  he  asked  her  the  distance  to  the 
moon  or  how  many  stars  in  the  sky, 
Miss  Fordham  could  not  have  been 
more  surprised.  But  slowly  a  joyous 
smile  brightened  her  face  and  she 
called  the  boy  to  her.  Then  in  plain, 
simple  words  she  told  him  of  the  truths 


which -most  children  learn  at  their 
mother's  knee.  She  told  him  clearly 
the  story  of  One  whose  example  we 
should  all  try  to  follow.  Although  the 
story  was  not  new  to  the  boy,  before  it 
had  always  been  a  lesson,  something 
belonging  to  the  first  ten  minutes  of  a 
morning  session.  But  now  he  listened 
quietly  as  she  spoke,  and  when  she  ex- 
plained about  the  vast  forever,  and  its 
great  unending  joys  to*be  attained  by 
noble  acts  of  love  and  sacrifice  in  this 
life,  he  did  not  speak  a  word  until  she 
was  through,  then  merely  said,  "Yes'm, 
I  see." 

"Jude,  is  your  mother  dead?" 

"Dunno." 

"And  your  father?" 

"Dunno  that,  either." 

"Then  who  takes  care  of  you,  Jude? 
Where  do  you  live  and  how  do  you 
get  things  to  eat?" 

"Old  Bill  Jenkins  he  an'  me  knock 
'round  some.  Bill's  most  altime  drunk, 
but  he's  my  uncle  someway.  He  gets 
me  eatens  an'  we  mostly  stay  in  the  tav- 
ern loft." 

The  teacher's  heart  suddenly  went 
out  to  this  unkempt,  untrained  little  ur- 
chin, old  in  the  ways  of  the  world  and 
never  knowing  a  mother's  care.  She 
put  her  arm  around  him,  and  drawing 
the  boy  closer  to  her,  asked  him  to 
come  to  her  house  that  evening,  and  in- 
deed every  evening  when  he  could.  She 
promised  him  company  and  books, 
games  and  music  if  he  would  come. 
And  he  promised. 

But  when  evening  came  no  boy  ap- 
peared and  Miss  Fordham  was  afraid 
the  old  influence  was  too  strong  and 
her  chance  lost. 

The  next  morning,  another  bright, 
beautiful     day,  brought    no  Jude     to 
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school  and  his  teacher  was  now  sure 
that  her  anxiety  for  him  was  not  with- 
out cause,  and  she  would  have  to  add 
another  half  day's  truancy  to  the  list 
which  already  threatened  suspension. 

But  at  noon  she  was  called  to  the  tel- 
ephone where  she  was  told  that  a  boy 
who  had  been  run  over  by  a  fire  engine 
the  evening  before  had  called  her  name 
constantly.  The  nurse  at  the  hospital 
had  learned  her  address  from  a  piece 
of  soiled  paper  in  the  boy's  pocket. 

The  poor  crushed  body  lay  on  a  nar- 
row w^hite  bed  in  the  surgical  ward,  the 
flushed  face,  no  longer  grimy,  turned 
beseechingly  toward  the  door.  When 
his  teacher  came,  and  he  saw  the  tears 
of  sympathy  on  her  kind  face,  he 
stretched  both  hands  toward  her  and  a 
smile  brightened  his  own. 

The  gentle  clasp  of  her  hands  and 
the  sound  of  her.  soft  voice  was  like 
heaven  to  the  poor  suffering  boy  and  he 
wanted  her  to  say  over  and  over  again 
how  glad  she  was  he  had  called  her  and 
how  sorry  she  was  for  his  injury. 

Then  a  troubled  look  came  over  his 
face  and  she  saw  he  wanted  to  say 
something.  His  mind  was  wandering 
again  but  there  seemed  to  be  some- 
thing he  wanted. 

"Tell  me,  Jude,  what  is  it?  Just  a 
word  and  we  will  get  it." 

Silence  awhile,  then,  "Yes — yes,  it's 
the  roses.  My  coat — where  ?"  and  then 
a  fevered  toss  and  more  incoherent 
mutterings. 

The  nurse  slipped  out  and  soon  re-  • 
turned  with  the  ragged  coat,  and  Miss 
Fordham,  devining  the  boy's  thought, 
felt  in  the  pocket  and  drew  out  a  dozen 
faded  white  garden  roses.  Crushed 
though  they  were,  they  were  heavy 
with  the  fragrance  which  belongs  only 


to  the  first  roses  of  spring — the  com- 
mon ones  that  grow  in  countless  mil- 
lions in  every  village  and  town. 

She  held  them  up  where  he  could 
see,  and  taking  them  in  his  hot  hands, 
he  pressed  them  to  his  face.  Just  a  few 
poor  flowers  but  they  meant  so  much 
to  him. 

Then  intelligence  blessed  him  for  ^ 
few  seconds.  "Miss  Fordham,  teacher, 
I  stole  'em.  I've  liked  you  awful  since 
yesterday,  an'  going'  to  y'r  house  las' 
night  I  wanted  to  do  somthin'  noble  f'r 
you.  I  never  liked  no  one  before  till 
yesterday — Do  you  think  it  was — ? 
Then  his  Voice  died  away  and  his  face 
grew  white  with  pain.  The  nurse 
quickly  gave  him  a  stimulant  and  the 
color  slowly  came  back.  His  lips  moved 
and  Miss  Fordham  was  sure  she  heard 
him  say,  "Do  noble  things  and  so — " 
Then  he  slept. 

An  hour  later  the  surgeon  carried 
good  news  to  the  anxious  teacher  wait- 
ing in  the  convalescent  parlor  below. 
"He'll  do  now,  I  think.  The  operation 
is  over  and  with  good  care  and  lots  of 
nourishment  I  guess  we'll  pull  him 
through. 

"Yes,  you  may  have  him,  I  think, 
when  he  is  able  to  be  moved.  Evidently 
his  folks  don't  want  him.  It's  a  good 
thing  too  for  the  child  is  undersized 
mentally,  morally  and  physically  from 
being  starved  all  his  life.  A  pity — A 
pity." 

And  Miss  Fordham  went  home  hap- 
pier than  she  had  ever  dreamed  she 
could  be — glad  of  a  hundred  things. 
She  had  succeeded  where  everyone  else 
had  failed  and  more  than  anything  she 
was  glad  of  the  low  whispered  words 
she  was  sure  she  had  heard  from  the 
sick  boy's  lips." 
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SCHOOL  AND  HOME  EDUCATION. 

Another  school  year  is  opening  with  its 
problems.  It  is  the  nature  of  these  problems, 
arising  from  time  to  time,  as  the  teacher  con- 
ceives them,  that  marks  educational  progress 
from  year  to  year.  There  is  a  rapidly  growing 
class  of  professional  teachers  in  this  coun- 
try who  are  working  upon  them.  Upon 
these  professional  teachers  and  those  who 
yearly  join  their  ranks,  the  future  of  public 
school  education  in  America  depends.  The 
great  mass  of  temporary  school-keepers  in 
town  and  country  are  not  to  be  seriously  con- 
sidered  in  this  work. 


It  has  been  the  commanding  purpose  of  this 
magazine  for  nearly  twenty  years  to  lend  a 
hand  in  the  field  of  the  professional  teacher's 
cflFort  Public  education  is  a  young  and  grow- 
ing enterprise  in  the  world.  Its  progress  is 
necessarily  slow  in  a  republic  for  the  reason 
that  in  a  republic  the  mass  has  ultimate  con- 
trol and  their  educational  standards  are  low. 
The  mass  of  any  nation  do  not  see  the  need  of 
any  higher  order  of  knowledge  and  of  lif^ 
than  they  already  possess.  It  is  the  ideas  of 
the  thoroughly  educated  few  that  lead  in  the 
growth  of  civilization.  But  these  ideas  must 
be  in  sympathetic  accord  with  the  subconscious 
convictions  of  the  mass — which  are  as  yet  a 
feeling  more  than  a  jvidgment — or  they  will  be 
rejected.  The  truly  professional  teachers  are 
the  missionaries  of  this  republic.  They  must 
be  ever  advancing  a  higher  standard  of  life 
and  must  ever  temper  the  wind  to  the  lambs 
shorn  of  ideals  and  aspirations.  This  is  their 
lofty  and  responsible  mission. 

If  any  one  cares  to  test  our  creed  by  this 
Journal's  procedure  during  the  last  twenty 
years  he  may  discover  a  reasou  fur  its  occa- 
sional defense  of  half-truths  in  the  theories  of 
earnest  reforms.  Better  half  a  loaf  than  no 
bread. 

We  should  be  glad  to  extend  the  list  of 
readers  of  the  Journal  among  the  growing 
class  of  professional  teachers  who  are  hospit- 
able to  new  ideas.  All  of  them  ought  to  be 
thus  hospitable  for  the  wisest  have  as  yet 
hardly  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  true 
science  of  education.  We  are  all  in  the  stage 
of  inquiry,  where  one  must  prove  all  things 
and  hold  fast  that  which  is  found  to  be  good. 

Our  field  is  that  of  the  professional  teachers 
of  every  grade  from  primary  to  university,  as 
professional  is  defined  above.  Education  is 
one,  not  many,  and  that  which  is  especially  ap- 
plicable to  any  one  grade  is  fundamentally  true 
in  all. 


DR.   MURRAY   BUTLER   IN    ENGLAND. 

[The  London  Journal  of  Education  speaks 
editorially  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  and 
his  recent  tour  through  England  and  on  the 
Continent  as  follows:] 

"Fortunately  for  Dr.  Murray  Butler  it  has 
not  yet  occurred  to  the  United  States  Customs 
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to  impose  a  tariff  on  diplomas  and  honorary 
distinctions,  or  he  might  find  himself  debarred 
from  returning  to  his  native  land — 'magnas 
inter  opes  inops.*  Universities  and  associations 
of  teachers  have  vied  with  one  another  in 
showing  honour  to  the  President  of  Columbia 
University.  Nor  will  Dr.  Butler,  whatever 
report  he  may  bring  back  of  English  education 
— ^and  so  keen  eyed  a  critic  cannot  fail  to  have 
detected  beneath  the  robes  of  State  not  a  few 
rents  and  patches — have  found  a  trace  of  those 
patronizing  airs  that  Mr.  Lowell  satirized  in 
that  brilliant  essay  "A  certain  air  of  Conde- 
scension in  Foreigners."  It  was  no  after-din- 
ner compliment  that  Sir  Arthur  Rucker  paid 
him  in  proposing  his  health — *the  world  looked 
to  Dr.  Butler  for  guidance  in  its  educational 
problems.'  And,  in  returning  thanks,  Dr.  But- 
ler revealed  the  secret  of  his  influence.  He 
has  kept  steadily  in  view  the  twofold  duty  of 
a  University ;  first,  to  select  and  then  traip  all 
the  talent  and  genius  of  a  nation  that  is  worth 
training;  and,  secondly,  to  teach  that  training 
in  literature,  science,  and  art  is  not  solely  for 
the  sake  of  the  individual,  but  in  the  service 
of  humanity  and  civilization." 


DR,  HARRIS  AT  THE  N.E.A. 
The  address  which  will  prove  ultimately  of 
the  greatest  practical  value  to  education  in  the 
matters  whereof  it  treats  is,  The  FMturc  of 
Teacher^  Salaries.  It  is  our  puroose  to  pub- 
lish this  in  full  in  the  October  number.  It 
uses  statistics  in  a  most  helpful  and  conclus- 
ive way  to  encourage  the  nrofessional  teacher 
to  obtain  the  best  preparatory  training  and 
vrork  for  the  highest  ends. 


ROUND-TABLE  STUDY. 

Professor  Hollister,  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  is  taking  his  work  of  inspector  of 
liigh  schools  seriously.  He  is  not  only  sfieking 
to  discover  what  the  high  schools  are  doing  to 
prepare  students  for  the  higher  schools,  but 
he  is  earnestly  studying  the  problem  of  im- 
proving the  prodiTt  the  h'gh  schools  are  now 
turning  out  There  is  much  said  about  the 
need  of  a  scientific  study  of  education.  We 
have  some  idea  of  what  a  scientific  study  of 
education  is,  but  not  much.  What  we  need 
is  to  know  how  to  make  such  study.  It  seems 
to  the  writer  that  the  best  thing  to  do  at  first 
would  be  to  become  better  acquainted  with  this 
product  that  comes  from  the  high  school. 

The  way  to  leam  what  a  thing  is,  is  by 
learning  what  it  docs.     What  do  the  lives  of 


the  graduates  of  the  high  school  tell  of  the 
influence  the  high  school  has  had  upon  them, 
as  shown  in  their  industrial  life,  and  in  their 
ideals  and  aspirations  as  shown  in  what  they 
are  doing  to  continue  the  culture  the  high 
school  opened  up  to  them  and  started  them 
toward.  For  nearly  a  score  of  years  the  writer 
has  had  in  the  office  one  or  more  fresh 
graduates  from  the  high  school.  He  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  one  thing 
which  the  high  school  principals  and  teachers 
so  much  need  to  know  as  what  are  the  actual 
conditions  and  characteristics  of  the  mental  and 
spiritual  product  they  have  sent  out.  Ought 
not  that  to  be  known  as  a  starting  point  in 
studying  how  to  improve  it?  Our  knowledge 
of  the  results  of  our  efforts  is  too  vague  and 
indefinite.  Perhaps  if  we  knew  what  are  the 
actual  results  we  could  not  sleep  of  nights, 
but  without  knowing  therh  how  can  we  hope 
to  improve  them?  Is  it  not  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  scientific  method  that  one 
must  first  know  some  facts  before  he  is  ready 
to  study  causes  and  the  activity  of  these 
causes  ? 

We  are  now  putting  the  blame  for  the  back- 
boneless,  purposeless  condition  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  young  people  who  come  through 
the  high  school  upon  the  homes,  the  social  cus- 
toms, and  the  inefficiency  of  the  perparation 
in  the  grades  below.  Now  what  we  need  to 
know  is  in  what  the  homes  are  at  fault,  and 
in  what  social  customs  are  a  hindrance  to  the 
students'  proper  growth  toward  efficiency  and, 
above  all,  what  is  the  special  function  of  the 
high  school  in  promoting  this  growth.  When 
all  these  things  are  made  clear  to  the  teachers 
and  through  them  to  the  homes,  then 
the  teacher's  position  is  unassailable  when  he 
demands  that  these  hindrances  be  removed  or 
the  high  school  will  wash  its  hands  of  all  re- 
sponsibility for  failure  to  perform  its  function 
in  the  education  of  the  children  where  these 
hindrances  continue.  The  indifference  of  the 
people  is  no  sufficient  excuse  for  the  slipshod 
work  of  the  school. 

Professor  Hollister  is  proposing  to  begin  a 
scientific  study  of  electives  in  the  high  school 
That  is  as  good  a  place  to  begin  as  any,  per- 
haps the  best  in  the  present  condition  of  school 
and  public  opinion.  A  scientific  study  of  edu- 
cation can  begin  with  any  established  fact.  If 
the  study  is  pursued  persistently  and  scientific- 
ally, the  fundamental  principles  and  laws  that 
must  govern  in  the  secondary  education  of  the 
young  will  soon  be  revealed  and  the  practical 
remedy  for  present  diseases  d\st^iN^xt^. 
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In  the  meantime,  the  high  school  ought  to 
stiffen  its  back-bone  and  make  shirking  and 
dawdling  unpopular. 


DAYTON,  OHIO. 
Jno.  W.  Carr,  for  many  years  in  charge  of 
the  schools  of  Anderson,  is  now  superintend- 
ent of  the  schools  of  Dayton.  We  are  much 
mistaken  if  he  shall  not  rein?in  there  long 
enough  to  accomplish  something  worth  while 
He  has  certainly  achieved  success  in  Anderson. 
He  has  always  worked  ynder  the  spur  of  hieh 
ideals,  but  he  has  learned  to  wait  for  the: 2 
ideals  to  grow  in  the  convictions  of  teachers 
and  people.  "Line  upon  line;  here  a  little,  and 
there  a  little,"  is  the  law  of  educational  growth. 


ARNOLD  TOMPKINS. 
The  death  of  Arnold  Tompkins  is  a  distinct 
loss  to  the  progress  of  educational  theory  and 
practice  in  this  country.  He  was  one  of  the 
common  people,  bom  on  a  little  farm  in  the 
southern  part  of  Illinois,  and  was  30  years  of 
age  or  more  when  he  graduated  from  the  nor- 
mal school  of  which  the  writer  was  president 
at  the  time.  It  was  in  that  school  under  the 
influences  of  its  first  president,  that  he  became 
interested  in  working  out  a  svstem  of  educa- 
tional thought  which  study  he  pursued  with 
great  persistence  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  He  entered  upon  the  practice  of  teaching 
immediately  after  graduation,  in  one  of  the 
smaller  cities  of  Indiana.  Here  he  began  with  a 
rigidly  systematic  course  of  instruction  formu- 
lated by  himself,  to  try  to  realize  his  ideals. 
He  looked  within  more  than  without  for  guid- 
ance, being  inspired  by  his  teacher  to  believe 
that  the  ideal  school  as  he  conceived  it  was 
the  thing  to  be  realized  in  practice.  He  soon 
discovered  that  his  pupils  did  not  fit  into  his 
system  as  they  ought  to  and  began  to  fit  the 
system  to  the  children.  He  eventually  grew 
to  be  a  strong  advocate  of  freedom  in  method, 
but  stood  firmly  by  his  conviction  ihat  h\s 
"ideal  of  the  school"  was  the  true  end  of  all 
school  practice,  whatever  methods  were  used. 
A  method,  therefore,  that  did  not  work  to 
realize  his  theory  was  disapproved.  He  was, 
essentially,  metaphysical  in  his  thinking,  but 
possessed  of  a  strong  and  vivid  imagination. 
These  two  characteristics  became  so  blended 
as  to  make  him  the  popular  orator  par  excel- 
lence in  the  presentation  of  educational  doc- 
trine with  attractive  illustration.  His  theory 
fyas  t0o  baldly  metaphysicaX  to  become  a 
working  basis  for  any  faculty  that  had  not 


been  trained  to  sec  the  world  through  his 
spectacles.  He  naturally  sought  those  so 
trained,  and  thus  an  element  of  discord  arose 
in  the  faculty  itself  which  opened  many  ave- 
nues of  attack  by  distorting  his  statements 
from  their  true  meaning. 

The  Catholic  theologians,  for  example,  ac- 
cused him  of  religious  heresy  for  teaching 
what  the  greatest  prelates  of  the  church  have 
often  taught  in  other  form,  and  something  not 
unlike  this  occurred  among  the  teachers  who 
did  not  fully  comprehend  his  educational  doc- 
trine, or  who,  comprehending  it,  did  not  ap- 
prove. Mr.  Tompkins  has  always  been  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  teachers  with  his  classes, 
but  never  has  been  able  to  work  for  long  in  an 
institution  in  full  accord  with  his  superiors  or 
his  associates.  This  is  ever  the  misfortune  of 
those  who  earnestly  strive  to  make  their  belief 
prevail  among  those  who  hold  as  earnestly  to 
an  opposing  theory. 

After  some  years  of  experience  in  elemen- 
tary schools  Mr.  Tompkins  spent  some  years 
in  endeavoring  to  build  up  a  normal  school  in 
connection  with  Depauw  university.  It  was 
not  a  success,  but  through  no  fault  of  his.  He 
then  became  a  teacher  in  the  normal  school* 
from  which  he  was  graduated.  His  insistence 
upon  a  larger  freedom  in  that  institution 
brought  him  into  conflict  with  his  superiors, 
while  it  made  him  immensely  popular  with  the 
students.  He  permitted  himself  to  be  dis- 
missed. Subsequently  he  took  the  chair  of 
education  in  the  University  of  Illinois,  which  he 
resigned  before  he  had  had  time  to  accomplish 
much,  to  take  the  presidency  of  the  Normal 
School  at  Normal,  111.  His  first  year  at  Nor- 
mal was  pronounced  a  great  success  and  the 
school  and  its  friends  were  congratulating 
themselves  that  a  worthy  successor  to  John 
W.  Cook  had  been  found  and  a  normal  school 
that  would  be  unique  was  to  appear,  when 
suddenly  and  with  little  consideration  of  im- 
plied obligations  a  call  to  the  Chicago  Normal 
School  was  accepted  by  him. 

He  has  been  prominent  in  movements  going 
on  in  that  city  for  some  years  to  improve  the 
organization  and  instruction  of  the  schools  and 
has  been  highly  successful  in  the  normal  school 
extension  work  where  his  great  power  as  a 
public  speaker  was  fully  appreciated  by  the 
superintendent.  But  the  demon  of  discord  per- 
sisted in  following  him  and  he  has  finally 
yielded  up  his  life  in  the  struggle  to  make  the 
truth  prevail  as  he  understood  it. 

There  is  something  distinctly  pathetic  in  the 
struggle  of  an  earnest  sOul  to  realize  what  is 
lor  V\\m  utvattaltvable.     Not  that  his  struggle 
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has  been  without  value  to  himself  or  unprofit- 
able to  the  cause  to  which  he  devoted  his  life. 
The  pathos  is  in  his  failure  to  see  his  ideas 
embodied  in  permanent  form  in  the  institu- 
tional life  of  his  people. 


THE  ASBURY  PARK  CONVENTION. 
The  reports  from  the  July  meeting  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  give  evidence  that  it  ranked  among 
the  sanest  conventions  ever  held.  If  there  was 
as  much  drivel  as  has  been  common  it  did  not 
appear  in  what  was  published.  The  convention 
is  too  large  and  the  program  too  varied  for 
any  one  man  to  be  responsible  for  their  char- 
acter and  worth. 

The  universal  satisfaction  with  and  enthusi- 
astic approval  of  the  dignity  and  scope  of  the 
discussions  and  the  perfect  working  of  the  num- 
berless details  made  it  manifest  that  great  9^' 
ministrative  power  was  in  control. 

There  is  no  man  in  the  profession  more 
capable  than  Superintendent  W.  H.  Maxwell 
to  plan  and  conduct  this  annual  convention. 

Those  who  care  to  know  what  was  said  and 
done  will  read  the  volume  soon  to  be  printed. 
The  only  regret  we  have  heard  expressed 
was  that  there  was  no  hotel  sufficiently  large 
and  commodious  for  headquarters  where  those 
heart  to  heart  conferences  between  persons 
having  mutual  interests  could  be  held.  The 
social  feature  is  the  chief  personal  value  to  a 
large  per  cent  of  those  who  attend  the  mid- 
summer meeting.  The  mid-winter  meeting  is 
the  richest  in  its  educational  results  because  of 
these  conferences,  as  well  as  because  of  the 
practical  nature  of  the  discussions. 

One  thing  that  comes  up  in  some  form  every 
summer,  in  the  annual  meeting  of  the  active 
members,  is  the  question  of  the  control  of  the 
money  of  the  association.  This  fund  is  now 
Urge  and  growing  larger  every  year. 

It  is  now  determined  that  a  charter  for  the 
government  of  the  N.  E.  A.  shall  be  obtained 
from  Congress  which  makes  it  practically  im- 
possible  for  any  temporary   majority  at  any 
single  meeting  to  divert  any  portion  of  this 
fund  to  an  unworthy  purpose,  or  to  any  pur- 
pose whatever.    The  ways  to  the  treasury  are 
so  guarded  by  this  charter  that  no  one  can 
enter  it  without  the  consent  of  practically  all 
of  the  active  members.    Those  who  are  mem- 
bers simply  for  one  year,  through  paying  a 
single  membership  fee,  have  not  and  should 
not  have  any  voice  in  a  question  of  such  vital 
importance  to  the  wellfare  of  the  organization. 
Some^  every  year,  express  their  concern  lest  the 
association  shall  be  ruled  by  an  oligarchy  who 
will  ignore  the  vested  rights  of  the  common- 
alty.    But  the  evident  purpose  of  the  great 
^dy  of  active  members  who  maintain  their 
Membership  from  year  to  year — ^though  a  ma- 
jority of  them  are  only  occasionally  present 
^  the  summer  meeting — is  to  have  responsible 
^^  capable  representatives  duly    elected     to 
*'^om   they   shall    look    for   information    and 
^^i dance,  but  upon  whose  acts  they  shall  have 
^  Constant  check.    This  is  republicanism  as  the 
'"'^Tld  understands  it — government  by  the  best 
''^^ii  who   are   directly    responsible    to    those 
^jH^cm  they  represent,  and  who  hold  office  for 
^*^y  a  limited  period.    There  is  much  demand 


in  centain  quarters  at  this  time,  and  always, 
for  control  by  the  democracy,  meaning  by  this 
that  the  voice  of  the  ignorant  and  uninformed 
may  control  if  sufficiently  numerous  where 
only  the  wise  and  experienced  are  able  to 
control  wisely.  In  our  opinion  President  Roos- 
evelt is  the  best  example  of  a  republican  ruler 
this  country  has  ever  had.  He  has  the  wisdopi 
to  see  what  will  be  the  voice  of  the  people 
upon  a  question  as  soon  as  they  understand 
it,  and  he  takes  the  initiative  in  leading  the 
way  uptil  the  wisdom  becomes  manifest  to 
them.  Power  must  be  concentrated  to  be  effec- 
tive. A  republic  and  a  monarchy  are  alike 
in  that  both  are  seeking  the  welfare  and  co- 
operation of  the  people.  They  differ  in  that 
the  ruler  in  a  republic  returns  to  the  class  of 
the  ruled  at  the  end  of  a  limited  term.  This 
difference  is  a  very  wide  one. 

A  republic  becomes  corrupt  and  slipshod  in 
its  government  when  it  fails  to  be  represented 
by  its  best  men.  Then  mediocrity  takes  the 
place  which  only  the  superior  man  can  fill  and 
a  whole  iliad  of  woes  follows  because  he  is 
incompetent  and  morally  weak.  This  is  the 
fundamental  reason  why  a  republican  form  of 
government  is  often  so  expensive  to  the  people. 
Ignorance  takes  the  throne  and  the  people 
pay  for  its  mistakes. 

The  rather  noisy  demand  that  education  shall 
stand  and  wait  until  it  hears  from  the  spade 
and  the  plow — ^by  which  is  meant  the  unin- 
formed and  inexperienced — is  not  in  line  with 
the  growth  of  republicanism  in  America.  We 
are  now  strong  enough  to  trust  our  best  men 
to  act  for  us  m  every  institution.  But  make 
them  suffer  the  penalty  of  wrong  action 
whether  it  be  a  violation  of  the  law  or  an  error 
of  judgment.  Good  intentions  do  not  excuse 
ignorance  where  it  is  the  ruler's  duty  to  know. 

This,  I  fear,  is  a  new  and  strange  doctrine  to 
some  of  our  readers — in  fact,  it  is  so  old  that 
it  is  new  to  the  present  generation.  We  have 
forgotten  it  in  our  mad  rush  for  "prosperity." 

The  election  of  State  Superintendent  N.  C. 
Schaeffer  of  Pennsylvania  president  of  the  as- 
sociation was  an  eminently  proper  thing  to  do. 
None  know  him  but  to  love  him,  and  his  rank 
in  the  educational  army  entitles  him  to  the 
honor. 

CHICAGO  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  return  of  Mrs.  Ella  F.  Young  to  the 
Public  Schools  of  Chicago,  as  principal  of  the 
Normal  School  marks  another  advance  in  the 
educational  progress  of  that  city.  Her  experi- 
ence in  these  schools,  from  teacher  in  a  pri- 
mary grade  to  district  superintendent,  and  her 
eminent  ability  and  sanity  in  all  matters  educa- 
tional, give  her  a  peculiar  fitness  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  this  great  office. 

Her  popularity  and  influence  among  the  pub- 
lic school  teachers  of  Chicago  will  go  far  to- 
ward restoring  harmony  and  uniting  all  the  ed- 
ucational forces  in  one  purpose  and  method 
for  the  Ijetterment  of  the  schools. 

The   fact   that   Mrs.   Young   was   the   first 
choice   of   Superintendent     Cooley     and    was 
elected  by  a  practically  \itv3.tv\Tcvo>\%  NoX't  <3>\  ^'t. 
board,  is  evidence  cottfXw^vse  >^^x  ^^  ^crt\sa\ 
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School  will  continue  to  work  with  the  admin- 
istration in  its  endeavor  to  advance  the  stand- 
ard of  scholarship  and  of  ideals  of  the  teach- 
ing  force. 


A  NEW  BOOK  FOR  TEACHERS  AND 
PARENTS. 

Dr.  Harriet  Marsh,  for  a  long  time  principal 
of  one  of  the  district  schools  in  one  of  the 
larger  cities  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  has  been 
for  years  the  leader  of  a  mothers  club  in  her 
district  as  wtll  as  principal  of  the  school  and 
an  earnest  student  of  the  theory  and  pnio^oe 
of  teaching  children. 

She  has  put  her  convictions  into  form  in  a 
little  book,  The  Point  of  View  of  Modern  Ed- 
ucation. It  is  in  a  way,  a  companion  of  The 
Point  of  Contact,  by  the  Editor  of  the  Sunday 
School  Times,  published  some  years  ago  and 
widely  read.  The  point  of  view  the  author  has 
in  mind  is  that  of  the  evolutionary  movement 
in  creation  with  the  education  of  the  child. 

It  is  the  first  attempt  that  we  have  seen  to 
seriously  use  the  evolutionary  theory  of  the 
growth  of  the  race  and  the  child  as  a  guide 
in  solving  many  of  the  problems  of  method 
in  the  school.  The  simple  and  conversational 
style  of  her  lectures  to  the  mothers  is  the  style 
of  the  books.  The  reader  does  not  need  to 
be  a  scholar  to  understand  it.  It  deals  with 
young  children  largely,  but  is  equally  suggest- 
ive to  all  teachers  who  are  not  so  much  im- 
mersed in  the  teaching  of  the  books  that  they 
have  little  time  or  interest  in  the  more  impor- 
tant work  of  educating  the  children.  Education 
is  one  and  not  many.  What  is  fundamental 
truth  in  the  first  grade  is  as  fundamentally 
true  in  teaching  university  classes.  It  is  a 
small  book  of  less  than  150  pages ;  price  60  cts. 
net 

Address  Public  School  Publishing  Co., 
Bloomington,  111. 


THE  SCHOOLS  OF  READING.  PENN. 

An  excellent  spirit  of  community  of  interest 
and  of  unity  of  effort  is  secured  in  the  Reading 
School  organization.  One  of  the  aids  to  thii 
is  the  published  monthly  report  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Controllers.  There  are  sixty- 
four  members  of  this  board,  and  they  receive 
each  month  very  full  reports  of  the  school 
work  being  done  in  high  schools  and  grades 
by  teachers,  principals,  and  supervisors,  as  well 
as  reports  of  the  business  management.  This 
is  all  printed  for  circulation.  In  the  report  of 
the  meeting  on  July  18  we  find  quite  detailed 
statements  from  supervisors  of  the  year's  work. 
TAe  course  of  study  can  not  remain  a  fixed 
things;  jt  has  to  grow  if  teachers  or  pupils 
S-row,  and  the  board,  the  community  and  all 


interested  in  the  schools  are  kept  in  touch  with 
this  growth  by  these  reports.  All  seem  to  be 
stimulated  by  them.  We  find  that  the  high 
schools  are  seeking  to  combine  the  group  and 
individual  plans  of  instruction  and  adjusting 
the  system  of  grading  to  the  requirements  of 
individuals  rather  than  of  a  system.  The  hopes 
of  the  teachers  with  regard  to  the  results  of 
their  work  on  pupils  are  expressed  in  these 
reports.  A  teacher  of  history  says  she  is  stim- 
ulating class  conversation  and  talks  on  changes 
in  government,  religion,  etc.,  using  pictures  and 
geographical  maps  as  well  as  political,  honing 
to  aid  the  pupils  to  feel  a  contact  with  actual 
realities.  The  teacher  of  Latin  reports  a 
marked  improvement  in  second  year  work  and 
credits  it  to  the  use  of  form  books  as  an  aid 
in  appreciating  the  architecture  of  the  lan- 
guage. 

There  is  evidently  some  good  to  be  gotten 
out  of  the  Nazareth  of  a  large  school  board. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  STATE  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT. 

Supt  G.  W.  Nash  sends  out  a  very  attrac- 
tively printed  letter  to  editors,  thanking  them 
for  their  kindness  in  sending  papers  to  his 
office  and  bespeaking  like  courtesies  for  his 
successor,  Hon.  M.  M.  Ramer,  who  becomes 
State  Superintendent  September  i.  The  edi- 
tors will  surely  appreciate  this  kindly  ac- 
knowledgment 


CENSUS    STATISTICS    OF   TEACHERS. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  just  published 
in  Bulletin  23  a  discussion  and  analysis  of  the 
census  statistics  of  teachers,  written  by  Pro- 
fessor. Walter  F.  Wlllcox,  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. 

In  these  statistics  no  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween teachers  in  schools  and  those  in  colleges 
and  universities.  The  importance  of  the  teach- 
er's occupation  in  the  United  States  is  emphas- 
ized by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  teachers 
exceeds  the  total  number  of  clergymen,  physi- 
cians, and  lawyers. 

PROPORTION    OF    TEACHERS    TO    THE    NUMBER    OF 

PERSONS  BETWEEN  THE  AGES  OF  5 

YEARS  AND  24  YEARS  OF  AGE. 

In  continental  United  States  in  1900  there 
were  140  teachers  for  every  10,000  persons  of 
the  age  specified.  This  represents  an  average 
of  one  teacher  for  71  potential  pupils.  Accord- 
ing to  this  method  of  comparison  the  supply 
of  teachers  is  increasing  and  has  more  than 
doubled  within  the  last  thirty  years,  since  in 
1870  there  was  only  one  teacher  for  137 
potential  pupils. 

In  1900  Nevada  had  the  largest  proportional 
number  of  teachers  reported  in  any  state  or 
territory ;  Vermont  was  the  second  state  in  this 
respect,  Maine  the  third,  and  Iowa  the  fourth. 
The  proportion  of  teachers  was  smallest  in 
some  of  the  Southern  states.  During  the  past 
decade  the  proportion  has  increased  in  every 
state  and  territory,  the  increase  reaching  a 
maximum  in  the  state  of  Washington.  The 
states  of  the  North  and  West  showed  a  greater 
increase  iVvatv  \\vo?.t  ol  tVvc  South. 
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COMPARISON  WITH  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

The  proportion  of  teachers  in  continental 
United  States  is  smaller  than  in  England  and 
Wales,  but  greater  than  in  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  Canada,  Mexico,  or  Cuba,  and  in  the 
following  states  the  proportion  is  greater  than 
in  England  and  Wales:  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
District  of  Columbia,  Ohio,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
N.  Dakota,  S.  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas  Col- 
orado, Nevada,  Washington,  Oregon  and  Cal- 
ifornia. During  recent  years  the  proportion 
of  teachers  increased  in  this  country,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, or  Canada. 

LARGER  CITIES  BETTER   SUPPUED   WITH   TEACHERS 

THAN  SMALLER  OTIES  AND  COUNTRY 

DISTRICTS. 

The  proportion  of  teachers  in  cities  having 
at  least  25,000  inhabitants  is  greater  than  in 
smaller  cities  or  country  districts.  This  con- 
dition, however,  does  not  prevail  in  all  divis- 
ions of  die  United  States.  In  the  North  At- 
lantic and  North  Central  divisions  the  larger 
cities  are  not  so  well  supplied  with  teachers  as 
the  smaller  cities  and  country  districts,  a  fact 
which  suggest  the  inference  that  where  an  ef- 
fective educational  system  is  of  recent  growth 
it  has  developed  more  rapidly  in  the  cities. 

FEMALE     TEACHElfS     NEARLY     THREE     TIMES     AS 
NUMEROUS   AS   MALES. 

In  continental  United  States,  as  in  all  coun- 
tries  for  which  figures  were"  obtainable,  the 
greater  part  of  the  teaching  is  done  by  women. 
The  excess  of  female  teachers  over  male  is 
greater  in  this  country  than  in  any  other. 
The  per  cent  of  female  teachers,  moreover  is 
increasing  steadily,  haing  advanced  from 
67.8  in  iwo  to  70.8  in  1890  and  to  73.4  in  1900. 
The  per  cent  of  male  teachers  is  higher  in  the 
South  than  in  the  North.  There  were  rela- 
tively more  male  teachers  in  West  Virginia 
than  in  any  other  state  and  fewer  in  Vermont, 
the  per  cents  being  42.8  and  11.8. 

INCREASING  PROPORTION  OF  OLD  TEACHERS. 

Teachers  as  a  class  were  older  in  1900  than 
at  any  previous  census,  and  therefore  were  pro- 
bably the  more  experienced  and  efficient.  The 
tendency  in  this  country,  as  in  others,  seems 
to  be'  toward  an  increasing  proportion  of 
teachers  in  vigorous  adult  life. 


VACANT  LOTS  FOR  PLAYGROUNDS. 

Mayor  Rose  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  has  re- 
quested owners  of  vacant  lots  in  that  city  to 
allow  them  to  be  used  as  plav  ground  for  chil- 
dren. If  the  request  is  granted  the  mayor  savs 
he  will  have  the  street  department  clean  the 
lots  and  prepare  them  for  play  grounds,  where 
the  small  boys  will  be  allowed  to  congregate. 

"Wc  have  so  many  complaints  about  boys 
playing  on  the  streets  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
play  grounds  for  them  before  an  order  to  keep 
them  off  the  streets  can  be  properly  enforced, 
said  the  mayor  a  few  days  ago.  "A  number  of 
play  grounds  can  be  provided  in  different  parts 
of  the  city  at  comparatively  small  expense,  and 
they  will  serve  the  purpose  of  small  parks." 


SPECIAL  COURSES  AT  BRADLEY. 
The  rapid  growth  of  Manual  Training  and 
Domestic  Economy  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
is  encouraging  and  has  the  promise  of  great 
permanent  good  to  education.  There  is  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  well  trained  teachers  of 
these  subjects.  In  keeping  with  this  demand 
Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  (Peoria,  Illi- 
nois), is  making  increased  use  of  its  ample 
^uipment  by  offering  two  new  courses  of 
study  designed  to  furnish  a  thorough  prepara- 
tion for  those  who  are  fitting  themselves  to 
teach  either  Manual  Training  or  Domestic 
Economy  in  elementary  or  high  schools. 


vB>96.i^-P:b:u^', 


ABBOTTS  FIRST  LATIN  WRITER.  By 
Mather  A.  Abbott,  Master  in  Gri^ton  School. 
Cloth,  12  mo.,  145  pages.  Price.  60  cents. 
American  Book  Company,  New  York,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Chicago. 

The  thirty-seven  lessons  contained  in  this 
book  furnish  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
Latin  Composition,  which  is  particularly  suit- 
able for  students  who  have  completed  some 
first  year  Latin  book.  Only  the  fundamental 
rules  are  set  forth,  but  these  are  expressed 
simply  yet  with  such  fullness  that  references 
to  grammars  have  been  made  unnecessary.  Ex- 
ceptions, unless  of  great  importance,  have  been 
disregarded.  The  exercises  in  composition 
have  been  taken  from  the  second  book  of  Caes- 
ar's Gallic  War.  In  the  English-Latin  vocab- 
ulary at  the  end  of  the  book,  the  words  are 
given  with  the  accompanying  construction 
where  any  peculiarity  exists. 

SMILES'S   SELF-HELP.     Edited  by  Ralph 
Lytton   Bower.     Cloth,    12   mo.,   304  pages. 
Price  60  cents.     American  Book  Company, 
New  York,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago. 
This  well-known  volume  of  essays  is  here 
presented    in    a    form    adapted    especially    to 
American   readers.     These   essays  show   that 
the  happiness  of  every  individual  must  depend 
upon  his  own  efforts,  and  that  true  success  is 
to  be  attained  only  through  diligent  self-cul- 
ture, self-discipline,  and  self-control.     In   the 
present  edition  several  passages  of  a  distinctly 
local  and  British  interest  have  been  ommitted. 
Many  helpful  and  explanatory  notes  make  the 
text  intelligible  to  even  very  young  students. 
An  appendix  contains  brief  biographies  of  most 
of  the  important  persons  mentioned.    This  is  a 
book  which  should  be  used  for  supplementary 
reading. 

AGRICULTURE  THROUGH  THE  LAB- 
ORATORY AND  SCHOOL  GARDEN. 
By  C.  R.  Jackson  and  Mrs.  L.  S.  Daugh- 
erty.  State  Normal  School,  Kirksville,  Mo. 
•  Illustrated.  5 1-2x8  inches.  402  pages. 
Cloth.  Orange  Judd  Company,  New  York. 
Price,  $1.50  net. 

The  author's  aim  has  been  to  present  actual 
experimental  work  in  everv  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject possible  and  to  state  the  directions  for 
such  work  so  that  the  student  can  perform  it 
independently      oi  VVvt  \t:^Ocv^T,  ^xv^  x.^  ^XaXsi 
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them  in  such  a  wmy  that  the  results  will  not 
be  suggested  by  these  directioos.  One  must 
perfonn  the  experiment  to  ascertain  the  re- 
suhs.  But  tiie  book  is  not  merely  a  nanoal; 
it  embodies  in  the  text  a  comprehensive,  prac- 
tical, scientific,  yet  simple  discussion  of  such 
facts  as  are  necessary  to  the  understanding  of 
many  of  the  agricultural  principles  involvd  in 
every  day  life. 

A  carefully  outlined  chapter  with  spedfie 
references  is  given  to  each  of  the  following 
general  subjects.  Nature  and  Formation  of 
Soils;  Gassification  and  Physical  Properties 
of  Soils ;  Soil  Moisture  and  Preparation  of  the 
Soil;  the  Soil  as  Related  to  Plants;  Lep^mi* 
nous  Plants ;  Principles  of  Feeding  Rotation  of 
Crops;  Milk  and  Its  Care;  Propogation  of 
Plants;  Improvement  of  Plants;  Pruning  of 
Plants;  Enemies  of  Plants;'  and  Ornamenta- 
tion of  Home  and  School  Ground. 

It  contains  a  large  number  of  engravings 
which  are  not  only  attractive  pictures,  but  are 
actual  illustrations  of  much  value  in  explain- 
ing the  text.  It  is  printed  in  large,  clear  type 
on  handsome  heavy  paper,  bound  in  cloth,  and 
will  be  an  ornament  to  any  agricultural  library. 


THE        KINDERGARTEN         BUILDING 
GIFTS.     With  Hints  on  Program  Making. 
By  Elizabeth  Harrison  and  Belle  Woodson, 
of  the  Chicago  Kindergarten  College. 
Many  intelligent  persons  have  little  or  no 
understanding  of  the  so-called  Gifts  in  Kinder^ 
p^arten  Instructioa    To  have  this  understand- 
ing is  worth  while  for  every  teacher  of  the 
land.    The  significance  of  these  Gifts  is  some- 
thing vastly  more  than  child's  play ;  they  reach 
out     and     up     through  the  whole  gamut  of 
"human  experience,  finally  bringing  the  human 
soul  to  a  consciousness  or  his  oneness  with  the 
Divine  Source  of  all  things." 

If  one  would  know  how  this  is  done  he 
will  find  the  way  blazed  for  him  in  this  little 
book. 

For  further  information,  address,  Elizabeth 
Harrison  and  Belle  Woodson,  Chicago  Kin- 
dergarten College. 


PROBLEMS    IN    WOODWORKING.      By 
M.  W.  Murray,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Published 
bjr  The  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  111. 
This  is  a  series  of  forty  problems  in  wood- 
working for  the  three  upper  grammar  grades, 
with  the  daawings  for  the  same,  for  the  use  of 
teachers   of  manual   training.     The  problems 
chosen  are  those  which  the  wide  experience 
of  a  large  number  of  trainers  have  found  best 
fitted  to  the  attainments  of  boys  in  these  re- 
spective grades. 

There  are  sixteen  fqr  the  highest  grade,  and 
12  for  each  of  the  other  two.  The  book  is 
published  as  a  time-saver  for  the  teacher. 
Price  75  cents. 


LABOR  ORGANIZATION  AMONG 
WOMEN.  By  Belva  Mary  Herron,  B.  L., 
University  of  Illinois  Studies,  Vol.  i.  No. 
10,  Pp.  79.  Price  $i.oo. 
The  monograph  describes  the  place  and  ac- 
t/nty  of  women  in  17  different  unions,  among 


them  the  boot  and  shoe  woiters,  the  tjpo- 

graphical  union,  the  Teachers'  Federation  of 
Chicago,  the  ladies'  garment  workers'  union, 
the  commercial  telegraphers'  union  and  the 
cigar  makers'  union.  In  nearly  all  of  these 
unions  the  interests  of  women  are  well  pro- 
tected and  they  are  welcomed  as  members. 

In  discussing  the  Teachers'  Federation  of 
Chicago,  the  writer  says  that  the  connection  of 
the  teachers  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  is  an  anomaly  that  requires  explanation. 

Some  of  the  writer's  conclusions  on  the  sub- 
ject are  that  there  is  a  tendency  among  all  the 
unions  to  admit  women  on  substantially  equal 
terms  with  men,  that  little  emphasis  has  been 
laid  upon  the  separate  organization  of  women, 
and  that  they  have  little  influence  in  determin- 
ing the  general  policy  of  the  unions.  The 
writer  adds  a  page  on  the  women's  trade  un^ 
ions  of  Great  Britain. 

The  monograph  contains  a  list  of  articles 
and  books  published  by  the  members  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  University  of  Illinois  for  the 
year  ending  April  30,  last  There  are  about 
150  titles. 

A  LOOSE-LEAF  CHEMISTRY  MANUAL. 

Chemistry  Manuals  have  not  yielded  their 
largest  results  on  account  of  (l)  their  expense, 
(2)  their  inconvenience  of  form  and  (3)  their 
lack  of  adaptability  to  different  courses. 

Dr.  John  Whitmore,  instructor  in  Chem- 
istry in  the  Stamford,  Conn.,  High  School  has 
tried  to  meet  these  difficulties  in  his  new 
"Chemistry  Manual  and  Loose-leaf  Note 
Book."  The  Manual  is  eight  bv  ten  and  one- 
half  inces  in  size,  and  is  punched  to  fit  the 
loose-leaf  covers  in  common  use.  The  student 
is  asked  to  write  out  only  the  results  of  his 
own  observations.  Additonal  sheets  for  notes, 
or  other  experiments  can  be  interleaved  at  will, 
and  certain  experiments  can  be  removed  with- 
out injuring  the  Manual,  thus  adapting  it  to 
any  course  m  any  school.  There  are  seventy- 
one  experiments  in  the  book. 

The  book  is  published  by  Atkinson.  Ment- 
zer  &  Grover  of  Chicago  and  lists  for  50  cents 
in  Glencoe  Covers  and  for  65  cents  in  Regal 
Covers. 


Black  Beautjr,  by  Anna  Sewell.  Edited  by 
Charles  W.  French,  Principal  of  the  Hyde 
Park  High  School,  Chicago.  With  a  frontis- 
piece and  78  pen  and  ink  sketches  in  the  text, 
by  Charles  Copeland.  Cloth.  12  mo.,  319  pages, 
40  cents.  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago  and 
New  York. 


"Black  Beauty,"  by  Anna  J.  Sewell,  is  the 
latest  addition  to  the  Canterbury  Classics,  a 
series  of  supplementary  reading  books  for  all 
grades.  The  unobtrusive  ethical  teaching  and 
the  interesting  style  in  which  the  book  is  writ- 
ten make  it  particularly  appropriate  for  use  in 
the  schools.  It  is  edited  by  Charles  W.  French. 
Principal  of  the  Hyde  Park  High  School,  Chi- 
cago, and  like  all  the  Canterbury  Classics  is 
artistically  illustrated,  printed  in  large  type 
on  good  paper,  and  well  bound. 
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EDUCATIONAL   SURVEY. 


[The  following  has  special 
The  Normal  application  to  the  condition 
School  in   Illinois.       There   are   other 

System.  states  that  have  a  like   system 

and  there  is  a  growing  convic- 
tion   that  the  rural  districts  ought  to  be  more 
generally  and  more  immediately  benefited  by  the 
normal  schools.    Teaching  is  rapidly  opening  a 
career  to  women  and  men  who  are  not  satisfied 
to  ivork  for  a  lifetime  merely  to  earn  money  to 
pay     £or  their  food,  clothing  and  shelter;    per- 
sons    who  desire  that  while  earning  a  liveli- 
hood they  may  also  do  somethinj?  for  the  per- 
nja«^«nt  benefit  of  society.    The  article  by  Dr. 
Hax-x-is  in  this  number  makes  the  distinction 
bct-x^^een  teaching  as  a  career  and  teaching  as  a 
male^-shift.     The   professional   teacher   is   the 
o^^^r  one  to  be  counted  as  belonging  to  the  pro- 
fess.ion,  but  the  number  is  legion  of  those  who 
tca.^il-1  in  the  district  schools  who  do  not  belong 
to   'tViis  class. 

'^^en  the  public  shall  recognize  this  dis- 
tin^::^JQn  the  professional  teacher  will  receive 
rern^neration  in  proportion  to  his  success,  as 
do^3  ^hg  physician  and  the  lawyer.  But  the 
sta.t:^  seeks  to  give  to  the  niral  schools  teach- 
crs  having  at  least  an  elementary  training  be- 
y^»^ci  what  can  be  gained  in  a  week's  institute 
"^^cl  once  a  year.] 

There  are  indications  that  the  con- 
^'^cition  is  growing    among  the    politi- 
^i^ais  that  there  should  be  a  modifica- 
^^^^n  of  our  system  of  normal  schools. 
S^^me  of  the  school  people    have  enter- 
tained this  conviction  for  years.     The 
^^iginal  purpose  in  the  establishment  of 
^^Tmal  schools  was  not  to  give  a  higher 
^^iication,  such  as  is  given  in  colleges 
^^d  the  best  academies,  but  to  make  the 
^^udents  acquainted  with  the  process  of 
^^aching  the  young.    To  do  this  it  was 


found  that  it  was  essential  that  these 
students  be  themselves  taught  how  to 
learn.  It  becamei  necessary,  therefore, 
that  those  persons  who  entered  the  nor- 
mal school  should  study  again  the  ele- 
mentary branches  under  normal — that 
is  model  or  standard — instruction,  with 
a  view  to  the  better  organization  of 
their  knowledge,  and  discovering  what 
is  the  process  of  learning  them  most  irf 
accord  w^ith  the  process  of  the  natural 
growth  of  the  mind. 

There  are  two  distinct  grades  of 
schools — the  elementary  and  the  higher.' 
The  methods  of  instruction  in  these  dif- 
fer. They  differ  because  the  reasoning 
or  logical  powers  of  the  minds  of  learn- 
ers in  the  higher  schools  differ  widely 
from  those  in  the  elementary  schools. 
In  the  lower  schools  the  movement  of 
the  mind  is  from  the  mere  facts  of 
knowledge  gained  for  the  most  part 
through  the  senses,  to  the  law  or  prin- 
ciple governing  their  relations.  This  is 
called  the  indjUCtion  process.  In  the 
higher  schools  the  same  movement  still 
continues,  but  that  which  especially  dis-' 
tinguishes  them  is  the  movement  from 
an  established  definition,  or  law,  or  prin- 
ciple to  the  application  of  this  principle 
to  the  discovery  of  new  facts.  This  is 
called  deduction.  The  deductive  power 
of  children  in  the  elementary  schools  is 
weak ;  too  weak  to  make  larger  de- 
mands upon  it.     The  chief  distinctive 
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intellectual  function  of  the  higher 
schools  is  to  strerigthien  and  give  skill 
in  the  use  of  the  logical  powers  of  the 
mind,  while  they  continue  the  training 
in  the  observation  and  the  discovery  of 
laws  begun  in  the  lower  schools. 

Now  the  contention  is  that  our  chief 
normal  school  need  at  the  present  time 
is  the  improvement  of  the  teaching  in 
the  elementary  schopls  and  especially  in 
those  of  the  rural  districts.  The  e^c- 
perienced  educator  knows  that  there  is 
the  same  need  for  the  normal  school 
training  of  those  who  are  to  teach  in 
the  higher  schools,  but  this  instruction 
differs  in  the  same  degree  as  the  work 
of  the  higher  schools  differs  from  that 
of  the  lower. 

*  When  we  compare  our  normal  school 
system  with  these  evident  facts  and 
with  the  public  needs,  the  question 
presses  upon  us  all,  whether  a  better 
Adaptation  of  the  system  to  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  state  is  not  possible ; 
indeed,  whether  it  is  not  easy. 

Illinois  has  now  five  state  normal 
schools,  each  of  them  seeking  to  train 
both  elementary  teachers  and  teachers 
of  the  higher  schools.  They  are  seek- 
ing students  who  are  graduates  of  high 
schools,  and  who  expect  to  enter  high 
schools  as  instructors  after  a  two  years' 
course  of  training.  Those  who  come 
with  a  lower  grade  of  scholarship  spend 
three  years  in  the  school,  and  they  also 
expect  to  work  in  secondary  schools  af- 
ter completing  the  course.  Not  all  who 
enter  complete  the  course,  and  those 
who  drop  out  enter  the  graded  schools 
of  towns  and  cities,  or  teach  in  the  rural 
districts.  The  number  who  attend  the 
five  normal  schools  for  a  short  time  and 
then  teach  in  the  rural  schools  is  a  small 
per  cent  of  those  who  begin  teaching  in 


the  elementary  schools  every  ye« 
seems,  therefore,  that  our  norm? 
tem  is  not  giving  much  help  whe 
schools  most  need  help — in  the 
and  village  districts.  The  quest 
beginning  to  be  asked  whether  c 
these  five  normal  schools  should  ] 
designated  as  a  school  of  the  s 
grade  for  tHbse  who  are  seeking  t 
pare  themselves  for  secondary  te< 
or  school  superintendents,  and  the 
four  devote  their  energies  to  prej 
teachers  for  the  elementary  sc 
This  question,  must  sooner  or  la 
considered  and  acted  upon  by 
who  are  directing  our  public  affai 

The  details  of  a  system  havin 
idea  here  suggested  would  not  be 
cult  to  work  out,  and  a  little  app 
ate  legislation  would  probably  fill 
four  elementary  normal  schools 
five  hundred  to  one  thousand  stt 
every  year.  In  this  way  much  > 
be  done  to  improve  the  rural  sc 
and  the  four  normal  schools  ^ 
serve  as  feeders  for  the  one  of  si 
grade. 

Some  will  find  an  additional  r 
for  favoring  such  a  reorganizatf 
the  fact  that  the  expenses  of  th< 
schools  would  be  much  less  thj 
present.  This  should  not  be  consi 
unless  it  shall  appear  that  the  cl 
will  be  an  improvement  upon  the 
ent  system.  This  state  cannot  a 
to  make  the  normal  schools  less  e 
ive  in  order  to  save  expense.  Wh; 
need  to  work  for  is  greater  efficien 

It  is  safe  to  predict  that  no  reor 
zation  will  be  made  without  a  ful 
cussion  of  the  matter  by  those  v 
experience  and  knowledge  give  w 
to- their  opinions. 
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The  early  history  of 
New  State  the  state  of  Illinois  is 

5operintendent     unique.     In  education 
of  Illinois.  this  has  been  especi- 

ally  true.  The  first 
constitution,  under  which  the  state  gov- 
ernment was  organized  did  not  regard 
the  education  of  the  people  as  a  thing 
worthy  of  mention.  When  St.  Clair, 
the  first  governor  of  the  Northwest 
T^itory,  undertook  to  organize  a 
county  government  in  the  county  of  St. 
Clair,  the  section  containing  the  oldest 
settlements  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  he 
found  it  difficuH  to  find  officers  who 
could  read  and  write.  He  said  that  not 
one  man  in  fifty  was  either  able  to  re- 
cord the  transactions  nor  to  read  the 
records  of  his  office.  Thirty  years  af- 
terward a  new  constitution  spoke 
kindly  of  public  education  for  the  peo- 
ple but  it  was  twenty  years  later — 1870 
—before  a  public  school  system  wor- 
thy of  a  free  state  was  established. 
'"Public  education"  is  a  popular  phrase 
in  the  campaign  speeches  of  the  pol- 
iticians, and  the  general  public  are 
loyal  to  the  idea.  Much  money  is  spent 
for  school  buildings,  some  of  which 
^re  palaces,  while  the  average  pay  of 
the  teachers  in  the  state  is  less  than  that 
of  the  average  carpenter  or  blacksmith 
or  even  of  some  of  the  janitors  of  the 
school  buildings. 

The  state  fixes  the  salary  of  a  town- 
ship collector  of  taxes  at  $1,500,  for 
example,  and  requires  very  light  work 
^f  him  for  three  or  four  months  of  the 
y^ar.  The  average  salary  of  the  teacher 
^s  less  than  $600  per  year  for  a  much 
longer  term  of  service.  The  teacher  is 
'^ot  an  active  politician  and  is,  tfiere- 
l^re,  of  little  service  to  those  who  are 
^^fluential  in   forming  public  opinion. 


What  wonder,  then^  that  the  mere  poli-; 
tician  takes  little  interest  in  the  im- 
provement of  education  in  the  state,, 
further  than  public  opiniop  demands. 
Upon  occasion  he  waxes  eloquent  over 
"our  glorious  free  school  system,  the- 
hope  and  pride  of  the  nation,"  and 
showers  benedictions  upon  the  teacher,, 
declaring  that  he  is  ''performing  a 
service  valuable  beyond  that  of  any 
other  public  servant,  and  that  upon  him 
depends  the  future  glory  of  the  repub- 
lic." His  eulogium  calls  to  mind  the 
scene  between  George  Rogers  Clark,, 
reduced  to  poverty  and  living  in  ob- 
scurity in  his  old  age,  and  the  commit- 
tee from  the  legislature  of  Virginia, 
which  was  commissioned  by  that  body 
to  present  to  him  an  elegant  sword  in 
honor  of  his  great  conquest  of  the 
Northwest  Territory  during  the  revo- 
lutionaray  war.  The  old  man  listened 
to  the  compliments  of  the  committee 
in  gloomy  silence.  Then  he  replied  r 
"When  Virginia  needed  a  sword  I 
gave  her  one.  She  sends  me  now  a 
toy.  I  want  bread."  With  this  he 
thrust  the  sword  into  the  ground  and 
broke  it  with  his  crutch. 

When  the  teacher  demands  more 
bread  and  more  recognition  from  so- 
ciety the  business  man  replies,  "gen- 
eral education  has  little  commercial 
value."  Only  such  education  as  can  be 
turned  imemdiately  into  money — some 
specialty  needed  by  the  people  in  their 
pursuit  of  business  or  pleasure — ^has 
value  from  a  business  point  of  view. 
General  education  is  eleemosynary  in 
its  character. 

This  is  the  old  idea  that  school  edu- 
cation must  be  paid  for  by  the  home, 
that  it  is  not  a  concern  of  the  state. 
When  the  law  compels  one  to  contrib- 
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ute  to  the  education  of  another's  chil- 
dren he  is  bestowing  charity  under 
compulsion,  and  he  feels  aggrieved. 
This  is  at  yet  the  general  attitude  of 
business,  though  many  men  in  business 
are  more  than  business  men. 

These  things  are  mentioned  not  in  a 
spirit  of  resentment  against  the  condi- 
tions under  wl^ich  those  who  teach  in 
this  state  must  labor  but,  rather,  to 
show  why  these  conditions  prevail. 
They  have  prevailed  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  it  is  but  recently  that  educa- 
tion has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  func- 
tion of  the  social  order.  Even  this 
recognition  is,  as  yet,  more  a  senti- 
ment than  a  universal  conviction. 

As  a  result  the  office  of  the  state  su- 
perintendent of  public  instruction  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  least  importance  by 
the  people,  the  laws,  and  the  politicians. 
There  are  many  educational  positions 
that  even  the  educational  public  regard 
as  superior.  In  the  state  of  New  York 
this  office  now  ranks  with  the  highest 
This  change,  however,  is  very  recent. 
In  no  other  state  in  the  union  is  there 
a  like  recognition.  In  Illinois  the 
power  and  responsbility  given  to  the 
state  superintendent  of  schools  is  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  head  of  any  other 
state  department.  We  have  a  system 
of  political  government  composed  of 
town,  city,  county  and  state;  there  is, 
also,  a  corresponding  system  of  courts 
of  law.  There  is  no  state  educational 
system  corresponding  in  any  sense  to 
these.  The  state  superintendent  has  lit- 
tle power,  but  he  may  have  great  influ- 
ence. The  magnitude  of  his  influence 
depends  upon  the  character,  the  attain- 
ments, and  the  spirit  of  the  man.     As 


yet  his  mission  in  Illinois  is  that  < 
educational  missionary.  Casting  I 
upon  tHe  waters  is  his  commar 
function.  He  can  carry  on  a  camj 
of  education  at  his  own  expense 
the  manner  in  which  the  politi 
carry  on  at  the  expense  of  others 
campaign  for  office. 

The  man  who  has  gone  from  off 
the  presidency  of  the  state  nc 
school  at  Macomb,  Mr.  Alfred  Ba 
has  performed  this  great  functic 
educating  the  people  with  eminent 
cess.  The  politicians  have  thw; 
him  in  every  move  for 'additional  1 
lation  but  the  people  of  the  stat< 
ready  for  the  legislation  he  has  so 
in  order  to  improve  the  rural  scl: 
The  next  legislature  will  pass  his 
and  the  governor  will  sign  it. 

The  question  now  is,  who  shall 
ceed  him?  Shall  it  be  a  man  of 
responding  character,  attainments 
devotion,  if  such  a  one  can  be  fo 
There  is  a  rumor  that  his  official  : 
tie  is  to  fall  upon  a  man  of  a  diflf 
stamp — good  enough  in  his  way  bi 
way  is  not  that  of  the  educat 
leader  now  needed. 

It  is  not  the  mission  of  this  n 
zine  to  enter  upon  a  campaign  in  \ 
of  any  individual.  We  only  insist 
we  voice  the  educational  sentimei 
the  state  in  insisting,  that  he.  who  i 
pointed  to  this  great  service  sha 
one  who  w^ill  honor  the  office,  anc 
one  whose  only  title  to  honor  wi 
the  fact  that  he  has  received  the 
pointment  because  of  political  se 
some  degrees  removed  from  the  se 
of  the  people. 
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How  ImlUtion 

Becomes 

Originality. 


(The  following  by  Dr.  WilUam  T.  Harris,  is 
repablished  for  its  bearing  on  the  discassion  of 
the  study  of  English  which  Is  a  subject  of 
continued  consideration  from  month  to  month 
In  this  periodical.] 

Imitation  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  symbol- 
izing and  it  forms  a 
very  large  element  in 
play.  It  also  marks  the  first  beginnings 
of  education.  The  child  who  be- 
gins to  imitate  gives  evidence  (ac- 
cording to  Preyer)  of  self -conscious- 
ness. He  notices  the  activity  of  another  . 
being,  and  recognizes  that  action  as 
proceeding  from  an  energy  or  will 
power  akin  to  the  power  which  he 
possesses.  He  proves  to  himself  the 
possession  of  that  power  by  imitating 
the  action  in  which  he  is  interested.  It 
is  evident  therefore  that  imitation  is  a 
kind  of  spiritual  assimilation,  a  digest- 
ing and  making  one's  own  of  the  act 
of  another.  Of  course  at  first  the  pur- 
pose is  not  conscious,  but  imitation  is 
really  an  act  of  self-consciousness,  all 
the  same,  because  the  child  recognizes 
the  act  of  imitation  as  a  revelation  of 
his  own  selfhood. 

Whenever  children  show  a  passion- 
ate interest  in  discovering  properties 
and  qualities  in  things,  it  is  high  time 
for  them  to  leave  the  kindergarten,  and 
take  up  the  work  of  learning  conven- 
tional signs,  reading,  writing,  arithme- 
tic, and  the  technical  terms  of  geogra- 
phy, etc.  For  to  notice  properties  and 
qualities  is  to  think  in  the  third  figure 
of  the  syllogism.  The  mind  first  notes 
classes  and  then,  by  the  special  marks 
^nd  properties  which  it  observes,  it  dis- 
covers sub-classes  and  more  minute 
species. 


So,  too,  whenever  the  child  loves  to 
trace  chains  of  causation  by  noticing 
the  effect  of  other  objects  upon  the 
thing  which  he  is  studying,  and  when 
he  loves  to  trace  out  the  effects  of  the 
function  of  his  object  upon  its  environ- 
ment, we  note  the  same  ripeness  and 
maturity  of  the  child  that  enables  him 
to  take  up  work  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  kindergarten.  Such  a  child  cannot 
find  symbolic  plays  and  games  perfectly 
congenial  to  him.  He  has  attained  a 
higher  stage  of  individual  culture,  and 
seeks  the  gratification  which  comes 
from  testing  his  power  of  analysis  on 
the  external  world.  He  has  come  to  a 
stage  of  thinking  above  the  symbolic. 

We  have  discussed  the  differences 
between  the  symbolic  thinking  and  the 
thinking  which  uses  definitions.  The 
symbolic  is  largely  a  mental  picture, 
but  a  definition  is  not  a  picture;  it  is 
rather  a  rule  for  the  formation  of  pic- 
tures. No  definition  can  be  realized  in 
one  picture,  for  the  definition  gives  the 
rule  for  constructing  a  great  variety  of 
different  mental  pictures,  each  one  of 
which  accords  with  the  rule;  for  the 
definition  describes  the  method  of  con- 
struction not  only  of  pictures  in  the 
mind,  but  it  describes  the  objective  pro- 
cess by  which  the  object  defined  comes 
to  exist  in  the  external  world.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  rule  not  only  for  mental 
construction,  but  for  the  construction 
of  objective  reality.  When  the  mind 
leaves  the  mental  picture  and  deals  with 
definitions,  it  attains  to  a  superior  and 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  reality 
which  exists  in  the  world ;  for  the  force 
which  makes  things  is  more  real  than 
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the  things  which  it  makes.  The  pro- 
cess of  producing  things  is  a  universal, 
while  the  object  made  is  only  a  particu- 
lar. The  universal  is  a  living  process 
while  the  object  is  a  dead  result. 

The  child  outgrows  the  feeble  state 
•of  mind  wherein  he  takes  the  dead  re- 
sult for  the  true  reality,  and  gradually 
acquires  the  ability  to  think  the  forces 
and  powers,  the  causal  energies  which 
Tarings  things  into  existence  and  trans- 
form them  into  others. 

Imitation  has  the  same  course  of  de- 
velopment as  the  symbolic  thought 
'which  passes  over  into  thinking  by  defi- 
nitions. At  first  imitation  copies  the 
merest  external  appearances,  but  it 
gradually  gets  possession  of  the  mo- 
tives and  purposes  of  the  action,  and 
finally  the  imitator  may  arrive  at  the 
fundamental  principle  which  originates 
the  action.  Then  the  imitator  finds  no 
longer  his  guide  an  rule  in  an  external 
model.  He  finds  the  rule  for  his  action 
in  his  own  mind  and  becomes  original. 

The  child  imitates  an  external  ob- 
ject. It  may  be  another  person  or  it 
may  be  an  animal  or  a  thing.  A  boy 
•can  impersonate  a  steam  engine,  or  a 
l)ear,  or  his  elder  brother ;  a  soldier  or 
a  laborer.  His  imitation  is,  as  we  have 
•said,  an  act  of  assimilation;  an  act  of 
making  for  himself  that  w^hich  he  sees 
made  by  another  and  thereby  proving 
his  own  causative  power.  By  this  act 
of  imitation  he  therefore  grows  to- 
wards the  feeling  of  responsibility.  The 
act  as  performed  by  another  is  none  of 
his.  The  act  as  imitated  by  himself  is 
his  ow^n,  and  he  is  resi>onsible  for  it. 
Imitation  is  therefore  an  act  of  the 
will,  just  as  symbolism,  or  thinking  by 
definition,  is  an  act  of  intellect.  But 
the  first  beginnings  of  imi^^atior   deal 


with  the  merest  externalities  of  the  ac- 
tion imitated.  It  is  the  d'aletic  of  imi- 
tation to  leave  these  externals  and 
strive  towards  a  more  and  more  inter- 
nal relation  of  that  which  it  imitates. 
The  child  seizes  step  after  step  the  ele- 
ments of  causation.  He  seizes  the  mo- 
tives and  purposes  of  the  action, 
and  he  sees  the  logical  necessity 
of  these  purposes  and  motives. 
He  connects  them  more  and  more 
with  his  own  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  action.  At  last  when  he  per- 
forms the  imitated  act  as  an  expression 
of  his  own  purposes  and  convictions, 
imitation  has  become  originality. 

These  considerations  furnish  us 
hints  for  interpreting  and  guiding  imi- 
tation as  an  educative  means.  Mere 
pantomime  and  songs  which  describe 
external  action  delight  the  child  in  his 
symbolic  stage  of  culture,  but  he  rap- 
idly grows  out  of  this  stage  and  re- 
quires scope  for  the  exercise  of  his 
freedom.  He  wishes  to  make  varia- 
tions of  his  own  from  the  action  imi- 
tated. He  continually  becomes  less 
mechanical  and  more  spontaneous. 

The  teacher  makes  a  mistake  if  she 
holds  back  the  pupil  upon  the  field  of 
mere  mechanical  imitation  when  he  has 
beg^n  to  interest  himself  in  the  motives 
and  purposes  of  the  action.  Such  re- 
straint holds  back  growing  freedom 
and  individuality  and  tries  to  stifle  it. 
Doubtless  this  act  of  stifling  is  very 
prevalent  in  primary  schools  and  kin- 
dergartens under  the  control  of  teach- 
ers or  kindergartners  who  have  been 
led  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
original  action. 

Even  what  is  called  invention  in  the 
kindergarten,  namely,  the  making  of 
forms  of  beauty  of  constructing  with 
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blocks  architectural  forms,  is  often  a 
kind  of  restraint  upon  children  who  are 
passing  out  of  the  symbolic  stage  of 
mind,  for  they  desire  to  make  real  ob- 
jects and  not  to  make  feeble  imitations 
of  them.  The  child  who  wishes  a  real 
cutting  scythe  is  arrested  in  his  devel- 
opment if  he  is  made  to  play  at  mowing 
with  a  crooked  stick. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  child  should 
not  be  hastened  unduly  in  his  progress 
out  of  symbolism.  As  long  as  he  has 
interest  and  a  real  delight  in  the  symbol 
he  should  be  indulged  in  its  employ- 


ment. So,  too,  with  regard  to  imita- 
tion. The  judicious  teacher  will  not 
seek  too  early  to  deepen  the  child's  in- 
sight into  motives  and  purposes  and 
arouse  a  feeling  of  responsibility  in  his 
mind.  The  pressure  of  the  society  in 
which  the  child  lives,  a  society  mostly 
of  grown  persons  possessed  of  a  deep 
feeling  of  responsibility,  will  hasten  the 
child's  development  into  a  view  of 
moral  purposes  quite  soon  enough.  But, 
of  course,  there  may  be  exceptions  in 
this  case. 


ON  TEACHING  ENGLISH. 

GEO.  P.  BROWN. 


The  psychic  activity,  called  the  soul, 
is  in  its  beginning  and  at  its  culmina- 
tion essentially  feeling.  The  movement 
in  the  evolution  of  the  soul  in  the  race 
and  in  the  individual  from  infancy  to 
old  age  is  a  development  of  feeling, 
commencing  with  sensation  and  ad- 
vancing to  higher  and  still  higher  as- 
pirations and  ideals.  Indeed  the  divine 
event  toward^  which  the  whole  creation 
moves  is  the  attainment  of  perfect  love. 

In  the  process  of  its  growth  towards 
love,  the  soul,  both  in  the  race  and  in 
the  individual,  creates  for  its  use  in  at- 
taining its  ultimate  purpose  the  intel- 
lect, and  the  moral  will ;  for  aspirations 
and  ideals  cannot  be  realized  without 
intelligence,  and  voluntary  choice  at 
the  different  partings  of  the  ways.  As 
the  soul  of  the  world  acting  in  the  evo- 
lution of  animal  life  creates  for  itself 
an  eye  or  an  ear,  when  these  become 
necessary  for  its  self-preservation,  so 
the  soul  of  the  race  in  the  evolution 
of  man  provides  itself  with  those  in- 


.  strumental  forms  of  activity  by  which 
it  may  grow  into  a  likeness  of  the 
Father,  w^hom  we  have  been  taught  to 
call  Love. 

This,  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  sim- 
ple statement,  seems  to  be  the  funda- 
mental postulate  of  human  conscious- 
ness, upon  which  Christian  civilization 
is  built.  All  the  enduring  institutions 
of  this  civilization  must  rest  ultimately 
upon  this  foundation. 

The  school  must  have  the  realization 
of  perfect  love  as  its  ultimate  purpose, 
and  every  subject  of  study  must  be  a 
step  toward  this  goal. 

The  teaching  of  English  lends  itself 
especially  to  the  realization  of  this  end, 
if  we  will  but  learn  to  make  such  use 
of  it. 

The  soul  in  the  babe  instinctively 
utters  itself  in  music  in  its  babblings. 
Its  feeling  breaks  forth  into  song  or 
cries  of  pain.  Both  are  its  language. 
Its  instinct  for  imitation  enables  it  to 
make  these  babblings    conform    more 
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and  more  to  those  that  it  hears.  Thus 
it  learns  to  talk.  Its  words  are  utter- 
ances of  itself  in  imitation  of  the 
sounds  of  its  environment. 

The  instinct  of  imitation  is  that 
which  makes  the  education  of  the  child 
possible.  What  his  education  shall  be 
depends  upon  the  environment  in  which 
he  lives.  It  is  the  function  of  the 
teacher  to  help  to  supply  the  proper 
environment  and  direct  the  child  in  his 
use  of  it. 

Besides  this  instinct  of  imitation 
there  is  another  inheritance  of  the  child 
not  so  old,  but  old  enough  to  be  called 
instinctive — the  imagination.  The  in- 
stinct of  imitation  has  little  of  the  per- 
sonal initiative  in  it.  It  is  a  higher  or- 
der of  reflex  action.  The  instinctive  ac- 
tivity of  the  muscle  is  a  reflex  from  the 
activity  of  the  nerves  of  sight,  or  hear- 
ing, or  other  sense.  Imagination  is  cre- 
ative. This  creative  activity,  combined 
with  the  instinct  of  imitation  furnishes 
the  motor  power,  so  to  speak,  to  be 
used  by  the  child  in  its  education.  How 
it  shall  be  used  is  again,  determined  by 
the  child's  environment.  Hence  it  is 
plain,  that  the  environment  is  the  de- 
termining external  influence  which  di- 
rects the  young  child's  education.  The 
environment  is  largely  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  home  and  the  school,  if  they 
will  have  it  so.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  parents  and  the  teachers  are 
the  most  influential  factors  in  this  en- 
vironment. 

Our  first  problem  is  how  to  make  and 
use  the  environment  so  that  the  best  re- 
sults in  teaching  English  to  the  very 
young  children  shall  be  secured.  The 
mother  and  the  home  are  the  best  en- 
vironment, provided  she  can  and  will 
use  them  properly  for  the  child,  until 


his  seventh  or  eighth  year.  But,  want- 
ing the  mother  so  conditioned,  the 
school  is  the  best  substitute. 

In  imitation  the  child  follows  a  pat- 
tern. He  conforms  to  external  law  or 
order.  He  does  not  act  freely,  but  fol- 
lows the  lead  of  another.  Obedience 
to  external  influence  is  the  first  instinct 
of  the  human  soul  other  than  the  in- 
stinct of  taking  food  and  of  exercis- 
ing the  body.  It  is  first  in  importance 
in  the  child's  education. 

In  the  imagination  as  the  creative 
activity  of  soul,  the  personal  initiative 
has  its  beginning.  Here  the  soul  acts 
with  freedom  and  regardless  of  con- 
formity to  the  environment.  It  is  law- 
less— undirected  from  without. 

Here  in  the  beginning  of  our  effort 
to  direct  the  education  of  the  child  in 
English,  the  two  fundamental  activities 
of  human  soul  come  before  us,  and  they 
remain  throughout  the  period  of  his 
school  education,  the  two  commanding 
instincts.  The  problem  of  education  is 
how  to  make  the  soul  obedient  to  the 
law  of  his  environment,  while  he  still 
retains  his  freedom,  and  how  at  the 
same  time,  to  stimulate  his  personal 
initiative  and  freedom  of  activity  to  the 
uttermost,  without  encouraging  a  dis- 
regard of  law.  This  is  the  problem  of 
the  primary  school  and  of  the  univer- 
sity alike.  The  child  cannot  be  con- 
scious of  the  problem  but  it  should  be 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  teacher 
throughout  all  formal  instruction.  The 
weakness  of  our  elementary  instniction 
is  that  it  cultivates  the  instinct  of  imi- 
tation far  more  than  it  does  the  free 
spirit  of  personal  initiative.  Imitation 
is  exalted  by  our  teaching  and  imagina- 
tion is  often  debased. 

It  is  well  at  this  point  to  come  to  an 
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agreement  as  to  what  is  meant  by  Eng- 
lish. There  is  still  need  of  protesting 
against  the  practice  which  evidently  re- 
gards English  as  the  form  of  uttering 
our  ideas  in  words  with  slight  regard 
to  that  which  the  words  express.  That 
which  is  expressed  is  really  the  essen- 
tial thing.  The  form  is  important,  but 
of  less  importance  than  the  content. 
English  is  to  be  taught  because  of  the 
educative  experience  it  gives  the  soul 
in  thinking  and  feeling  what  superior 
souls  have  thought  and  felt.  A  pure 
and  undefiled  form  of  utterance  is  the 
only  adequate  vehicle,  for  conveying 
corresponding  soul  experiences,  but 
there  is  many  a  stammering  and  inglo- 
rious Milton  whose  English  is  of  im- 
mense educative  value  because  of  the 
worth  of  that  to  which  he  gives  inade- 
quate expression.  When  one  declares 
that  only  the  best  English  shall  be 
given  to  the  children  he  may  be  mis- 
imderstood.  The  l:)est  for  the  education 
of  the  soul  often  comes  in  a  peas- 
ant's dress.  We  can  afford  sometimes 
to  ignore  the  anise  and  cummin  of 
faulty  utterance  for  the  weightier  mat- 
ters that  stir  the  soul.  But  having  that 
which  stirs  the  soul,  the  more  perfect 
the  form  the  more  educative  the  Eng- 
lish. 

Imitation  and  imagination  were  ac- 
tive in  the  race  ages  before  man  became 
conscious  of  logic  and  moral  w^ill.  This 
fact  suggests  the  principle  that  must 
govern  the  method  of  instruction  in  the 
beginning.  But  before  entering  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure in  teaching  English,  it  will  be 
well  to  point  out  the  distinct  phases 
which  the  instruction  assumes  in  the 
different  periods  of  the  souFs  develop- 
ment. 


1.  In  the  primary  stage  of  the  in- 
struction imitation  and  imagination 
are  the  teacher's  main  reliance,  for  the 
activities  of  the  soul  which  it  takes  on 
later,  are  yet  too  weak  for  anything  but 
fostering  care. 

2.  In  the  intermediate  stage,  when 
the  learner  can  distinguish  between 
what  he  know-s  through  the  senses — by 
observation — and  that  which  he  sees 
must  be  true  because  it  seems  unreason- 
able and  impossible  for  it  to  be  untrue 
— as  for  example,  the  conclusion 
reached  by  a  process  of  mathematical 
reasoning — in  this  stage  the  pupil 
should  enter  upon  another  distinctive 
kind  of  work  in  the  study  of  English 
called  technical  grammar.  This  study 
should  occupy  but  a  short  period  with 
capable  pupils — not  more  than  nine  or 
ten  months  at  the  most.  Its  purpose  is 
to  discover  how  the  sentence  and  the 
thought  are  related;  to  learn  how  the 
mechanism  of  the  sentence  has  resulted 
from  the  needs  felt  by  the  soul  to  give  a 
clearer  expression  of  the  better  defined 
thought  the  soul  has  become  capable  of 
constructing.  His  thought-units  have 
become  a  complex  of  related  ideas 
which  require  a  corresponding  complex 
of  related  words  to  utter  them.  Until 
this  study  is  t^en  up  he  has  never 
made  any  sharp  distinction  between  the 
idea  and  the  word — the  thing  signified 
and  the  sign.  Here  for, the  first  time 
he  comes  into  a  conscious  study  of  the 
mechanism  of  his  thinking,  and  the  cor- 
responding mechanism  of  the  sentence. 
This  calls  for  the  observation  of  the 
processes  going  on  in  his  own  mind, 
and  thus  he  gains  his  first  introduction 
to  a  knowledge  of  himself  as  a  self-ac- 
tive being.  It  is  here  that  one  of  the 
parting    of  the  ways  in  the  study  of 
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English  arises.  If  the  lead  of  this  in- 
trospective study  of  the  relation  of  the 
thought  to  the  sentence  is  followed, 
one  moves  on  into  logic,  psychology, 
and  the  other  subjective  sciences.  But 
the  value  of  this  study  for  English  is  to 
give  the  student  a  fuller  mastery  of  the 
sentence  and  enable  him  to  interpret 
more  readily  the  precise  thought  ex- 
pressed by  others  and  to  construct  the 
best  symbol  for  his  own  thought.  In 
careful  reading  the  reader  reconstructs 
the  author's  thought  after  him.  He 
must  see  th^  relation  of  ideas  in  the 
construction  of  the  sentence. 

3.  The  third  stage  is  the  study  of 
literature  as  such.  The  soul  has  been 
basking  in  literature,  fitted  to  his  pow- 


ers of  absorption  during  his  school  life, 
if  his  school  and  home  environment 
have  been  favorable,  but  he  is  now  to 
become  conscious  of  the  points  of  dif- 
ference between  the  artistic — ^the  best 
— and  the  inartistic — the  not  best  in  lit- 
erature. Everyone  in  the  study  of  art, 
especially  of  fine  art,  must  come  to  a 
period  in  his  progress  when  he  feels 
and  later  when  he  sees  the  difference 
between  the  good  and  the  not  good  in 
painting,  sculpture,  and  music  just  as 
the  student  of  English  learns  to  feel 
and  see  the  difference  between  that 
which  is  worth  while  and  that  which 
is  not  in  what  other  souls  have  thought 
and  felt. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


HOW  THE  PRONOUN  DIFFERS  FROM  THE  NOUN. 


[The  following  statement  of  the  difference 
between  the  noun  and  the  pronoun  is  taken 
from  a  monogram  by  Mary  R.  Potter,  until 
recently  a  teacher  of  English  in  the  DeKalb 
Normal  School.] 

The  distinction  between  nouns  and 

pronouns  is  not  an  easy  one  to  make, 

and  it  is  rendered  anything  but  easier 

by  the  statements  commonly  accepted 

as  standards  by  which  to  distinguish; 

statements  which  are  tinjfe-honored  and 

which  are  still  doing  service,  apparently 

for  that  reason  only,  for  as  working 

statements  they  are  worse  than  useless. 

For  instance,  a  pronoun  has  been  said 

to  be  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun.    It 

is  a  poor  rule  that  does  not  work  both 

ways.    When  Ben  is  used  then,  instead 

of  Benjamin,  Ben  must  be  a  pronoun. 

In  this  sentence,  He  enjoyed  great  hap- 

piness  for  a  time,  but  such  bliss  could 

not  last,  bliss  is  a  pronoun,  since  it  is 

used  instead  oi  the    noun    happiness. 


The  pronoun  has  been  called,  also",  a 
word  used  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  a 
noun.  This  would  place  all  synonyms 
in  the  list  of  pronouns,  and  wQuld  ex- 
clude the  interrogative  pronoun  from 
the  class ;  for  example,  in  the  sentence. 
Who  killed  Cock  Robin?  the  repetition 
of  no  noun  is  avoided  by  the  use  of  the 
word  who.  Evidently  the  real  differ- 
ence between  the  noun  and  pronoun  is 
not  made  clear  in  these  statements,  and 
if  the  distinction  is  to  be  made,  the  un- 
derlying difference  must  be  so  stated 
that  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  each  will  be  included  and  those  of 
the  other  absolutely  excluded. 

The  simplest  way  of  expressing  a 
substantive  idea  is  by  means  of  the 
noun.  The  noun  represents  in  the  ag- 
gregate the  attributes  of  which  the  sub- 
stantive idea  is  composed,  and  comes 
by  common  consent  to  stand  for  that 
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particular  combination  of     attributes; 
for  example,  English-speaking  people 
have  agreed  to  represent  a  certain  com- 
bination of  attributes    by    the    word 
table;   the  German  indicates  the  same 
combination  of  attributes  by  the  word 
Tisch;    while  the    Romans    used  the 
word  mensa.    These    words    are    all 
nouns.    I  may  say,  The  nezv  table  has 
<ome  and  it  is  beautiful,  in  which  I  have 
represented  a    certain    object    by  the 
word,  table.      I  have  represented  the 
same    object  by    the    word,  it,  which 
serves,  in  this  instance,  as  well  as  the 
word,  table,  repeated,  would  do.    The 
word,  it,  expresses  a  definite  idea  that 
the  speaker  has  in  mind,  and  expresses 
it  so  clearly  that  the  hearer  is  left  in  no 
doubt  as  to    the    exact    idea  of    the 
speaker.     Consider  the  following  sen- 
tence :    It  is  a  sign  of  great  prudence  to 
be  zvilling  to  reecive  instruction;    the 
most    intelligent    persons    sometime.: 
^tand  in  need  of  it.     The  first  it  clearly 
rneans  to  be  willing  to  receive  instruc- 
tion.   The  second    it    is    ambiguous, 
\vhich  is  no  fault  of  the  word,  it;   the 
Speaker  has  simply  misused  the  word. 
The  word,  it,  expresses  a  definite  idea 
of  the  speaker  and  expresses  it  defin- 
itely to  the  hearer;  however,  it  depends 
for  its  definiteness  to  the  mind  of  the 
liearer,  upon  its  relation  to  other  words 
in  the  sentence,  or  upon  a  look  or  ges- 
tiure  of  the  speaker,  or  perhaps  upon 
some  previous  information  on  the  part 
of  the  hearer.     The  speaker  may  say 
simply,  ''It  is  all  over,"  and  the  hearer 
may  understand,  although    no    words 
give  a  clue  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 


it.  If  the  speaker  should  fail  to  under- 
stand, there  is  another  word  which  may 
be  used  to  express  the  idea,  perhaps 
trouble  or  sorrow^  but  the  speaker  used 
serve  the  purpose.  To  return  to  the  first 
the  word,  it,  supposing  that  it  would 
illustration,  the  words,  table  and  it,  are 
similar  in  that  each  expresses  a  sub- 
stantive idea  and  expresses  this  idea, 
not  by  emphasizing  any  one  attribute 
or  in  any  way  describing,  but  by 
simply,  by  common  consent,  represent- 
ing the  aggregate  attributes  of  which 
the  idea  is  composed.  They  differ  from 
each  other  in  that  the  word,  table,  stands 
for  only  one  class  of  objects,  while  the 
word,  it,  may  represent  a  chair,  a  circus, 
the  law  of  gravitation,  or  almost  any- 
thing else  in  the  universe,  depending 
upon  its  relation  in  the  sentence  or  upon 
some  attendant  circumstance  for  clear- 
ness of  meaning;  but  clearness  of 
meaning  it  always  has.  This  being  a 
typical  illustration,  the  statement  may 
be  made  that  corresponding  to  every 
pronoun  there  is  a  noun  which  ex- 
presses the  same  substantive  idea  and 
expresses  it  without  the  aid  of  the  at- 
tendant circumstances  required  by  the 
pronoun. 

To  summarize : 

A  noun  is  a  substantive  word  that, 
in  expressing  a  substantive  idea,  gives 
to  that  substantive  idea  a  name  which, 
by  common  consent,  represents  it. 

A  pronoun  is  a  substantive  word  that 
merely  indicates  a  substantive  idea 
without  naming  it,  relying  upon  sur- 
roundings for  clearness  of  meaning. 
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THE  FUTURE    OF    TEACHERS'  SALARIES. 

BY  W.  T.  HARRIS,  LL.D.         ' 


'  The  first  question  of  interest  to  the 
teacher  inquiring  about  salaries  is :  Are 
the  positions  of  teachers  in  a  state  an- 
nual positions  or  merely  temporary  oc- 
cupations lasting  only  for  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  year?  The  annual  position 
means  a  teacher  employed  by  the  year 
who  takes  up  teaching  as  a  vocation 
and  does  not  have  to  shift  to  other  oc- 
cupations to  eke  out  the  salary  received 
from  his  vocation  as  teacher. 

The  second  important  question  is : 
How  many  well  paying  positions  are 
there — how  many  positions  are  there 
in  the  teachers'  ranks  which  prom- 
ise the  individual,  sucessful  in 
his  profession  as  teacbcr,  an  increase 
above  the  position  he  at  present  occu- 
pies, say  to  a  salary  one-fourth  larger, 
or  one-half  larger^ — how  many  posi- 
tions will  open  to  him  that  are  twice 
or  three  times  or  four  times  w^hat  he 
receives  now  when  he  first  enters  the 
profession?  The  ambitious  teacher 
wishes  to  have  a  career  bef6re  him. 

Another  aspect  of  the  question  is 
this:  Do  the  positions  commanding 
high  salaries  increase  in  number  as  fast 
or  faster  than  the  population?  Pretty 
much  all  the  interest  in  statistics  of  sal- 
aries in  the  United  States  therefore,  re- 
lates not  to  the  salaries  of  rural  schools, 
but  to  those  paid  in  villages  or  city 
schools  which  are  sufficient  to  support 
a  professional  teacher  and  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  there  are  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  higher  positions  to  hold  out  a 
promise  to  the  lower  teacher  of  promo- 
tion from  time  to  time  in  accordance 
with  the  increase  of  his  professional 
skin. 


I  am  therefore  glad  to  mention  here 
that  the  average  annual  increase  in 
higher  education  throws  open  nearly 
one  thousand  new  places  a  year  in  col- 
leges and  universities  for  teachers  pro- 
moted from  the  secondary  schools  on 
being  found  to  have  the  requisite  skill 
and  scholarship.  There  were  in  1890, 
7,918  professors  and  instructors  in  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  United 
States,  not  counting  the  professional 
schools.  In  1903  the  number  had  risen 
to  20,887.  It  started  with  less  than 
8,000  and  has  had  an  increase  of  new 
places  for  thirteen  year-s  almost  equal 
to  one  thousand  a  year  (12,969.)  Be- 
sides this  the  increase  in  new  places 
in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  United 
States  has  been  somewhat  more.  The 
high  schools  and  academies  counted 
16,329  teachers  in  1890,  and  in  1903 
counted  33,795.  This  increase  gave 
17,466  new  positions  in  thirteen 
years — 1,340  a  year — for  teachers  in 
public  and  private  high  schools. 

The  teacher  whose  salary  is  low  asks 
himself  what  he  is  going  to  do  about 
it.  He  may  submit  in  sorrow  to  his  lot 
or  he  may  take  a  more  heroic  view  of 
the  matter  and  consider  that  his  lot 
will  depend  in  large  measure  upon  his 
own  efforts.  He  will  then  try  to  im- 
prove his  skill  in  teaching  and  to  make 
his  field  of  learning  more  extensive  and 
accurate.  He  will  make  enthusiastic 
culture  studies  in  literature  and  art  as 
well  as  in  science.  He  will  study  to 
perfect  himself  in  fine  manners. 

I  find  that  while  by  far  the  larger 
part  of  the  population  is  counted  in  the 
lower  occupations  the  talented  and  able 
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workmen  in  the  lowest  rank  of  indus- 
try have  a  constant  demand  upon  them 
to  furnish  recruits  for  the  occupations 
that  require  more  skill  and  offer  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  salary. 

What  may  be  called  the  higher  oc- 
cupations which  have  to  do  with  pro- 
tection and  culture,  increased  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  uniformity  in 
the  thirty  years  ending  in  1900,  show- 
ing an  increase  from  30,000  to  44,000 
in  each  million. 

Professors  and  teachers  were  counted 
by  the  census  in  1870  at  10,141  in  each 
million,  but  the  quota  of  1900  in  each 
million  is  increased  to  18,509,  an  in- 
crease faster  than  the  population,  giv- 
ing one  new  place  to  each  120  persons. 

Is  the  vocation  of  teacher  a  perma- 
nent one  which  will  grow  into  greater 
consideration  with  our  people  during 
the  entire  period  in  which  they  make 
progress  along  the  lines  of  the  con- 
quest of  nature  and  the  conversion  of 
things  and  forces  to  the  rational  pur- 
pose of  supplying  the  wants  of  man  ? 

I  have  named  the  vocations  that  pro- 
vide means  of  creature  comfort  and  the 
means  of  protection  as  belonging  to  the 
higher  order  of  occupations.  It  will 
be  seen  at  once  that  these  vocations  in- 
volve capacity  and  that  they  receive 
higher  wages  than  the  employments  of 
the  lower  order.  There  is  a  third  and 
last  division  of  this  higher  order  of 
vocations,  including  employments  of 
that  portion  of  the  community  engaged 
in  providing  the  instrumentalities  of 
culture  for  the  people.  I  include  in  this 
list  first  those  engaged  in  religious 
work  of  various  kinds  and  next  the  ar- 
tistic trades  that  supply  ornament  on 
useful  goods  and  produce  works  of 
sculpture  and  painting  and  music,  lit- 


erature, the  formation  and  care  of  art 
museums,  and  besides  these  three  more 
larger  classes  of  workers  in  this  higher 
order  of  occupations — namely,  school 
teachers,  librarians  and  the  purveyors 
of  intercommunication.  'The  corps  of 
teachers  in  public  and  private  schools 
numbers  something  over  half  a  million, 
the  public  school  teachers  alone  num- 
bering upward  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  and  the  private  teachers 
of  all  kinds  numbering  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  mor^;  the 
curatorship  of  libraries  contains  a  rap- 
idly increasing  list  of  occupations  and 
the  list  of  occupations  which  include 
the  people  engaged  in  collecting  and 
diffusing  information  by  the  daily  or 
weekly  newspapers,  magazines  and 
books,  operating  telegraphs,  photo- 
graphic and  photo-engraving  establish- 
ments— altho  this  class  is 'at  present  not 
one-half  as  large  as  the  corps  of  teach- 
ers in  the  United  States,  it  is  destined 
to  be  much  larger  as  urban  life  comes 
to  supplant  rural  life. 

These  classes  of  workers,  belonging 
to  the  higher  order  of  occupations,  are 
destined  to  grow  in  size  with  the  ad- 
vance of  civilization  and  the  increase 
of  production  in  w^ealth.  I  include  in 
this  list  especially  those  employed  in 
the  pursuit  of  science  and  the  invention 
of  devices  useful  in  the  arts. 

In  the  earliest  stage  of  civilization 
ninety-nine  laborers  out  of  each  hun- 
dred are  needed  to  supply  raw  material 
and  rude  manufactures  for  the  com- 
munity. With  the  growth  of  civilization 
a  larger  and  larger  number  are  de- 
tailed from  the  one  hundred  to  provide 
creature  comforts,  protection  and  cul- 
ture, and  the  teacher's  vocation  in  the 
United  States  at  present  by  far  leads 
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in  numbers  the  other  vocations  that 
have  to  do  with  providing  culture  for 
the  community.  These  vocations  are 
limited  in  their  quotas  only  by  the  abil- 
ity of  the  community  to  furnish  a  sur- 
plus of  money  beyond  what  is  needed 
for  the  raw  materials  and  the  rude 
manufactures  for  food,  clothing  and 
shelter.  In  the  future  time  a  goal  will  be 
reached  when  one  person  in  each  hun- 
dred by  means  of  machinery  will  fur- 
nish all  the  food,  clothing  and  shelter 
needed  for  the  other  ninety-nine,  and 
every  one  of  these  ninety-nine  will  find 
ample  employment  in  the  higher  occu- 
pations which  provide  means  for  crea- 
ture comfort,  protection  and  culture. 

The  increase  of  lucrative  occupations 
in  the  professional  classes  who  furnish 
protection  for  life,  health  and  property 
assists  by  competition  the  increase  of 
salaries  for  teachers  by  drawing  their 
supply  of  workers  from  thie  higher  edu- 
cated classes. 

The  recent  canvass  of  the  salaries  of 
teachers  by  the  special  committee  of 
which  Colonel  Wright,  the  chairman, 
makes  report  this  year,  gives  us  data 
from  which  we  may  complete  our  list 
of  better  salaried  positions  in  schools, 
besides  those  in  colleges  already  named, 
counting  in  superintendents,  assistant 
superintendents,  high  school  principals, 
elementary  school  principals,  high 
school  teachers  (not  principals),  ele- 
mentary school  teachers,  six  classes  in 
all,  reported  from  467  cities  of  over 
eight  thousand  inhabitants. 

This  list  aggregates  53,554  postions 
with  annual  salaries  of  $600  and  over, 
one-half  of  which  pay  $800  and  up- 
ward, besides  14,193  of  $500  to  $600, 
and  17,728  annual  salaries  below  $500. 

I  stop  at  salaries  at  $600  as  the  lower 


limit,  because  he  who  receives  $600  per 
year  receives  more  than  his  quota  of 
the  totar  production  of  the  United 
States  (the  total  income  of  the  nation 
in  1900,  made  on  a  liberal  basis,  being 
only  $551.56  per  inhabitant,  if  divided 
among  the  entire  number  of  persons 
working  in  a  gainful  occupation,  twen- 
ty-nine millions  of  them  in  alL 
In  this  estimate  I  do  not  set  aside  any- 
thing for  the  rent  of  the  real  estate,, 
nor  anything  for  the  interest  on  capital, 
nor  anj^hing  for  the  extra  pay  of  the 
organizing  and  directing  power  which 
contributes  so  much  toward  the  in- 
crease of  the  production  of  wealth.) 

No  teacher  has  a  right  to  complain, 
on  a  socialistic  basis,  if  he  is  receiving 
a  salary  for  his  annual  services  of  six 
hundred  dollars. 

Teachers  of  rural  schools  for  three 
or  four  months  in  the  year  are  not  an 
important  element  in  this  discussion  of 
salaries.  Teaching  as  a  makeshift  oc- 
cupation can  never  be  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  cause  young  men  and 
women  to  spend  years  at  training 
schools  in  preparation  for  that  work. 
Only  places  with  annual  salaries  and 
with  eight  to  ten  months  of  teaching 
will  warrant  the  establishment  of  nor- 
mal schools  and  the  requisite  time  of 
preparation  necessary  to  secure  the 
special  qualification  of  the  professional 
teacher. 

The  salaries  that  average  below  $600 
cannot  be  named  as  attractive  for  the 
professional  teacher  except  as  a  begin- 
ning, a  period  of  probation.  Salaries 
of  $600  begin  to  be  attractive  to  the 
person  who  belongs  to  the  rank  of 
mechanical  wage  earners  and  feels  an 
ability  and  a  desire  to  undertake  a  ca- 
reer that  promises  more  honorable  ser- 
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^ice,  and  a  higher  salary  than  the  me- 
crhanical  occupation  which  he  finds 
xeady  to  his  hand.  The  professional 
-teacher  demands  a  permanent  vocation 
at  living  wages,  as  I  have  said,  with 
plenty  of  higher  positions  for  him  with 
advanced  wages  as  a  reward  for  his  in- 
crease in  skill  and  culture. 

There  has  been  an  increase  of  accum- 
ulated wealth  from  decade  to  decade 
in  the  states.     The  total  amount  of 
wealth  per  individual  in    the    United 
States  amounted  in  1900  to  $1,235  (es- 
timate made  by  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics United     States     Treasury     for 
World  Almanac).    In  1850,  according 
to  the  United  States  census,  the  total 
per  capita  of  wealth  per  inhabitant  on 
its  true  valuation  was  $308  per  inhabi- 
tant, and  decade  by  decade  it  rose  to 
the  following  sums:  i860,  $514;  1870, 
^780;   1880,  $870;   1890,  $1,036.     It 
appears  therefore  that  each  individual 
in  the  United  States  has  an  average  of 
four  times  as  much  realized  wealth  as 
in  1850  and  therefore  caabear  a  bur- 
c3en  of  taxation  equal  to  four  times  that 
<Df  1850  with  greater  ease,  because  the 
^^eater  the  income  from  vested  prop- 
erty the  greater  the  tax  possible  with- 
^Dut  stinting  the  individual  in  his  neces- 
sities. 

The  average  amount  earned  per  in- 
dividual by  the  persons  reported  in  the 
census  as  having  a  gainful  occupation 
increases  from  year  to  year  with  the 
increase  of  realized  wealth.  Realized 
wealth  may  be  considered  as  capital  for 
the  production  of  property.  The  indi- 
vidual therefore,  if  reinforced  by  a 
large  amount  of  realized  wealth,  is  able 
to  produce  more  per  annum. 

According  to  the  census  the  average 
person  having  a  gainful  occupation  in 


1850  produced  less  than  $500  ($484.- 
80);  in  i86o,»  $6^1.48;  in  1870, 
$849.03;  in  1880,  $721.  93;  in  1890, 
$990.32;  in  1900,  $1,065.69.  This 
scale  corresponds  substantially  to  that 
pf  the  per  capita  of  wealth.  The  larger 
the  sum  produced  by  the  average  per- 
son in  the  United  States  the  greater  his 
ability  to  support  schools  and  furnish 
positions  of  large  salaries  for  the  high- 
est order  of  teachers.  These  figures, 
therefore,  showing  the  increase  of  pro- 
ductive power  on  the  part  of  the  indi- 
vidual wage-earner  in  the  United 
States  are  full  of  hope  for  the  future  of 
the  teacher  as  regards  his  salary  and 
his  social  position. 

Science  makes  possible  mechanic  in- 
vention and  it  makes  possible  also  the 
use  of  the  forces  of  nature  to  rein- 
force human  power  and  furnish  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  power  of  domestic  ani- 
mals. This  progress  in  the  reinforcing 
of  the  human  might  as  it  goes  on  from 
year  to  year  increases,  as  was  expected, 
the  wealth  producing  power  of  the  in- 
dividual. It  would  seem  that  in  fifty 
years,  from  1850  to  1900,  the  wealth 
producing  power  has  more  than 
doubled.  From  25  cents  per  day  per 
capita  it  has  now  risen  to  58  cents  in 
the  United  States.  All  countries  show 
increased  power  of  wealth  production 
in  proportion  as  they  adopt  labor-sav- 
ing machinery,  but  few  of  them  to  the 
extent  of  the  United  States. 

The  future  of  teachers'  salaries  is 
therefore  a  bright  and  promising  one 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  general  in- 
dustrial progress,  but  a  far  more  hope- 
ful one  viewed  from  tlie  economical 
law  of  increased  values  for  vocations 
that  have  for  their  object  protection 
and  culture.  Washington,  d.c. 
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ON  TEACHING  CHILDREN  TO  READ. 

GEO.   P.   BROWN. 


There  is  a  physical  factor  in. teach- 
ing, the  young  child  to  read  which  tlte 
primary  teacher  often  ignores.  The 
distinctive  purpose,  of  course,  is  to  en- 
able the  child  to  interpret  the  meaning 
of  the  symbols  on  the  printed  page. 

The  child's  point  of  departure  in 
learning  to  read  must  be  his  acquire- 
ments in  the  articulation  of  words  in 
talking.  He  has  learned  to  articulate 
by  expressing  in  words  his  own  mean- 
ing. There  is  a  movement  from  within 
outward — a  creative  movement — and 
his  articulations  are  his  own  creations 
in  which  his  imitative  instinct  is  the  ac- 
tive force.  But  the  child  does  not  dis- 
tinguish the  articulation  from  the  mean- 
ing. They  are  both  one  to  him.  Nor 
does  he  see  that  his  spoken  word  is  a 
complex  of  several  sounds.  One  object 
is  to  him  ma-ma,  another -^///v,  another 
doggy,  etc. — each  merely  a  different 
noise  belonging  to  its  object.  In  talk- 
ing he  is  ever  expressing  himself,  and 
establishing  a  habit  of  muscular  action 
of  the  vocal  organs  which  becomes  so 
fixed  that  throughout  life  there  is  an 
impulse  to  articulate  every  idea  when 
thinking.  This  impulse,  in  some  per- 
sons, is  so  strong  that  they  always  ar- 
ticulate their  ideas  either  in  whisper  or 
voice  when  thinking  intently.  It  is  a 
conscious  effort  for  them  to  repress  the 
impulse  of  the  organs  of  speech  to  utter 
the  word.  There  are  not  many  persons 
who  do  not  think  in  words,  especially 
when  working  out  the  details  of  their 
thought.  This  has  much  bearing  upon 
how  to  teach  children  to  read,  as  will 
appear  further  on.     In  reading,  a  new 


mental  movement  is  introduced.  In- 
stead of  articulating  one's  own  mean- 
ing he  must  first  interpret  the  symbol 
in  terms  of  his  own  consciousness  and 
articulate  that.  His  interpretation  may 
not  always  be  precisely  that  of  the  au- 
thor. At  least  there  are  some  persons 
in  every  school,  where  the  pupils  are  al- 
ways reading  for  the  meaning,  who  do 
not  use  the  same  words  as  those  which 
the  author  has  employed.  They  first 
gather  a  meaning  from  the  printed 
page,  and  are  apt  to  give  it  utterance 
in  symbols  most  frequently  used  by 
themselves.  This  new  movement  calls 
for  the  interpretation  of  symbols,  a 
thing  not  required  in  their  own  talking, 
nor  has  it  been  often  a  conscious  act  in 
receiving  the  meanings  of  others  in 
conversation.  When  their  companion 
used  a  new  word  they  looked  upon  it  as 
a  new  thiilg  and  they  would  wish  to 
know  i^hat  it  was.  (See  page  19  of 
September  number.)  But  their  prac- 
tice in  the  interpretation  of  the  oral 
speech  of  others  has  given  them  a  prep- 
aration for  the  discovery  of  meanings 
on  the  printed  page. 

The  wholly  new  thing  is  the  substi- 
tution of  a  sight-symbol  for  a  sound. 
In  teaching  the  cliild  to  make  this  sub- 
stitution we  must  recognize  that  the  eye 
becomes  an  imix>rtant  factor  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  process  by  which  the 
^•y  wing  mind  passes  from  the  recog- 
nition of  single  words  to  that  of  group- 
ings of  words  is  essential. 

In  his  speaking  experiences  the  child 
has  been  expressing  meanings  of  his 
own  and  receiving  meanings  from  oth- 
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ers.     We  should  bear  in  mind  that  these 
two  movements  have  distinct  points  of 
difference  caused  by  the  greater  com- 
plexity of  the  receiving  than  of  the  ex- 
pressing movements.     When  one  has 
become  master  of  the  symbols  he  can 
send  forth  his  own     meanings    much 
more  rapidly  than  he  can  receive  mean- 
ings from  others.     This  is  the  experi- 
ence  of  every  telegraph  operator  and 
of  every  audience  that  listens  to  a  rapid 
speaker.     There  are     some     lightning 
speakers  who  are  very     popular  with 
cultivated    audiences,  but    when    one 
discovers  their  trick  he  sees  that  their 
important  meanings  are  few,  and  that 
the  galloping     gait  expends     itself  in 
circling  around    these    meanings  suc- 
cessfully in  such  a  way  and  with  such 
a  rniiltitude  of  phrases  as  to  clarify  the 
"meaning  rather  than  obscure  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  excite  the  wonder  of  the 
audience  that  one  small  head  can  con- 
tain  all  the  speaker  knows.     It  is  not 
always  true  that  a  multitude  of  words 
darken  speech  when  an  artist  uses  them. 
^  In  teaching  reading  one  should  take 
his   Que  from    the    movements  of  the 
^y^s.     It  was  said  years  ago,  and  has 
"^^n  repeated  since,  that  the  eye  moves 
^y  steps  across  the  page  in  reading,  and 
^l^^t  we  see,  not  while  the  eye  is  in  mo- 
"^n  but  only  while  it  is  resting  at  these 
^^opping  places.     The    child's  eye,  at 
^^t,  stops  at  each  word,  if  he  is  permit- 
^^  to  learn  to  read  as  he  learns  to  talk. 
*    he  learns  by  spelling  out  the  word 
^^^er    by    letter,  as    we    older    ones 
^^rtied,  his  eye  rests  at  each  letter.  The 
^^rd  symbol  must  then  be  made  by  fus- 
^^g"  the  letters  into  a  unity.     Some  of 
^^  who  learned  to  read  with  great  dif- 
^^'Ulty  have  never  fused  these  letters, 


but  see  them  merely  as  a  group  between 
the  two  white  spaces  on  the  page.  The 
letters  are  all  distinctly  seen  as  the 
words  are  read.  This  habit  has  its  ad- 
vantages in  spelling,  since  in  the  image 
of  the  word,  which  becomes  fixed  by 
much  reading,  the  separate  letters  all 
appear.  The  writer  cannot  understand 
how  anyone  can  learn  how  to  spell, 
with  any  feeling  of  certainty,  by  any 
other  process.  My  friend  is  just  as 
blind  to. my  way  of  learning  to  spell. 
He  fuses  his  letters  but  remembers  how 
they  follow  in  the  word. 

Now  the  eye,  while  at  rest,  can  see 
as  many  as  five  or  six  letters  in  a 
printed  word  distinctly.  The  ear,  we 
know,  can  hear  as  one  sound  a  combin- 
ation of  as  many  elementary  sounds. 
These  two  senses,  therefore,  seem  to 
have  like  powers  of  knowing  complex 
wholes  at  a  single  nerve  impulse.  If 
our  fathers  had  thought  of  this  we 
w^ould  all  have  been  taught  to  read  by 
the  "word  method'*  just  as  we  learned 
to  talk.  This  natural  power  to  see  as 
many  as  five  things  distinctly  at  the 
same  time  is  the  physical  defense  for 
teaching  the  printed  word  before  learn- 
ing the  letters  that  compose  it. 

Now  the  young  child  does  not  so 
readily  see  the  obejct  in  its  letter-sym- 
bol as  he  sees  it  in  its  sound  symbol,  tor 
the  evident  reason  that  during  the  six 
or  seven  most  impressionable  years  of 
his  life  he  has  fused  meanings  and 
sounds.  One  aim  in  teaching  reading 
is  to  make  the  union  of  meanings  and 
printed  symlx)ls  approximately  as  close 
as  is  that  of  meaning  and  sound-sym- 
bol. This  calls  for  a  good  deal  of  un- 
adulterated drill  which  can  be  made  as 
interesting  to  a  class  of  little  folks  as  is 
any  exercise  that  deals  with  meanings. 
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Satisfactory  results  in  reading  can 
never  be  attained  until  the  printed  sym- 
bols call  up  the  meaning  at  sight  and 
the  impulse  is  felt  to  utter  the  word. 

The  child  should  become  an  easy  and 
fluent  talker  before  he  enters  seriously 
upon  the  work  of  learning  to  read.  This 
calls  for  weeks  or  months  of  conversa- 
tion, story  telling,  and  story  reading 
with  many  blackboard  illustrations  in 
script  and  pictures  preliminary  and  in- 
troductory to  the  reading  of  print. 

No  child  can  read  well  so  long  as  his 
eye  rests  upon  each  separate  word.  As 
soon  as  familiarity  with  meanings  and 
printed  forms  is  secured  the  grouping 
of  meanings  into  larger  wholes  of  sense 
must  be  begun.  Here  the  meaning 
must  control.  If  this  drill  is  systematic 
by  always  advancing  from  the  easy  to 
the  more  difficult,  the  trick  of  phrasing 
— which  is  really  a  separation  of  the 
whole    meaning    into    its    constituent 


meanings — will  be  soon  learned.  The 
steps  taken  by  the  eye  as  it  moves 
across  the  page  indicates  the  groupings 
the  mind  first  makes.  The  larger  mean- 
ing of  which  the  reader  is  conscious 
will  correct  these  mechanical  group- 
*ings,  but  these  latter  seem  to  be  the 
first  step  to  an  easy  and  natural  group- 
ing of  the  larger  elements  in  the 
thought. 

Of  the  necessity  of  an  early  analysis 
of  words,  printed  and  spoken,  into  their 
elementary  letters  and  sounds  it  is  not 
my  purpose  at  present  to  speak.  This 
should  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the 
child  can  readily  see  meanings  in  word 
forms.  The  Chinese  have  a  language 
in  which  every  idea  is  represented  by  a 
different  form.  The  letter-symbols  of 
our  language  represent  elementary 
sounds  for  the  most  part,  and  y^hen  the 
child  knows  these  sounds  he  has  the 
key  to  the  pronunciation  of  new  words. 


THE  POINT  OF  VIEW  OF  MODERN  EDUCATION.* 

♦This  article  is  a  chapter  from  a  book  in  press  on  The  Point  of  View  of  Modern  Edu- 
cation. It  is  a  small  book,  giving  an  outline  of  the  movement  In  educating  children 
corresponding  to  the  steps  in  the  evolution  of  the  physical  and  psvchlcal  powers  of  the 
child.  This  is  Chapter  Two,  which  suggests  the  physical  basis  of  school  training.  The 
other  chapters  are  ^'Tht  Child  and  His  Tenchers,'' lll'lV ,  ''What  the  Child  Should  Learn,'' 
V-VI,  and  The  Influenc  s  which  work  together  for  his  education,  VIT-VllI.  We  print  this 
chapter  for  its  suggestions  to  teachers,  and  also  to  show  the  author's  style  and  method 
of  treatment.    For  further  information  address 

Public-School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomlngton,  111. 

II. 

THE  THREE  NERVE  CENTERS. 

There  are,  in  the  human  body,  three  nerve 
centers  whose  well  being  is  of  commanding  im- 
portance to  health  and  happiness.  The  first 
of  these  is  situated  below  and  back  of  the  heart, 
and  its  condition  through  life  depends  very 
largely  upon  the  child's  condition  and  training 
during  the  first  ten  years.  Of  course  man's 
crowning  glory  is  his  soul,  his  spiritual  nature, 
but  as  all  the  manifestations  of  his  spirit  must 
be  made  through  and  by  means  of  the  body,  it 
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follows  that  this  body  should  be  properly  de- 
veloped and  kept  in  the  best  possible  condition, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  may  do  its 
work  well. 

1.  The  nerve  center  just  referred  to  has  much 
to  do  with  the  stomach  and  is  largely  the  cause 
of  what  is  called  the  "blues."  Its  unhealthy 
state  has  caused  many  a  man  to  give  himself  up 
for  lost,  and  is  the  prime  cause  of  more  than 
half  the  misery  and  despair  in  the  world.  It  is 
impossible  for  any  human  being  to  take  a  hope- 
less view  of  life  when  this  nerve  center  is 
strong  and  well.  How  important,  then,  that 
the  child  have  a  good  st^rt  in  this  respect.  Dur- 
ing the  first  ten  or  twelve  years  he  is,  or  should 
be,  a  healthy  animal;  plenty  of  simple  food, 
plenty  of  sleep  and  much  living  in  the  open  air 

.  are  his  essential  requirements.  If  he  is  in  normal 
health  he  does  not  care  for  nor  understand 
the  sermons  we  so  persistently  preach  to> 
him;  all  our  ethical  lessons,  with  their 
sugar-coated  moral  tucked  in  at  the  end,  slip 
from  him  as  easily  as  water  from  a  duck's  back. 
We  should  be  thankful  that  it  is  so.  It  is  the 
child's  only  protection  from  later  indifference, 
hypocrisy,  or  morbid  introspection.  When 
older  he  may  learn  by  these  means,  perhaps, 
but  not  now.  Nature  has  provided  other  teach- 
ers for  these  early  years,  but  his  chief  business 
now  is  to  gain  perfect  health,  a  strong,  vigor- 
ous body,  and  the  needed  sense  training  whicli 
cannot  be  acquired  later,  which  are  all  so- 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  this  important 
nerve  center.  No  social  elevation  or  wealth 
acquired  in  later  life  can  compensate  for  neg- 
lect of  these  requirements.  How  many  capi- 
talists and  scholars  would  cheerfully  yield  half 
their  kingdom  could  they  gain  sweet,  refresh- 
ing sleep  and  be  able  to  enjoy  a  good  dinner!* 
We  must  see  to  it,  therefore,  that  children  store 
up  in  early  life  nerve  force  for  later  years. 

2.  As  he  emerges  from  infancy  it  is  notice- 
able that  he  becomes  more  active ;  the  tasting:, 
touching,  and  smelling  of  every  object  that  he 

-encounters  gradually  abate  as  he  gains  sense- 
experience,  and  new  activities  come  into  play.. 
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Heretofore  his  motions  have  been  largely  such 
as  were  controlled  by  the  muscles  of  the  trunk 
or  body,  but  he  now  begins  to  use  those  of  the 
arms  and  legs.  Hitherto  the  large  head  has 
made  rapid  locomotion  somewhat  difficult,  but 
when  the  different  members  kssume  juster  pro- 
portions he  becomes  more  and  more  active — 
running,  jumping,  and  climbing.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  these  years  to  cultivate  the  muscles  of 
the  arms  and  legs,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
mere  physical  growth  stimulated  by  this  means, 
but  also  because  the  will  depends  upon  this  sort 
of  exercise  for  healthy,  normal  development. 

This  nerve  center  supposed  to  be  the  special 
organ  of  the  will  is  situated  in  the  lower  and 
back  part  of  the  skull  above  the  spine.  Through  . 
this  lesser  brain  the  will  controls  the  muscular 
system  and  the  highest  authority  in  America  . 
has  told  us  that  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  for  a 
strong,  healthy  will  to  exist  without  the  cultiva- 
tion of  these  muscles.  Schools  which  recognize 
this  necessity  provide  for  games  such  as  ball  ^ 
playing,  leap  frog,  battledoor  and  "shuttlecock, 
and  a  host  of  others  which  give  the  activity  so 
much  craved  by  the  young,  growing  limbs.  It 
is,  therefore,  an  unfortunate  error  to  keep  little 
girls  shut  up  in  the  house  and  to  dress  them  in 
such  manner  that  free  play  of  the  limbs  is  pre- 
vented. A  tomboy  usually  develops  into  a 
healthy,  womanly  woman;  a  pale,  delicate  girl 
becomes — what  ? 

3.  The  higher  nerve  centers,   those  which 
have  to  do  with  thought  and  the  higher  emo- 
tions, are  the  last  to  develop  and  are  dependent 
upon  the  muscles  of  the  fingers.    It  is  this  fact 
,  that  furnishes  the  argument  for  manual  training 

in  the  schools,  and  renders  wood  carving,  fancy 
work  and  weaving,  when  not  too  fine  or  intri- 
cate, of  immense  importance  to  the  growing 
boy  or  girl.  The  period  when  this  work  is  most 
beneficial  to  the  child  is  from  the  tenth  to  the 
fifteenth  year,  though  there  may  be  variations 
according  to  development  or  treatment.  Chil- 
dren begin  to  show  interest  in  these  occupa- 
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tions  about  the  ninth  year,  and  may  do  the 
coarser  kinds  of  sewing,  etc.,  with  great  profit. 
The  only  objection  to  this  time  is  the  general 
tendency  to  give  too  much  and  too  intricate 
work,  so  that  it  assumes  somewhat  the  char- 
acter of  drudgery,  whereas  the  tasks  should  be 
very  simple,  admitting  of  very  large  stitches 
and  employing  plenty  of  pure  color.  The  great 
importance  of  these  facts  is,  as  yet,  not  well 
understood  by  women  generally.  They  are  apt 
to  think  that  any  exercise  which  brings  the 
muscles  into  play  is  good — and  this  is  true  in  a 
general  sense — ^but  the  truth  which  needs 
strongest  emphasis  is  that  certain  nerve  cen- 
ters are  developed  along  with  certain  muscles, 
and  that  this  development  is  accomplished  best 
at  certain  quite  well  defined  periods  of  the 
child's  life. 

Moreover,  the  exercise  must  be  of  a  kind 
adapted  to  the  muscles  we  wish  to  train.  Young 
men  enter  our  Normal  colleges  every  semester 
confident  that  years  spent  in  felling  trees,  or 
following  the  plow,  have  given  them  superior 
muscle  training,  but  a  very  few  weeks'  ex- 
perience teaches  that  such  development  is,  in 
many  instances,  but  little  better  than  none — so 
difficult  is  it  to  cure  bad  habits,  to  bring  stiff- 
ened muscles  into  play,  or  to  enlarge  nerve  cells 
that  are  dependent  for  healthy  growth  upon  the 
proper  exercise  of  certain  sets  of  muscles  at 
earlier  periods  of  life. 

The  higher  nerve  centers  (as  has  been  said) 
have  to  do  with  the  higher  emotions ;  feelings 
of  benevolence,  the  desire  to  help  the  race,  to  be 
of  use,  to  one's  fellows,  love  of  God — all  have 
their  seat  in  these  brain  cells  that  are  developed 
through  the  muscles  of  the  hands  and  fingers. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  single  truth  that  has  so 
much  to  do  with  the  welfare  of  the  race  as 
this.  A  small,  undeveloped  hand  is  not  a  mark 
of  beauty,  as  some  think,  but  of  weakness;  a 
sure  indication  of  certain  neglected,  unedu- 
cated muscles,  and  a  consequent  lack  of  will 
and  of  emotional  strength. 
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This  is  often  the  source  of  wrong  conclu- 
sions. For  instance,  an  individual  who  has  not 
attained  this  cultivation  of  the  fingers  may,  per- 
haps, possess  a  stronger  emotional  nature  than 
one  who  has  received  this  training;  but  this 
is  not  a  right  comparison.  What  one  is  should 
be  compared  with  what  he  might  have  been. 
How  much  richer  would  this  man  of  deep  emo- 
tions have  been  had  he  received  this  training? 
The  wealthy  and  the  very  poor  are  alike  handi- 
capped in  the  application  of  this  principle ;  one 
by  the  hard,  daily  grind  of  poverty  which  con- 
verts them  into  mere  machines,  and  the  other 
by  a  failure  to  understand  its  significance  and  a 
consequent  disinclination  to  all  labor,  particu- 
larly manual  labor.  This  is  only  natural. 
Few,  if  any,  are  inclined  to  work,  or  to 
make  any  kind  of  effort  unless  some  benefit 
is  to  be  gained  thereby.  When  once  it  is 
generally  understood  that  the  development 
of  the  higher  nerve  centers  and  the  higher 
emotions  depends  upon  the  cultivation  of  the 
fingers,  and  that  the  time  for  this  cultivation  is 
from  the  ninth  to  the  fifteenth  year,  there  will 
be  a  marked  change  in  public  sentiment.  Not 
only  will  the  rich  feel  that  their  children's  wel- 
fare depends  upon  a  recognition  of  and  con- 
formity to  this  truth,  but  the  mutual  attitude 
of  capital  and  labor  must  change  because  expert 
skill  in  hand  work  \vill  give  the  employer  a  re- 
spect for  the  strength  and  patience  necessary  to 
success  in  this  kind  of  occupation.  Nothing  so 
tends  to  sympathy  as  a  common  experience. 
Some  one  has  said  that  to  help  an  ant  one  must 
be  an  ant;  so,  to  understand  and  appreciate 
the  dignity  of  labor  one  must  labor.  Knowl- 
edge in  this  field  cannot  be  gained  by  proxy. 

An  organ  is  ready  for  work  at  the  time  it  at- 
tains its  growth,  and  this  readiness  is  generally 
indicated  by  an  interest  in  the  kind  of  work 
the  organ  is  intended  to  do.  So,  in  general,  it 
is  a  good  thing  to  consult  the  child's  inclina- 
tions when  planning  his  occupations.  Of  course 
this,  like  every  other  rule,  can  be  carried  to  ex- 
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tremes.  Any  one  can  recall  children  who  are 
never  required  to  do  anything  against  their 
wishes,  and  who  flit  from  one  fancy  to  another 
in  a  manner  suggestive  of  very  injurious  hab- 
its. A  sharp,  clean  cut  distinction  should  al- 
ways be  drawn  between  this  sort  of  dissipation 
and  a  genuine  interest.  Necessarily  the  child 
must  have  a  great  deal  of  latitude  in  early 
years.  His  object  just  now  is  to  gain  many  new 
interests;  something  which  cannot  be  done  un- 
less he  is  allowed  numberless  experiences,  and 
large  freedom.  System  and  thoroughness  are 
a  drawback  to  this  kind  of  growth ;  their  time 
comes  later.  Nevertheless  this  does  not  mean 
that  during  the  first  ten  or  twelve  years  the 
child  should  flit  fromi  one  object  to  another 
until  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  concentrate  his 
mind  upon  anything  for  more  than  a  moment 
at  a  time.  As  he  nears  his  teens,  all  the  tastes 
and  fancies  that  have  sprouted  during  infancy 
and  childhood  should  b^n  to  arrange  them- 
selves. Some  will  drop  out  of  existence  alto- 
gether, and  some  will  gradually  expand  with 
his  mental  growth  into  instruments  of  good 
or  evil,  for  he  now  begins  to  show  the  results 
of  earlier  training.  While  it  is  important  that 
the  child  should  have  large  opportunities  for 
observation  and  day  dreaming,  yet  at  the  same 
time,  certain  habits  of  application  should  have 
begun  to  shape  themselves  in  his  mind  and  si 
certain  sense  of  responsibility  should  be  aroused 
if  he  is  to  become  useful  and  efficient  later  on. 
Every  phase  of  education  has  its  own  par- 
'  '  ticular  period,  and  nothing  is  more  fascinating 
than  the  study  which  is  to  enable  us  to  know 
not  only  what  is  to  be  done  but  when  to  do  it. 
Perhaps  an  illustration  will  make  this  point 
clearer.  Children  are  interested  in  the  phenom- 
ena of  nature  at  a  very  tender  age.  In  fact 
their  attention  is  attracted  to  these  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  notice.  It  follows  that  they  should 
live  much  of  the  time  with  nature  from  birth. 
Delay  in  this  companionship  is  often  disastrous 
to  this  interest.  The  child  of  six  or  eight  is  de- 
lighted to  work  in  a  garden,  to  sow  seeds  or 
rake  the  soil,  and  when  you  gain  his  confidence 
he  will  entertain  you  for  hours  with  tales  of  the 
robin  that  lost  its  leg,  or  the  bobolink  that  an- 
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swered  his  call.  But  let  this  dawning  interest 
be  starved  or  stifled  and  we  have  indifference  in 
later  years.  Last  spring  some  older  pupils, 
about  three  hundred,  were  given  flower  seeds 
with  instructions  concerning  the  planting  and 
care  of  the  plants.  At  the  same  time  seeds  and 
instructions  were  given  to  an  equal  number  of 
primary  children.  In  the  early  autumn  these 
gardens  were  examined  with  the  result  that  just 
twenty  times  as  many  neat,  flourishing  flower 
beds  were  found  in  the  gardens  of  the  smaller 
children  as  in  those  of  the  grammar  grades.  The 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek ;  the  time  for  the  best 
and  fullest  cultivation  of  this  interest  had  gone 
by.  Then,  too,  the  older  children  had  a  greater 
number  of  interests.  Their  attention  has  be- 
come dissipated  by  the  numberless  attractions 
of  the  bicycle  and  the  rowing-  party,  the  foot 
ball  game  and  the  hunt,  until  growing  flowers 
seemed  very  tame,  and  one  recognizes  the  grim 
humor  of  the  B  7th  composition  which  stated 
gravely  that  the  only  real  use  of  the  flower 
bed  was  to  provide  blossoms  for  the  button- 
hole "when  a  boy  went  out  of  an  evenin.'  " 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  suggest  the 
following  truths : 

Each  nerve  center  has  its  own  appropriate 
set  of  muscles  upon  which  it  depends  for  devel- 
opment. 

Each  set  of  muscles  has  a  definite  time  or  age 
for  development. 

The  higher  emotional  nature  depends  upon 
the  development  of  the  fingers  and  hand. 

If  we  accept  the  division  of  time  suggested 
by  Dr.  Sherman  Davis,  we  may  say : 

Period  of  first  teeth — sense  training  related 
to  groups  of  ganglia  or  nerve  center  back  of 
and  below  the  heart. 

Period  of  second  teeth — muscle  training  of 
arm  and  leg  related  to  development  of  the  will. 

Period  of  wisdom  teeth — development  of  the 
higher  emotional  nature.* 

♦Read  Scott*s  Organic  EducatioUy  Chapter  1;  A   Study  in   I'outk- 


on  GrovHh,  Journal  Exper.  Med.  1896,  Vol.  1,  Pag-e  516;  Relation 
Between  Grov.'th  and  Disease.  American  Medical  Association 
1H91;  Significance  of  Palatal  Deformities  in  Jdtots^  Journal  of 
Medical  Science,  I<'ondon,  Jan.  1897,  Vol.  43,  Pag-e72. 
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EDUCATION. 


This  function  of  opening  and  feed- 
ing the  human  mind  is  not  to  be  accom- 
plished by  any  mechanical  or  mihtary 
method.  You  must  not  neglect  the 
form,  but  you  must  secure  the  essen- 
tials. It  is  curious  how  perverse  and 
intermeddhng  we  are,  and  what  vast 
pains  and  cost  we  incur  to  do  wrong. 
Whilst  we  all  know  in  our  own  expe- 
rience and  apply  natural  methods  in 
our  own  business, — in  education  our 
common  sense  fails  us,  and  we  are  con- 
tinually trying  costly  machinery 
against  nature.    *    *    * 

The  natural  method  forever  con- 
futes our  experiments,  and  we  must 
still  come  back  to  it.  The  whole  theory 
of  the  school  is  on  the  nurse's  or  anoth- 
er's knee.  The  child  is  as  hot  to  learn 
as  the  mother  is  to  impart.  There  is 
mutual  delight.  The  joy  of  our  child- 
hood in  hearing  beautiful  stories  from 
some  skillful  aunt  who  loves  to  tell 
them  must  be  repeated  in  youth.'  *  *  * 
Nature  provided  for  the  communica- 
tion of  thought,  by  planting  with  it  in 
the  receiving  mind  a  fury  to  impart  it. 
'Tis  so  in  every  art,  in  every  science. 
One  burns  to  tell  the  new  fact,  the 
other  burns  to  hear  it.  Happy  the  nat- 
ural college  thus  self-instituted  around 
every  natural  teacher.  But  the  mo- 
ment tjiis  is  organized  new  difficulties 
begin.  *  *  *  Genius  is  in  the  most 
obstructed  and  delayed.  *  *  *  Their 
senses  are  now  opened  in  the  advance 
of  their  minds.  They  come  in  num- 
bers and  the  teaching  seems  to  be  ar- 
ranged for  the  many,  not  for  the  few 
who  are  geniuses.    You  have  to  work 


for  large  classes  instead  of  individuals ; 
you  must  lower  your  flag  and  reef  your 
sails  to  wait  for  the  dull  sailors.  You 
grow  departmental,  routinary,  military 
almost  with  your  discipline  and  police. 

*  *  *  Is  it  not  manifest  that  our 
schools    should    have    a  wider  scope? 

*  *  *  So  to  regard  the  young  child 
requires,  no  doubt,  rare  patience;  a 
patience  that  nothing  but  faith  in  the 
remedial  forces  of  the  soul  can  give. 

*  *  *  Alas  for  the  cripple  Practice 
when  it  seeks  to  come  up  with  the  bird 
Theory  which  flies  before  it. 

Try  your  design  on  the  best  school. 
These  scholars  are  of  all  ages,  temper- 
aments and  capacities.  *  *  *  Each 
requires  so  much  consideration,  that 
the  morning  hope  of  the  teacher,  of  a 
day  of  love  and  progress,  is  often 
closed  at  evening  by  despair.  Each 
single  case,  the  more  it  is  considered, 
shows  more  to  be  done.  Something 
must  be  done  and  done  speedily,  and  in 
this  distress  the  wisest  are  tempted  to 
adopt  violent  means,  to  proclaim  mar- 
tial law,  corporal  punishment,  mechan- 
ical arrangement,  bribes,  spies,  wrath, 
main  strength  and  ignorance  in  lieu  of 
that  wise  genial  providential  influence 
they  had  hoped  and*  yet  hope  at  some 
future  day  to  adopt.   *   *  * 

To  whatsoever  upright  mind,  to 
whatsoever  beating  heart  I  speak,  to 
you  it  is  committed  to  educate  men. 

*  *  *  *  According  to  the  depth  from 
which  you  draw  your  life,  such  is  the 
depth  not  only  of  your  strenuous  effort, 
but  of  your  manners  and  presence. — 
Ralph  ] Valdo  Emerson. 
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FROM   THE   FIELD. 


Oral  Reading:  tn  the  Upi>er  Grades. 

"Why,  pupils  of  the  upper  grades 
have  learned  to  read;  they  just  need 
practice  and  some  finishing  touches." 

The  optimistic  teacher  who  made 
this  statement  is  struggling  with  pri- 
mary problems,  and  to  her  the  regions 
above  seem  peaceful,  blissful — but  how 
do  they  seem  to  the  inhabitants  thereof  ? 

Have  pupils  in  the  upper  grades 
learned  to  read?  Alas!  And  the  fin- 
ishing touches  ?    Alas,  alas,  alas ! ! ! 

What's  the  matter  with  the  children, 
that  they  fail  to  learn,  and  what's  the 
matter  with  us,  that  we  fail  to  teach  ? 

Let  us  specially  consider  oral  read- 
ing ;  the  silent  variety  furnishes  a  new 
field  for  meditation,  likewise  lamenta- 
tion. 

With  reading  aloud  there  are  three 
"matters,"  which  neither  teacher  nor 
taught  seem  able  to  comprehend  and 
conquer. 

First.  If  a  person  is  to  use  his  voice 
he  must  have  one; — not  a  mumble,  a 
mutter,  a  whisper,  a  squeak.  Voices 
are  gifts  from  the  Heavenly  Father  to 
he  used,  not  abused;  to  be  sent  out 
clearly,  freely,  carrying  to  our  fellow 
beings  our  own  best  thoughts,  or  our 
best  interpretation^  of  the  thoughts  of 
others. 

If  we  could  only  make  a  child  under- 
stand that  when  he  rises  to  read,  his 
first  purpose  should  be  to  make  his  lis- 
teners hear  the  message! 

"But  there  are  so  many  who  would 
gladly  relapse  into  silence,  would  be 
perfectly  satisfied  to  be  unheard — what 
about  them? 

If  we  could  only  arouse  some  pride, 


some  friendly  rivalry!  If  we 
have  a  little  outside  vocal  practii 
know  how  to  give  it,  and  make  i 
something! 

Well,  we  don't..  We  probably 
at  most,  not  more  than  thirty  n 
for  reading,  and  in  those  thirty  n 
what  is  to  be  done  with  the  voice 

We  must  judiciously  praise  th 
ones,  encourage  the  medium  gra 
"bolster"  those  who  are  poor;  w 
rouse  all  possible  interest,  spirit 
ful  rivalry,  and  keep  it  going 
must  have  it  understood  that  tl 
comprehension  of  subject  matt< 
best  expression  is  lost  if  vocaliza 
poor. 

Sec9nd — A  clear  voice  make 
correct  work  and  blunders  very 
so  there  must  be  no  hesitation,  r 
pronounced  words,  no  confusi 
saw,  was,  very,  every,  thought,  t, 
through,  and  so  on,  to  the  end 
well  known  list. 

Syllabication,  diacritical  mark 
must  be  learned,  at  least  to  sor 
tent,  before  good  results  can 
tained.     Yes,  it  will  take  time, 
years,  if  we  live  so  long;    but 
work  if  the  bread  ever  comes  b« 
should  be  thankful. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  pror 
tion  must  go  knowledge  of  a 
meaning,  and  again  we  mus 
praise,  blame,  encouragement 
flavor  the  mixture  with  common 
Again  we  must  rouse  enthusias 
bring  out  friendly  criticism,  bein] 
ful  not  to  allow  the  kind  which  < 

ually  announces,  "He  said " 

thing  which  "he"  didn't  say. 
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Third — we  must  bear  constantly  in 
mind  the  fact  that  calling  words  is  not 
reading;  so,  aft^r  physical  and  me- 
cli3.nical  appliances  are  in  working  or- 
der- we  come  to  the  mental  status  of  the 
case,  the  subject  matter  of  a  selection 
to    t>«  read. 

TTliis  is  the  point  which  touches  the 
individualities  of  a  class.    A  child  with 
the      dramatic   instinct  will   forget  his 
svirroundings,  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
his     reading,  and  let  himself  out  in  a 
natiuiral  way.    A  pupil  of  strong  men- 
tality will  read  with  clear  understand- 
ing",  but  will  be  more  reserved  in  giving 
^^tural  expression.     Among  the  chil- 
^^^ri  vre  may  find  one  or  two  who,  be- 
cause  of  sluggish  brain  power  or  dull 
sensibilities,  cannot  be  made  to  change 
their-    monotone;    if,  after  honest  try- 
^'^ST^    they  and  we  do  not  **arrive,"  we 
'^^st:    let  things  rest,  being  glad  they 
^^^    rio  worse. 

^^^ow,  what  should  the  pupils  read? 

-■'  H^y  should  read  their  readers.*   Yes, 

**^^^^    modern  readers  are  usually  careful 

^^^^^^^^txires  of  prose  and  poetry,  careful 

'^^i^^i^.tions  in  style  and  thought.     But 

^^     <^lass  should  do  much  supplement- 

**^      ^ork,  reading  something  strong, 

^^^^^^t,  rhythmical — poetry  as  well  as 

^^^^^^  and  perhaps  more  than  prose,  so 

^■t:     the  sing-song  may  be  lost  in  the 

^^^&sing. 

^    ^-^hat  poetry?    Paul  Revere's  Ride, 

^^^^"Hgeline,    Hiawatha,    The    Legend 

^^^\itiful.  King  Robert  of  Sicily,  The 

^^"Ic  in  the  Dike,  Little  Cristal— and 

^^^^y,  many  other  narratives  in  verse. 

^      *But  Longfellow  is  so  hackneyed! 

I    ^  ^  others  are  well  enough,  but  we've 

^^  him  from  our  cradles  up!" 


But  the  children  haven't,  and  their 
distance  from  the  cradles  is  not  so  great 
as  ours;  also  Longfellow  is  the  chil- 
dren's poet  and  some  of  his  work  is 
worth  knowing  from  the  cradle  to  the 
Kingdom ! 

What  prose?  The  King  of  the 
Golden  River,  The  Great  Stone  Face, 
The  Gray  Champion,  The  Gettysburg 
Address — and  again  so  many  more ! 

All  these,  at  least,  we  ought  to  make 
the  pupils  know  and  feel,  even  if  dimly ; 
then,  as  years  go  by  and  we  go  with 
them,  we  may  be  certain  that  some- 
where there^  are  men  and  women  fight- 
ing life's  battle  more  bravely  because 
of  those  reading  lessons. 

In  planning  work  for  our  classes  we 
must  never  forget  the  boys.  Girls  are 
naturally  better  readers  than  boys,  like 
the  study  better,  will  be  more  easily 
suited  with  selections,  will  be  freer  to 
put  in  and  bring  out  the  thought  and 
feeling — but  the  boys  will  be  there  too, 
occupying  space,  growling  away,  being 
hurtful  if  not  helpful. 

The  teacher  who  can  get  and  keep 
them  interested,  can  make  them  natur- 
ally and  easily  rise  to  the  occasion  and 
do  their  best,  can  teach  reading. 

He  was  a  wise  principal  who  said  to 
one  of  his  assistants,  "How  do  your 
boy's  read?  It's  all  right  about  the 
girls,  they're  safe,  but  gauge  your  class 
work  by  the  results  you  get  from  the 
boys." 

Let  us  try  to  make  them  all,  boys  and 
girls,  read,  really  read,  not  go  through 
the  motions ;  for  reading  is  the  golden 
key  which  opens  many  a  locked  door  in 
the  world's  treasure  house. 

Adelaide  M.  McCaine. 
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On  the  Teaching  of  History. 

It  is  reported  of  Dr.  Thomas  Guth- 
rie, who  educated  more  men  for  the 
ministry  one  hundred  years  ago  who 
subsequently  achieved  eminence  than 
did  any  other  teacher,  that  he 
had  three  stages  or  departments  in  the 
course  which  he  called  the  three  P's, 
viz. :  proving,  painting  and  persuading. 
Training  in  essentially  these  three  pro- 
cesses is  necessary  to  the  teacher  of  any 
subject.  The  teacher  of  history,  needs 
especially,  to  be  master  of  these  three 
p'3.  He  must  know  ( i )  the  fact, — the 
truth  of  the  matter.  (2)  He  must  give 
coloring  to  the  picture.  (3)  He  must 
persuade  his  students  to  realize  in  their 
own  lives,  as  members  of  the  social 
whole,  the  application  of  the  facts 
painted  upon  their  memories  and  estab- 
lished on  their  convictions.  In  other 
words,  the  judgment  must  be  con- 
vinced, the  emotions  aroused,  and  the 
will  stimulated  to  perform. 

The  facts  of  history  of  themselves 
are  dry  barren  things  to  the  young. 
'Tis  only  when  they  live  them  out,  in 
their  imagination,  with  the  people  in  the 
time  and  environment  of  that  people, 
that  they  receive  the  coloring  which 
awakens  a  lively  and  abiding  interest  in 
the  life  they  lived.  They  must  be  active 
participants  in  that  life,  feeling  even 
the  tingling  sensations  in  their  muscles, 
which  the  events  themselves  aroused  in 
the  people.  Then  they  must  take  their 
stand  outside  of  these  events  and  the 
feelings  and  purposes  which  inspired 
them  and  determined  their  relations  to 
the  life  of  the  present  and  the  obliga- 
tions they  imixDse.  This  is  the  stage  of 
free  discussion  among  the  members  of 
the  class,  not  only  of  the  moral  motives 
thnt  were  involved  in  those  events,  but 


also  of  their  relation  to  present* events 
and  the  obligations  they  impose.  This 
is  the  period  for  ''original  research," 
— as  it  is  sometimes  miscalled, — 
and  the  gathering-  of  evidence  from 
other  sources  than  that  which  is  com- 
mon to  all  the  members  of  the  class. 
Do  I  hear  the  protest  that  there  is  not 
time  to  do  all  this  in  the  time  allotted 
to  history?  The  answer  would  seem  to 
be  "then  there  is  not  time  for  his- 
tory." 

But  it  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that 
more  time  is  required  to  teach  history 
well,  than  to  teach  merely  the  dry  dead 
facts  recorded  on  the  page  of  the  text. 
When  the  learner  has  once  learned  the 
trick  of  historical  study  he  will  master 
pages  in  the  time  that  he  now  memor- 
izes paragraphs.  The  teacher  must  de- 
termine what  is  essential,  and  what  is 
less  important  and  non-important  for 
the  purposes  in  view,  and  these  pur- 
poses must  be  kept  free  from  any  con- 
scious *  influence  of  the  examining 
board  or  the  entrance  requirements  of 
the  higher  school. 

The  blighting  curse  of  historical 
teaching  in  too  many  schools  is  the 
hurry  and  worry  of  doing  a  fixed  num- 
ber of  pages  of  text  in  a  fixed  period 
of  time  zvith  a  viezv  to  an  examination 
from  some  other  'source  than  the 
teacher.  G.  P.  B. 


On  Teaching  Arithmetic. 

Arithmetic  treats  of  the  relations  of 
numbers.  Number  is  an  idea  that  is  a 
pure  abstraction.  It  has  no  existence 
other  than  in  the  thought  of  the  one 
who  conceives  it.  Arithmetic  as  con- 
ceived in  our  elementary  schools  is  a 
combination     of      the      relations     of 
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^numbers  and  the  relations    of    things 
-that  are  not  numbers,  such  as  business 
X>rocesses,  the  relations  among  mate- 
x"ial  objects,  and  every  sort  of  measure- 
mnent  in  which  some  object,  actual  or 
imaginary,  is  the  standard  with  which 
others  are  compared.     The  numerical 
relations  of  these  varied  things  are  de- 
termined by  the  way  in  which  these  are 
grouped  by  the  mind  that  thinks  them. 
It  is  these  varied  relations  between 
other  things  that    are    the  source    of 
rnuch  of  the  difficulty  and  uncertainty 
which  the  elementary  pupil  experiences 
ii^  his  study  of  arithmetic.     A  large 
p>srt  of  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in 
l~&is    solution  of    problems  is  not  that 
o£  the  niunber  relations.     He  is   igno- 
*~^rtt  of  the  business  or  other  relations 
i  xnvolved  in  the  problem,  so  that  he  can 
^^^ot  make  the  necessary  groupings  of 
^  liese  to  correspond  with  the  numerical 
^g^roupings  by  which     the     problem  is 
Solved.     The  first  thing  for  the  pupil 
^to  comprehend  is  what    are    the  facts 
"X^hich  he  must  know  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  conditions  so  that  he  can  have 
^  clear  notion  what  the  unknowri  rela- 
tion which  he  is  seeking  really  is.  When 
^1  the  known  factors  are  seen  in  their 
^rue  relations  and  the  things  unknown 
are  clearly  discerned,  then  the  marshall- 
ing of  the  number  relations  can  be  en- 
tered upon. 

It  is  not  the  "concrete"  problems  in 
the  arithmetic  or  the  algebra  that  give 
the  best  practice  in  mathematics  but, 
rather,  the  abstract  ones.  These  con- 
crete problems  are  the  application  of 
arithmetic  to  human  needs,  but  the  ped- 
agogical question  is  how  much  of  ap- 
plication shall  be  attempted  before  a 
sufficient  system  of  numerical  relations 
has  been  mastered.    Does  not  much  of 


the  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the 
higher  grades  in  elementary  and  high 
schools  result  from  a  confusion  of  busi- 
ness processes  with  mathematical  pro- 
cesses. 

Geo.  p.  Brown. 


Qenetic  Psycholos^y. 

While  educational  thought  has  been 
deeply  modified  by  many  of  the  discov- 
eries of  biology,  physiology,  and  an- 
thropology, the  study  of  genetic  psy- 
chology and  the  conception  of  educa- 
tional problems  in  the  light  of  evolu- 
tion have  well-nigh  revolutionized  our 
theories  on  several  fundamental  ques- 
tions. The  vast  problem  of  adoles- 
cence, the  proper  conception  of  which 
is  absolutely  basal  in  secondary  educa- 
tion, on  which  a  recent  work  has  ap- 
peared which  is  probably  the  most  im- 
portant contribution  that  psychology 
has  made  to  education,  is  one  which  is 
still  very  imperfectly  comprehended, 
but  on  which  almost  absolute  ignorance 
prevailed  until  within  recent  years,  in 
so  far  as  its  psychological,  ethical,  and 
educational  bearings  are  concerned. 
To  say  that  childhood  is  impressionable 
and  is  therefore  especially  sacred,  that 
character  can  then  be  given  by  even 
slight  influences  a  bent  in  directions 
either  right  or  wrong,  has  been  a  com- 
monplace for  two  thousand  years ;  but 
that  youth,  at  the  period  of  adoles- 
cence, is  in  many  respects  quite  as  plas- 
tic, that  along  with  rapid  bodily  growth 
there  is  also  a  rapid  development  of 
new  aspirations,  new  ambitions,  new 
intellectual  interests,  and  such  an  awak- 
ening of  the  elemental  moral  forces  of 
the  soul  and  of  its  religious  life  as  was 
not  possible  before,  this  is  a  fact  which 
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has  but  recently  been  recognized  in 
education  and  the  full  meaning  of 
which  is  not  yet  appreciated  by  the 
.  teachers  in  secondary  schools.  It  is 
likely  to  lead  to  some  quite  radical 
changes  in  the  curriculum  of  these 
schools,  especially  in  such  subjects  as 
literature,  history  and  science,  and  it 
will  give  a  larger  place  to  ethical  teach- 
ing, both  direct  and  indirect.  It  is  even 
now  affecting  religious  instruction  in 
progressive  Sunday  schools,  and  it  is 
probable  that  it  will  ultimately  quite 
radically  change  the  character  of  such 


teaching — a  department  of  education 
more  in  need  of  reform  than  any  other 
that  could  be  named.  Mainly  through 
the  stimulus  which  this  study  of  ado- 
lescence has  given  religious  educa- 
tion a  school  of  religious  pedagogy 
has,  within  a  few  years,  been  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  one  of  the 
leading  divinity  schools  of  the  country 
in  which  the  whole  subject  of  religious 
training  is  studied  on  a  scientific  basis, 
and  in  the  light  of  modern  psychology 
and  anthropology. — Thos.  M,  Balliett, 
Neiv  York  University. 


FROM  THE  GHETTO. 


JAKY,  THE  CUB. 


There  was  no  denying  it,  Jaky  was 
bad.  One  of  his  most  trying  tempers 
had  hold  of  him  and  work  he  wouldn't. 
Little  Miss  Brown  had  used  all  her 
moral  suasion  on  him  and  desperately 
resolved  to  "beard  the  lion  in  his  den," 
and  see  father,  mother,  or  somebody 
who  could  help  her  tame  her  cub.  There 
was  a  peculiar  smile  on  his  face  when 
she  suggested  going  home  to  see  his 
motlier,  but  go  she  did.  Not  with  Jaky 
himself,  — Oh  no !  He  didn't  invite  her. 
Perhaps  he  forgot  it.  But  one  of  the 
nice  little  girls  volunteered  her  services. 
It  is  always  such  an  enviable  position 
to  escort  dear  teacher  to  some  culprit's 
house.  Up  the  stairs  of  one  of  the  most 
comfortable-looking  homes  in  the 
neighborhood  they  climbed.  A  young 
woman  came  in  response  to  the  knock. 
While  questioning  her,  a  neat,  lively 
little  old  lady  came  in.  To  her  was  ex- 
plained the  visit  of  this  intruder.  Ev- 
erything was  so  different  in  aspect  here 
from  the  averag-e  home  on  the  street. 


that  it  spoke  volumes  for  the  care  the 
said  Jaky  must  receive.  With  tears 
coming  into  her  eyes,  the  dear  old 
grandmother  sat  down  to  try  in  her 
broken  tongue  to  discuss  Jaky.  "Oh, 
mine  dear,''  she  said,  as  she  took  one  of 
Miss  Brown's  plump  little  hands  in 
hers,  **ten  long  years  ago  Jaky's  mother 
lay  so  seek,  so  seek.  She  never  any 
better.  She  take  mine  hand  and  she 
say,  *Mine  dear  grandmother,  be  good 
to  mine  little  boy,  mine  Jaky,  when  I 
leave  him.  I  gif  him  to  you — be. good 
to  mine  baby.'  And  ever  since  I  make 
de  meals,  I  kep  the  house  so  nice — so 
neat — and  I  try  to  make  Jaky  what  his 
mother  wanted,  but  I  cannot.  His 
father,  he  whip,  he  whip,  but  he  vill  be 
pad  some  more  tin\es.  His  sister  so 
nice,  so  good — but  Jaky."  The  good 
old  mother's  voice  shook  with  the  tears 
she  tried  to  keep  back,  and  Miss  Brown, 
with  a  queer  little  lump  in  her  throat, 
resolved  to  tame  her  cub  in  some  other 
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fashion  and  never  again  disturb  this 
g-exitle  old  mother  in  Israel. 

JJext  morning,  the  father  took  the 
n^atter  up,  and  sided  with  the  teacher. 
The  boy  was  subdued  for  a  time,  but 
his  pens  broke.    Queer,  isn't  it,  how  the 
ba.d  boy's  pens  alzcays  break,  his  pencils 
always  need  sharpening,  and  his  ruler 
is  never  at  hand.     I  wonder  if  we  do 
see   more  of  his     shortcomings,     rela- 
tively, than  of  the  agreeable  boy*s  defi- 
ciencies ! 

Just  about  this  time,  a  spasm  of  na- 
ture study  came  from  headquarters  and 
there  were  days    when    grasshoppers, 
butterflies  and  cocoons  filled  the  chil- 
dren's hands  and  pockets,  and  came  to , 
du'ell   among  us  for  a  season.     What 
^^atter  if  Jaky,  in  his  innocent  soul,  did 
Wiigr  some  queer  bits  of  bark,  thinking 


he  had  some  cocoons?  They  brought 
delight  to  the  heart  of  his  teacher.  One 
morning,  he  presented  her  with  a  pop 
bottle  containing  half  a  dozen  jumping 
grasshoppers.  Then  she  knew  that  she 
had  found  one  way  to  interest  her  cub. 
There  were  relapses, — we  all  have 
them — ^you  know, — but  there  was  a 
steady  gain  until  on  election  day,  Jaky 
appeared  with  a  big  10x12  ballot  on 
which  he  had  printed,  with  his  own 
type,  in  big  letters,  the  legend, — 
"X  Vote  for  Miss  Brown." 
Then  she  knew  that  she  had  won 
something  that  meant  more  to  her  than 
if  she  could  have  held  office.  And  her 
triumph  warmed  her  heart,  and  re- 
newed h^r  courage  to  push  on  and  con- 
tinue to  battle  for  the  best  that  was  in 
her  boys. 


FRIENDSHIPS  WITH  NATURE. 

ANGEUNA  W.  WRAY. 
I. 


A   TREE    FRIEND. 

T^lie  rich  leaves  of  the  oak  tree  flut- 

^^^^  down   over   the   dry   pavement. 

^  ^  autumn  had  been  an  ideal  one  with 

"*^^:  days  of  amber  sunshine  broken 

^"^-■'^  by  occasional  slight  showers,  and 

^       'tie  leaves  fell  each  seemed  more  per- 

^^^  than  the  one  before. 

^^racie  Neal,  gathering  them  in  her 
I^^^on,  felt  this  and  apostrophized  them 


ae- 


^^ordingly. 


fo 


*I  wanted  to  get  the  very  prettiest 
^^  Miss  Fleming.     But  you're  all  so 
*^^ely  I  can't  choose." 

-A  few  minutes  later  as  she  danced 
^^tio  the  schoolroom  with  her  glowing 


burdjen  Miss  Fleming,  too,  exclaimed  at 
their  unusual  beauty.. 

"Where  did  you  find  such  handsome 
ones,  dear  ?  You  must  have  searched  a 
long  time  for  them.'' 

''I  didn't  look  long,"  Gracie  said 
honestly.  * 'Though  I  meant  to.  But 
they  were  all  so  pretty  there  wasn't  any 
need.  I  found  them  under  the  big  tree 
at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Glenn 
street." 

"Oh !  that  old  oak  tree.  I  know  that 
well." 

"How  can  people  know  trees  f* 

"How  can  they  help  it?" 

Gracie  pondered  over  the  answer. 
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"They  don't  look  alike,"  she  said. 
"But  I  didn't  know  you  could  tell.  I 
thought  they  were  all  just  trees." 

"I  see  what  you  mean.  They  are  all 
green  in  summer  and  all  grow  tall. 
But  there's  just  as  much  difference  in 
them  as  there  is  in  people.  You  don't 
think  I  look  like  Miss  Marshall,  do 
you?" 

Gracie  laughed.    "Oh!  no." 

"Well,  oak  trees  don't  look  any  more 
like  birch  trees,  than  I  look  like  Miss 
Marshall.  When  you  see  a  leaf  like 
this  you  will  know  it  is  an  oak  leaf. 
These  yellow  ones  are  chestnuts,  and 
the  crimson  ones  are  maple.  Now  do 
you  suppose  you  can  tell  the  children 
the  difference  when  they  come  in  ?" 

Gracie  nodded  and  when  her  class- 
mates entered  they  all  enjoyed  sorting 
out  the  various  leaves,  while  Miss 
Fleming  told  them  to  look  for  three 
friends  as  they  were  going  home. 

She  would  have  smUed  had  she  seen 
them.  Gracie  and  a  half-dozen  others 
marched  straight  to  the  woods  that 
skirted  the  little  town  and  there  shuf- 
fling luxuriously  among  the  fallen 
leaves  shouted  gaily. 

"Here's  an  oak!" 

"This  is  a  chestnut!" 

"And  that  red  tree  is  a  maple !" 

Then  with  linked  arms  they  skipped 
homeward  repeating  Frank  D.  Sher- 
man's lines  that  Miss  Fleming  had 
caught  them : 

<  "Now  one  by  one  the  gay  leaves  fly 
Zigzag  across  the  yellow  sky, 
They  rustle  here  and  flutter  there 
Until  the  bough  hangs  chill  and  bare.' " 

Gracie  stopped  after  that  almost 
every  time  she  passed  the  oak,  feeling 
a  deep  friendship  for  it 

'^Mjr  oak/'  she  always  called  it,  and 


as .  the  last  russet  and  garnet  leaves 
fell  and  the  boughs  did  indeed  "hang 
chill  and  bare,"  she  often  put  her  head 
close  to  the  gnarled  old  trunk  wonder- 
ing if  it  missed  the  little  leaves  that  had 
danced  above  it  all  summer. 

When  the  first  snow  came  she  told 
Miss  Fleming  the  oak  was  glad. 

"For  the  tiny  flakes  are  like  wee,  wee 
little  bits  of  leaves,"  she  said.  "So  it 
doesn't  feel  lonesome  any  longer." 

On  another  day  she  asked,  "do  you 
know  how  old  my  oak  tree  is  ?" 

"No,  dear,  do  you?" 

"No,  but  I'll  ask  grandpa  Denison. 
He's  very  old  and  perhaps  he  will 
,  know." 

"What  put  the  question  in  your 
mind?" 

"Why,  I've  always  seen  it  standing 
there  and  I  wonder  who  planted  it." 

"Perhaps  the  wind  did." 

"The  wind  can't  plant  trees." 

"Oh !  yes  it  can.  At  least  it  scatters 
the  seeds  and  some  of  them  grow  into 
trees." 

"I  never  saw  any  seeds  on  my  oak." 

"Didn't  you?  You  brought  a  great 
many  to  school." 

"I  did?"  Gracie's  eyes  opened  wide 
and  almost  all  her  classmates  looked 
surprised.  "They  weren't  leaves,  I 
know.  You  don't  mean  acorns,  do 
you?" 

"Yes,  they  are  the  seeds  of  oak  trees 
and  the  brown  chestnuts  you  love  so 
well  are  chestnut  seeds." 

That  was  a  new  idea  to  the  children, 
but  the  next  morning  when  Gracie  re- 
ported, "Grandpa  says  my  tree  is  old- 
er'n  he  is,"  the  amazement  was  un- 
bounded. 

"Yes,  he  says  it  was  just  as  big  when 
he  was  little  like  me,"  she  continued  in 
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av%rcd  tones/'  And  he  says  his  father 
told  him  he  used  to  play  under  it,  too. 
H^  says  it  must  be  over  a  hundred 
years  old. 

**Very  probably/'  Miss  Fleming  as- 
sented. 

The  age  of  the  tree  seemed  to  add  im- 
measurably to  its  value  in  Gracie's  eyes. 
Day  after  day  through  the  long  cold 
winter  she  watched  it  with  fascination. 
When  the  snow  drifted  white  and  deep 
around  it,  when  it  shook  its  broad  arms 
j'n   the  wind  or  rattled  its  hail-covered 
branches  after  an  ice-storm,  it  always 
Exerted  the  same  subtle  attraction  over 
her. 

-A.t  last  the  winter  passed,  and  one 
'^c>i-Tiing  when  the  pulse  of  spring 
^lotr^d  in  field  and  meadow  Gracie  stood 
^^^dcr  the  oak,  stood  there  so  gravely 
^^^cl  silently  that  anyone  who  knew  her 
vould  have  found  it  hard  to  believe 
^t^^  was  the  restless  child  of  ordinary 
^^c^ssions. 

-Above  her  the  branches  were  misty 
E>^»:^1<  with  their  uncurling  rosy  leaves. 
No^  and  then  a  bird  flying  swiftly 
^^i^^T  head  disappeared  among  the 
^^^^vighs,  entirely  fearless  of  the  little 
>^^3.tcher.  The  child  touched  the  rough 
'^runk  with  caressing  fingers. 

**You  old,  old  tree,"  she  murmured 
-  and  there  alone  in  the  silence  she  sang 

softly, 

*^  J I  ittle  green  leaves  on  the  big  brown  boughs, 

1*hat  wave  in  the  sweet  spring  weather, 
*^*le  gay  birds  carrol  their  happy  songs 
^       You  aU  are  glad  together. 

^ay  little  leaves,  oh!  green  little  leaves, 
m«      ^'here  shade  and  sun  are  glancing, 
^  light  wind  whistles  a  merry  tune 
^nd  sets  you  all  a  dancing." 


b^ 
he^ 


"Well,  well,  little  girl,  you  seem  to 
Very  fond  of  that  old  tree,"  said  a 
rty   voice   as   she  stopped  singing. 


Gracie  looked  up  and  met  the  gaze  of 
Mr.  Oliver,  the  county  surveyor. 

"I  do  like  it,"  she  said  emphatically. 
"It's  such  an  old,  old  tree,  you  know. 
My  grandpa  says  it  was  here  when 
his  father  was  a  boy." 

**Is  it  as  old  as  that?"  Mr.  Oliver 
looked  at  it  with  respect.  "Well,  its 
days  are  numbered  now  as  I  suppose 
you  know.  The  streets  are  to  be  wid- 
ened here  and  the  old  tree  is  directly  in 
the  way,  so  it  will  be  cut  down  next 
week." 

Gracie  listened,  unable  to  believe  her 
ears, 

''My  tree?  they're  going  to  cut  it 
down  ?"  she  asked.  "Oh !  Mr.  Oliver, 
what  will  we.  children  do  then?  We 
play  here  in  the  shade  in  summer  and  in 
winter  we  get  behind  its  trunk  to  rest 
a  minute  out  of  the  wind.  Besides,  it 
will  leave  the  street  all  glaring  and 
sunny."  She  glanced  around  as  she 
spoke.  The  oak  in  question  spreading 
out  its  noble  boughs  in  silent  dignity 
was  the  only  large  tree  in  the  vicinity. 

"Miss  Fleming  says  an  old  tree  like 
this  is  very  valyerble,"  the  pleading 
voice  went  on.  "She  says  we  all  ought 
to  be  proud  of  it  when  we  think  how  it 
has  lived  through  the  hardest  storms 
and  has  seen  so  many  many  people  that 
are  dead  now.  She  told  us  once  that 
maybe  it  might  live  until  we  children 
are  old  men  and  women.  I  ivish  you 
wouldn't  have  it  cut  down,  Mr.  Oliver." 

"Well,  it  does  seem  a  shame.  Fve 
heard  of  places  where  folks  are  proud 
of  their  trees,  treasure  them  as  if  they 
were  something  wonderful,  but  some- 
how Graham  folks  have  :?':ver  w?3ted 
much  sentiment  on  'em.  Thi?  one's 
different,  however,  and  I'll  tell  you 
what,   GracieJ, — ^there's   a   meeting   of 
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the  Common  Council  to-night  and  Til 
lay  the  matter  before  them.  I  see  a 
way  to  broaden  the  street  without  de- 
stroying the  tree.  Do  you  say  the 
other  children  at  school  like  the  old 
oak,  too?" 

"Oh,  yes,  indeed  they  do." 
"Well,  you  tell  your  teacher  that 
Mr.  Oliver  suggested  that  you  all,  all 
the  children  I  mean,  sign  a  paper  ask- 
ing the  Common  Council  to  leave  the 
oak  for  your  sakes.  She  will  know 
what  I  mean  and  perhaps  we  can  per- 
suade the  City  Fathers  to  our  way  of 
thinking." 

So  it  happened  that  that  evening  the 
oddest  petition  which  had  ever  been 
presented  to  that  august  body  was 
brought  to  their  attention,  a  petition 
signed  by  scores  of  painstaking  little 


fingers,  setting  forth  the  beauty  and 
value  of  the  old  oak  and  praying  that 
it  be  spared  because  the  future  citizens 
of  Graham  loved  and  prized  it. 

Several  days  elapsed  before  the  mat- 
ter was  finally  settled,  but  on  a  stm- 
shiny  June  morning  Grade's  grandpa 
lifted  her  in  his  arms  that  she  might 
see  an  inscription  fastened  to  the  tree 
while  he  read  aloud, 

"This  oak,  condemned  to  be  cut 
down  May  20,  19 — ,  was  spared  at  the 
earnest  request  of  the  children  of  the 
town,  who  regarded  it  as  a  personal 
friend." 

"And  its  happier  than  ever,  isn't  it, 
grandpa?"  asked  Gracie  excitedly. 
"Hear  it  rustle  all  its  pretty  leaves!  I 
guess  its  saying,  /thank  you,  children.'  " 


A  TRIAL  BY  JURY. 


FRANK   11.  SWEKT^  WAYNESBORO^  VA. 


"Robert,  I  arrest  you  in  the  name  of 
the  commonweal  of  the  Jones  family." 

Robert  laughed  and  colored  a  little, 
but  submitted.  Indeed  there  was  noth- 
ing else  for  him  to  do.  It  had  been  a 
custom  for  years  among  all  the  neph- 
ews and  nieces  who  went  out  to  Grand- 
father Jones'  farm,  to  make  themselves, 
in  a  way,  responsible  for  each  other's 
good  behavior.  Any  one  could  act  as 
sheriflf  and  arrest  a  person  and  bear 
him  or  her  to  a  private  court  room  in 
the  house  or  barn — according  to  the 
season  or  weather.  The  defendant  had 
the  right  to  select  any  boy  or  girl  for 
jury,  and  all  other  persons  were  rig- 
idly excluded  from  the  court  room.  If 
the  defendant  could  not  prove  his  or 


her  innocence  to  the  favorably  disposed 
jury,  a  sentence  of  fine  and  costs  would 
be  pronounced,  the  costs  being  an  apol- 
ogy and  all  reparation  possible  for  the 
injury,  and  the  fine  an  exclusion  from 
any  but  subordinate  parts  in  their 
games  and  amusements  for  a  period 
proportionate  to  the  offense.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  defendant's  inno- 
cence could  be  established,  the  costs 
and  fine  would  revert  to  the  sheriflf 
making  the  arrest,  and  would  mean  an 
apology  to  the  defendant  and  a  subor- 
dinate part  in  games  and  amusements 
during  a  certain  number  of  days  or 
weeks. 

As  the  selected  jury  would  naturally 
be  favorably  disposed  toward  the  pris- 
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oner,  the  sheriff  had  the  privilege  of 
appealing  his  or  her  decision  to  a  com- 
mittee of  three  for  final  adjudication. 
If  the  jury  could  then  be  found  guilty 
of  abusing  justice  for  personal  friend- 
ship, the  costs  and  fine  were  imposed 
upon  him  or  her  and  a  new  trial  or- 
dered. These  restrictions  kept  the 
young  people  from  too  reckless  use  of 
the  office  of  sheriff,  and  the  jury  from 
too  friendly  leniency. 

It  had  been  entered  upon   at  first 
merely  as  a  new  game;    but  before 
'nany  months  had  passed,  even  Grand- 
father Jones,  who  usually  smiled  at  the 
young  folks'   shortcomings,  could  see 
changes  for  improvement.    Jokes  were 
not  so  apt  to  hurt  the  ones  they  were 
played  upon,  chores  were  not  so  often 
forgotten,  and  the  language  used  was 
not    so   blunt    and    impulsive.      After 
Toin    had    been  arrested  and  proved 
guilty  of  hiding  Frank's  shoes  in  order 
to    keep  him   from  going  to  a  circus 
with  the  others,  and  Julia  of  boxing 
her  little  sister's  ears  in  a  sudden  mo- 
ment of  passion,  and  Fred  of  dropping 
^n  of  his  corn  into  a  dozen  or  two  hills 
m  order  to  finish  his  stint  of  dropping 
two  quarts  quickly,  they  as  well  as  the 
others  grew  more  accustomed  to  think 
l^fore  they  spoke  or  acted.     Arrests 
the  present  summer  had  been  few  and 
*^r  between,  for  the  reason  that  few 
^^^^casions   had   been   given   for   them. 
^  Robert  had  colored  and  looked  sur- 
prised at  being  arrested  by  Sheriff  pro 
^^  Richard,  for  Robert,  perhaps  of 
^''  the  young  people,  gave  least  cause 
^^   reproof   or  disapproval.      Grand- 
'^^ther  Jones  called  him  a  "good  boy" 
^^d  "little    gentleman,"    Grandfather 
J^nes  said  he  was  a  "manly  little  chap," 
^^d  the  young  folks  conceded  him  a 


"jolly  fellow" — and  those  things  go  a 
long  way  toward  making  the  right  sort 
of  a  boy,  who  should  be  a  stranger  to 
a  sheriff.  And  yet  here  was  Sheriff 
Richard  with  a  hand  upon  Robert's 
shoulder,  leading  him  towards  the 
court  room  in  the  house. 

"Who  will  you  have  for  jury?"  the 
sheriff  demanded. 

"Oh,  let  me  see — Madge,  I  guess." 

"Very  well,  Charlie,"  to  a  six-year 
old  boy  who  was  playing  by  the  door, 
"run  and  tell  Madge  to  file  into  the 
court  room — say  she's  summoned; 
don't  forget." 

Five  minutes  later  they  were  in  the 
court  room;  the  judge  and  sheriff 
seated  upon  a  table,  very  straight  and 
dignified,  the  jury  in  a  chair  to  the 
left  with  her  arms  resting  upon  its 
back,  trying  to  look  impartial,  and  the 
prisoner  standing  in  front,  still  appear- 
ing surprised,  but  with  an  expression 
of  growing  confidence  upon  his  face. 
He  could  not  remember  anything  crim- 
inal he  had  done,  even  to  a  neglected 
chore  or  an  unkind  word. 

"What  is  the  charge  against  me?" 
he  demanded. 

"Frightening  peaceable  neighbors, 
highway  robbery,  manslaughter,"  ac- 
cused the  sheriff  sternly. 

Robert  stared,  his  eyes  widening, 
his  mouth  opening.  What  did  the 
crazy  sheriff  mean?  Then  he  com- 
menced to  laugh. 

"Silence,"  ordered  the  sheriff. 
"Don't  show  levity.  You  know  when 
Jack  shot  the  robin  with  his  air  gun, 
we  made  a  rule  that  all  birds  and  ani- 
mals should  be  placed  on  the  same  foot- 
ing, legally,  as  ourselves.  Now  I  ac- 
cuse you  of  going  down  into  the  road- 
side thicket  yesterday  morning,  when 
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the  birds  were  singing,  and  frightening 
them.  Some  of  us  heard  their  out- 
cries even  from  the  house.  Then  you 
climbed  ^  tree  and  stole  two  blue  jay's 
eggs.     That—" 

*'But  I  didn't  kill—" 

"A  bird.  No  that  would  have  been 
murder.  You  merely  took  two  eggs, 
thus  indirectly  killing  two  young  birds. 
For  that  reason  we  make  it  birdslaugh- 
ter,  legally  manslaughter.  And  there 
is  not  the  excuse  of  scientific  sudy.  You 
are  not  making  a  collection — ^though 
in  that  case  our  rule  allows  but 
one  egg  from  a  nest,  and  that  to  be. 
taken  without  frightening  the  old  birds. 
What  is  your  defense?" 

Robert  hesitated  thinking  of  his 
pretty  room  which  he  had  been  decorat- 
ing with  old  bird's  nests,  mossy 
branches,  empty  hornet's  nests  and 
other  curious  bits  of  nature  from  the 
woods.  The  blue  jay's  eggs  were  very 
rare  in  this  neighborhood,  and  not  one 
of  the  boys  or  girls  had  ever  seen  one. 
There  had  been  but  two  in  the  nest, 
and  he  had  taken  both  thinking  only 
what  a  prize  they  were  and  how  pretty 


they  would  look  in  one  of  tb 
nest  in  his  room  But  now  sucl 
cuse  seemed  trivial  in  the  face 
word  **birdslaughter."  So 
mained  silent  but  not  for  lor 
was  too  manly  for  that.  Ins 
the  strong  defense  that  he  h; 
forming  in  his  mind  he  only  sj 
plead  gtiilty,  your  Honor,  wit! 
fense." 

The  judge  looked  at  the  jur) 

"Guilty,"  she  said,  for  that 
only  verdict  she  could  give  ui 
circumstances,  "but  with  a  stn 
ommendation  to  mercy  as  the 
fence." 

The  judge  bowed  ^x^A  turnei 
prisoner. 

"I  sentence  you  to  the  usu 
and  fine,"  he  said,  "and  in  add 
two  hours  each  day  spent  up< 
back  in  the  thicket,  watching  an 
jng  the  birds  overhead,  the  pun 
to  continue  for  one  whole  weel 
the  sight  of  their  joyousnes: 
heavily  upon  your  conscience  ai 
you  a  better  man.  You  are  dis 
upon  your  own  recognizance." 


THE  ARBITRARY  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 


We'll  begin  with  box,  and  the  plural  is  boxes, 
But  the  plural  of  ox  should  be  oxen,  not  oxes ; 
The  one  fowl  is  a  goose,  but  two  are  called 

geese. 
Yet    the    plural    of    moose    should    never    be 

meese ; 
You  may  find  a  lone  mouse,  or  a  whole  nest 

of  mice, 
But  the  plural  of  house  is  houses,  not  hice ; 
If  the  plural  of  man  is  always  called  men, 
Why  shouldn't  the  plural  of  pan  be  called  pen  ? 
The  cow  in  the  plural  may  be  cows  or  kine. 
But  the  bow,  if  repeated,  is  never  called  bine; 
And  the  plural  of  vow  is  vows,  never  vine. 
If  I  speak  of  a  foot  and  you  show  me  your 

feet, 
And  I  firive  you  a  boot,  would  a  pair  be  called 
beet? 


If  one  is  a  tooth,  and  a  whole  set  is 
Why  shouldn't  the  plural  of  booth 

bceth  ? 
If  the  singular  is  this,  and  the  plural 
Should  the  plural  of  kiss  be  nicknam 
Then  one  may  be  that,  and  three  may 
.  Yet  hat  in  the  plural  would  never  be 
And  the  plural  of  cat  is  cats,  and  not 
We  speak  of  a  brother,  and  also  of  b: 
But   though    we    say   mother,    we   r 

methren. 
Then  the  masculine  pronouns  are  he 

him, 

But  imagine  the  feminine,  she,  shis,  ; 

So  the  English,  I  think,  you  all  will 

Is  the  greatest  language  you  ever  di< 

— Chicago   Teachers  Federation  E 
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urrent  Events  Department 

L  monthly  Analysis  of  News  with  Reference  to  its  Use 
n  Aid  in  the  Regular  Work  of  the  School. 


By  Francis  B.  Atkinson, 
Editor  The  Little  Chronicle,  Chicago. 

HBUMiNABY  NOT!  —In  this  dcpar  ment  will  be 
Q  sed  alms  and  methods  for  maklDg  most  ef- 
live  the  use  of  curreni  events  in  teaching.  The 
iter  Mill  be  j^ad  to  prepare  outlines  coattinlnff 
fgrstlonH  as  to  u^e  of  Current  History  as  an  aid 
t^'ithing  lessons  in  your  regular  course  inOeog- 
l>'<7  History.  Grammar,  etc.  Requests  for  these 
tines  Hbo  Ij  b«*  hem  to  address  above  given, 
)m  two  weeks  to  a  month  before  lessons  are  to  be 
signed.  Indicate  in  general  terms  sublect  mat- 
r  i«)  be  siuditd— as  "Europe,"  "Revolutionary 
mod,"  "Syntax,"  "PercentaKe,"  etc.— and  num- 
Tiif  pupilitin  class.  Papers  for  both  pupils  and 
arh-r  will  be  forwarded  free  of  charge.  Ques- 
MiH  similar  to  the  following,  correcting  Current 
biiory  with  the  regular  curriculum,  will,  upon  re- 
I'St.  be  sent  to  Superintendents,  Principals  or 
sachers,  as  suggestions  for  similar  questions  in 
▼lewi,  Examinations,  etc. 

READING — SECOND    ARTICLE. 

It  is  Upon  reading  as  a  thinking  process  that 
e  emphasis  is  l^id  in  the  true  teaching  of  the 
'>ject.  Consequently,  as  applied  to  this  as 
n  as  other  branches,  the  use  of  Current 
ents  in  teaching  should  have  due  regard  to 
stimulation  of  interest  and  the  training 
1  exercise  of  the  thinking  powers.  In  order 
think  on  any  subject  the  pupil  must  have 
^c  understanding  of  it,  and  often,  in  order 
bring  the  affairs  of  the  larger  world — that 

0  say  the  world  beyond  his  limited  knowl- 
e  and  local  experience — within  his  compre- 
sion  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  this  nar- 
^  interest  and  develop  out  of  it  the  larger 
•rest. 

'Uppose,   in  an  advanced   Geography  class, 

are  discussing  some  of  the  applications  to 

»   some  of  the  actualities  of  transportation, 

1  we  take  up  the  subject  of  discrimination 
"ailroad  rates  and  means  of  regulating  them, 
the  form  in  which  the  business  man,  dis- 
ses  the  subject,  and  as  presented  in  the  daily 
^spaper  it  is  neither  intelligible  nor  attrac- 
e  to  him. 

^ow,  what  aspect  of  the  subject  will  interest 
^  most?  We  reflect  that  one  of  the  common- 
methods  of  discriminating  in  favor  of  a 
Kc  shipper  so  that  the  discrimination  will 
^  show  "on  the  face  of  the  returns"  is  to  al- 
V  this  shipper  an  unreasonable  amount  for 
•  use  of  the  side  track  running  between  his 
'tory  or  warehouse  and  the  line  of  railroad 
^r  which  he  ships. 

^s  there  anything  about  such  a  side  track 
'>ch  has   any   personal    associations    to    the 

y? 


Yes,  he  plays  about  this  side  track  with  other 
boys.  #He  climbs  on  the  cars,  winds  and  un- 
winds the  brakes.  He  is  more  interested  in 
the  side  track  and  the  cars  standing  on  it  than 
he  is  in  rate  discrimination.  Obviously,  then, 
we  can  introduce  him  to  this  great  rate  rail- 
road problem,  not  by  starting  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  its  functions, 
for  example,  but  by  laying  hold  of  his  interest 
in,  say,  the  side  track  and  building  up  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  other 
phases  of  the  subject  primarily  less  interesting 
and  less  intelligible  to  him. 

This  example  of  the  development  of  great 
world  topics  out  of  the  smaller  world  in  which 
the  pupil  lives  will  also  serve  to  illustrate  the 
feasibility  of  introducing  "the  graded  system" 
in  the  presentation  of  Current  Events;  that  is 
to  say,  a  method  of  presentation  which  will 
make  "  the  same  article  available  for  several 
different  grades.  In  our  first  paper  on  the  use 
of  Current  Events  in  teaching  Reading,  we 
called  attention  to  the  idea  of  grading  ques- 
tions on  Current  Events.  In  the  presentation 
of  news  articles  in  a  school  text  the  same  idea 
may  be  carried  out  in  a  somewhat  different 
way,  although  the  purposes  are  the  same — ^to 
enlist  the  interest  of  the  reader  and  to  adapt 
the  same  articles  to  different  grades.  The  boy 
in  the 'Fifth  Grade  can  read  the  article  and  get 
something  out  of  it,  his  brother  in  the  High 
School  can  get  more  and  his  father  and  mother 
still  more.  So  this  grading  of  an  article  cor- 
responds in  a  general  way  to  the  grading  of 
the  subject  matter  in  text  books. 

For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  regulation  of 
railroad  rates  if  we  began  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  instead  of  the  side 
track  we  should  begin  with  that  aspect  of  the 
subject  which  could  be  readily  grasped  by  a 
High  School  student  but  wc  would  shut  out  the 
interest  of  the  average  boy.  By  beginning,  how- 
ever, with  those  aspects  of  the  subject  which 
he  can  understand,  we  can  lead  him  up,  so  that 
by  the  time  he  "graduates"  at  the  "High 
School"  end  of  the  article  he  will  have  covered 
the  ground  in  a  way  to  profit  by  it. 

As  this  seems  to  be  an  important  point  it 
may  be  well  to  add  one  more  illustration : 

A  cable  dispatch  from  Berlin  stated  that  a 
certain  committee  of  the  Reichstag  had  favor- 
ably reported  a  bill  providing  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railway  in  a  certain  section  of  German 
Southwest  Africa  in  which  experiments  were 
being  made  in  raising  cotton.  The  bill  author- 
ized the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  the 
coast  to  a  point  143  miles  in  the  interior.    An 
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automobile  service  was  to  be  established  con- 
necting the  railroads  with  the  more  distant 
plantations  and  with  navigable  rivers.  The 
natives  were  being  taught  how  to  grow  cotton 
-and  every  owner  of  a  hut  in  certain  territory 
was  required  to  plant  half  an  acre. 

Now,  the  natives  and  their  huts,  the  building 
of  a  railroad,  the  running  of  automobiles,  the 
raising  of  cotton,  are  all  subjects  intelligible  to 
even  young  children;  so  that  if,  in  relating 
this  piece  of  news  to  them,  we  take  these  as- 
pects first,  we  shall  present  the  subject  in  a 
way  which  will  enable  pupils  in  the  lower 
grade  to  enjoy  it  and  profit  by  it  clear  up  to 
the  Reichstag  and  its  committee,  of  whose  na- 
ture and  proceedings  they  will  get  an  inkling; 
while  older  pupils  can  go  clear  through  the 
subject  including  this  application  of  Civics  at 
the  end.  The  beginning  of  the  article — the 
'  "lower  grade"  in  the  course — is  Geography 
pure  and  simple,  the  study  of  which  runs 
through  the  grades  up  to  the  Eighth  and  fre- 
quently to  the  High  School,  while  the  Reich- 
stag and  its  committee  is  Civics,  a  study  not 
usually  taken  up  as  a  separate  branch  below 
the  High  School. 

There  is  some  controversy  which  does  not 
seem  justifiable  on  the  relative  value  of  infor- 
mation and  training  in  the  educational  process. 
Is  there  any  necessary  antagonism  between  the 
two  purposes  of  imparting  useful  knowledge 
and  useful  training?  By  teaching  things  worth 
knowing  and  teaching  them  in  the  right  way, 
do  we  not  attain  both  the  desired  ends  "at  one 
operation?"  In  using  Current  Events  as  one 
kind  of  reading  material,  the  aim  should  be  to 
interest  the  child  in  those  phases  of  the  world's 
thought  and  activity  that  are  worth  while  and 
develop  his  ability  to  get  the  most  out  of  these 
subjects  from  the  printed  page. 


THE  CHICAGO  TEACHERS'  FEDERA- 
TION BULLETIN 
has  enlarged  its  scope  and  increased  its  edi- 
torial staff.  A  magazine  number  will-be  pub- 
lished each  month  in  which,  we  infer,  the 
larger  aspect  of  democracy  in  education  will 
be  considered,  the  weekly  retaining  its  local 
character.  The  heart  of  the  Bulletin  is  all 
right.  It  is  aiming  to  advance  the  cause  of 
the  teacher,  bv  encouraging  them  to  make  the 
"practice  of  education  coincide  with  the  theory 
that  to  be  a  teacher  is  the  greatest  privilege  in 
the  world."  This  is  a  creed  in  harmony  with 
the  modern  educational  movement.  What  is 
the  true  nature  of  this  "highest  privilege"  is 
what  modern  education  is  struggling  to  define. 
Some  approach  the  study  from  the  standpoint 
of  an  established  law  of  procedure :  others 
from   the    coDv\ci\on   that   nothing   is    estab- 


lished. The  truth  seems  to  be  that 
evolutionary  movement  in  which  each 
students  is  to  learn  much  from  th 
Republicanism  is  not  democracy,  nor 
solute  monarchy.  It  is  a  compromise 
the  two. 

Now  while  this  magazine  has  ah 
lieved  and  does  now  believe  that  tl: 
does  not  misrepresent  the  sentiment 
sires  of  a  large  majority  of  the  casi 
capable  women  who  constitute  the 
Teachers  Federation,  we  are  willing  1 
record  as  declaring  that  if  Miss  1 
Haley's  letter  on  the  Educational  As. 
in  her  Bulletin  of  September  8  truly  n 
the  knowledge,  the  sentiment  and  the 
ate  thinking  and  judging  power  of  the 
tion,  there  is  little  hope  that  anything 
to  education  in  Chicago  or  in  the  cou 
come  from  this  body. 

The  writer  has  been  a  life  membc 
N.  E.  A.  for  thirty  years  and  an  acti 
ber  of  the  council  almost  from  the  dai 
organization  of  that  department,  and 
never  read  a  more  pronounced  trav< 
caricature  of  the  spirit  and  purpose 
who  have  been  elected  to  safe-guard  t 
and  the  interests  of  that  institution 
that  letter.  It  is  needless  to  enter 
defense,  for  it  needs  none,  of  the  actic 
authorities  and  of  the  active  members 
ing  legislation  that  shall  protect  the 
the  association  from  every  wild  schem 
for  money,  which  the  enthusiasm  of 
vention  might  for  the  moment  favor 
prove.  Under  the  new  charter  no  pai 
funds  can  be  used  for  any  purpose  u 
made  clear  to  the  active  members  an 
officers  that  the  purpose  is  in  accord 
general  purpose  for  which  the  fund  1 
accumulated,  and  that  such  use  would 
What  is  this  democracy  of  which  we 
much,  which  is  not  satisfied  with  ha 
permanent  membership  in  the  institi 
vote  and  have  their  votes  counted?  I 
posed  to  turn  matters  of  general  pc 
finance  over  to  a  temporary  audience 
members  of  the  organization  to-day  1 
not  yesterday  and,  in  all  probability,- 
be  to-morrow?  If  a  person  has  not 
enough  in  the  purposes  of  the  organi; 
become  an  active  member  there  is  n< 
why  he  should  have  a  vote  in  expei 
funds. 

The  schools  of  Chicago  will  be  in 
plight  if  their  management  were  tun 
to  this  sort  of  democratic  managemem 
stop  within  the  safer  fold  of  the  repu 
trust  them  to  legally  elected  represent 
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'^^E  INSTALLATION  OF  DR.  EDMUND 

J.  JAMES  AS  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS. 

Among  •  the   interesting   and   notable   events 

^^  the  month  will  be  the  installation  of  Dr. 

^dmund  J.  James  as  President  of  the  Univer- 

f *^y  of  Illinois,  an  institution  which  ranks  fifth 

*^   size  among  the  Universities  of  thc^  United 

States,  and  which  has  grown  in  a  decade  from 

*^ss  than  a  thousand  students  to  four  thousand. 

Asides  the  ordinary  academic  features  con- 

^^cted  with  the  installation  there  will  be  sev- 

^^al  unique  phases  in  the  celebration.     As  the 

'University  owes  its  initiative  to  the  action  of 

v-ongrcss  in  the  Land  Grant  of  1862  it  has  been 


thought  fit  to  emphasize  its  relations  to  the 
Federal  Government  by  elaborate  military  ex- 
ercises, and  also  as  a  recognition  of  its  relation 
to  the  state  as  the  culmination  of  the  Public 
School  system,  to  prepare  a  civic  program  for 
the  occasion.  Accordingly,  Tuesday,  October 
17,  has  been  set  apart  as  the  State  and  Nation 
Day.  The  civic  program  will  occur  at  ten 
a.  m.  and  will  be  addressed  by  various  public 
men  on  the  relation  of  the  State  to.  Higher 
Education.  In  the  afternoon  the  military 
features  of  the  day  will  be  celebrated.  There 
will  be  a  review  of  the  University  Regiment, 
and  a  Federal  program  presided  over  by 
Speaker  Joseph  Cannon. 

Another  interesting  phase  of  the  celebration 
will  be  the  assembly  of  various  conferences  to 
discuss  important  problems.  There  will  be  a 
conference  on  "Religious  Education  in  State 
Universities,"  a  conference  of  University  trus- 
tees, to  consider  the  relation  between  the  gov- 
erning Boards  of  Higher  Institutions,  and  the 
Faculty  and  Alumni ;  and  a  conference  on 
Commercial  Education. 

The  Convention  of  the  University  Trustees 
will  attract  wide  attention.  The  announcement 
of  this  conference  has  caused  unusual  interest 
throughout  the  country  and  at  least  one  hun- 
dred delegates  from  various  institutions  will 
be  present  on  this  occasion.  The  conference 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  after- 
noons and  Friday  morning.  One  of  the  most 
important  addresses  will  be  by  ex-President 
Draper  on  "The  University  Presidency." 

Wednesday,  October  18,  will  be  Installation 
Day  proper.  There  will  be  the  usual  addresses 
of  welcome  and  response  to  the  roll  call  by 
delegates.  President  Angell  of  Michigan  will 
respond  for  the  State  Universities;  Presi- 
dent Remsen  of  John  Hopkins  will  respond  for 
the  Eastern  Universities;  President  Craighead 
of  Tulane  University  for  the  Southern  Univer- 
sities, President  Kammelkemp  of  Illinois 
College  for  the  Colleges  of  the  State;  Presi- 
dent Cook  of  Northern  Illinois  Normal,  for 
the  Normals  of  the  State;  Principal  B.  F. 
Buck  of  the  Lake  View  School  of  Chicago, 
for  the  High  Schools  of  the  State,  and  Super- 
intendent N.  C.  Dougherty,  of  Peoria,  for  the 
Elementary  Schools.  In  the  afternoon  the 
most  important  ceremonies  of  the  day  will  be 
held.     There   will  be  addresses  by  the   Hon. 
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Charles  S.  Deneen,  Governor  of  the  State, 
Hon.  Andrew  S.  Draper,  former  President  of 
the  University,  and  now  Commissioner  of 
Education  in  the  State  of  New  York  and  the 
Inaugural  address  by  President  James,  fol- 
lowed by  the  conferring  of  degrees  upon  dis- 
tinguished visitors. 

During  the  week  there  will  be  assemblies  of 
the  various  Colleges  connected  with  the  Insti- 
tution. On  Wednesday  will  come  the  assembly 
of  the  College  of  Medicine  and  the  Schools  of 
Pharmacy  and  Dentistry  located  at  Chicago. 
At  this  gathering  the  eminent  surgeon,  Dr. 
John  B.  Murphy  will  deliver  an  a^idress  on 
"The  Evolution  of  Surgery."  On  Thursday, 
October  19,  the  assembly  of  the  other  Colleges 
will  occur  and  will  be  addressed  by  distin- 
guished specialists  in  Law,  Science,  Literature, 
Engineering  and  Agriculture.  On  the  same 
day  will  occur  a  meeting  in  honor  of  the  build- 
ers of  the  University  to  recognize  those  who 
have  rendered  distinguished  services  to  the 
Institution.  Here  addresses  will  l)e  made  by 
some  of  the  older  members  of  the  Faculty  and 
Alumni. 

Among  the  feature^  provided  for  entertain- 
ment of  the  guests  will  be  a  torch-light  pro- 
cession by  the  students  of  the  University  and 
the  presentation  of  the  pre-Shakespearian  play, 
"Frier  Bacon  and  Frier  Bungay,"  also  by  Uni- 
versity students.  This  play  was  first  given  in 
modern  times  by  the  students  at  Illinois  last 
spring,  and  attracted  such  wide  spread  and 
favorable  comment  that  it  seemed  advisable  to 
repeat  it.  Beside  these  two  events  particularly 
provided  for  the  student  body,  there  will  be  a 
student  assembly  in  the  Armory  on  Thursday 
afternoon  addressed  by  President  McLean  of 
Iowa  and  Chancellor  Andrews,  of  Nebraska. 

In  connection  with  the  installation  also  there 
will  be  a  special  religious  service  at  the  Ar- 
mory on  Sunday,  October  15,  addressed  by 
Dr.  McClure,  of  McCormick  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  on  Monday,  October  16,  will  occur 
the  dedication  of  the  new  Woman's  Hall,  a 
structure  just  completed  and  which  stands  as 
the  purest  type  of  Colonial  Architecture  in  the 
middle  west.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
there  will  be  an  address  by  the  Rev.  F.  W. 
Gunsaulus,  D.  D. 

Elaborate  preparations  have  been  made  for 
decorating  the  grounds  and  buildings  including 
the  trimming  of  the  various  public  and  private 
residences  in  Champaign  and  Urbana.  where 
the  University  is  located,  with  the  colors  of 
the  institution  and  with  a  display  of  colored 
lamps  for  the  evening. 


OUTLINE   OF   EVENTS. 

Sunday,  Oct.  15,  3  p.  m. — Religious  \ 
at  Armory.     Sermon  by  Dr.  McClure, 
Cormick  Theological   Seminary,  Chica 

Monday,  Oct.  i6^Afternoon :  De< 
of  Woman's  Hall;  evening,  address  \ 
F.  W.  Gunsaulus,  D.D. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  17 — Forenoon:  Addre 
various  public  men  on  the  "Relation 
State  to  Higher  Education;"  aftemoc 
session  of  National  Conference  of  Colli 
University  Trustees.  Review  of  Un 
Regiment.  Address,  Higher  £ducati< 
the  National  Government.  Evening, 
reception. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  18 — Installation  Daj 
cial  reception  in  the  evening. 

Thursday,  Oct.  19 — Assemblies  of  tli 
ous  Colleges,  with  addresses  by  distin] 
specialists  in  Law,  Science,  Literature 
neering  and  Agriculture.  Conference 
ligious  Education  at  State  Universities, 
ference  of  Trustees  continued.  Confen 
Commercial  Education.  Student's  n 
Meeting  in  honor  of  the  *!Builders  of  tl 
versity."  At  8  p.  m.  presentation  of 
Bacon  and  Frier  Bungay." 

Friday,  Oct.  20 — Various  conference 
tinned. 


PRESIDENT  UNIVERSITY  OF  I 
NOIS, 

President  James  was  the  pioneer 
United  States  in  the  work  of  urgii 
higher  institutions  of  learning  to  make  ! 
provision  for  the  special  advanced  trail 
our  future  business  men  in  Commerci 
Economic  lines.  Called  to  the  Univer 
Pennsylvania  in  1883,  he  was  shortly 
ward  made  head  of  the  VVi.arton  Scl 
Finance  and  Economy  in  the  Univer 
Pennsylvania — ^the  first  department  dev 
higher  commercial  education  in  con 
with  any  prominent  university.  It  so 
came  the  model  for  similar  departmi 
other  institutions. 

It  was  owing  directly  to  his  personal 
that  the  idea  of  a  College  of  Commer 
included  in  the  original  plan  of  the  Un: 
of  Chicago,  and  that  such  a  departme 
established  at  so  early  a  date  in  Cal 
while  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Coi 
recommended  his  plan  without  change 
umbia  University.  The  London  Tim 
clared  that  his  report  on  the  Comi 
Schools  of  the  Continent  had  given  a 
tionary  impulse  to  commercial  eduucai 
England. 
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I^EADING  EDUCATIONAL  ARTICLES. 
Is-B.     Reports    of    Commissioner   of    Education, 

X877-1905.     Compiled  by  Supt.  C.  A.  *Kent, 

Oiarles  City,  Iowa. 

fSupcrintendent  Kent  has  performed  a  dis- 
tix^ct  service  in  making  the  following  list  of 
airtJcJcs  in  the  reports  of  the  United  States 
Oomtnissioner  of  Education  since  1877  which 
IV  a  II  be  of  most  value  to  the  teachers.  Mr.  Kent 
oiade  this  selection  for  the  benefit  of  his  own 
teacliers.  His  'practical  use  of  these  reports 
is    b'oth  suggestive  and  commendable.] 


R.«I>ort  for  1877:   Supervision,  Development  of 

iTi    Educational  System,  page  xl. 
Rei>ort  for  1886:    Handcraft  in  Schools,  page 

ccrxxxvi. 

Rex>ort  for  1882 :  Athletics,  page  CXLV. 
Rci>ort  for   1884-1885:   Recess   or  no  recess? 

B^age  XCVI. 
R«I>ort  for  1886- 1887:  Supplementary  Reading, 

I>=i.ge  22^. 
^^I>ort  for  1886-1887:     Salaries  for  Primary 

A^^achers,  page  223. 
R-^^>ort  for  1886- 1887:     Supervision,  page  209. 
R-^-T^ort  for  1887- 1888:  Irregularity  of  Attend- 
^xice,   page   217.      Physical    Exercises,    page 
^11.  Age  for  admission  to  primary  rooms,  p. 
^  10.  Primary  schools,  primary  rooms,  p.  210. 
^^examinations   as   a   b^sis    for    Promotions, 
X>age  206.    Methods  of  promotions,  page  201. 
X^alf-day  sessions,  page  199.    Kindergartens, 
X>3ge  816.     Manual  and  Industrial  Training, 
page  825.     Switzerland,  Education  in,  page 
1025.     Libraries  and  Education,  page   103 1. 
Kigher  Education  in  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory, page   1039. 
^^Port  for  1888-1889:  German    American  and 
French  schools  compared,  page  32.       Edu- 
cational systems  of  England,  page  78.     Ed- 
^^cational     systems    of    France,    page     112. 
Schools  of  Germany,  Austria  and  Switzer- 
land, page  150.    Schools  and  school    systems 
^^   Italy,  page  182.  School  system  of  Sweden, 
I^^ge   196.     School  system  of  Finland,  page 
^^3.    Education  in  Spain,  page  237.    Educa- 
^*c>n  in  Brazil,  page  250.     Manual  and  In- 
^vistrial     Training,     page  411.     Compulsory 
j^  ^^liool  laws,  (by  states),  page  470. 

^I^ort  for  1888-9:  Education,  page  592.  Edu- 
^^tion  as  related  to  crime,  oage  600.  Physi- 
^^1  Training,  page  602.  Private  and  paroch- 
'^1  schools,  page  611.    Sex  in  education,  page 

^X>ort  for  1889-1890,  Volume  I:  Instruments 
^f  Modern  Civilization, — Railway,  daily 
^aper  and  common  schools,  p.  XXIII ;  Edu- 


cational museums,  page  114.  Educational 
system  of  Scotland,  pages  187-248.  Educa- 
tional system  of  France,  pp.  249-261.  School 
Gardens,  page  308. 

School  system  of  Austria,  pp.  465-474.  Ed- 
ucational system  of  Norway,  pp.  475-517.  So- 
cial Pathology  and  Education,  (Booth's  Lon- 
don scheme)  pp.  575-590. 

Report  for  1889- 1890,  Vol.  II :  Education,  (ex- 
cerpts from  various  sources)  Good..  Pages 
1 155.  Educational  questions,  discussion 
of,  pp.  I109-1184.  Reformation  of  juyenilc 
offenders,  page  1063.  Scientific  temperance 
instruction  (historical)  page  695. 

Report  for  1890- 1891,  Vol.  I:  Education  in 
Russia,  pp.  195-262.  Educational  system  of 
Japan,  pp.  263-317.  Education  in  Italy,  pp. 
319-339-    Education  in  Korea,  pp.  341-363. 

Report  for  1890-1891,  Vol.  II:  Public  Kinder- 
gartens, Chapter  xix,  pp.  677-783.  Class  in- 
tervals in  city  public  schools,  pp.  981-1005. , 
Education  (discussion  of  current  educational 
questions)  pp.  1031-1042.  Health  of  School 
children,  pp.  1042- 1045.  Physical  and  Mental 
Condition  of  Children,  pp.  1081. 

Report  for  1891-1892,  Vol.  I:  Training  of 
teachers,  Germany,  Austria  and  Switzerland, 
PP-  139-196.  The  Swiss  school  system,  pp. 
197-230.  Physical  training,  pp.  451-594- 
Good.  Age  of  withdrawal  from  the  Public 
Schools,  pages  595-598.  Classification  in 
graded  schools,  pp.  601-636. 

Report  for  1891-1892,  Vol.  II:  The  care  of 
Truants  and  Incorrigibles,  -p.  775-782.  Co- 
education of  the  sexes  in  the  United  States, 
pp.  783-862.  History  of  summer  schools  in 
the  United  States,  pp.  893-9S9. 

Report  for  1892- 1893,  Vol.  I:  Illiteracy  in  the 
United  States,  pp.  1 15-155-  Public  education 
in  Belgium,  pp.  157-201.  (Recent)  Teach- 
ing of  Geography  in  Central  Europe,  pp. 
279-321.  Child  study,  pages  357-391.  Ger- 
man criticism  on  American  education,  pp. 
521-583.  French  views  on  American  educa- 
tion, pp.  585-599-  Italian,  Danish,  Swedish 
and  Russian  Criticism  of  American  Educa- 
tion at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  615.  Edu- 
cation at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  pp. 
1015-1224. 

Report  of  1892-1893,  Vol.  II:  American  Edu- 
cational History,  pp.  1225- 1414.     Good. 

Report  for  1893- 1894,  Vol.  I:  The  Psycholog- 
ical Revival,  pp.  425-467.  Report  of  Commit- 
tee of  Fifteen,  (Secondary'  Schools)  p.  469. 
Kansas  City  Verbatim  Recitations  in  Arith- 
metic and  Language,  p.  557.  Public  schools 
in  the  Colonial  Period,  pp.  639-738.     Manual 
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Training, — its   rise    and   progress,   pp.   877- 

949. 
Report  for  1893-18^,  Vol.  II:  Criminological 
studies,    pp.    1663-1675.      Psychological    and 
demographical  congress  in  Europe,  pp.  1677- 

1699. 

Report  for  1894-1895,  Vol.  I:  Art  Education 
in  the  Public  Schools,  pp.  793-803.  Educa- 
tional status  of  Woman,  pp.  893-976.  Chau- 
taqua,  a  social  and  educational  study,  pp. 
977-1077- 

Report  for  1894-1895,  Vol.  II:  The  Bell  and 
Lancaster  system  (for  the  south),  pp.  1153- 
1160. 

Age  pupils  withdraw  from  public  schools, 
pp.  1161-1170.  Education  of  the  colored 
race,  (also  "Slater  Fund")»  PP.  1351-1424. 
Conveyance  of  children  to  school,  pp.  1460- 
1482.  Education  in  the  northwest,  1700-1840, 
pp.  1513-1550.  Early  common  schools  of 
New  England,  1790-1840,  pp.  1551-1615.  Eng- 
lish methods  of  teaching  American  History, 
pp.  1757-1787. 

Report  for  1895- 1896,  Vol.  I.:  Music  in  (kr- 
raan  schools,  pp.  187-217.  Early  common 
schools,  (N.  Y.,  N.  Jf.,  and  Pa.),  pp.  219-266. 
Early  education  in  the  South,  pp.  267-358. 
Popular  education  among  civilized  nations, 
pp.  601-610.  Horace  Mann,  p.  887-927.  Cor- 
relation of  Studies,  pp.  929-938. 

Report  for  1895-1896,  Vol.  II :  Mental  Fatigue 
in  school,  pp.  1175-1198.  Agriculture  taught 
in  Prussia  and  France,  pp.  1190-1213.  Cur- 
rent (educational)  discussions,  pp.  1313- 
1342.  Art  decorations  in  school  room,  Illus- 
trated, pp.  1363-1411.    Good. 

Report  for  1896- 1897,  Vol.  I:  Education  in 
Greece,  (historical),  pp.  267-347.  Psycho- 
logical tendencies,  (Imitation),  pp.  671-694. 
Manual  Training  and  certain  mental  defects, 
pp.  699-705.  Horace  Mann  and  the  Amer- 
ican common  school,  pp.  715-767.  Henry 
Barnard,  769-810.  Report  of  Committee  of 
Twelve,  (Rural  Schools),  pp.  811-898.  His- 
tory of  Kindergarten  in  St.  Louis,  pp.  899- 
922.  Agriculture  and  Metallurgy.  (Illus- 
trated,)  pp.  923-1000.     Good. 

Report  for  1896-1897,  Vol.  II :  First  common 
schools  of  New  England,  pp.  J165-1186. 
Problems  in  graded  school  management,  pp. 
IS07-1514. 

Report  for  1897- 1898,  Vol.  I :  Classification  of 
Man's  Occupations,  (Geog.  and  Indust.)  pp. 
XXIII.  History  of  the  German  school  sys- 
tem, pp.  3-82.  Hygienic  Knowledge,  Means 
of  spreading  among  the  people,  pp.  257-263. 
Education   in   India,  pp.  339-353.     Physical 


training,  pp.  487-589.  Woman  from  E 
tional  and  Industrial  standpoint,  pp. 
672.  History  of  American  text-bool 
Arithmetic,  pp.  789-868.  Education  in 
and  Porto  Rico,  pp.  909-967.  Educati 
the  Philippines,  pp.  968-983.  Experir 
Study  of  Children,  (Fully  Illustrated 
985-1204.  Child  Study  in  the  United  i 
with  Bibliography,  pp.  1281. 

Report  of  1897-1898,  Vol.  II :  Child  Sti 
the  United  States,  pp.  1281-1390.  A 
valuable  index  of  this  chapter  and  of  < 
XXI  in  Vol.  I,  Report  of  1897-1898,  is 
in  Vol.  II,  pp.  1384- 1390.  Methods  of 
in  Agriculture,  pp.  1575-1621.  Athletic 
nasties,  pp.  1715-1721.  Schools  for  th 
fective  Classes,  pp.  2509-2527. 

Repoi:t  for  1898- 1899,  Vol.  I :  State  edu 
in  Japan,  pp.  259-302.  Classification  anc 
motion  of  Pupils,  pp.  303-356.  Develo 
of  Schools  in  Iowa,  pp.  428-437.  J 
Seats  (Hygienic  study  of),  Illustrate 
611-617.  Civic  Duty,  How  to  teac 
Schools,  pp.  681-685.  Study  of  Art  an 
erature  in  Schools,  pp.  687-706.  Hist 
American  Text-Books  on  Arithmetic 
837.  With  index  of  this  chapter  anc 
one  in  previous  volume.  School  Ga 
pp.  1067-1084. 

Report  for  1898- 1899,  Vol.  II:  Educatio 
Crime,  pp.  1249- 1343- 

Report  for  1899-1900,  Vol.  I:  Truant  S< 
pp.  85-219.  Education  in  Porto  Rico,  pi 
273.  Educational  Extension  in  the  1 
States,  pp.  275-379.  A  most  suggesti> 
helpful  chapter  of  educational  history, 
mon  schools  in  the  south,  1850-1860,  p] 
561.  The  trail  (historical  developmei 
the  city  superintendent,  p.  57.  Froebel 
tem  of  Education,  pp.  883-894.  Public 
grounds  and  Vacation  Schools,  pp.  8| 
Old  South  Work,  pp.  905-921. 

Report  for  1899- 1900,  Vol.  II :  When  anc 
Pupils  leave  School,  pp.  1364- 1374.  1 
tion  of  the  Filipinos,  pp.  1595- 1640. 

Report  for  1901,  Vol.  I :  "Consolidatic 
Transportation,"  pp.  161 -213.  Educ 
Pathology,  (Self-government  in  Schoo 
255-262.  Development  of  the  Nervou 
tem,  pp.  325-344.  Inhibition,  pp.  3. 
Child  Study  in  Berlin,  pp.  709—.  The  ' 
ing  of  Science,  pp.  904-916.  The  Te 
of  History,  pp.  916-922.  The  Teach 
English,  pp.  922-930.  The  Public  \ 
Problem  in  the  South,  pp.  1009-1026. 
perance  Instruction,  pp.  1027-1050.  Th 
negie  Institution,  pp.  1067-1000. 
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Report  for  1901,  Vol.  I :  Cp-education  in  the 
United  States,  pp.  1217-1315.  Schools  for  the 

•  Defective  Classes,  pp.  2351 — .  The  Colleg- 
man  as  a  Leader  in  the  World's  Work,  pp. 

2473-2479. 
Report  for  1902,  Vol.  I:  Franklin's  Influence 
in   American    Education,    pp.    91-190.      The 
first   American    Public   School,   pp.   541-550. 
School   Supervision,   (historical),     pp.     556- 
560.     The   Kindergarten   Ideal   of  Nurture, 
pp.  594-602.    Education  of  the  Will,  pp.  721- 
740.     Henry  Barnard,  pp.  897-928.     Oxford 
University  and  the  Rhodes  Scholarships,  pp. 
549-999.     Correspondence  Schools,  pp.  1069- 
1094.    Child  Study  in  Chicago,  pp.  1095-1138. 
Report  for  1902,  Vol.  II :  Education  of  Feeble- 
minded Children,  in  the  United  States,  pp. 

2157— 
Report  for  1903,  Vol.  I:     Vacation     Schools, 
I*laygrounds     and     Settlements,  pp.       1-38. 
American     Universities,     pp.  293-317.     The 
K.indergarten,  pp.  689-719.     Physical  Traln- 
''^J^'   pp.    721-757.      Manual,    Industrial    and 
l^echnical  Training,  in  the  U.  S.,  pp.  1019 — . 
Co-edtication  in  the  United  States,  pp.  T047- 
T078. 
^^l>ort  for  1903,  Vol.  II:  Sketches  of  Educa- 
te ional   Benefactors. —  Moses   Hallock,  Dor- 
othea Dix,   S.  J.   Tilden,  Leland   Stanford, 
John  Lowell,  J.  D.  Rockefeller,  John  Swett, 
-'^lex.  G.  Bell,  Stephen  Girard,  George  Pea- 
^>ody,  D.  K.   Pearsons,  Peter  Cooper,  Rev. 
>\..  D.  Mayo,  Col.  R.  H.  Pratt,  D.  B.  Fayer- 
'^veather.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  Andrew  Carnegie, 
^Tccil   Rhodes,  and   several  others.     Miscel- 
laneous Educational  Topic  (  Papers  and  Ad- 
dresses).   Biographical  Notices,  Emerson  E. 
A^hite,    Frank    A.      Hill,     Alice     Freeman 
X'almer.   W.   R   Dodge.  Charles  A.   Cutter, 
Josiah  W.  Gibbs. 


Schools.  High  School  Building,  9  o'clock: 
"Manual  Training — Its  Organization  in  the 
Public  School  Course. — Supt.  L.  D.  Harvey, 
Menomonie,  Wis. 


ILLINOIS  SCHOOLMASTERS'  CLUB. 
T*his   club   will   meet   at   Bloomington,    111., 
^^^tober   13,   14,   1905.     The   following  is   the 
^^ogram : 

Triday     Evening,     7    o'clock. — Banquet     at 

^ooper  Hall.     Discussion:    "State  Inspection 

^^  High  Schools — shall  it  be  conducted  by  the 

^tate  University  or  by  the  State  Department 

^"f  Education?"  Prof.  H.  J.  Barton,  University 

^^  Illinois,  Principal  J.  Stanley  Brown,  Joliet 

l^wp.  High  School.    In  Memoriam— Dr.  E.  C. 

^cwett,   by  W.   W.   Black,   Chicago   Normal 

School;    Dr.  Arnold  Tompkins,  by  President 

^  E.  Hieronymous,  Eureka  College. 

Saturday  Morning,  8  o'clock. — Leave  Illinois 
ftotel  for  a  visit  to  the  Irving  and  Edwards 


TRAINING  OF  NURSES. 

By  the  terms  of  a  fund  to  be  administered 
in  connection  with  the  Philadelphia  School  for 
Nurses,  Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia, 
a  number  of  young  women  from  every  county 
will  receive  free  training  in  Nursing.  It  is 
planned  to  ultimately  reach  and  help  in  this 
way  every  village  and  township. 

The  young  women  will  be  provided  with 
room,  board,  nurse  uniforms  and  all  the  refine- 
ments of  a  well-appointed  Christian  home.  At 
graduation  the  diploma  of  the  School  and  the 
Order  of  the  Red  Cross  will  be  conferred, 
qualifying  for  practice  in  any  State  or  country ; 
the  railroad  fare  will  then  be  paid  back  home. 


THE  NEXT  THING  WITH  W.  W.  STET- 
SON FOR  MAINE  SCHOOLS. 
Superintendent  Stetson  has  for  ten  years 
carried  on  a  campaign  of  iVnprovemjsnt  for 
rural  and  town  schools  in  the  state  of  Maine. 
The  next  thing  is  to  be  a  "Standard  School" 
established  in  each  county  through  the  aid  of 
donors  and  of  a  special  fund  raised  by  the  com- 
munity choosing  to  so  organize  its  school. 

Mr.  Stetson  thinks  "Standard"  is  a  better 
name  than  "Ideal"  or  "Model"  as  it  can  be 
definitely  defined  in  accordance  with  the  best 
practice  and  purpose  attainable  under  given 
conditions. 

The  community  is  to  give  its  school  building 
and  at  least  three  acres  of  ground  and  raise  a 
special  fund  of  not  more  than  $500  and  the 
donors  are  to  give  a  sum  equal  to  the  special 
fund.  This  fund  of  not  more  than  $1000  is  to 
be  used  for  the  improvement  and  adornment 
of  the  building  and  grounds.  The  lot  is  to  be 
divided  into  plats  for  forest  trees,  fruit  trees, 
vegetable  and  flower  gardens,  lawn  and,  play- 
grounds. The  school  house  is  to  have  two 
small  rooms  added  at  the  rear  comers  for 
work  rooms,  one  for  the  boys  and  one  for  the 
girls.  Besides  the  regular  common  school 
branches  the  course  is  to  have  a  place  for 
music,  drawing,  nature,  hygiene  and  civics. 
The  general  purpose  is  to  "make  the  school 
the  social,  literary  and  art  center  of  the  com- 
munity." 

The  "Standard  School"  is  to  be  located  only 
in  communities  having  less  than  eighty  persons 
between  five  and  twenty-one.    A  thousand  del- 
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lars  should  do  much  toward  starting  a  good 
school  in  such  a  small  community  and  the 
people  may  be  trusted  to  keep  it  up. 


OLD  TIMERS  MEET. 

Superintendent  Gastman  entertained  at  din- 
ner at  his  home  on  West  North  street  recently 
the  three  men  who  forty-five  years  ago  con- 
stituted his  first  board  of  direcors  in  Decatur. 
They  are  Lowber  Burrows,  David  L  Bunn 
and  William  E.  Nelson.  Another  guest  of 
honor  at  this  dinner  was  John  R.  Miller,  who 
was  in  no  way  connected  with  the  schools,  but 
he  was  the  man  with  whom  Mr.  Gastman 
boarded  during  his  first  year  in  Decatur. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Superintendent 
Gastman  and  that  board  of  directors  in  i860 
should  still  be  actively  engaged,  while  no  one 
else  officially  connected  with  the  schools  then 
and  for  fourteen  years  thereafter  is  now  alive. 

Superintendent  ^  Gastman  graduated  from 
the  Illinois  Normal  University  June  29,  i860, 
and  came  to  to  Decatur  early  in  July,  seeking 
a  position  in  the  Decatur  schools.  The  only 
man  he  knew  in  Decatur  was  J.  S.  Post,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  state  board  of  education. 
Mr.  Post  introduced  him  to  the  directors — it 
was  not  then  a  board  of  education — who  were 
S.  K.  Swingley,  Alexander  T.  Hill  and  Enoch 
W.  Moore. 

Mr.  Gastman  was  employed  to  teach  the 
third  grade  in  the  big  brick  school — ^the  old 
Church  street  school,  which  was  recently  torn 
away  to  make  room  for  the  E.  A.  Gastman 
school  building.  This  was  the  best  that  could 
be  offered  him  and  the  salary  was  the  muni- 
ficent sum  of  $270  a  year.  After  the  board 
had  employed  the  teachers  for  the  year  and 
adopted  new  text  books,  all  of  the  members 
resigned.  When  Mr.  Gastman  came  back  to 
commence  work  in  the  fall  he  found  a  brand 
new  school  board  in  charge,  a  board  composed 
of  the  three  men  named  above. 

Lowber  Burrows  was  the  president  of  the 
board  and  D.  L.  Bunn  was  the  clerk.  Mr. 
Bunn  had  for  several  years  been  principal  of 
a  school  in  Decatur  and  was  very  much  alive 
in  school  work.  He  was  probably  the  most 
active  member  of  the  board  and  the  one  with 
which  Mr.  Gastman  came  most  frequently  in 
contact. 

couldn't  pay  in  full. 

As  a   reminder  of  that  first  year's  work, 

Superintendent    Gastman    has    a    memento    in 

the  shape  of  a  Chicago  draft  which  represents 

5  g'ood   sized  Jump    of  his    salary.      It    was 


frequently  the  case  then  that  a  schoc 
trict  had  not  sufficient  funds  on  hand 
the  teachers  at  the  close  of  school,  anc 
was  nothing  for  the  teachers  to  do  1 
wait  till  the  money  was  on  hand.  Wh< 
Gastman  left  for  his  home  in  McLean 
at  the  close  of  school  with  some  fifty  < 
of  his  salary  still  due  him.  He  was  c 
in  course  of  time  that  the  money  was  he 
he  directed  that  a  Chicago  draft  f< 
amount  be  bought  and  sent  him.  Th 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  when  the 
banking  system  was  beginning  to  fall  to 
Before  he  could  turn  that  draft  into  ca 
bank  on  which  it  was  drawn  had  failc 
he  was  left  with  the  paper  on  his  hand: 
John  R.  Miller,  with  whom  he  boards 
first  year,  then  lived  on  North  Main 
near  where  the  Pasfield  building  now- 
He  owned  the  west  half  of  that  block  b< 
by  Prairie,  Main,  William  and  Watc 
lived  in  a  two-story  brick  building  which 
near  the  middle  of  that  half  block. 


WHAT  IS  EDUCATION? 

The  following  definitions  appeared  : 
Journal  of  Education  September  28 : 

Thomas  Davidson:  Education  is  tha 
cess  by  which  a  human  being  is  enab 
transcend  his  original  nature  and  atta 
ideal  nature. 

Prussia — official  expression:  Educati 
cures  the  harmonious  and  equable  evolu* 
the  human  powers. 

Stein :  By  education  every  power 
soul  is  to  be  unfolded,  every  crude  princ 
life  is  to  be  stirred  up  and  nourished,  a 
sided  culture  avoided,  and  the  impul 
which  the  strength  and  worth  of  me; 
carefully  attended  to. 

James  Mill,  in  Enjcyclopaedia  Brita 
Education  is  to  render  the  individual,  a? 
as  possible,  an  instrument  of  happines 
to  himself,  and  next  to  other  beings. 

Herbert  Spencer:  The  end  in  educai 
preparation  for  rational  living. 

John  Stuart  Mill:  Education  includes 
ever  we  do  for  ourselves  and  whatever  i 
for  us  by  others,  for  the  express  purp 
bringing  us  nearer  to  the  perfection  c 
nature. 

Chambers'  Encyclopaedia:  Education  i 
fined  to  the  efforts  made,  of  set  purpc 
train  men  in  a  particular  way — the  cffc 
the  grown-up  part  of  the  community  to  i 
the  intellect  and  mould  the  character  < 
youivg. 
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Alexander  Bain:  Education  is  the  means 
of  building  up  the  acquired  powers  of  human 
beings. 

j^lfred  Fouillee:  Education  is  to  cultivate 
faculties  which  are  the  most  elevated  in  char- 
acter, and  give  to  them  greater  fixity  and  sol- 
idity. 

J.  J.  Findlay:  The  employment  of  certain 
deliberate  modes  of  influence,  as  an  addition 
to  *he  inevitable  influence  of  circumstance  and 
environment  that  operate  upon  all  human  life. 

Thomas  Arnold:  Education  is  to  touch  and 
direct  the  individual  activity  and  interest 
largely  through  the  use  of  the  power  that  re- 
sides   in  numbers  bent  upon  a  common  end. 

Walt  Whitman:  Education  should  widen 
the  latitude  and  lengthen  the  longitude  of  the 
individual,  the  community,  and  the  race. 

Comenius:  Education  should  develop  self- 
reverence,  self-knowledge,  and  self-control. 

H-  Thistleton  Mark:  Education  should 
rcacli  the  individual  in  the  mass  and  help  him 
in  his  special   difliculties.   , 

Pestalozzi:  Education  is  symbolized  by  a 
tree  planted  near  fertilizing  waters,— the  seed 
germinates  and  expands  into  trunk,  branches, 
leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits,  so  education  forms 
the  possibilities  of  a  child  into  a  harmonic 
whole,  and  builds  up  humanity  into  the  im- 
age of  God. 

Milton:  Education  is  that  which  fits  a  man 
^0  perform  justly,  skillfully,  and  magnani- 
mously all  the  offices,  both  private  and  public, 
01  peace  and  war. 

'^erbert  Spencer:  Education  teaches  how 
to  hve   in  the  widest  sense. 

Henry  Barnard:    Education  leads  to  physi- 

5^ '  '^^ntal,  and  moral  attainments  and  excel- 

ences      of  the  people,  individually  and  collec- 
tively. 

fuT^^^  Watson:     Education   is   the  gaining 
wicifc^lg^jgg  in  order  to  culture. 
.    J^^^P  John  Lancaster  Spalding:    Education 
"^       5iwakening  of  the  mind  and  the  forma- 
^''J,'=>'r  character. 

T".  Harris:   Education  should  form  right 
^nd  right  habits. 

Greek  idea:    Education  is  the  develop- 
^"       ^:^f  all  the  powers  of  the  human  being  in 
"^  ^^oportion  and  harmony. 
^;  ^-  Findlay:    Education  is  a  social  science 

h^A  ^^"^"^^  **^^^^  *°  ^^^  welfare  of  the 
cniia  J5  ^  pupil.  Education,  promotes  the 
^o^tli  of  complete  character. 

*^^^^«bel:  Education  consists  in  leading  a 
^*^»  as  a  thinking,  intelligent  being,  growing 
into  Self-consciousness,  to  a  pure  and  unsullied' 


ideas 
Th. 


conscious  and  free  representation  of  the  inner 
law  of  Divine  Unity,  and  in  teaching  him  ways 
and  means  thereto. 

Francis  W.  Parker:  The  motive  of  educa- 
tion is  to  make  man  better. 
.  W.  T.  Harris,  L.L.D.,  U.  S.  commissioner  of 
education :  Education  enlarges  the  child's  sur- 
vey of  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  Educa- 
tion stimulates  and  develops  a  child's  indi- 
viduality. Education  should  harmonize  the  in- 
dividual will  and  the  institutional  will 

Edwin  A.  Abbott:  Education  should  mould 
children  for  right  action  by  creating  in  them 
good  habits. 

John  Dewey:  Education  is  the  develonment 
of  character  in  the  interests  of  society. 

Froebel:  Education  should  lead  and  guide 
man  to  clearness  concerning  himself  and  in 
himself,  to  peace  with  nature  and  to  unity  with 
God. 

Committee  of  Fifteen:  Education  has  to 
do  with  the  relation  of  the  pupil  to  his  civili- 
zation. 

Herbert  Spencer:  Education  should  train 
children  to  earn  a  living,  to  be  dutiful  in  the 
home,  to  serve  society,  and  to  make  a  wise  use 
of  leisure. 

W.  T.  Harris:  Education  should  bring  the 
child  expeditiously  into  a  correct  understand- 
ing of  his  relation  to  the  race,  and  into  a  {lelp- 
ful  activity  within  civilization. 

Webster :  Education  is  the  act  or  process  of 
educating — educating  is  bringing  up  a  child. 

Education  is  the  act  of  guiding  the  powers 
of  a  child. 

Education  is  the  act  of  developing  a  child. 

Education  is  the  act  of  expanding,  strength- 
ening, and  disciplining  the  child. 
•  Education  is  the  act  of  forming  or  regulat- 
ing the  principles  of  the  child. 

Education  is  a  drawing  forth,  disciplining 
the  intellect. 

The  Century  Dictionary:  Education  is  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge. 

Education  is  mental  and  moral  training. 

Education  is  the  cultivation  of  the  mind, 
feelings,   and  manners. 

Education  comprehends  all  that  disciplines 
and  enlightens  the  understanding,  corrects  the 
temper,  cultivates  the  taste,  and  forms  the 
manners  and  habits. 

J.  F.  Clark:  Education  is  the  unfolding  of 
the  whole  human  nature. 

William  Chandler  Bagley,  Montana  normal 
school.  Dillon:  Acquiring  experiences  that 
will  serve  to  modify  inherited  adjustments. 

John  M.  Gregory:  The  development  of 
powers  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
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David  Salmon,  Sweden:  Develops  every 
muscle,  trains  every  sense  to  rapid  and  full 
perception  of  physical  facts,  makes  the  memory 
strong  to  retain,  quick  to  reproduce,  and  stores 
it  with  knowledge  likely  to  facilitate  the  busi- 
ness and  elevate  the  pleasures  of  life,  accus- 
toms the  Imagination  to  create  lively  pictures 
of  beauty  and  lofty  ideals  of  conduct,  refines 
and  gives  power  to  the  intellect,  and  makes  it 
sure  in  judging  and  logical  in  reasoning, 
moves  the  emotion  to  admiration  of  "whatso- 
ever things  arc  true,"  etc.,  developes  a  will 
that  the  storms  of  passion  cannot  shake,  and 
decrees  right  action  so  long  that  wrong  action 
is  difficult 

W.  C.  Bagley,  Montana  normal  school :  Ed- 
ucation is  the  prgccss  by  means  of  which  the 
individual  acquires  experiences  that  will  func- 
tion in  rendering  more  efficient  his  future  ac- 
tion. 

Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology: 
The  science  and  art  of  human  development. 

The  same:  The  training  of  the  mind  and 
body  through  instruction  and  exercise. 

S.  S.  Laurie :  Education  is  unconscious 
through  environment,  and  conscious  through 
the  school. 


;,f^o6ji<:p;b.i4^v 


THE  BOYS  OF  BOB'S  HILL,  adventures  of 
Tom  Chapin  and  the  "Band"  as  told  by  the 
.   "Secretary." 

By  Charles  Pierce  Burton,  with  illustrations 
by  George  Alfred  Williams  183  paiifes.  Cloth. 
Price  $1.25.  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  New 
York. 

The  Boys  of  Bob's  Hill  are  real  boys.  The 
pedagogy  of  "The  Gang"  and  the  educative 
mfluence  of  team  work  and  of  boys  upon  each 
other  in  the  making  of  men  ready  to  work  to- 
gether for  the  interest  of  community  life  is  to 
be  read  between  the  hnes.  This  is,  first  of  all. 
however,  a  boy's  book,  one  they  will  like  to 
read. 


TANNER'S  ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA— 
By  J.  H.  Tanner.  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  Cornell  University.  Half- 
leather,  8vo..  374  pages.  Price,  $1.  Ameri- 
can Book  Company,  New  York,  Cincinnati, 
and  Chicago. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Modern  Mathe- 
matical Series,  prepared  under  the  general 
editorship  of  Professor  Wait,  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. The  transition  from  arithmetic  to 
algebra  has  been  made  as  easy  and  natural  as 
possible,  and  the  author  has  aimed  to  arouse 
and  sustain  the  student's  interest  in  the  work, 
and  to  teach  him  to  think  clearly  and  reason 
correctly.  Wherever  an  essentially  new  step 
IS  taken — such,  for  instance,  as  the  use  of  let- 
tcrs  to  represent  numbers — its  naturalness  and 


advantages  are  presented  with  it,  an 

thereafter  freely  employed  until  it  bee 
useful  tool  in  the  student's  hands.  Nev 
are  always  brought  in  where  they  are 
and  this  makes  it  necessary  in  some  c 
defer  the  final  proofs  considerably.  T 
rangcment  has  the  further  advantage,  h< 
of  making  it  possible,  if  the  teacher  pre 
omit  the  more  difficult  proofs  altogethei 
first  reading  without  breaking  the  coi 
of  the  subject.  The  book  is  designed  t 
the  most  exacting  entrance  examinati 
quirements  of  any  college  or  university 
country,  and  especially  the  ^revised  r 
ments  of  the  College  Entrance  Board. 


A  LITTLE  GARDEN  CALENDAR,  f 
and  girls,   by   Albert   Bigelow   Paim 
forty-six   illustrations,   330  pages. 
fully  bound  in  cloth.     Price  $1.00. 
Attemus  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
This  is  a  book  for  the  teacher  and  the 
All  children  should  be  brought  into  v 
as  well  as  loving  contact  with  nature, 
book  two  children  under  the  guidance  c 
father  grow  flowers,  vegetables  and  frui 
in  a  window  box  and  when  spring  and  s 
came  in  the  garden  outside,  and  in  th 
and  around  the  house.    The  first  prin« 
to  make  things  grow  and  get  results,  bu 
doing   this   there   is    frequent   opportui 
study  structure  with   reference  to   life 
and  to  relate  and  classify  knowledge  of 
ent  plants. 

The  book   is  beautifully  illustrated, 
from   actual   photographs   of  growing 
The  suggestions  are  all  useable  with  c 
in  the  lower  grades. 


STATE  UNIVERSITIES. 
No  one  interested  in  education  can  re 
thrill  of  exultation  as  he  looks  forward 
future  of  the  great  state  universities, 
were  started  at  a  fortunate  intellectual 
Their  foundation  stones  were  laid  wli 
battle  for  scientific  freedom  and  s< 
teaching  had  just  been  won.  They  wej 
icated  by  the  pioneers  who  founded  the 
spirit  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  fr 
They  are  essentially  and  in  the  broad< 
simplest  way  democratic,  and  the  logic 
growth  of  a  democratic  system  of 
schools.  It  is  to  this  real  democracy, 
fact  that  they  were  founded,  not  by 
men  or  by  a  single  man,  but  by  the 
people  of  the  State,  that  they  owe  their  g 
fortune,  and  no  one  lookin"'  into  the 
can  doubt  that  they  are  to  be  amonj 
most  influential,  the  richest,  and  most 
cratic  universities  of  our  land,  vying  w 
oldest  and  most  famous  institution  < 
Eastern  States  in  a  rivalry  which  w 
well  hope  to  see  the  noble  rivalry 
scholar  rather  than  a  rivalrv  of  rich 
buildinjrs.  and  of  numbers. — Henry  S.  Pi 
in  the  Sev^tember  Atlantic. 
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EAtirU  MentiiQ  ni^Biisiness  Notices 

^Will  not  all  pefBons  who  are  delinquent  in  the 
p^jrment  of  their  subscription  to  this  magazine 
rexKiit  at  their  first  opportunity? 

THE  MARYLAND  EDUCATIONAL 
JOURNAL, 
issued  the  first  number  of  tlie  first  volume 
September  i.  It  is  a  very  attractive  magazine. 
both     in  its  contents  and  its  form.     It  is  the 
officia.1  organ  of  the  public  school  system  and 
starts   with  the  official  approval  of  both  the 
sta.te    and  county  scho-1  officials.     It  will  cer- 
tainly prove   to   be   a   tower   of   strength   to 
teachers  and  schools.     It  is  truer  to-day  than 
ever  that  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword  in 
every  department  of  human  endeavor.    Where 
education  languishes   it  is  because  the  press 
ignores  it.    The  press  ignores  it  because  the 
representatives  of  education  do  not  seek  to  use 
its  columns.    There  is  not  a  state  in  the  union 
in  which  educational  conditions  •  would  not  be 
improved  if  the  capable  educators  would  talk 
with   the  people  through  the  columns  of  the 
public   press  as  well   as  through  educational 
PoMications. 


WOMAN  BETTER  THAN  MAN. 
trr^^'of  essor  Chamberlain  of  Clark  University, 
^*'<=«ster,  $ay8  these  good  things  of  women: 
ivA^  ^,^  actor  she  has  greater  ability  and  more 
^S"«titly  shows  it. 
x**^      is  noticeably  better  in  adaptability. 
oia*i*^       is    much    more    charitable — ^in    money 

gfft  "^i^^r  reasonable  opportunities  she  is  more 
g?^      at  diplomacy. 
2^11^      has  greater  genius  in  politics. 
rj.*^^^  more  commonlv  have  executive  ability. 


GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS  EXPOSITION-GOLD  MEDAL 
ST.  LOUIS  EXPOSITION. 


hearing  is  more  acute. 
J^^  ""^    imagination  is  greater. 
pj^**    intuitions  are  greater. 
j>:j*^  ^^*    memory  is  better. 
j.i-^'^^   patience  is  greater. 
^J^^"  perceptions  are  more  rapid. 
■j.:^    ^^    has  greater- religious  devotion. 
^V^"**  instinct  for  sacrifice  is  greater. 
•j^j    ^    bears  pain  more  heroically. 
^1^  "^*  sympathy  is  greater. 
^r^^  has  greater  tact. 
^J?^  has  more  acute  taste. 
^r^^  has  gfrcater  vitality. 
^p^  *^^  has  more  fluency  in  the  lower  forms  of 


^^^«  School  Bulletin,  edited  by  C.  W.  Bar- 

-^^*^ »  is  thirty-one  years  old.    Mr.  Bardeen  has 

^^    the  editor  and  publisher  for  the  entire 

**    ^^^^d     Bpth  the   man   and   his  journal   are 

«     *^\jc,  and  he  merits  the  financial  success  he 

^^  achieved. 


THE    PERRY    PICTURES. 


BABY  STUART 
Tlie  One  Cent  Pictures  are  $  to  7  tiaei  tbit  lize. 

•IE  CUT  EACH  FOR  25  OR  MORE.  AUORTCD  At  DEtlREO.    120  FOR 

$1.00.    SIZE  5  1-211.    2000  tURJECTt. 


If  you  wlali  to  make  your  work  In  bistory, 
ff«oKraptay,  laoguage.  and  literature  more  interest- 
ing ana  helpful,  use  these  pictures.  Ttaey  cost  only 
a  trifle  and  the  pupils  can  pay  for  them. 

Why  not  lUostrmte  their  note-book  and  lan- 
guage papen  with  these  pictures? 

why  not  study  a  few  t>eautlfal  pictures  this 
year,  calling  It  Picture  Stndy ?  Suppose  yon  should 
Introduce  your  pnpils  to  only  one  good  picture 
each  month,  nine  during  the  rest  of  the  school 
year,  do  you  know  how  much  it  would  mean  to 
them?  The  smaller  size  cost  only  a  half-cent  each 
in  lots  ofZ5  cents  worth  and  the  Extra  Sise  only 
five  cents  each. 

Why  not  study  about  birds,  having  each  pupil 
buy  one  of  the  Pictures  in  Colors  that  cost  only  two 
cents  each  in  lots  of  18  or  more? 

Send  two-cent  stamp  for  Catalogue  of  1,000 
miniature  illustrations  during  October,  if  you  men- 
tion—(School  AND  HOMB  EDDOATION.) 

If  you  wish  to  learn  about  the  world's  great 
paintings— and  what  better  *'culture-studv'*^  can 
you  take  foryourself  this  year— subscribe  for  The 
Perry  Magazine  and  follow  the  course  in  Italian 
Art  arranged  by  Prof.  Poland. 

THE  PERRY  PICTURES  CO. 

BOX  782,  MALDEN,  MASS. 

THE  MOST  TEACHABLE  TEXT  IN  PRINT 


PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICS 

By  L.  Beeeman,  M.  S.,  of  Iowa  State  Normal 
School.  Cloth:  S6R  pages;  fully  illustrated;  price 
Stl.OO:  with  manual,  60  pages  just  issued. 

The  publishers  tace  great  pleasure  in  calling 
attention  to  Professor  Begeman's  new  book,  of 
which  three  editions  have  already  been  printed. 
Principals  or  teachers  interested  and  desirouK  of 
using  the  most  modern  texts,  should  examine  this 
work  before  beginning  their  classes. 

AINSWORTH  &  COMPANY 

SCHOOL  BOOK   PUBLISHERS 
S7l-3t8  WARASN  AVENUE  CHICAGO^  ILLINOIS 
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19  Aniuuil  5«Mion  Begins  Scyteaibar  4t  iP^S* 
AcMknric  C*ar je  gmiUmim  ikrouglinHt  tbe  year. 

THP 

MEDICAL  COURSE:— Four 
Terms  of  three  montlis  each. 
September  to'  January,  Janu- 
ary to  May,  and  May  to  Sep- 
tember. 

SUMMER  TERM:  -  May  to 
September.  Duriog  thlA  term 
hundreds  of  school  teachers 
yearly  avail  themse  ves  of 
the  opportunity  to  attend  a 
regular  Medical  College, 
where  full  credit  is  given  for 
all  work  completed,  tbe  same 
as  a  winter  term  All  labora- 
tories modernly  equipped.  Out 
door  clinics  open  all  day,  with 
an  abundance  of  material. 
Hospital  and  'a  raining  School 
for  Nurses  in  connection. 

Summer  Phannacy  Course  For  Teachers 
April  to  October. 

Apply  for  Catalogue  and  Information  to 

ILLINOIS  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

182-190  Washlagton  Blvd.*  Chicago,  111. 

^|a|#^piA|^  The  money  making  crop.  Easily 
■  ■|U\rLm|'  grown.  Room  in  your  u arden 
111 raa%r rail  ^  K>^ow  hundreds  of  dollars 
wlllWbllW  worth  annually:  roots  for  sale. 
Plant  now;  literature  free.  Write  today. 

BucinroBArs  aonnra  aAuitr,  stpt.  2.      luiiniif.  ouo 


TEACHERS' 

5CH00L 

OF 

MEDICINE 

AND 

PHARMACY 

During  the 

5UMMER 

at 
CHICAQO. 


liMBvsiKsstflveltpesi 


^ean^TrffiteS^wlK 

[  your  return  card.post- 

*  paid  for  only  35c;  250 

for  80c.    Note  Heads.  Statements,  Cards,  etc.,  same 

firice:  school  printing  of  all  descriptions:  prlceltst 
ree.       IhXHm  Bimi,  Pnwtr «.  8ti.X  Wwhlagtoa,  D.  a 

The  Rotary 

Seventh  year.  A  well  graded 
magazine  reader.  Nothing 
like  It  published.  The  editor 
has  taught  twelve  years  and 
superintended  eleven. 

North  Dakota  has  tried  It 
and  proved  It.  Free  samples. 
Better  still:  send  ten  cents  for 
five  months'  **Trial  Trip**  to 

THE    ROTARY 

LISBON,  N,D, 

R  Complete  Index  to  Edueation. 

Listing  all  the  articles  and  lm|M)rtant  editorials  api>earin»r 
In  the  magazine  for  the  past  2A  yeary.  will  be  printed  in  the 
BUCvesnlTe  numbers  of  Vol.  XXVI.  the  flmt  installment  In  the 
September.  IMS.  number.  It  will  be  a  great  help  to  writers 
and  speakers  on  educational  themes. 

A  NOTAHLF.  SRRIRK  OF  ARTICLES,  bjr  leading  educators, 
win  b«gln  Id  the  same  number,  and  run  through  the  volume, 
(Sept. 'US  to  June '06.)  The  general  title  of  this  series  will  be 
Phamrs  OP  MoDKUM  EDrcATioN.  A  circular  giving  suhiecU  of 
the  separate  articles,  and  authun<,  will  be  sent  on  application. 

EDUCATK  »N  will  be  Indispensable  to  the  growing  teacher 
for  the  coming  year. 

$3  a  year;  35c  a  number; 
Sample  copy  for  six  two-cent  stamps. 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY,  Publishers 

30  Bromflmld  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  SCHOOL  ASh^EK  ; 

Last  spring  I  visited  a  school  tliat  was  u 
commonplace.  It  was  always  the  "sam< 
thing"  day  in  and  day  out.  The  program 
like  the  tick  of  a  machine — right  .up  to 
but  infinitely  stupid.  TTie  diist  on  £he  ' 
and  window  sills  was  the  same  old  dust 
had  settled  there  year  after  year.  The  si 
air  was  the  same  old  air  I  had  found  ther 
year  before;  the  order  was  the  same 
"good**  order;  the  weariness  of  teacher 
pupils  was  the  same  old  weariness.  Tc 
that  the  school  was  asleep  is  to  libel  i 
To  say  that  it  was  dead  is  to  slander  dea 
Selected. 


The  Kaflrasinea. 

EDUCATION  FOR  LIFE. 
Dr.  William  H.  Maxwell,  Superintende 
New  York  Public  Schools,  contributes  to 
October  Delineator  an  article  that  is  filled 
interest  for  parents  and  teachers  or  ac 
who  bears  an>  relation  to  educational  af 
The  paper  is  the  first  of  two,  and  is  en 
"Education  for  Life  through  Lining.''  Wi 
of  the  new  educational  methods,  Dr.  Ma: 
says:  "The  schools  are  endeavoring  at 
to  be  substitutes  for  the  defects  of  home 
the  absence  of  childish  possibilities,  anc 
the  insufficiency  of  play-places,  where  mii 
may  be  exercised  and  lungs  expanded, 
is  the  reason  why  the  city  school  of  to-day 
to  it  that  the  child  is  made  happy,  is  taug 
play  and  to  sing,  to  exercise  his  body  ar 
have  a  chance  to  use  his  hands.  He  is 
couraged  in  the  school  to  do  and  make 
things  for  himself  and  his  fellows.  E 
given  also  thorough  instruction  in  the  so-c 
'three  R's,  but  this  knowledge  is,  by  actua 
plication,  made  of  patent  service  in  his 
to-day." 


SEVEN    THOUSAND    RESCUED    B( 

RECORD   OF   THE    UxiQLE   "BoYS    InDUSTR] 

School"  at  Lancaster,  Ohio. 

The  plan  followed  by  the  State  of  Ohio  i 
making  naughty  boys,  has  had  exccllen 
suits,  according  to  FAigene  Wood's  article 
School  for  Boys,"  in  the  October  numb< 
Everybody's  Magazine. 

"Statistics  show,"  says  Mr.  Wood,  "tha 
of  the  11,000  boys  who  have  been  in  this  s< 
since  it  was  started,  between  sixty-five 
seventy  per  cent  have  made  useful,  bono 
men  out  of  themselves.  How  many  of  : 
would  have  done  so  anyhow  it  is  impos 
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rLLINOIS  PUPILS'  READING  CIltCLB 

FOR    SCHOOL    LIliaABIBS. 
tTi&<ler  direction  of  the  State  Teacbers*  Association.    A  new  Bet  of  ^»  books  has  toeeii  added  to  the  adopted 
llm^m^  making  in  all  l4(fbooks.    Write  for  prospectus  1904-1006. 
»  F.  A.  gJNDALL.  Manager,  WapervjUe,  lU 

Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  Need  Good  Teachers 

Many  new  schools  will  be  opened  during"  the  coming  year  and  teachers 
naust  be  brought  from  the  north  and  east  to  supply  them.  If  you  **mean 
business"  and  want  to  come  to  the  southwest  as  a  teacher,  enroll  with 

THE  80UTHWESTEEN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

OKLAHOMA  CITT.  0.  T. 
(I^lie  Southwestern  School  Journal,  Oklahoma  City,  will  keep  you  posted  on  educational 
matters  within  the  Territories.    Price,  50  cents  per  year.) 


8UM0  niZE,  PAIIS  DPttlTIOI.  1100.       80LB  KDftL.  VIILBf  FAII,  ST.  LOUIS.  1II4. 


$5.oo  for  $2.30 


Great  Special  Offer  TKaf 
Means  Sometliing    ,^    j^ 

Blrda  and  Nature  fone  ye-tr). .  .$h50 
One   Bo\ind   VoL   Blrda  and 

Nature  (full  morocco) .  S.OO 

25  Birds  and  Nature  Pictures  Id 

Portfolio... .50 

The  total  amount  of  value...  #5»00 


All  for  $2,30 
Postage  o  r 
Express  2  9 
cen  ts  ad' 
ditionai  M  M 


IS  ano  Piarur»  is  me  oniy  penoaicai  in 
ptaotoirraphy.    This  mag^azine  is  a  wondei 
ciirtat  beaatifnl  colored  photoirraptas,  takei 
paireA  of  valuable  text  matter  written  bj 


BIrtfj  anrf  iVafar#  is  the  only  periodical  in  the  world  entirely  illustrated  by  color 

_^ .__     #«^, *__  ._  ^  wonderful  pablicatlon.    Each  Issue  contalnB 

,  taken  directly  frcm  nature  and  thirtj-two 
.    „  n  by  the  hif  heat  authorities  in  tiie  world 

un  nature  subjects  ffivin^  a  full  and  authentic  account  and  description  of  the 
subjects  shown  in  the  pictures.  The  text  contains  poetns«  stories  and  studies 
from  nature  and  the  Ule  around  us.  It  treats  of  Birds,  their  habits,  e^^s,  nests* 
etc.:  animals,  flowers,  fruits,  ^ems,  minerals  and  plants,  in  fact,  every thinif  in 
the  field  of  nature. 

TA#  Pictarws  are  astonishinfp ly  good.  I  like  them  so  well  that  I  shall  put  them  up  on 
the  walls  of  my  rustic  retreat,  Slab  Sides—John.  Burroug^hs. 

Boanrf  Votnmw.  The  above  volume  is  beautifully  bound  In  full  morocco,  g'ilt  top, 
with  side  and  back  stamped  in  g^old.  It  contains  sixty  pictures  in  natural 
colors  which  strike  the  eye  and  hold  attention,  and  225  pafpes  of  text. 

TAtfPort/bllocontainstwentv-five  of  our  choicest  Bird  and  Nature  Study  Pictures 
in  Natural  Colors,  sixes  7x9.  The  title.  Portfolio  of  Beautiful  Pictures,  is  printed 
in  irold  on  front  side. 
Sample  copy  of  BIRDS  AND  NATURE  or  five  pictures  and  catalog-ue  for  10  cents. 
Ord^r  Bo'day,    ^    4^    Agwnts  Wanted. 


A.  W.  MUMFORV   &   CO, 

a78    'WABASH    AVE. 


CHICAGO. 


Works  for  Teachers 


The  Southwestern  Teachers'  As:ency 

J^^i'ks  eamestljr  and  persistently  for  its  mem- 
^^^8,  seldom  failing:  to  locate  tnose  who  are 
Prepared  to  do  eood  work.  It  is  now  in  its 
j^elfth  year  with  a  constantly  increasing 
DDsiness. 

I^you  want  a  position  now  or  for  the  next 
^^^^na,  write  for  fnll  information  to 

Claude  J.  Bell,  Proprietor, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


The  KEMPTON  PICTURES 
OF  "HIAWATHA" 

A  series  ot  30  superb  pictures  from  life,  taken  by 
A.  T.  Kempton,  among  the  Ojlbway  Indians,  who 
enact  ihe  scenes  of  the  ptiem  (which  1?*  their 
epic)  as  The  PaKsion  Plav  is  enacted  in  Europe. 
These  pictures  illuminate  the  poem  to  the  mind  of 
the  child,  and  their  ariisiic  beauty  appeals  to  the 
adult  as  well. 

This  is  an  absolutely  new  help  for  teachers  of 
English.  The  pictures  furnish  suggetttlons  for  in- 
teresting tallcs  to  the  class.  Size  12x10.  30  scenes  in 
the  life  of  Hiawatha  and  Minnehaha.  lOc  each: 
special  price  to  teachers  for  introduction. 

THE  PALMER  COIVIPANY 

EO  BROHFIELO  STREr  BOSTON.  MASS. 
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CENTS 


"Will  bdag  yoa.tm ^ 

thliteen  weeb,  th«  Fntlf 
ll]id«r,  the  «ld  r<lh»» 
ble  nattoiiAl  news  r»* 


view.  T1iiiv«perglT«i7oa«TtrTii 

all  the  ImpoiUot  new*  of  th«  world,  ttated  dMrly 

wltboot  blM.  It  is  tb«  onlj  new*  rertew  that  la  truly 
eoMpnhenaiye,  ADd  at  tba  mub*  time  U  is  not  padded 
•r  balky.  ItglTee  yon  tlM  wheat  without  the  chaff. 
It  is  attmeiaTer  for  aU  hmy  people.  In  pnrpoee  it  is 
biglUoned,  healthy  and  inipinng;  it  is  a  proteslaninst 
■eosaMonal  JoomailHn.  It  takes  the  nlaee  of  periodicals 
oosting  12.60  and  |3.00.  Tty  it  and  yoa  would  not  ha 
withoot  it  Itrmany  times  lis  cost— 91.00  par Tcwr. 
Address}  -  PATHFINDER.  WMhlncfon*^.  O. 


SPENGERIAN 

STEEL  PENS. 

^Staioard  Americam  Braid 

won  OVKR   riPTY  YBARS 

Have  been  subjected  to  the  test 
of  years  and  are  recognized  for 
all  purposes  The^Best. 

SPENGERIAN    PEN    CO. 

349  Broadway,  New  York. 


Southern  Educational  Review 
Teacher's  Agency. 

This  l8  the  only  general  teachers'  agency  in  the 
Soatb  that  has  fifteen  states  for  its  territoy.  Last 
year  it  had  many  more  calls  from  each  state  than 
it  had  teachers  registered.  It  thus  has  the  advan- 
tages of  hoth  state  and  general  agencies.  It  rec- 
ommends teachers  and  graduates  for  every  line  of 
instractlon  in  the  public  school  system  and  the 
higher  instltntions.  Its  orders  come  directly  from 
superintendents,  principals,  presidents  and  boards. 
Register  at  once  if  you  desire  the  best  positions. 

Circulars  and  blanks  sent  upon  request. 
Southern  Educational  Review  Teachers*  Agency 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

SING!   SING!  SING!   SING! 

8,  8.  8,  8.  EIGHT  BOOKS  8, 8, 8,  8, 

Beantiful,  Sonl-Iuspiring  Melodies!  Also  Report 
and  Promotion  Cards,  and  other  Snpplies.  Send 
for  circulars.        :        :        :  :      :         :         : 

Address,  S.  C.  HANSON  &  CO. Williamsport,  Ind. 


to  tell ;  but  the  chances  are  that  they  would  all 
have  gone  irrevocably  to  the  bad,  else  they 
wouldn't  have  been  committed.  They  aren't 
sent  to  Lancaster  for  making  faces  at  the 
teacher. 

**0f  these  7,000  or  so  rescued  Jboys  some  have 
done  extremely  well.     One  man  I  know  of  is 


now  a  millionaire  of  very  great  impoi 
the  world.  He  is  proud  of  the  fact  tha 
a  boy  there.  He  takes  his  friends  to  t 
to  show  it  off  to  them  and  tell  what  it 
htm.  'The  turning-point  in  my  life/ 
There  are  others  in  very  high  positior 
State  of  Ohio  and  other  States,  men  o 
trusted  men,  that  say  the  same  thing 


THE  SCHOLAR  IN  POLITIC 
If  all  the  scholar's  education  in  a 
gives  Wm  no  infallible  advantage  over 
who  cannot  read  or  write,  let  the  scho 
the  manliness  not  to  whine  over  the  r< 
his  oviti  inefficiency.  How  absurd  w 
any  artificial  system  of  equalization, 
we  sometimes  sec  gravely  urged,  whicl 
give  to  the  day  laborer  one  vote,  to  the 
teacher  two,  to  the  lawyer  or  editor  th 
to  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  Unite 
Constitution  ten!  Natural  laws  provi< 
better  for  the  end  desired;  the  educ 
the  editor,  the  lawyer,  the  teacher,  sb 
able  his  to  carry  dozens  of  less  educat 
at  his  belt,  as  an  Indian  carries  scalp 
he  who  writes  the  editorials,  he  who  m 
speeches ;  all  the  machinery  of  convid 
good  or  for  evil,  is  entrusted  to  his  han 
political  GOimnittee-man  is  the  quArt4 
of  the  regiment ;  he  attends  to  the  supi 
the  encampment,  and  if  he  neglects  1 
the  work  is  ill  done.  Eating  is  esse 
fighting,  in  the  long  run;  but  eating  a 
take  the  place  of  fighting;  and  the  ton 
political  campaign  must  be  given  by  th 
actually  contend.  "The  glory  of  13 
suffrage."  said  Louis  Blanc  to  me  one 
the  power  it  gives  to  intellectual  lea 
man  of  trained  intellect  really  throws 
vote  only,  but  a  thousand." — Thomai 
worth  Higginson,  in  the  October  Atlm 


INSURANCE  COMPANIES  GOOl 
PROTECTION.  BUT  POOR  Si 
INGS  BANKS. 
What  chance  would  a  man  have  .t< 
good  results  from  a  deposit  of  $40  per 
a  savings  bank  if  the  solicitor  who  indi 
to  make  the  deposits  were  to  get  50  | 
of  the  first  year's  deposit  for  merely  < 
the  money  down  to  the  bank?  And  th< 
solicitor  or  his  principal,  the  genera 
were  to  get  7^  per  cent,  of  each  sul 
deposit  for  doing  a  like  service?  Am 
eluding  those  "rake-offs"  already  me 
the  entire  expense  of  the  company  1 
mcpt  were  to  amount  to  25  per  cent,  o; 
posits  each  year? 
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USE   THE 


^IG  FOUR 


WHEN   GOING 


:^:ast  or  south 


ROUTES  VIA  EITHER 

€land  and  Buffalo*  or  Cincinnati, 
liing^ton,  Baltimore,  Phliadeipliia 
New  Yorli. 


"V^RITE  FOR  PULL  INFORMATION. 

'^^     O.  LYNCH,  G.  W.  KINDER, 

<y.  P.  &  T.  A.,  Passenger  Agent, 

Cincinnati,  O.  Bloomington,  111. 


ALIFORNIA 

Via  the  Northern  Pacific  Shasta 
Route  with  its  magnificent  scenery 
for  those  who  will  make  winter  trips  . 
to  the  Land  of  Sunshine.  Luxur- 
ious trains,  low  r%tes,  comfort  en 
route.  Prom  St.  Paul  or  Minneap- 
olis to  Los  Angeles  and  return 


Thfs  is  approximately  what  happens  to  the 
savings  features  o£  life  insurance.  The  tnan 
who  carries  such  a  policy  is  bound  to  be  dis- 
appointed at  the  results.  The  company  is  not 
organized  to  do  that  sort  of  business  and  do 
it  advantageously.  Its  expenses  are  too  high; 
it  allows  too  much  to  the  solicitors  who  bring 
in  the  depositors.  Insurance  for  protection  is 
firmly  fixed  in  the  American  faith.  We  all 
believe  in  it.  Few  men  are  rich  enough  or 
secure  enough  in  their  fortune  and  income  to 
be  able  prudently  to  carry  their  own  life  risks. 
They  must  join  a  great  society  to.mutualire 
the  burden.  For  this  privilege  they  have  to 
pay  a  pretty  stiff  price,— at  least  25  per  cent, 
more  than  they  should  pay, — ^simply  because 
managing  cost  is  too  high.  But  insurance  as 
a  savings  bank  is  another  question.  It  is  not 
a  good  savings  bank.  It  cannot  be  as  life  in- 
surance is  now  conducted. — From  "American 
Life  Insurance  on  Trial,"  by  Walter  Wellman, 
in  the  American  Monthly  Revietv  of  Reviews 
for  October. 


School  Reports  Beceived. 

'^Annual  Report  of  the  School  Committee 
and  Superintendent  of  Schools/'  Attleborough, 
Mass.  For  the  year  ending  December  31,  1904. 
Wm.  P.  Kelly,  Superintendent  Schools. 


YOUR  NEXT  TRIP  EAST 


Northern  PaciHc 
R.ailMray« 

Send  six  cents  for  Wonderland  1905  and 
*ou IT  cents  for  ''Eastward  Thru  the  Stor- 
^^i>  Northwest''  to 

A.  M.  CLELAND, 
^ncral  Passenger  Agent,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


[Octol 


Get  in  Line 


FOR 


Accidental  Vaoangies 


ENEOLLMENT  now  in  the 
WESTERN  TEACHERS'  AGEN- 
CY not  only  keeps  you  informed 
of  changes  during  the  year,  but 
entitles  you  to  service  next  year. 
For  particulars  address 

S.Y.QILLAN&CO 

141  Wisconsin  Street 
MILWAUKEE  WISCONSIN 


J 


DembePFy*s  School  Agency. 


y  ManagsrSp 


Btcommmdi  Presidents.  Professors,  Superin- 
tendents, Principals,  Aasistants.G  over  nesses. 
Music,  Art.  KIocution,and  Commercial  Teach- 
ers to  Schools.  Colleges  and  families  through- 
out the  South  and  southwest.  Prompt  and 
faithful.  Write  for  circulars.  Address 
J.  M.  OEWBERRYp 
R.  A.  CLAYTON. 

Eleven  years'  experience. 

sch^rproplrtV    Bipipjnghaip,  ffla» 
TEACHERS  WANTED 

American  Teachers'  Bureau,  St.  Louis 

aSth  year.  • 

A/WERICAN  COLLEGE 

and  Public-School   Directory.    28th  annual  volume. 
Send  for  circular. 

C.  H.  EVANS  &  CO.,  Evans  Bdg.,  5t.  Louis 


"Twentieth  Annual  Catalogue  of  John  B. 
Stetson  University."  DeLand,  P'lorida,  1904-0-;. 
John  B.  Stetson,  President,  Silas  B.  Wright, 
Secretary. 

"Annual  Reports  of  the  School  Committee 
and  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the  City  of 
Salem,"  Mass..  Decemher,  1904.  John  W. 
Perkins,   Superintendent  of   Schools. 

"Annual  Report  of  the  School  Board."  Read- 
jn/^,  Pn..  1903-1904.    Charles  S.  Foos,  Superin- 
rcndcnt  of  Schools. 


"Regents  Bulletin  No.  65 :  Organizati 
Instftudons,"  December,  1904.  Andr 
Draper,  LL.  D.,  Commissioner  of  Educs 

"Register    of    the    Alumni    and    \ 
Notes7'  bulletin  of  the  State  Normal 
of  Warrensburg,  Mo.,  February,  1905. 


Naw  Books. 

We  will  give  the  name,  publisher,  and  p 
every  book  that  we  receive.  We  will  fire  n 
review  of  such  as  spacs  will  permit. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNERS  SONS. 

I.  Krag  and  Johnny  Bear,  with  pi 
By  Ernest  Thompson-SetotL  Beins  & 
sonal  histories  of  Krag,  Randy,  Johnn; 
and  Chink.     142  pages. 


LAIR  &  LEE,  Chicago. 

I.  Webster's  Modem  Dictionary.  Inte 
ate  school  edition.  Adopted  for  intern 
grades.  Compiled  by  E.  T.  Roe,  L.L.B. 
458  pages.    Price  42c 


HINDS,  NOBLE  &  ELDRIDGE,  New 
City.  »         ^ 

I.  The  approved  selections  for  supp 
tary  reading  and  memorizing.  In  the  s 
of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
Orleans,  and  other  cities  first  year.  By  \ 
Hix,  Bachelor  of  Education,  Teacher*: 
lege,  Columbia  University.  Cloth,  59 
Price  25  cents. 


T.  A.  OWEN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Dj 
New  York.  , 

I.  An  Outline  of  English  and  An 
Literature.  A  practical  and  systematic  I 
study  for  teachers,  students  and  literary 
By  John  E.  MicKean,  A.  M.  Paper,  99 
Price  25  cents. 

r.  The  Story  of  a  Sunbeam.  By  E 
Miller.  Owen  series  of  five  cent  cl 
Paper,  32  pages.     Price  5  cents. 


THE  UNIV^.RSirY  OF  CHICAGO  P 
I.  The    Place   of   Industries   in    Elem 
Education.      By    Katherine    Elizabeth 
Third  edition.    Cloth,  269  pages.    Price  \ 


MAYXARD  MERRILL  &  CO. 

I.  Graded  Poetry  Readers.  First  an> 
ond  year  in  one  vol.  Third,  fourth  an< 
years  in  separate  vols.  Edited  by  Kat 
D.  Blake,  principal  girls  department, 
school  No.  6,  N.  Y.  <.rity,  and  (icargia 
ander.  supervising  principal.  Indian 
Ind.     Boards,  95,  95,  91,  and  92  pp. 


GTNX   &   CO.,   Boston,   New  York,   Ch 

[.rOndon. 

r.  The  Essentials  of  German  Gramm: 
A  Ivan  Emile  Duerr,  German  Master,  W 
Penn    Charter    School,    Philadelphia. 
206  pages. 
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EDUCATIONAL   SURVEY. 


inau^uratton 
«'  f^resldent 
Allies. 


The  week  ending  Oc- 
tober 21,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  IHinois,  was 
devoted  to  getting  the 
president   inaugitrated 
'  -into     office.       The  president's  address 
^^*"»^s  to  have  struck  the  key-note  of 
the    ooming  evolution  of  the  distinctive 
f^^'^^^rican  university.  There  is  no  doubt 
^"     tiVie  minds  of  inteUigent  observers, 
^"^■t:     all  the  schools  of  the  nation  will 
soor-i     attach  themselves  to  the  actual 
^"'"^^bbing  life  of  the  people,  and  help 
^^    P>xish  it  forward  toward  its  destined 
&^^^-l.     This,  in  a  sentence,  is  the  con- 
^^'^'tion  of  President  James. 

E>T.  Draper  talked  in  his  strong,  sen- 
sil^l^  way  as  is  his  wont. 

^<tany  other  addresses  were  maUe  by 
"tW^  cdelegates  from  the  different  classes 
^^  educational  institutions  represented 
^^^  "tile  convocation,  each  of  whom  con- 
*^*t>^ted  something  by  way  of  emphasis 
^*^  t:he  need  of  an  education  that  touches 
lix^    at  more  points. 

-^he  spirit  of  the  assembled  scholars 
^^^^  clemocratic  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
^^^^<i.  The  school  is  made  for  the  peo- 
-  ^>  not  the  people  for  the  school.  It 
glorious  thing  that  universities  are 


IS 

eai- 


^^stly  leading  the   way   toward   a 

..^*i^ation  of  this  ideal.  The  people  are 

^I^Osed  to  look  to  the  universities  for 

^^rs,  as  they  have  ever  been.     The 


universities  are  taking  council  of  the, 
people  as  they  have  not  done  in  former 
generations. 

There  are  some  matters  of  minor 
importance  connected  with  this  event 
that  suggest  some  comparisons 
which  it  may  be  well  to  point  out. 

When  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  father 
of  American  Universities,  established 
his  institution  in  Virginia,  it  did^  not 
occur  to  him  that  it  needed  a  president. 
Great  teachers  at  the  head  of  each  de- 
partment, or  group  of  closely  related 
subjects,  would  make  the  university  he 
sought.  The  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  are  groups  of  independ- 
ent colleges,  each  having  separate 
maintenance.  The  university  is  simply 
an  exarnining  lx)ard.  Neither  Jeffer- 
son nor  Oxford  confounded  bigness 
with  greatness,  but  greatness  some- 
times produced  bigness  when  it  was 
extraordinarily  great.  A  mania  for 
bigness  seems  now  to  possess  our  peo- 
ple,— big  wealth,  a  big  nation,  big  cor- 
porations, big  schools,  big  churches, 
big  homes.  Big  universities  without 
greatness  are  a  travesty  upon  the 
name.  • 

Thomas  Jefferson  rode  on  horseback 
alone  to  his  inauguration  as  president 
of  the  United  States.  Xow  thousands 
of  soldiers  and  royal  pomp  and  page- 
antry attend  the  induction  of  a  presi- 
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dent  to  office.  Eng^land  may  observe 
the  barbaric  splendor  of  former  periods 
in  her  growth,  because  of  its  historical 
value.  America  would  do  well  to  per- 
petuate the  simple  greatness  of  Jeffer- 
son for  its  historic  value.  True  great- 
ness, is  characterized  by  simplicity. 

Why  should  the  representatives  of 
American  Universities  array  them- 
selves in  toggery  like  that  of  the  Amei- 
ican  Indians  to  perform  the  ceremony 
of  the  inauguration  of  a  president?  It 
has  no  historic  value  for  us,  nor  are  our 
universities,  especially  our  state  univer- 
sities, an  outgrowth  from  those  of  the 
old  civilizations  of  Europe. 

They  are  a  new  family,  as  President 
James  intimates,  and  stand  close  to  the 
plain  people  who  maintain  them.  Theirs 
is  a  young  life  with  all  the  impulses  and 
enthusiasm  of  youth. 

The  State  Universities  are  eventu- 
ally to  take  the  lead  in  higher  education 
in  America.  The  people  of  this  coun- 
try, will  not  long  accept  sham  and  show 
for  substance,  nor  will  they  long  mis- 
take bigness  for  greatness.  They  want 
simple,  plain,  hard  work  on  the  part  of 
the  students  under  the  inspiration  of 
thoroughly  competent  instructors,  and 
they  wish  a  graduation  diploma  to  rep- 
resent in  every  instance  attainment  in 
knowledge  and  power  rather  than 
that  the  graduate  has  had  oppor- 
tunities  for  such  attainment  which  op- 
portunities he  may  or  may  not  have 
improved.  The  simple  life  should  be 
the  leading  charac-teristic  of  the  univer- 
sity. The  simple  life  is  neither  the  vul- 
gar life  whicli  substitutes  show  and 
tinsel  for  greatness  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  is  it  the  uncultured  life  of  tlie  ig- 
norant, who  take  pride  in  their  boorisli- 
/less.     It  IS   life   shorn    of  sham    and 


pretense,  which  is  earnestly  striving  to* 
realize  for  itself  higher  ideals  in  their 
most  appropriate  forms.  This  is  as 
near  to  true  greatness  as  man  can  at- 
tain. 

While  speaking  of  tinsel,  reference 
may  be  made  to  the  custom  of  granting^ 
a  score  or  more  of  honorary  academic 
degrees  upon  such  occasions  as  the  one 
of  which  we  are  speaking. 

Among  those  who  received  honor- 
ary academic  degrees  at  this  time  were 
President  Chamberlain ;  Engineer  Cha- 
nute;  Norman  H.  Coleman;  Supt.  E. 
G.  Cooley;  President  David  Felmley;. 
Jacob  N.  Dickerson;  Alfred  Gregory: 
Prof.  Thos.  F.  Holgate;  A.  L.  Lowell  r 
J.  H.  Murphy  M.  D. ;  J.  A.  Sanders, 
publisher;  Avis  E.  Smith  M.  D. ;  En-^ 
gineer  F.  E.  Turneaure;  August  Zies- 
ing,  president  of  a  bridge  company. 

One  may  well  ask  whether  an  hon- 
orary academic  degree  means  anything 
really  worth  while  in  this  country. 
It  certainly  does  not  with  the  plain 
hard-headed  yeomanry  of  the  North 
Central  States.  The  woods  are  full 
of  Masters  of  Art  who  are  yet 
merely  apprentices,  of  Doctors  of  Phil- 
osophy who  are  yet  freshmen  in  at- 
tainment, and  of  Doctors  of  Law  who 
have  never  read  a  page  of  Blackstone 
or  distinguished  themselves  as  Masters 
of  Law  in  other  fields.  University  de- 
grees are  not  like  bon-bons  or  photo- 
graphs to  be  distributed  among  per- 
sonal friends.  They  should  represent 
scholarship  of  the  highest  order,  and 
a  doctor's  degree  should  come  only  to 
such  as  have  attained  eminence  in  the 
calling  named  by  the  degree. 

This  is  whistling  against  the  wind, 
but  it  is  every  man's  right  to  protest. 
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The  apology  made  for  these  things  by 
the  friends  who  question  their  wisdom 
is  that  it  is  an  excellent  advertisement 
of  the  institution.  Such  a  reply  puts 
an  end  to  the  discussion,  for  it  implies 
that  the  chief  end  of  a  university  is  to 
grow  big. 

We  would  not  be  taken  too  seriously 
in  making  these  minor  criticisms  on 
the  formalism  of  this  occasion. 

This  is  a  period  in  the  growth  of  our 
nation  when  sham  and  show  and  pre- 
tense are  very  much  in  evidence  in 
more  than  one  of  the  institutions  of 
society.  There  is  altogether  too  much 
of  them  in  our  school.  Our  state  uni- 
versities ought  to  lead  in  changing  the 
emphasis,  to  simple,  substantial  worth, 
unadorned  by  other  than  its  own  attri- 
butes. 

We  believe  the  position  is  well  taken 
that  the  state  universities  of  this  nation 
are  sui  generis,  and  are  to  have  great 
influence  in  establishing  among  the 
people  an  educational  ideal  in  harmony 
with  the  political  ideal  of  the  founders 
of  the  government. 


The  Next 
State  Super- 
intendent* 


Illinois  has  no  closely 
articulated  system  of 
public   education 
though  it  has  all  the 
names  of  departments 
belonging  to  such  a  system.     It  has  a 
State  Superintendent  whose  legal  pow- 
ers are  little  more  than  clerical ;  a  State 
Board  of  Education  whose  functions 
are  confined  to  the  business  manage- 
ment of  one  of  the  five  Normal  schools ; 
a  duly  elected  County  Superintendent, 
whose  chief  educational  function  is  li- 
censing teachers  and  visiting  schools; 
and  boards  of  school  trustees  for  cities, 
towns  and  rurail  districts.     But  these 


groups  of  officials  are  all  separate,  in- 
dependent, units,  whose  only  evidence 
of  mutual  organization  and  interde- 
pendence of  parts  is  a  system  of  statis- 
tical reports.  This  independence  of  the 
groups,  and  of  the  individuals  that  con- 
stitute each  group,  gives  unrestrained 
liberty  to  each  individual  "to  do  or  not 
to  do.'' 

In  such  cas^  a  State  Superintendent's 
practical  value  rests  in  his  power  to 
stimulate  the  educational  growth  of  the 
people,  through  public  addresses  and 
published  bulletins.  His  chief  oppor- 
tunity and  commanding  duty  is  that  of 
casting  bread  upon  the  waters.  The 
people  will  move  on  only  when  they 
desire  something  better.  That  desire 
can  be  awakened  by  a  conclusive  argu- 
ment showing  the  need  of  that  which  is 
better  and  by  an  attractive  picture  of 
its  results  to  themselves. 

It  takes  a  long  time  to  g^t  a  new  idea 
into  the  heads  and  hearts  of  the  people. 
Proper  governmental  machinery  could 
produce  amazing  results  in  a  compara- 
tively short  space  of  time,  but  the  peo- 
ple of  Illinois  are  not  aware  of  the  ben- 
efits of  the  results.  Our  experience 
with  the  legislative  assembly  during 
the  last  score  of  years  shows  how 
slowly  the  diffusion  of  ideas  of  educa- 
tional improvement  proceeds.  What 
has  been  done,  and  will  probably  con- 
tinue for  some  years,  is  what  com- 
mends itself  to  the  politicians  as  good 
politics. 

We  need  therefore  the  continuation 
in  office  of  a  man  of  equal  or  greater, 
campaigning  power  than  that  of  tlie 
present  incumbent,  and  of  one  who 
will  find  or  make  opportunities  to 
instruct  the  people.  It  is  not  probable 
that  SupermleivdenV  ^^n\\^%  ^-JJ^  ^^^^.^^ 
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iijM)!!  his  duties  as  president  of  the 
Normal  School  at  Macomb,  until  after 
the  next  nominating  convention. 
But  the  time  is  already  here  when 
the  educational  forces  of  the  state 
should  begin  to  determine  whom  they 
will  support  as  his  successor.  This 
choice  should  not  be  left  to  the  politic- 
ians to  be  used  as  a  reward  for  political 
service.  The  choice  of  the  school  peo- 
ple will  be  the  choice  of  the  convention, 
in  all  probability,  if  that  choice  be  made 
known.  This  state  will  not  be  so  over- 
whelmingly of  one  party  that  politic- 
ians can  afford  to  ignore  the  expressed 
convictions  of  so  large  and  influential 
a  class  of  her  citizens.  It  may  appear 
that  Mr.  Bayliss  will  serve  the  state 
best.  In  that  case  he  ought  to  yield 
his  personal  preference  for  the  public 
good. 

Inspection  of  high 
University  or  schools  is  a  growing 
State  inspec-  question  in  the  west. 
tion— Which?        A  practice  has  grown 

up  among  universities 
— state  and  others — of  sending  visitors 
to  the  high  schools  in  their  own  and 
other  states,  and  then  giving  the  schools 
notice — if  the  extent  of  the  course  of 
instruction  and  the  work  done  warrants 
it — that  graduates  will  be  admitted  to 
the  university  without  examination. 
This  is  an  effective  means  of  advertis- 
ing the  different  universities  and  col- 
leges among  the  students,  and  is  be- 
lieved to  work  as  a  stimulus  to  pursue 
a  college  course.  Students  and  com- 
munities have  come  to  regard  this  com- 
mission of  the  university  as  necessary, 
if  their  school  is  to  rank  among  the 
acknowledged  high  schools  of  the 
country. 


The  University  of  Illinois  has,  in  ad- 
dition to  inspection,  prescribed  a  mini- 
mum course  in  English  and  in  mathe- 
matics which  the  schools  must  com- 
plete to  secure  a  commission,  nor  does 
this  influence  end  there.  The  instruct- 
ors of  other  sciences  seek  to  know  the 
preference  of  the  higher  schools,  even 
as  to  text  books  and  form  of  note  books 
most  acceptable. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  School 
Masters  Club  of  the  Central  Zone  of 
Illinois,  one  of  the  principal  numbers 
on  the  program  was  the  discussion  of 
the  relative  value  of  university  and 
state  inspection  of  high  schools.  The 
value  of  some  inspection  is  taken  for 
granted,  but  shall  it  be  done  by  the 
State  Superintendent's  office  or  by  the 
State  University? 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  universities  may  give 
valuable  aid  to  the  high  school,  if  they 
know  what  to  look  for  in  high  school 
instruction,  and  if  they  conduct  a 
round-table  talk  with  the  faculty,  after 
they  have  studied  the  instruction  given 
by  the  teachers  and  its  influence  upon 
the  students.  But  if  the  result  of  the 
visit  is  to  rivet  more  firmly  the  atten- 
tion upon  the  examination  require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  higher 
schools  then  the  inspection  may  become 
a  positive  detriment  to  both  the  teach- 
ers and  the  pupils. 

It  is.  certainly  true,  that  inspectors 
sent  out  from  the  state  office,  may  be 
helpful  or  harmful  according  as  their 
visits  lead  to  greater  efforts  to  make 
the  high  schools  nurseries  of  higher 
ideals  of  character  and  attainments  in 
knowledge,  or  leave  the  impression  up- 
on teachers  and  students    that  to  be 
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able  to  pass  the  required  examination  . 
is  the  important  thing.    It  is  sometimes 
said  that  if  the  pupil  can  pass  the  exam- 
ination   that  is  proof  that  he  has  the 
Icnowledge  and  character  which  such 
ability   ought   to   imply.      It   is   much 
nearer  the  truth  to  affirm  that  if  the 
pupil  has  attained  tlie  growth  in  char- 
acter and  high  ideals  of  life,  by  using 
the  course  of  study  for  the  attainments 
of  this  end,  he  will  be  able  to  answer 
any  properly  selected  question  on  the 
course  of  study.     Studying  to  be  and 
to  knmv  is  vastly  more  educative  than 
studying  to  answer  questions.       The 
latter  is  worthless  when  compared  with 
t:lie  former.     Much  of  the  questioning 
in  examinations  and  in  class,  is  apt  to 
stir  the  pupil  to  guess  what  is  in  the 
li^iind  of  the  teacher,  rather  than  stim- 
i^xlate  him  to  loo}c  into  the  matter  under 
^consideration  for  the  answer. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  chief  business 
C2>f  the  school  inspector,  is  to  put  himself 
in  the  attitude  of  the  school  or  class 
troward  the  matter  in  hand  and  then 
:follow  the     working  of  the     teacher's  ' 
mind  in  marshalling  what  the  pupils 
Icnow,  so  as  to  suggest  to  them  what 
they  need  to  know\        Having  made 
clear  what  they  need  to  know,  the  next 
thing — most    important,  of    all — is  to 
note  whether  the  pupil  is  spurred  to 
find  what  he  needs  to  know  by  his  own 
exertion,  or  whether  it  is  made  so  easy 
for  him  that  he  feels  none  of  the  satis- 
faction of  a  victory  won.     The  joy  of 
conflict  and  of  achievement  is  the  great- 
est joy  of  school  life. 

When  the  inspector  is  such  a  master 
of  the  learning  process  his  visits  w^ill 
be  an  inspiration  to  the  teachers,  if  he 
makes  proper  use  of  his  time  at  the 
conference  which  follows  his  visit.     It 


makes  no  difference  whether  such  an 
inspector  comes  from  a  university  or 
from  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, nor  will  the  memory  of  such  a 
visit  ever  encourage  the  teacher  to 
exalt  the  preparation  for  an  examina- 
tion above  the  more  important  work  of 
educating  the  soul. 


High  Finance 
In  the  Schools, 


In  October  last,  New- 
ton C.  Dougherty  sud- 
denly closed  his  career 
as  president  of  the 
Peoria  National  Rank 
and  superintendent  of  the  public 
schools.  This  event  was  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  prolonged  attack  of  a  disease 
which  Louis  Stephenson  has  called 
"Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde."  "Mr. 
Hyde''  seems  to  have  been  in  the  sad- 
dle for  half  a  score  of  years  or  more, 
but  Dr.  Jekyll  so  concealed  him  that 
only  a  very  few^  suspected. his  presence. 
Indeed  the  "model  citizen"  was  so  en- 
tirely and  persistently  in  evidence  that 
the  whole  city  would  turn  out,  upon  (K- 
casion,  to  "do  him  reverence.''  The 
highest  dignitaries  in  the  nation, 
whether  in  church,  education,  finance, 
or  politics,  esteemed  him  worthy  of 
high  honor. 

He  commanded  the  resj^ect  and  con- 
fidence of  his  fellow  townsmen — espe- 
cially of  those  who  knew  him  most  in- 
timately— to  such  a  degree  that  he  was 
made  president  of  the  Peoria  National 
Bank  some  ten  years  ago,  and  as  super- 
intendent of  schools  he  was,  practically, 
business  manager,  secretary,  treasurer, 
and  book-keei)er.  He  was  given  a  free 
hand,  being  relieved  of  the  espionage 
even  of  an  auditing  committee  of  an 
invest\gal\ug  Uww  o\  \\\\vv\.,  -^ocv^Wxs  x^- 
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ports  were  only  such  as  he  chose  to 
make. 

His  standing  in  the  town  and  in  the 
business  world  gave  him  extraordinary 
opportunities  for  acquiring  wealth 
lawfully.  He  was  thought  to  have  a 
genius  for  business,  and  it  is  said  that 
all  of  his  investments  in  legitimate  en- 
terprises were  well  made.  (It  is  ru- 
mored that  he  gambled  in  stocks.)  He 
came  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
wealthy  men  in  a  city  of  great  wealth. 

In  the  administrative  affairs  of  edu- 
cational bodies  in  the  state  and  nation 
he  was  among  the  leaders.  All  the 
highest  honors  which  office  could  con- 
fer were  bestowed  upon  him.  He  was 
in  the  swim  and  was  a  swimmer  in  the 
front  rank.  The  business  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  has 
never  called  for  the  leadership  of  "high 
finance"  because  that  body  has  never 
sought  to  obtain  something  for  nothing 
and  to  rob  pthers  to  get  it.  It  has 
never  made  for  purposes  of  gain  any 
alliance  with  even  those  divine  institu-  . 
tions  (next  to  the  church)  the  great 
life  insurance  corporations.  Its  securi- 
ties for  money  loaned  are  of  the  safest 
and  these  securities  are  locked  in  a 
safety  deposit  in  Chicago.  Some  have 
feared  that  through  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Dougherty  one  of  the  trustees  of 
that  fund,  these  securities  might  have, 
l^een  hypothecated. 

The  best  informed  public  opinion 
among  teachers  has  always  had  confi- 
dence in  the  business  integrity  of  this 
trustee.  As  a  superintendent  of  schools 
on  the  side  of  administration  he  has 
shown  results.  As  a  superintendent  of 
schools  in  any  other  sense  he  has  shown 
h/s  n'isdojn  by  leaving  them  to  the 
teachers.     He     was     liiinselt     not     a 


teacher  in  the  professional  sense.  He 
was  merely  an  administrator  of  the 
external  affairs  of  the  school  system. 

As  unexpected  as  lightning  from  a 
clear  sky  came  the  report  that  the  Peo- 
ria county  grand  jury  had  found  a 
number  of  indictments  against  New- 
ton C.  Dougherty  for  forgery  and  em- 
bezzlement. From  day  to  day  these 
indictments  grew  in  number  until  one 
hundred  and  forty  were  returned  and 
Mr.  Dougherty  was  sent  to  jail,  being 
unable  to  secure  bail  fixed  at  $60,000. 
There  seems  to  be  no  hope  that  he  is 
innocent  of  the  crimes  of  which  he  is 
accused,  and  only  a  technicality 
will  save  him  from  punishment,  if  he 
shall  be  acquitted. 

We  note  that  much  of  the  public 
press  persists  in  announcing  in  its  head- 
lines "N.  C.  Dougheity  the  great  edu- 
cator/' as  forger  and  embezzler.  It  was 
Dougherty  the  bank  president  and  fi- 
nancier quite  as  much  as  Dougherty 
the  school  superintendent  who  has  been 
indicted.  Indeed  but  for  his  relations 
to  the  bank  it  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  have  committed  many 
of  the  crimes  charged  against  him. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  it  is  so  strange  a 
thing  for  a  school  master  to  be  accused 
of  such  crimes  that  they  raise  the  new 
cry.  But  it  is  the  same  old  brand  of 
forgeries  by  the  same  old  bank  official. 
It  in  no  sense  Yeflects  uix)n  the  teach- 
ing body.  If  he  had  sought  to  find  a 
career  in  teaching  he  would  never  have 
caught  the  fever  to  **get  rich  quick*'  at 
the  expense  of  the  children  he  was 
chosen  to  protect  or  of  the  people  who 
confided  in  him.  Teachers  are  no  bet- 
ter than  other  people  by  nature,  but 
every  genuine  teacher  is  compelled  to 
grow  better  from  year  to  year  because 
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of  the  life  he  lives  and  the  kind  of  work 
lie  performs.  It  is  practically  impossi- 
ble for  a  great  educator  to  be  guilty  of 
such  offenses  as  are  charged  against 
Mr.  Dougherty.  The  life  of  the  teacher 
has  so  fixed  in  him  other  habits  of 
thought  and  purpose- that  forgery  and 
theft  are  revolting  to  him.  He  who 
does  not  know  this  to  be  true  has  no 
claim  whatever  to  the  distinction  of  a 
great  educator. 

And  yet  every  man  begins  life  as  a 
Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde.  Whether  the 
Hyde  or  Jekyll  shall  finally  win  the 
mastery  or  whether  the  conflict  shall 
g-o  on  for    life  depends    upon     more 
things  than  one.    While  Mr.  Hyde  has 
had  control  in  Mr.  Dougherty's  finan- 
cial life  we  must  affirm  that  Dr.  Jekyll 
lias  ruled  in  his  social  life.     It  is  a 
psychological  puzzle  not  easy  to  un- 
i-avel  how  a  man  can  live  subjectively 
two  lives  so  opposite  in  purposes  and 
practice     without     becoming     insane. 
AVhile  living  as  Dr.  Jekyll  he  seems  to 
kave  blotted   out  of  his   memory  the 
iact  of  his  other  self.     To  have  been 
always  conscious  of  a  conflict  going  on 
-within  himself  between  these  two  op- 
posing selves  with  the  inevitable  con- 


viction that  discovery  must  follow,  in 
the  fullness  of  time  would  seem  suffi- 
cient to  dethrone  the  reason  of  any  one 
but  a  moral  imbecile. 

There  are  many  men  like  him  in  the 
circle  of  "frenzied  finance"  and  we  are 
told  that  our  national  legislature  will 
continue  to  refuse  to  enact  the  neces- 
sary laws  to  restrain  them  from  steal- 
ing what  belongs  to  others.  These 
"robber  barons'*  are  all  distorted  speci- 
mens of  humanity  many  of  whom  live 
two  separate  and  distinct  lives.  They 
are,  some  of  them,  moral  imbeciles,  but 
this  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  they 
shall  not  be  shut  up  in  prison  for  the 
protection  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 
When  one  cannot  or  will  not  refrain 
from  injuring  society  his  just  punish- 
ment is  that  he  be  shut  out  from  so- 
ciety. Sane  men  have  no  respect  for 
the  plea  that  such  men  are  not  respon- 
sible to  the  law.  They  are  merely  men 
who  have  "let  themselves  go*'  in  oppo- 
sition to  their  better  nature  until  it  has 
ceased  to  protest.  They  have  neglected 
their  opportunities  to  achieve  manhood 
and  have  reverted  to  the  lower  order  of 
being,  once  common  to  the  race.  . 
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LESSONS    GLEANED    FROM    A  STUDY  OF  GERMAN 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

Frederick  E.  Bowon,  Professor  of  Education,  State  University, 

OF  lowA^  Iowa  City. 


Modified  from  an  address  given  before 
the  Department  of  Secondary  Education  of 
the  N.E.A.  at  St.  Louis,  June  28,  1904. 

It  has  been  aptly  said  that  Germany 
is  the  schoohiiistress  of  the  world  and 
that  all  the  world  goes  to  school  to  her. 
This  was  eminently  true  down  to  a 
decade  or  two  ago.  And  even  now, 
though  the  United  States  can  boast 
with  pardonable  pride  of  the  best-con- 
ceived and  best-executed  school  system 
in  the  world,  we  can  still  learn  much 
of  untold  value  if  we  but  hearken  to 
the  German  teachings.  Of  course, 
while  commending  worthy  features  of 
German  education  we  must  not  rush 
to  overhasty  conclusions  that  there  is 
nothing  good  or  even  superior  in  our 
own  system.  Every  school  system  is 
an  evolutionary  product  representing 
attempts  to  adjust  educational  means 
to  social  ends.  Oftentimes  the  ideal 
ends  are  poorly  conceived  and  again 
the  adjustment  is  frequently  illy  se- 
cured. Nevertheless,  each  system  has 
special  features  which,  if  eliminated, 
would  seriously  impair  if  not  destroy 
the  usefulness  of  the  entire  system. 
Were  I  to  attempt  to  demonstrate  to 
Germans  the  excellencies  or  our  own 
system,  I  should  only  need  to  show 
that  every  stage  of  education  is  so 
available  to  the  masses  that  every  boy 
and  every  girl  of  the  humblest  parents, 
of  whatever  race,  color,  or  creed,  may 
pass  unhindered  from  the  kindergarten 
through  the  post-graduate  courses  in 
the  university.     The  only  prerequisites 


demanded  are  brains  and  brawn  and 
ambition.  A  generous  government  has 
made  education  possible  for  the 
masses,  practically  without  money  and 
without  price.  The  greatest  regret  is 
that  our  indulgent  state  governments 
do  not  absolutely  require  every  boy  and 
girl  in  the  commonwealth  to  partake  of 
the  educational  feast  provided,  for  at 
least  ten  years  of  school  life,  as  is  the 
case  in  Germany. 

Now,  Germany  presents  no  such  ad- 
mirable opportunities  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  the  masses  as  does  the  United 
States.  The  classes  only  share  the 
si>lendid  opportunities  afforded  by  their 
magnificent  secondary  schools. 

The  greatest  element  of  superiority 
of  the  German  secondary  schools,  as  I 
view  them,  is  their  i^edagogical  peer- 
lessness.  As  centers  of  social  growth 
and  control  our  own  schools  stand 
unique  in  the  history  of  education.  But 
pedagogically  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
great  dilettanteism  and  quackery.  The 
fiindamental  reason  why  Germany 
stands  at  the  head  in  pedagogic  thought 
is  because  she  has  a  real  teaching  pro- 
fession. From  the  bottom  to  the  top 
the  expert  only  is  allowed  a  place  in 
the  system.  W'e  have  nothing  that 
compares  with  it.  We  have  many 
teachers  just  as  splendidly  equipped,  as 
zealous,  and  as  efficient  as  their  best: 
I  am  egotistic  enough  to  believe  that 
we  have  many  that  are  unequalled  any- 
where e\?>e  m  lUe  world ;  but  the  aver- 
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nust  ever  be  low  so  long  as  our 
rements  for  entrance  upon  this 
calling  remain  where  they  are, 
5o  long  as  its  emoluments  are  so 
irdly.  Speed  the  day  when  those 
nissioned  with'  some  of  the  most 
rtant  work  ever  entrusted  to  hu- 
beings  shall  be  adequately  equip- 
to  meet  their  rich  privileges  and 
\f  responsibilities!  That  day  will 
ome,  however,  until  they  are  finan- 
•  compensated  therefor  at  least  as 
as  policemen,  miners  and  street 
ngers ! 

Germany  the  emoluments  for 
ing,  though  small,  compare  favor- 
with  those  in  other  professions, 
tenure  of  office  is  also  practically 
anent  when  once  established.  I 
I  man  who  had  taught  three  gen- 
)ns  of  the  same  family  in  the  same  • 
in  the  same  building.  Again,  as 
^condary  schools  are  largely  main- 
d  by  the  state  and  not  by  local  tax- 
,  the  teachers  in  the  small  towns 
/e  salaries  equivalent  to  those  in 
irger  cities.  We  might  well  ex- 
state  aid  for  high  schools  in  every 
as  is  now  done  in  a  few,  notably 
California,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota 
North  Dakota.  California  now 
s  the  school  district  $15  a  year  for 
pupil  in  the  high  schools.  Florida 
$360  to  $600  a  year  to  each  high 
)1,  Wisconsin  about  $500  a  year 
ch  school ;  and  New  York  divides 
,000  annually  among  the  schools, 
lesota  first  tried  the  experiment  by 
ting  to  each  school  $400.  The  ex- 
lent  was  so  gratifying  that  the 
was  increased  to  $800;  then  to 
0,  and  just  recently  to  $1500.  In 
ise  where  it  has  been  tried  has  the 
rescinded   its  acti(Mi.    Wisconsin 


has  recently  gone  so  far  as  to  give 
$100,000  annually  for  the  support  of 
state  graded  schools  and  has  placed  two 
inspectors  in  the  field. 

The  state  should  make  it  possible  for 
every  boy  and  girl  in  the  remotest  and 
most  barren  districts  to  obtain  educa-  ^ 
tional  opportunities  equal  in  every  re- 
spect to  those  who  dwell  on  the  richest 
spot  in  it.  In  the  first  place  it  is  a  simple 
debt  because  the  rich  spots  would  not 
be  rich  if  everyone  abandoned  the  less- 
favored  sections.  In  the  second  place, 
it  is  the  safest  and  most  economical 
measure  of  protection  which  the  state 
can  provide  for  itself. 

The  German  high  school  teachers  are 
all  thoroughly  trained.  None  can  en- 
ter upon  the  professional  work  without 
completing  at  least  three  years  of  uni- 
versity study.  This  places  them  acad- 
emically on  a  par,  at  least,  with  posses- 
sors of  a  master's  degree  in  this  coun- 
try. A  very  large  percentage  possess 
the  doctorate  degree.  As  a  class  they 
have  scholastic  training  equivalent  to 
that  possessed  by  our  college  profes- 
sors. Each  teacher  is  a  master,  an  au- 
thority in  the  subjects  he  teaches.  In 
addition,  they  must  all  take  two  years 
of  professional  training  before  being 
eligible  to  a  position.  Thus  while  one 
hundred  percent  of  all  other  secondary 
school  teachers  have  studied  psychol- 
ogy, the  science  of  education,  and  have 
had  some  practice  in  teaching  before 
entering  upon  their  work,  the  majority 
of  teachers",  especially  in  our  smaller 
high  schools,  are  raw  recruits  with  in- 
ferior scholastic  preparation  and  no 
professional  study.  In  one  great  state, 
and  it  is  not  unique  in  that  respect,  in 
every  fourth  high  school  there  is  one 
teacher  who  has  h^id  wo  t\^mvcv?,\5ft?joxv^ 
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that  afforded  by  the  school  in  which  she 
teaches.  In  the  same  state,  during  the 
year  1900,  of  the  nearly  19,000  teach- 
ers required  for  the  schools,  8,000  or 
nearly  fifty  percent,  were  teaching  on 
the  lowest  grade  of  county  certificate 
issued.  The  scholarship  represented  by 
this  class  of  certifiate  is  not  much,  if 
any,  higher  than  that  required  for  ad- 
mission to  the  lowest  class  of  a  good 
high  school.  That  is,  8,000  of  the 
19,000  teachers  are  scholastically  little 
more  than  able  to  enter  a  first  class 
high  school.  Five  thousand  more  teach- 
ers held  only  second  grade  county  cer- 
tificates. This  does  not  cover  work 
represented  in  good  high  school 
courses.  I  Nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  number  of  teachers  had  never 
taught  a  day  previously  and  as  many 
more  had  taught  less  than  one  year. 
Think  of  it !  250,000  children  "enjoy- 
ing these  advantages"  of  our  public 
school  system !  Why,  we  do  not  allow 
a  person  to  vote,  to  become  weed-com- 
missioners or  county  path  masters  until 

•  twenty-one.  But  we  allow  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  welfare  of  more  than 
5,000,000  budding,  developing  souls  in 
our  land  to  be  entrusted  to  the  care  and 
guidance  of  youths  scarcely  more  ma- 
ture that  the  children  themselves  and 
often  more  unstable  and  vascillating  be- 
cause of  their  adolescent  state. 

Just  at  the  time  when  they  are  most 
shaken  by  doubts  and  fears,  when  by 
turns  they  are  apt  to  be  most  flighty 
and  unsettled  in  convictions  and  pur- 
poses, or  morose,  moody  and  introspec- 
tive; just  at  the  time  when  they  them- 
selves need  a  guiding  hand,  we  entrust 
them  with  the  care  of  our  children  who 
are  at  the  most  impressionable  period 

0/  their  existence.     The  nation  very 


properly  is  excited  into  a  great  pa 
over  the  sinking  of  a  ship  by  a  fo 
foe;  people  rise  in  mighty  hosts  tc 
tect  a  down-trodden  race ;  the  gr< 
statesmen  are  worked  up  to  feve 
citement  over  a  ship  subsidy  bill,  s 
percent  of  tariff,  or  a  canal  route ; 
how  apathetic  many  are  concernin 
welfare  of  the  future  sovereigns  o 
nation !  I  am  sure  it  is  from  igno: 
of  the  real  status  of  the  case,  an< 
intentional  dereliction.  The  same 
state  before  mentioned  is  so  chari' 
kind  hearted,  and  sympathetic  tt 
has  expended  over  twenty  million 
lars  to  care  for  its  unfortunate? 
criminals  and  paupers.  At  the 
time,  it  has  spent  only  about  five 
lion  dollars  for  higher  education, 
not  a  poor  state,  but  has  over  a  m 
dollars  surplus  in  its  treasury. 

Further,  knozvledge  of  subjects 
taught,  though  thorough  and  se 
ing,  should  be  supplemented  by  a  i 
of  the  science  of  education  befon 
teacher  begins  his  work.    A  knowl 
of  the  child  to  be  taught  is  of  even 
moment  than  the  ideas  to  be  con^ 
to  the  child.     This  makes  the  d 
ence  between  the     instructor    anc 
genuine  teacher.     Attending  num< 
superlatively  large  educational  ga 
ings  to  pull   political   wires,   to 
notables  who  may  help  one  to  a 
lucrative  position,  and  to  yawn 
scientific  educational  discussions  i 
professional  spirit,  even  though  c 
such.     Professional  spirit  is  onlj 
accompaniment  of  deep  reflection, 
cal  discussion,  and  constructive  ex 
sion  concerning  underlying  prim 
of     education.      (The     N.E.A.  r 
ings,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  are  al 
made  u\>  largely  of  those  who  apf 
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5  educational  philosophy,  but  the  or- 
lary  county  meetings  are  not  ready 
"  the  primer  of  educational  science). 
itil  we  can  require  a  study  of  educa- 
nal  science  in  the  universities  as  a 
^requisite  to  teaching,  as  the  Ger- 
ns  do,  we  cannot  expect  much  pro- 
sional  spirit.  Since  education  deter- 
nes  the  character  of  the  civilization 
ich  shall  be  transmitted  from  one' 
leratiori  to  the  next,  it  becomes 
hly  important  that  the  best  thought 
the  age  be  expended  upon  questions 
educational  means  and  ends. 
5y  studying  the  exhibits  of  the  Ger- 
n  Secondary  Schools  at  St.  Louis 
'  can  find  ample  evidence  of  .profes- 
lal  activity.  The  secondary  teacher 
t  frequent  contributor  to  the  import- 
professional  magazines  and  also  a 
»ducer  of  valuable  pedagogical 
>ks.  One  needs  to  mention  only 
h  names  as  Ufer,  Richter,  Hart- 
nn,  Altenburg,  Willmann,  Wych- 
rn,  and  others  to  demonstrate  the 
dership  that  secondary  school  teach- 
have  ^  acquired  and  maintained, 
^m  the  faculty  of  each  secondary 
ool  there  is  produced  at  least  one 
intific  monograph  each  year.  Where 
'  our  high  school  teachers  who  are 
sieving  places  in  the  world  of  schol- 
ihip?  Though  we  have  examples,' 
-y  are  all  too  rare.  Our  teachera  are 
>  apt  to  allow  practical  details  to  ab- 
'b  all  their  time  and  energies.  They 
3uld  understand  that  there  is  nothing 
it  will  conduce  to  growth  and  to  de- 
lopment  of  a  broad  professional  view 
much  as  the  continuous  pursuit  of 
'Hie  line  of  scholarly  investigation. 
here  is  nothing  that  will  so  stimulate 
*pils  to  become  scholarly  as  to  be  in 
^ntinuous  companionship  with  teach- 


ers who  are  growing  in  scholarship. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  nothing  that 
will  kill  out  scholarly  ambitions  in 
young  minds  so  much  as  to  be  with 
teachers  who  are  mere  echo  is  ts.  Give 
pupils  the  idea  that  the  world  is  ifull  of 
problems  and  that  you  and  they  may 
have  a  part  in  their  solution  and  you 
have  done  more  for  the  youth's  intel- 
lectual uplift  than  all  the  drill  upon 
stereotyped  facts  and  processes  that  can 
be  required.  That  so  many  German 
students  turn  toward  scholarly  investi- 
gations in  adult  life  is  due  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  fact  that  they  are  in  daily 
association  with  serious  searchers  for 
truth,  with  masters,  not  echoists.  The 
one  who  teaches  others  how  to  sing 
successfully  must  himself  be  a  master 
of  the  art,  a  drawing  teacher  must 
dra\v,  a  teacher  of  reading  must  know 
how  to  read.  Likewise  the  successful 
teacher  of  English  composition  must 
be  able  to  stand  in  the  ranks  of  those 
who  really  produce  for  publication.  The 
German  teacher  of  chemistry  is  a  chem- 
ist and  not  a  cook-book  receipe  mon- 
ger; the  teacher  of  botany  a  botanist, 
etc. 

Examination  and  Certification  of 
Teachers, 

A  valuable  lesson  should  be  learned 
from  their  methods  of  examination 
of  teachers.  No  one  is  granted  any 
sort  of  certificate  until  he  can*  earn 
one  good  for  life.  No  third  grade  cer- 
tificate equivalent  to  a  poor  grammar 
school  diploma  there,  either  for  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  teachers.  We 
usually  require  teachers  4o  write  on 
from  a  dozen  to  twenty  branches  and 
submit  them  to  such  indignities  inter- 
mittently for  a  period  of  y^^^^-   ^^^ 
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Germans  require  three  or  four  branches 
besides  philosophy  and  pedagogy. 

University  Trained  Teachers.  A 
fact  which  has  much  significance  is  that 
all  the  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools 
are  university  trained.  Not  only  does 
the  one  who  is  to  guide  the  adolescent 
need  accurate  scholarship  and  peda- 
gogical methods,  but  also  a  broad 
knowledge  of  men  and  affairs.  This 
equipment  is  secondary  to  no  other,  and 
often  counts  for  more  than  all  others. 
The  interests  of  youth  are  rapidly  wid- 
ening at  this  time  and  in  order  to  un- 
derstand and  direct  those  under  his  care 
the  teacher  must  have  a  discernment  of 
human  nature  which  can  only  be  gained 
by  varied  contrast  with  it.  This  oppor- 
tunity the  university  offers  as  no  other 
special  pedagogical  institution  can.  In 
meeting  the  pressing  conditions  now 
before  us  in  the  education  of  high 
school  teachers  in  this  country,  this 
should  be  recognized.  The  university 
wnth  its  varied  life  and  interests  must 
ever  foster  the  training  of  high  school 
teachers.  The  fulness  of  development 
of  adolescent  life  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  university  depend  upon  it. 

Longer  Secondary  School  Period, 
The  German  secondary  school,  begin- 
ing  as  it  does  with  the  fourth  year  of 
schcK:>l  life  and  continuing  nominally 
nine  years,  and  in  reality  ten  or  eleven 
years,  gives  a  much  longer  period  than 
our  high  schools  do  for  the  considera- 
tion of  those  subjects  usually  relegated 
to  the  high  school.  The  secondary 
school  employs  different  methods  of 
discipline  from  the  elementar\^  school, 
the  instruction  is  more  departmental, 
there  is  a  choice  of  subjects  or  courses 
and  the  methods  of  instruction  are  dif- 
ferent     In  the  elementary  school,  work 


has  been  almost  wholly  qualitati 
now  becomes  more  quantitative 
elementary  instruction  was  c< 
and  specific,  it  now  becomes  m( 
stract  and  general,  rational  exp 
now  takes  the  place  of  dogmatic 
tion,  the  entire  work  becomes  mc 
more  scientific;  principles  and 
rather  than  facts  are  sought,  etc 
German  plan  makes  possible  an 
introduction  to  secondary  subjec 
methods.  Though  they  probabb 
the  point  of  bifurcation  a  cou 
years  too  early,  we  undoubted!) 
it  two  years  too  late.  That  the 
tion  from  elementary  subjects, 
ods  and  discipline  should  be  eai 
being  recognized  in  the  six  and 
year  elementary  curricula  recomn 
widely,  and  frequently  realized, 
phenomena  of  adolescence  are, 
lieve,  better  recognized  in  a  sec( 
school  course  approximating  in 
the  German  course  than  they  are 
own  of  four  years.  We  need  to  • 
the  work  downward  in  ^11  the  s 
and  in  the  large  cities  we  should  < 
it  upward  for  one  or  two  years, 
last  claim  is  becoming  recogni 
many  quarters  in  the  United 
High  schools  are  extending 
courses  and  colleges  are  acceptinj 
its  for  advanced  standing  froi 
high  schools. 

The  Distribution  of  Subjects: 
Spiral  Plan, 

We  are  manifestly  more  n 
than  the  Germans  in  allowing  a 
larger  range  of  electives  and  in  c 
ing  from  the  traditional  lines, 
are  beginning  to  recognize  the 
sity  of  modification  and  have 
made  Greek  in  the  gymnasium  0| 
with  English.    The  university  dc 
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every  faculty,  except  theology,  are  also 
opened  to  those  without  Greek ;  further 
flexibility  is  also  inevitable.    In  the  dis- 
tribution of  subjects  through  the  years 
of  the  course  tfiey  are,  however,  decid- 
^ly  ahead  of  us.    They  plan  to  have 
every  subject  before  the  mind  of  the 
pupil  for  a  great  many  years.    Instead 
of   taking  algebra,  for  example,  for  a 
year  and  "finishing"  it,  the  subject  is 
begrun  at  about  eleven  years  of  age  and 
carried  until  eighteen  or  twenty.    The 
sa.me  is  true  of  geometry;  trigonofnetry 
is  begun  at  about  fourteen  and  carried 
four  or  five  years.     History  is  carried 
two  hours  a  week  for  six  or  eight  years 
instead  of  five  hours  a  week  for  a  cou- 
ple of  years.    From  a  personal  inspec- 
tion of  the  German  schools  I  know  that 
the   final  resultant  is  much  better  than 
in.  our  schools.  By  their  plan  pupils  are 
enabled  to  begin  the  elementary  consid- 
eration of     secondary    subjects  at  an 
early  age,  reserving  the  more  difficult 
portions  until  their  minds  are  ready  to 
grasp  them.     Easy  algebraic  processes 
^re  taken  before  difficult  arithmetical 
problems ;  the  introduction  into  geome- 
try is  made  early  and  its  results  used 
m   later  arithmetical  problems.    Logar- 
ithms are  studied  at  thirteen  and  the 
tables  used  constantly  in  multiplication 
^nd  division.    Thus  a  habit  is  formed 
^^d  the  method  remembered.    By  our 
plan  very  few  college  students  ever  use 
*^r  even  remember  the  principles.  They 
"^&in  foreign  languages  early  and  by 
^^thods  adaptable  to  that  period  of 
^^velopment.     The  result  is  that  the 
^'^gruage  is  much     better     acquired. 
/hen  completed  it  is  much  less  ''iov- 
^]gTi"  than  must  be  the  case  when  hur- 
'^^^d  through  a  limited  time  solely  by 
^^  grammatical  method.    At  the  close 


of  the  secondary  school  period  their 
boys  have  an  absolute  mastery  of  one 
or  two  languages  beside  the  mother 
tongue.  Gymnasial  graduates  can  read 
Latin  with  ease  and  also  write  it  with 
accuracy  and  facility.  They  can  also 
read,  write  and  speak  French  with  al- 
most as  great  facility  as  they  can  their 
native  language.  Graduates  of  the 
Real-schools  and  Real-gymnasia  in  ad- 
dition to  a  mastery  of  French  have  a 
good,  reading  and  writing  knowledge 
of  English.  I  have  witnessed  recita- 
tions in  English  in  German  schools  in 
which  the  knowledge  of  English  litera- 
ture and  grammar  shown  by  Ger- 
man boys  would  have  surpassed  that 
manifested  on  the  same  subjects  in 
many  an  American  high  school  class 
room.  Germans  spend  more  time  upon 
language  training,  especially  in  the  an- 
cient languages,  than  seems  best  under 
our  conditions,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  ends  they  aim  at  are  accomp* 
lished  in  a  superb  manner.  They  give 
us  an  example  of  high  pedagogical  art. 
Teaching  the  Mother  Tongue,  One 
of  the  most  striking  things  I  noticed 
in  investigating  the  German  courses  of 
study  was  the  comparatively  small 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  the  various 
subjects  grouped  under  the  German 
language.  They  give  no  special  daily 
I)eriods  to  reading,  spelling,  grammar, 
rhetoric,  literature,  etc.  Throughout 
the  whole  course  of  twelve  years  they 
devote  about  four  hours  a  week  to 
"Deutsch."  All  the  varieties  of  work 
come  under  this  head.  The  total 
amount  of  time  given  to  the  mother 
tongue  is  therefore  very  mucli  less  than 
is  given  to  English  in  its  various  forms 
in  our  schools.  Their  boys  can  use  the 
mother  tongue     accurately  and    effec- 
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lively,  and  they  have  an  extended  ac- 
quaintance with  their  standard  litera- 
ture which  would  not  be  fair  to  assert 
of  many  of  our  boys,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 
There  are  two  secrets  which  account 
for  their  superior  results,  viz.,  they  ex- 
act thorough  work  and  omit  a  vast 
amount  of  profitless  twaddle  such  as 
we  frequently  have  under  so-called 
"language  lessons."  They  do  not  have 
"busy  work,"  and  their  pupils  do  not 
have  to  build  sentences  "containing 
subjects  and  predicates"  merely  but  de- 
void of  sense. 

Teachers  vs,  Text-Books.  In  the 
German  school  the  teacher  counts  for 
everything,  the  text-book  is  a  minor 
feature.  With  us  the  conditions  are 
too  frequently  reversed.  Their  teach- 
ers actually  teach  the  new  lessons,  ours 
too  often  become  recitation  hearers. 
Their  teachers  make  much  of  oral  ex- 
pression, ours  too  frequently  exact  so 
much  written  work  that  they  might  be 
said  to  'conduct  "correspondence 
schools."  These  indictments  are  not 
true  of  teachers  in  very  many  of  our 
high  schools,  but  unfortunately  they 
are  applicable  to  many  teachers  in  our 
village  high  schools. 

I  have  indicated  a  few  of  the  valu- 
able lessons  to  which  I  believe  we  may 
well  give  heed.  The  suggestions  are 
not  made  in  a  carping,  fault-finding 
spirit.  And  again  I  wish  to  assert  that 
I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  many  points 
of  superiority  in  our  own  schools — 
those  elements  which  go  to  develop 
such  fine  types  of  independent,  sturdy, 
progressive  young  manhood  and  wo- 
manhood. It  would  be  a  delightful 
task  to  write  on  that  topic.  I  could 
aJso  point  out  deficiencies  in  the  Ger- 
1773/7  schools,  but  I  {orl^2ir.  My  posi- 
ti'on  is  simply  that  of  one  who  recog- 


nizes our  own  deficiencies  and  is  v 
to  learn  from  whoever  can  give 
ance.  We  as  a  nation  have  caug 
spiration  from  the  Germans  in 
things.  Our  kindergarten,  our  a 
ited  system  of  schools,  universa 
cation,  the  correlation  of  the  edu 
of  the  head,  hand  and  heart,  the  i 
nition  of  the  doctrine  of  interes 
organization  of  our  universities,  ; 
of  German  origin.  And  as  is  oft 
case  with  grafted  fruit,  we  believ 
the  new  product  is  an  improv 
upon  the  old  stock.  Through  c 
vmrture  richer  varieties  have  beei 
duced.  There  is  great  cause  fc 
timism.  We  must  remember  thf 
first  publip  high  school  Was  estab 
in  1 82 1,  and  that  in  i860  there 
but  forty  high  schools.  At  the 
of  the  civil  war  it  was  a  common 
that  the  support  of  high  school! 
unconstitutional,  un-American,  ar 
democratic.  We  must  compare 
these  conditions  the  fact  that  thei 
now  approximately  seven  tho 
high  schools,  attended  by  an  an 
fieven  hundred  thousand  of  the 
youth  of  the  land.  Within  the  las 
generation  the  splendid  syste 
American  high  schools  has  bee 
most  entirely  developed.  The  co 
plation  of  such  indexes  of  uni 
intelligent  interest  in  higher  edu< 
gives  us  cause  for  renewed  zeal, 
now  have  a  school  system  unexai 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  world 
we  must  not  live  upon  past  or  p: 
achievements ;  we  must  examine 
feature  with  the  closest  scrutim 
accept  suggestions  for  improve 
from  whatever  source  that  may 
Our  greatest  safeguard  is  our  fre 
from  tradition  and  our  unique  wi 
ness  lo  \eaTw  i\om  ^yvj  ^xvdi  -aJA.  tea* 
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PSYCHOLOGY  FOR  THE  TEACHER. 
Geo.  p.  Brown. 


l^'Jore  knowledge  than  was  formerly 
ossessed,  has  made  it  manifest,  that 
\r^^     psychology  needed  by  the  teacher 
s    simple  in  quality  and  small  in  quan- 
L-fcy-     In  the  elementary  school,  how- 
r-v^T,  it  is  important  that  it  be  selected 
pv  i^li  wisdom.    For  many  years  to  know 
uad  to  think  straight  were  the  sole  aims 
vxx   every  school.    The  will  and  the  feel- 
ix^g'S  were  of  importance     incidentally 
iDeirig  used  chiefly  to  stimulate  and  di- 
rect the  knowing  process.     Thirty-five 
years  ago,  study  of  the  intellect  with 
the  use  of  the  text-book  began  among 
the  best  teachers.    This  analysis,  which 
now  seems  very  mechanical  and  with- 
out much  value,  handicapped  the  teacher 
^ho  attempted  to  make  use  of  it  more 
than,  it  helped  her.    It  has  not  yet  gone 
^^t  of  all  of  the  Normal  schools,  but  it 
"^s    been  laid  away  by  the  successful 
^^^<^liers  of  children.     Then  a  physio- 
^8rical    psychology     was     substituted. 
^^Hen  that  came  to  be  understood,  its 
^r^I>l  ication  to  teaching  children  was  not 
^I^I>^rent,  further  than  that  it  revealed 
^^^^"^^e  facts  of  the  relation  of  body  to 
^^lil   which  the  teacher  should  bear  in 
'^^^^d.     One  of  the  highest  authorities 
^^lared  that  the  study  of  thfs  science 
^^^s  actually  detrimental  to  the  success- 
^1    practice  of  teaching. 

^ut  all  of  this  browsing  around  hi 

*^^  pursuit  of  such  knowledge  of  the 

^^^1  as  will  assist  the  teacher  in  edu- 

^^ting  it  has  not  been  in  vain.     From 

'^^  vag^e  to  the  definite  is  ever  the 

process  of  growth  in  knowledge.    The 

Application  of  the  theory  of  evolution 

^  ^he  teaching  process  reveals  the  fact 


that  the  soul  grows  much  as  other 
forms  of  life  grow. 

Any  intelligent  procedure  in  teach- 
ing must  be  along  the  line  of  some  the- 
ory. No  one  thinks  below  the  surface 
of  things  who  is  not  ultimately  led  to 
the  conviction  that  infinite  energy  is 
the  bottom  fact  of  the  universe.  All 
objective  and  subjective  science  rests 
upon  this  fundamental  postulate.  The 
mode  by  which  this  infinite  energy  cre- 
ates the  universe  is  by  the  process  called 
evolution.  This  is  now  the  universally 
accepted  hypothesis  of  the  informed 
who  think  and  who  feel  ffee  to  follow 
their  thought  to  its  ultimate  conclu- 
sions. 

Infinite  energy  in  the  form  of  mo- 
tion, is  the  substance  of  the  material 
world.  Infinite  energy  in  the  form  of 
feeling,  thought  and  moral  will  is  the 
substance  of  the  spiritual  world.  These 
are  two  phases  or  aspects  of  the  one 
Absolute  Energy  who  is  the  Creator  of 
the  world  and  of  man. 

What  is  the  ultimate  purpose  of  this 
creation  does  not  appear  in  man,  but  he 
believes  and  is  acting  upon  the  belief 
that  the  evolution  of  these  myriad  as- 
pects of  the  soul  of  the  universe  is  not 
to  cease  with  the  dissolution  of  the  hu- 
man body.  Because  of  this  conviction, 
churches  and  schools  have  become  the 
most  cherished  institutions  of  mankind. 

What  can  the  school  do  to  forward 
the  evolution  of  the  race  ?  is  the  bottom 
question  of  all  serious  educational  en- 
deavor. 

We  have  left  behind  the  conviction 
that  the  consummate  flower  of  mau*?* 
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growth  is  intellect.  We  believe  that  it 
is  only  a  means  to  a  higher  end.  This 
higher  end  is  heart.  It  is  the  feelings 
then,  rather  than  the  intellect,  with 
which  education  is  most  concerned. 
What  does  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the 
whole  world,  and  lose  his  heart? 

We  have  tried  to  foster  the  intellect 
of  the  child  from  the  infant  school  to 
graduation  from  the  university.  We 
have  aroused  in  him  ambitions  of 
power  and  preferment — the  re^vards  of 
intellect — but  we  have  neglected  his 
ideals  and  aspirations  for  living  nobly. 

The  time  has  fully  come  when  \ve 
should  change  the  emphasis  from 
Icnowledge  to  these  ideals  and  aspira- 
tions. The  young  child's  emo- 
tional nature  is  sensitive  to 
every  stimulus  of  his  noblest  im- 
pulses. His  life  in  the  school  from 
the  beginning,  should  ever  be  respon- 
sive to  these.  The  work  of  the  school 
should  ever  be  done  with  joy  in  the 
hearts  of  the  workers,  whether  they  be 
pupils  or  teachers.  This  attitude  to- 
ward the  work  is  of  infinitely  greater 
importance  than  is  any  intellectual 
achievement.  This  is  the  best  attitude 
of  mind  for  performing  the  most  dif- 


ficult intellectual  tasks  in  the  shortest 
time  and  with  the  greatest  ease. 

The  writer  believes,  what  he  has  of- 
ten affirmed  that  the  Infinite  Presence 
uttering  himself  in  material  existence 
and   in  human   souls  is  infinite   love, 
glided  by  infinite  wisdom  and  execut- 
ing his  purpose  w^ith  absolute  freedom 
and  unlimited  power.     No  other  con- 
viction seems  to  me  possible  to  him  who 
seeks  to  trace  any  object,  even  the  most 
insignificant,  to  its  ultimate  source.  The 
little  child  is  his  reflection — imperfect 
because  undeveloped.     It  is  no  longer  - 
left  to  unconscious  nature  to  develop -« 
him  by  her  law  of  the  survival  of  the= 
fittest.     The  teacher  has  been  put  wm 
nature's  place  and  become  the  conscious 
agent  of     infinite     love  to  perform  an 
higher  service. 

What  ground  have  we  for  treating 
the  child  as  if  its  essential  attribute  i^ 
intellect,  when  He  in  whose  image  he 
has  been  created  is  known  only  as  love  ? 
Why  shall  we  not  change  the  emphasis 
in  our     psychology  from     intellect  to 
feeling,  and  make  this  latter  our  point 
of  departure  and  our  goal  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  child  ? 


NUMBER  AND  QUANTITY. 


G.  P.  B. 


Mr.  Speer  made  a  series  of  books  for 
teaching  number  having  for  their  fun- 
damental postulate,  the  doctrine  that 
number  is  ratio.  The  ratio  of  two 
numbers  is  the  times  one  must  be  taken 
to  equal  the  other.  This  matter  of 
times  is  a  purely  abstract  notion.  It 
is  not  an  object  of  sense,  and  yet  it  at- 
taclies  to  every  sense  object     Without 


time  as  the  fundamental  conception 
there  could  be  no  times  and,  therefore, 
no  number.  The  number  two  is  the 
ratio  of  one  time  to  two  times;  three, 
of  one  time  to  three  times,  etc. 

The  kind  or  nature  of  the  thing  to 
which  number  is  attached  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  number.   Number' 
is  in  no  sense  an  attribute  of  a  things 
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as  stttribute  is  understood  in  estimating 
the  constituents  of  an  object.  It  arises 
from  the  grouping  of  things.  Ten 
blocks  can  be  grouped  in  different  ways 
and  the  sum  of  the  groups  will  always 
be   ten. 

We  know  all  things  as  in  time.  If 
the  soul  had  not  this  ability  to  see 
thingfs  in  time,  it  could  know  nothing. 
It  knows  things  as  simultaneous — in 
one  time — or  as  successive  i.  e.  in  dif- 
ferent times.  Fundamentally  number 
is  this  time  relation  of  things.  Funda- 
mentally, too,  the  primary  number  re- 
lation is  hvo.  Unless  tzvo  is  known, 
orie^  will  never  enter  the  consciousness 
as  number. 

T*he  study  of  the  myriad  ways  in 
which  groupings  can  be  made,  leads  to 
the     discovery  of  laws   and  thus  has 
•irisen  the  science  of  arithmetic,  one  of 
^he  most  abstract  of  the  sciences.    The 
*^'*^thi-rietic     taught  in  the     elementary 
^choe>ls,  is  not    pure    arithmetic,    but 
^ath^x-  a  study  of  groupings  of  things. 
^^    imagination  is  active  in  reproduc- 
ing" c>x"  creating  at  first  hand  the  actual 
^^  ^^-tion  of  objects  and  from  what  is 
Knoi,^^  inferring  the  truth  of  the  ob- 
^^^^^      unknown.      Indeed,    most    text 
^^-^^s  in  arithmetic  insist  upon  the  pu- 
^^^       imaging  the  things   in   their   re- 
P^dtive  groups    as  a  condition  prece- 
^  ^^t:    to  the  discovery  of  the  groupings 
J^^^lit  for.    This  is  a  good  exercise  to 
^'^^iliarize  the     child  with  social  cus- 
^  ^"^^^y  the  processes  of  trade,  or  the  dif- 
^^^Tit  pursuits  of  the  people,  but   if 
^^ied     farther     than  is  necessary  to 
^"Vv  how  number     relations     attach 
,.  ^'^^iselves    to  the  actual    pursuits  of 
^>    it  is  a  very  bungling  and  handi- 
I^Ped     method  of  teaching     number 


processes.  The  imagination  is  loaded 
down  at  every  step  with  material  en- 
tirely foreign  to  the  numerical  relations 
of  the  groupings  resulting  from  the  re- 
lations of  the  things  themselves  that 
form  the  conditions  of  the  numerical 
problem. 

As  was  said  in  a  former  short  study 
of  arithmetical  processes,  the  relations 
between  the  things  that  form  the  condi- 
tions to  which  the  numerical  group- 
ings must  conform,  should  lie  perfectly 
clear  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  These 
groupings  are  now  the  subject  of  study, 
having  for  its  purpose  .to  find  an  un- 
known number.  The  movement  at 
every  step  must  be  in  conformity  with 
the  groupings  in  the  problem.  Any 
thing  inconsistent  with  this,  vitiates  the 
entire  process.  There  are  now  two 
things  for  the  learner  to  do.  (i)  He 
must  determine  the  rearrangements  of 
the  groupings  that  will  lead  to  the  re- 
sult. (2)  He  must  follow  the  process 
in  conformity  with  laws  of  consistent 
groupings  which  have  been  discovered 
and  formulated  by  the  race.  In  this 
work  he  loses  sight  of  his  images  of  the 
real  objects  and  manipulates  numbers. 
In  this  he  is  engaged  in  pure  number 
work.  Dr.  Charles  Hubbard  Judd, 
instructor  in  psychology  in  Yale  Uni- 
versity, has  written  some  very  lucid 
pages  upon  the  idea  of  number,  in 
which  he  has  made  clear,  the  differ- 
ence between  numerical  relations  and 
the  relations  of  the  objects  themselves.* 

Different  numbers  arise  from  the 
different  groupings  of  objects.  The 
laws  which  govern  consistent  group- 
ings, constitute  the  science  of  numbers 


♦Sin*  (reiietic  Psycholojrj  for  Teachers,  D.  Appleton 
A  Co. 
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or  arithmetic.  If  we  start,  he  says,  with 
the  equation  7_j_5_i2,  we  see  that  the 
two  numbers  are  equivalent  but  not 
identital  or  equal  in  geometric  sense. 
In  12  the  numbers  are  all  in  one  group 
but  in  74-5  they  are  in  different  groups. 
The  equation  7+5=12  is  not  thought 
as  identical  with  12  =  12  because  the 
groupings  are  different.  In  12 — 7  =  ? 
the  thing  to  be  done  is  to  separate  the 
group,  12,  into  two  groups,  one  of 
which  is  7.  These  number  groupings 
can  apply  to  any  conditions  whatever. 
This  appears  in  the  problem  7 — 12=  ? 
A  group  of  twelve  objects  cannot  be 
taken  from  seven  objects.  In  the  ap- 
plication of  arithmetic  to  objects,  the 
problem  is  inconsistent  and  impossible. 
But  as  an  abstract  proposition  it  is  rea- 
sonable enough.  7 — 12=:  a  deficit  of  5, 
the  symbol  of  which  is  — 5,  which  we 
call  a  negative  quantity.  Those  to 
whom  these    statements    are  not  evi- 


dently true  are  referred  to  Dr.  Ji 
elaboration  of  the  matter  in  his  ( 
ter  on  the  idea  of  number. 

To  what  extent,  pure  arithmetic 
be  taught  in  elementary  grades,  ren 
to  be  seen.  There  has  as  yet  bee 
serious  attempt  to  teach  it.  Sorr 
the  most  popular  text  books  requir 
imagination  to  produce  the  objects 
group  them  in  connection  with  e 
number  process.  Some  leaders  o 
educational  army,  have  been  insi; 
for  years,  that  arithmetic  be  taugh 
cidentally  in  the  study  of  other  th 
The  place  and  extent,  of  this  incid 
teaching  and  of  pure  number  procc 
in  the  elementary  schools,  have 
been  definitely  settled.  We  are  wa 
for  more  light  from  the  practical  U 
ers  in  the  grades,  who  are  studyinj 
problem.  We  shall  have  more  tc 
on  the  subject  at  another  time. 


THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  THE  TEXT  BOOK. 


Every  good  text-book  presents  the 
matter  for  study  in  proper  order,  and 
contains  additional  information  which 
makes  clearer  the  matter  studied.  This 
illustrated  or  suggestive  matter,  is  of- 
ten regarded  as  of  equal  importance  to 
the  other.  I  was  visiting  an  excellent 
elementary  school  recently  which  was 
teaching  rules  for  spelling.  Nouns 
ending  in  *'o"  preceded  by  a  consonant 
and  those  preceded  by  a  vowel  were 
found  to  form  their  plurals  in  different 
ways  but  quite  a  long  list  of  exceptions 
to  one  of  the  rules  had  been  committed 
to  memory  by  the  class.  Those  who 
had  learned  the  exceptions  had  given 
more  time  and  energy  to  this  than  to 
3//  the  rest  of  the  lesson.    Tlie  teacher 


told  the  children  that  it  w^as  v^ 
while  to  learn  the  list  that  they  n 
know  how  to  spell  the  plurals  of  1 
words  when  they  wished  to  write  t 
All  of  us  who  have  taught  for 
years  used  to  make  this  require] 
because  we  supposed  that  it  str^r 
ened  the  memory.  The  lists  of  pi 
sitions,  conjunctions,  and  others 
learned  for  the  same  reason.  W< 
ones  have  all  grown  wiser,  but 
modern  teacher  seems  to  have  dif 
ered  another  reason  for  doing  it.  ] 
long  will  these  children  remembei 
list  of  words  ending  in  "o,"  prec 
by  a  consonant  after  they  have  re 
them  in  class?  Do  we  believe  that 
ought  to  carry  such  lumber  in  1 
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xriennories  even  if  they  could?  The 
ntinnber  of  things  the  memory  can  hold, 
-vv^hicli  are  not  related  in  thought  to 
other  things,  is  limited.  Storage  room 
is  t:cKD  valuable  to  be  filled  with  such 
connparatively  worthless  facts. 

INTow  this  excellent  teacher  knows  all 
this,    but  the    exceptions    were  in  the 
te:3ct:,    and  she  had  not  stopped  to  con- 
sider* the  difference  in  educative  value 
between  the  essentials  and  the  non-es- 
sential.   Nor  did  she  consider  what  a 
very    small  fraction  of  the  exceptions 
wer^  given  in  the  text.  The  exceptions 
given  were  the  ones  of  more  common 
use     in  learned  society,  but  even  they 
are    never  used  by  the  children.     They 
were  put  in  the  text  as  an  illustration 
of   tile  exceptions,  and  the  thing  the 
children  needed  to  remember,  was  that 
thtjT^     are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and 
tnat   if  the  pupil  is  in  doubt  how  to  spell 
f/ie   A^v^ord  in  any  specific  case,  he  should 
^onsutlt  the  dictionary. 
T^l-i^    children     could   have    under- 


stood that  these  exceptions  are  foreign 
words  that  have  come  into  our  lan- 
guage, without  changing  their  form 
and  whose  plurals  follow  the  general 
rule  of  adding  **s"  to  the  singular. 

The  text-book  is  a  book  of  texts^ 
systematically  arranged,  from  which 
the  teacher  is  to  select  such  matter  as 
meets  the  needs  of  the  class.  The  book 
is  in  no  sense  the  teacher  in  an  ele- 
mentary school.  In  the  high  school  it 
should  be  in  a  large  sense  the  teacher, 
and  the  regular  teacher  merely  an  as- 
sistant of  the  book.  The  printed  page 
is  the  only  teacher  after  the  learner  has 
left  school  behind.  Unless  the  pupil 
has  learned  to  blaze  his  own  way  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  text-book  before  he 
leaves  the  high  school,  the  value  of  his 
high  school  course  is  small  indeed. 
When  the  value  of  a  high  school  course 
is  too  small  to  be  apparent,  the  damage 
to  the  pupil  is  correspondingly  great, 
in  the  pernicious  habits  he  has  acquired. 

B. 


ON  THE  USE  OF  "LIKE." 


-'^      lady  correspondent  recently  urged 

^"^     ^^  alitor  of  a  much  read  daily  paper 

^^^     \lk>  print  in  his  columns  "Do  like  I 

do,"*      "You  should  play  like  he  does," 

^      looks  like  it  was  going  to  rain," 

^^  other  similar  errors  in  the  use  of 

^^^Tlish.       The  editor  replied  to  her 

'^^^isms  defending  these  provincial- 

^^^    by  saying   that  the  dictionaries 

^    other  authorities  recognized  the  use 

*like"  as  an  adverb  as  well  as  an 

^  Active  and  declaring  that  in  these 

j^^^nces  "like"  had  an  adverbial  use. 

"^^as,  therefore,  good  English. 

'  ^^ot  only  this  editor  but  occasionally 

'^^hool    master    of  intelligence     and 


good  rank  makes  the  same  contention. 
This  is  our  excuse  for  again  referring 
to  this  troublesome  particle. 

Perhaps  an  historical  treatment  may 
help  those  of  our  readers  who  need 
help  to  steer  clear  of  the  shoals  upon 
which  the  theories  of  this  editor  and 
others  are  wrecked.  "Like"  is  a  con- 
junction and  must  be  classed  as  such 
in  the  sentence,  "Do  like  I  do,  while  it 
still  retains  something  of  its  adverbial 
signification  in  expressing  the  similarity 
of  the  two  acts.  Its  sentential  function 
in  this  connection  is  that  of  the  con- 
junction. The  question  is,  Is  the  use  of 
"like"  as  a  eot\\\]iTvcX\oxv  t^^o^vl^^  -^^ 
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English  by  acknowledged  authorities, 
or  must  it  be  classed  as  provincial  Eng- 
lish? 

*Xike"  was  formerly  the  word  **lic/' 
the  Saxon  word  for  "body."  Eventu- 
ally the  w-ord  came  to  be  used  as  an 
adjective  to  express  the  similarity  of 
one  thing  to  another — "He  is  like  you'' 
(having  similar  body).  Afterward  it 
denoted  similarity  of  actions  or  other 
attributes  of  objects — "Like  as  a  father 
pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth 
them  that  fear  him."  Here  "like"  has 
an  adverbial  use. 

Later  in  the  growth  of  English  in 
such  expressions  as  "He  acts  like  unto 
him,  the  preposition,  "unto/*  was 
dropped  out  and  "like"  was  made  to 
perform  its  function  while  retaining 
something  of  its  adverbial  meaning.  T 
note  that  neither  Webster  nor  the 
Standard  dictionaries  recognize  this 
prepositional  use  of  like.  If  like  is 
merely  an  adverb  or  adjective  then 
the  preposition  "to"  or  "unto"  must 
be  supplied  to  express  the  relation  of 
the  object  in  the  thought.  But  all  agree 
that  the  sentence  "He  acts  like  him" 
is  good  English.  The  only  question 
is  one  of  parsing  the  words.  Is  "him" 
the  object  of  "like"  or  of  "unto"  which 
is  understood  as  belonging  there 
thought  not  expressed  ? 

The  use  of  "like"  ("lie")  as  a  noun 
with  \vhich  the  English  language 
started,  has  dropped  out  entirely  and 
the  three  uses  as  adverb,  adjective  and 
preposition  have  come  to  be  recognized 
by  English  grammarians. 

No  acknowledged  authority  either 
in  England  or  America  will  class  "like" 


with  the  conjunctions  in  any  < 
more  than  they  will  accept  th 
and  "hadn't  ought  to"  of  th 
Yankee  as  good  English.  Th< 
provincialisms. 

John     Earle,  professor     oi 
Saxon  in  the  University  of 
England,  the  acknowledged 
authority  in  all  questions  of  t 
says  that  in  the  sentence  "He 
like  a  scoundrel"  like  is  a  pro 
He  also  recognizes  "He  behs 
a  scoundrel  would"  as  provinc 
lish  in  which  like  is  used  as  a 
tion. 

A  similar  statement  would 
by  every  writer  of  standard 
in  America. 

The  conclusion  of  the  matt 
to  be  that  if  a  person  cares  to 
English  tongue  correctly  he  mt 
the  use  of  "like"  as  a  conjunc 
"any  old  thing"  will  do  for  1 
vided  only  that  his  meaning  i 
stood,  then  he  can  use  "like  I 
be,"  and  all  the  other  provii 
current  among  the  unlearned  i 
ent  communities,  and  he  proba 
but  if  he  is  wise  he  will  not  u 
to  commend  them  as  good  Eng 

Many  provincialisms  come  t 
ognized  as  good  English  ul 
There  seems  no  suflicient  re; 
declaring  that  the  use  of  "lil 
conjunction  may  not  be  one  < 
The  word  carries  a  meaning  in 
to  its  conjunctive  use  which 
commend  it  both  for  brevity  a 
ness.  The  word  "as"  has  a  w 
nification  than  like,  and  lacks 
niteness. 
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SHALL  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  BE  TAUGHT  IN  THE  HIGH 

SCHOOL? 

Maud  H.  Mii^lard. 


DE^xipils,     if     questioned,     generally 
fr^T-il<ly  admit  that  they  see  no  use  in 
grstrximar.    A  few,  because    they  have 
bt?^r^  told  so  at  home  or  have  gained 
tli^    information  from  their  elders  else- 
wln^re,  think  that  the*mission  of  gram- 
msLr-    is  to  teach  us  to  speak  and  write 
correctly.    I  am  safe  in  saying  that  75 
per   cent  of  the  parents  believe  this  and 
criticise  the  schools  because  after  two 
or     three  years*   study  of  the  subject 
chilciren  continue  to  speak  and  write 
as    incorrectly  as  they  did  before  be- 
ginning grammar. 

l^ast  year  a  visit  was  made  to  our 

schools  by  the  author  of  the  text-book 

^^   grammar  that  we  use,  and  several 

questions  were  put  by  him  to  the  pupils 

coric^rning  the  value  of  the  study  of 

P*3.minar.     Most  of  the  pupils  volun- 

teerecl  the  information  that  by  its  study 

WG  l^arn  to  speak  and  write  in  a  correct 

manner.     *'But,"  said  one  bright  stu- 

^^'^'^>     "I  do   not    see    how    grammar 

^c^oHes  one  to  speak  correctly  for  I 

^^'^^   people  who  spent  only  a  small 

P^rt    of  their  entire  lives  in  the  school 

^^^^    that  speak  more  correctly  than 

^^s   who  have     studied  and     even 

^S'ht  grammar  for  years." 

^^^*  rnoment's  consideration  will  bring 

.  .  ^^ur  minds  examples  to  prove  that 

^      is  true.     Often  grammar  is  pre- 

a      ^^<\  to  the  pupils  under  this  false 

^>      when  in  fact,  it  bears  but  little 

^^ion  to  the     correctness     of  their 

.       ^^  ing  and  writing.    It  may  serve  to 

t  "forms  one  has  learned  to  challenge 

^     ^s  everybody     knows     purity  of 


speech  is  largely  a  matter  of  imitation 
and  repetition. 

In  families  where  incorrect  forms  are 
seldom  or  never  heard  and  where  con- 
stant correction  and  rei>etition  is  the 
rule,  children  will  speak  well  long  be- 
fore they  can  begin  the  study  of  gram- 
mar. 

The  question  then  arises :   **0f  what 


use  IS  grammer: 


While  to  answer 


this  is  somewhat  outside  the  province 
of  my  paper,  I  am  going  to  take  the 
liberty  of  attempting  to  reply  to  it. 
Perhaps  this  can  best  be  answered  by 
again  referring  to  the  replies  given  by 
the  pupils  during  the  canvass  of  last 
year,  concerning  the  difficulties  of 
grammar. 

One  child  replied  that  he  found 
grammar  hard  because  words  are  not 
always  a  certain  part  of  speech,  but  the 
same  word  may  sometimes  be  one  thing 
and  sometimes  another.  Enthusiastic 
nods  of  assent  showed  that  most  of  his 
fellows  shared  this  difficulty.  He  illus- 
trated his  remarks  by  the  use  of  the 
word  "man"  in  the  two  sentences, 
'*Man  is  the  crowning  work  of  God," 
and  **The  life-saving  crew  man  the 
1x)ats  quickly  when  they  see  a  wreck." 
yi  have  always  thought,"  said  he,  "that 
the  word  'man'  is  a  noun  but  in  the 
second  sentence  it  is  a  verb." 

After  a  short  discussion  with  a  few 
illustrative  sentences  the  conclusion 
.was  reached  that  to  determine  what 
part  of  speech  a  word  is  one  must 
think.  Xow  any  subject  that  gets  pu- 
pils to  think  is  wortU  \\\\\\^,  '^^'^V  '^•^^nXn 
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answers  the  question,  "Of  what  use  is 
grammar  ?'' 

But  this  matter  of  parts  of  speech 
indicates  but  one  of  the  serious 
difficulties  of  teaching  grammar. 
Were  it  a  matter  of  the  classifica- 
tion, derivation,  and  various  modifica- 
tions of  words,  a  mere  memorizing  of 
forms, — no  question  of  where  to  .begin 
the  teaching  or  how  long  to  continue  it 
could  possibly  arise. 

While  a  knowledge  of  grammar  does 
not  necessarily  produce  correct  speech 
and  wTiting,  one  value  to  be  gained 
from  its  study  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
does  force  the  pupil  to  challenge  every 
element  in  the  sentence,  to  weigh  its 
meaning,  and  to  discover  the  work  that 
it  has  to  do.  Thoughtful  reading, 
therefore,  should  be  one  grand  result 
gained  by  studying  grammar. 

Appreciation  of  fine  shades  of 
meaning  should  follow  in  the  steps  of 
grammatical  training.  The  power  to 
interpret  the  speech  of  others  and  to 
make  one's  own  speech  and  writing 
clear,  concise,  and  powerful,  should  be 
the  outcome  of  the  study  of  grammar. 

A  class  in  grammar  not  long  since 
Avere  engaged  in  analyzing  the  sentence 
from  Evangeline:  , 

.  *ln  the  rear  of  the  house  from  the 
garden  gate 
Ran  a  pathway  thru  the  great  groves 

of  oak  to  the  skirts  of  the  limitless 
prairies," 

**In  the  rear  of  the  house''  was 
called,  by  the  pupil  first  reciting, 
an  adverbial  phrase.  ''1  do  not  see," 
said  one  thoughtful  child,  "why  that 
can't  be  an  adjective  phrase  modifying 
pathway;  discussion  resulted  in  the" 
conclusion  that  if  the  writer  meant 
3   rear  pathway   the  phrase   may   be 


called  an  adjective  phrase,  but  if  he 
meant  to  give  an  attribute  of  "ran"  by 
telling  that  the  pathway  ran  in  a  certain 
place  it  is  an  adverbal  phrase. 

Another  sentence  from  the  same 
poem  called  forth  discussion  in  the 
same  lesson  though  of  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent character,  "Then  as  the  herds- 
man turned  to  the  house 
Thru  the  gate  of  the  garden 
Saw  he  the  forms  of  the  priest  and  tlie 

maiden 
Advancing  to  meet  h'lin" 

Here  the  challenged  phrase  was, 
"Thru  the  gate  of  the  garden."  Does 
it  modify  "saw"  or  "turned?"  The 
answer  finally  decided  upon  by  the  class 
was  given  by  one  of  the  members: 
"Since  *As  he  turned  to  the  house'  is  a 
clause  and  'Thru  the  gate  of  the  gar- 
den' is  a  phrase  not  in  the  clause,  it 
must  modify  'saw.'  " 

The  analysis  of  these  two  sentences 
led  the  pupils  to  see  that  while  we  can 
generally  determine  definitely  the  rela- 
tion of  any  element  of  the  sentence  to 
the  other  elements  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected, sometimes  two  diflferent  con- 
structions may  be  allowed  and  each  in- 
terpreter be  right  according  to  his  light. 

Quite  diflferent  from  either  of  these 
is  that  of  the  boy  who  in  analyzing  the 
sentence,  "Iron  can  be  easily  bent  when 
it  is  red  hot,"  called  "red  hot"  a  predi- 
cate noun.  "Why  Otto,"  said  the 
teacher,  "does  'red  hot'  name  some- 
thing you  can  see  or  feel  or  taste?" 
"Yes  ma'am,"  answered  Otto  in  all  in- 
nocence, "I  have  often  eaten  them  from 
the  lunch-wagons  on  the  corner."  His 
acquaintance  with  the  Frankfort  sau- 
sages, commonly  called  "red-hots,'*  was 
more  intimate  than  that  of  his  teacher. 

This   well   illustrates   the  diflFerence 
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between  an  interpretation  that  may  be 
oorrect  and  yet  not  be  the  ordinary  one, 
3,ncl  a  totally  wrong  conception  of  what 
the  author  has  intended  to  say  by  his 
^v'ords.  Thoughtless  reading  and  poor 
questioning  were  both  to  blame  in  this 
oase. 

These 'simple  illustrations  show  that 
ai-io.lysis  should,  according  to  present- 
day     standards  of  teaching  grammar, 
first,    last,  and  always  emphasize  the 
thought  in  the  sentence.     The  ability 
to  g'et  this  is  necessary  to  clear  speaking 
ai-id    intelligent  reading. 

-A^mialysis  and  parsing  lead  to  keen 
observation,  logical  thinking,  critical 
judg-ing,  clear  and  accurate  statement. 
This  cannot  but  result  in  clear  mental 
action,  thoughtful,  individual  but  toler- 
ant interpretation.  This  result  cannot. 
^^  course,  be  gained  by  mere  formal 
memorizing  of  rules  of  grammar  and 
^classifying  of  words. 

^hc  child  must  proceed  on  a  scien- 
^ino  hasis.  He  must  interpret  his  own 
^^F^^^x-ience — that  is,  the  expression  of 
"IS  ci>^vm  thoughts. 

^^^l^e    teaching  of  grammar    rightly 

^^ridxicted    necessitates  the  subjective 

^^i?^  of  one's  own  thoughts,  and  it  is 

'^^5^     after  wide  investigation  and  nu- 

^^<:ius    illustrations    that  a  pupil   is 

^^^^^r  for  the  statement  of  the  simplest 

^^/"^^^rsal  truth  in  grammar.  Moreover 

^^^    should  be  the  outcome  of  his  obser- 

^^i^on  and  investigation  stated  in  the 

to   2 


English  of  which  he  is  master.  Af- 

sufficient  investigation  he  is  ready 

ccept  the  general  truth  in  a  clear-cut 

^*>^iiition  as  given  in  a  text-book,  and 

attach  to  it  the  grammatical  term. 

■X^t  IS  clear  that  the  pupil  who  ap- 

^*^^aches  the  study  of  the  sentence  witli 


to 


Pi- 


^^  purpose  of  disco\'ering  the  work  of 


every  word  in  it,  who  studies  the  ex- 
pression of  his  own  thoughts,  who 
truthfully  reports  his  observation  so  far 
as  he  is  able  with  the  data  he  has  on 
hand  and  who  builds  up  his  own  con- 
clusion and  then  applies  the  correct 
term,  is  pursuing  a  scientific  method. 

But  to  proceed  upon  this  scientific 
basis  requires  a  subjective  activity  of 
the  mind  almost  equal  to  that  required 
b)'  the  study  of  logic  and  psychology. 
Indeed  when  we  approach  even  in  the 
simplest  way,  such  topics  as  mood  and 
tense,  we  are  dealing  with  psychology 
of  a  rather  abstruse  sort. 

Right  here  arises  the  question  of  how 
early  the  mind  of  a  child  is  able  to 
grapple  with  such  activities  as  these. 
Perhaps  you  will  say  that  they  are 
called  forth  as  much  by  other  studies 
as  by  grammar,  but  I  am  unwilling  to- 
concede  that  such  fineness  of  judgment, 
such  weighing  and  balancing  of  deli- 
cate shades  of  meaning,  such  subjective 
examination  of  the  mental  processes, 
is  called  forth  by  any  other  subject. 

That  children  comprehend  this  diffi- 
culty of  interpreting  explains  somewhat 
the  reason  for  their  predilection  for 
other  subjects.  In  the  recitation  in 
grammar  indeed,  a  question  is  definitely 
decided  so  far  as  possible,  but  in  the 
preparation  of  the  lesson  such  an  ex- 
penditure of  thought  is  required  and 
such  indefinite  conclusions  can  often- 
times be  reached  that  any  child  prefers 
to  work  a  page  of  problems  in  arithme- 
tic to  analyzing  one  fairly  difficult  sen- 
tence, because  to  do  the  latter  he  must 
display  a  power  of  judgment  beyond 
that  required  by  arithmetic  or  any 
other  study.  That  either  of  two  con- 
clusions which  he  has  finally  drawn 
may  be  right  is  puzzling  to  his  imma- 
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ture  mind.  He  prefers  arithmetic.  Here 
the  result  is  right  or  wrong  in  an  abso- 
lute sense. 

It  does  not  seem  that  children  below 
the  seventh  grade  are  competent  to 
grapple  with  these  problems  which 
arise  even  in  the  simplest  work  in 
grammar,  and  I  cannot  see  that  any 
harm  would  result  if  the  study  of  gram- 
mar were  not  entered  upon  until  the 
high  school  period. 

Granted  that  it  may  begin  in  the  sev- 
enth grade,  we  are  confronted  with  the 
question:  Are  two  years  sufficient  to 
do  what  is  necessary  before  the  pupil 
can  meet  the  demands  of  the  high 
school?  It  is  not,  and  unless  the  work 
is  much  simplified  because  of  more 
moderate  demands  from  the  high 
schools,  a  mere  smattering  is  all  that 
is  possible. 

Upon  careful  consideration  of  the 
matter  one  is  appalled  at  even  the  num- 
ber of  utterly  unfamiliar  terms  with 
which  a  pupil  must  become  acquainted 
to  be  properly  prepared  to  enter  high 
school. 

Most  discouraging  it  is,  too,  for  a 
pupil  who  has  mastered  these  terms,  to 
find  upon  entering  high  school,  that  the 
teachers  use  a  totally  different  gram- 
matrical  vocabulary  from  the  one  with 
which  he  is  familiar,  and  he  is  accused 
of  being  ignorant  of  something  he 
knows  quite  well  but  does  not  recognize 
in  its  new  garb. 

Three  years'  experience  as  a  Latin 
teacher  leads  me  to  believe  that  half  the 
complaints  about  the  ignorance  of 
grammar  of  jnipils  who  enter  the  high 
school  from  the  grades  is  caused  by  this 
one  fact.  I  see  no  remedy  for  it  but 
that  the  high  school  teacher  either  learn 
t/je  vocahuhry  to  which  the  majority 


of  her  pupils  are  accustomed  or  teach 
grammar  in  the  high  school. 

Furthermore,  either  the  high  schools 
must  expect  less  grammar  better 
taught,  or  be  willing  to  teach  what  can 
not  be  taught  in  the  grades.  From 
whatever  side  the  matter  is  approached 
it  seems  to  me  but  one  conclusion  can 
be  drawn — grammar  ought  to  be 
taught  in  the  high  school. 

The  age  of  the  pupil,  the  fact  that  in 
his  study  of  Latin  or  some  modern  lan- 
guage he  is  getting  at  the  basis  of  our 
grammar,  the  close  connection  between 
grammar  and  the  scientific  English 
which  he  must  master  here,  his  training 
along  other  scientific  lines,  the  ease 
with  which  he  is  able  to  master  the  ter- 
minology so  closely  allied  to  the  data 
from  which  most  of  it  is  derived,  are 
all  favorable  factors  to  teaching  gram- 
mar better  here. 

As  to  the  other  side,  if  grammar  is 
not  taught  before  the  seventh  grade  or 
is  left  until  the  high  school  period,  what 
shall  take  its  place?  Of  course  there 
must  be  some  training  in  English 
which  must  come  largely  through  liter- 
ature and  composition.  For  excellent 
.  work  in  either  of  these,  a  knowledge  of 
grammar  is  not  necessary  although 
when  the  pupil  is  mature  enough  gram- 
matical training  will  strengthen  his 
powers  along  either  line. 

We  are  all  acquainted  with  great 
masters  of  English  whose  knowledge 
of  grammar  was  practically  nil. 

There  is  certainly  enough  that  can 
be  done  in  the  way  of  teaching  the  use 
of  good  English  in  si)eaking  and  writ- 
ing before  beginning  the  study  of 
grammar.  I  have  a  theory  that  not 
much  written  composition  should  be 
done  before  the  fifth  grade.    Oral  wort 
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yell  clone  before  this  will  give  strength 
to  tlie  writing  undertaken  at  this  pe- 
riod- 

1     l>^lieve,  however,  that  nothing  is 

more      debilitating  than  mere  talking, 

undirected  and  promiscuous.     In  this, 

as  in   xvriting,  quality  rather  than  cfuan- 

tity    sHould  count.     There  should  be  a 

point  to  what  is  being  said  and  nothing 

that    has  not  some  bearing  upon  this 

shoul  cl  be  allowed. 

An  important  thing  in  this  period,  as 
well  as  later,  is,  I  believe,  the  acquisi- 
tion o  f  a  strong,  vigorous  and  generous 
vocabulary. 

Here  may  begin  the  study  of  the  cor- 
rect use  of  "shall"  and  "will,"'  "may" 
and  **can,"  "lie"  and  "lay,"  "sit"  and 
s^t,"  though  the  pupils  who  have  been 
caref txlly  taught  will  ho.  familiar  with 
their  uses.  Much  repetition  will  be 
necessary  before  the  children  are  firmly 
grounded  in  these  forms. 

•^Uring  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  as 

well    as  in  the  seventh  and  eighth,  lan- 

8^^§re  as  an  art  rai:her  than  science 

•should  be  the  aim.     No  difficulty  will 

^Tiet  if  the  pupils  are  interested  in 

"^nat   they  are  asked  to  write  and  so 

*^^"^  something  to  say.    Here  a  limited 

^oca^bulary  will  be  found  a  great  draw- 
baclc, 

"^vipils  should  be  encouraged  tp  ex- 
^  ^^s  themselves  beautifully,  using  fig- 
^^    of  speech  and  the  best  vocabulary 


of 
th 


"^vhich  they  are  masters.     I  believe 
"^^5^    should  be  urged  to   the   use   of 


of 


^\very  language"  as  well  as  figin*es 
speech. 

Tlie  results  will,  of  course,  be  lu- 

^^^ous  oftentimes  but  the  taste  of  the 

^^Idren  can  be  cultivated  to  such  an 

^^^nt  that  this  will  be  no  lono^er  true. 


Imagination  must  be  brought  into  play 
and  strengthened. 

Although  I  know  that  one  of  the 
foremost  educators  of  the  country  is 
opposed  to  developing  lumior  in  chil- 
dren of  this  immature  age,  I  believe  it 
is  a  good  thing  if  directed  into  the  right 
channel.  This  may  be  done  by  the  use 
of  conundrums  and  humorous  anec- 
dotes, and  sometliing  has  been  accom- 
plished if  our  boys  and  girls  learn  only 
how  to  appreciate  and  tell  a  good  story. 
Excellent  work  can  be  done  in  debate 
also,  where  one  must  keep  to  the  point 
with  clear-cut  deiinite  statements  or 
he  is  lost. 

The  agitation  all  over  the  country, 
tlie  demands  of  the  educators  from  the 
universities  down  to  the  ungraded 
schools  for  better  language  training, 
shows  the  awakening  that  is  taking 
place  concerning  this  question.  Never 
before,  perhaps,  were  the  markets 
flooded  with  such  numbers  of  books, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  intended  for 
training  in  English  as  an  art  divorced 
from  English  as  a  science,  or  grammar. 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  success 
along  this  line.  We  cannot  1)e  our 
brothers'  keepers  in  this.  Each  must 
be  a  light  unto  himself  and  must  teach 
what  he  finds  is  needed  in  his  particu- 
lar locality.  Some  specific  things  can 
be  required  but  the  teacher  who  would 
successfully  teach  English  must  <ret  his 
material  from  whatever  source  he  can 
and  vitalize  it  with  his  own  individu- 
ality. 

Moreo\er,  there  is  no  royal  road  to 
getting  successful  work  from  i)upils  in 
written  composition.  Children  will 
generally  reach  up  to  whatever  stand- 
ard is  set  them,  and  if  they  know  that 
all  written  work  m  co\\\\y>s\\ao>\\  \\^\>^ 
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thoroughly  examined  and  handed  back 
with  helpful  suggestions  thereon,  and 
that  it  must  be  re-written  unless  up  to 
a  certain  standard,  the  work  will  be 
better  done  in  the  first  place. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  I  take  the 
liberty  of  summing  up  the  few  facts 
presented  in  this  paper: 

1.  Successful  teaching  of  grammar 
according  to  present-day  standards  re- 
quires that  we  proceed  on  a  scientific 
basis,  which  involves  activities  of  the 
mind  not  fitted  to  immature  students. 

2.  Grammar  is  not  necessarv  for  cor- 


rect speaking  and  writing  but  a 
edge  of  it  does  tend  to  produce 
gent  reading  and  forceful  speak 
writing. 

3.  There  is  no  child  but  can 
a  great  degree  of  facility  in  tt 
lish  language  even  if  he  is  nevei 
grammar. 

4.  The  high  school  is  the  pi 
training  in  scientific  English  01 
mar  for  at  that  period  the  mine 
child  is  able  to  grapple  with  it 
cacies. 


A  QUERY. 


(A  friend  was  reading  the  editorial  in  the 
September  number  on  "A  Change  in  the 
Point  of  View."  while  riding  on  a  railway- 
train.  He  was  moved  to  write  down  the 
following  suggestions  which  he  has  per- 
mitted us  to  publish,  together  with  our  own 
comment  upon  the  same.  The  field  is  open 
to  our  readers,  and  they  are  invited  to  enter 
it  if  they  **have  a  concern  on  their  mind" 
which  they  feel  moved  to  utter.) 

**These  opposing  energies  are  of  the 
nature  of  spirit.'* 

I  do  not  see  how  energy  is  ever  of 
the  nature  of  spirit  (rational)  unless  it 
manifests  itself  under  the  forms  of  law 
(thought).  Until  we  have  discovered 
the  law  of  these  energies,  then,  how  can 
we  identify  them  really  with  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  spirit?  Wherever  the 
law  has  been  revealed  the  identity  of 
energy  and  one  aspect  of  mind  seems 
clear  to  me. 

"The  mutual  attraction'*  of  two  bull- 
dogs is  evident  but  it  is  not  a  manifes- 
tation of  love,  except  the  love  of  -i 
fight.  Possibly  the  ''equilibrium''  is  a 
fight  since  it  involves  repulsion  as  well 
as  attraction  and  repulsion  is  not  love. 
Is  there  any  psychology  in  plant  life 
further  than  the  fRtality  of  causation, 


the  adaption  of  means  to  ends, 
know  that  the  poet  (philosoph 
called  our  attention  to  ^the  h 

"There's  a  belted  bee  in  the  > 
cup, 

And  he's  taking  his  tithes  of 
antry 

But  never  a  thought"  etc. 

How  can  there  be  any  psy 
without  a  thought?  And  how  m 
has  the  orchid  a  thought? 

But  that  isn't  fair.  Then 
thought  because  I  can  think  it 
a  psychology  (of  me)  ? 

The  constitution  of  the  aton 
genesis  of  an  essential  condition 
It  is  "the  promise  and  potency" 
Life  is  its  final  cause.  Theol 
it  is  nothing  unless  life  finally 
out  of  it.  I  see  a  likeness  to  se 
It  is  the  essential  condition  of 
ality,  the  occasion  for  the  exe 
rationality, — more,  the  awakeni 
sciousness,  the  opening  sense 
ship  unto  the  world  (mind)  ; 
its  lowest  terms;  the  mental  pi 
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that  it  is  feeling,  also  uncon- 
\i\\\  and  the  promise  and  po- 
again)  of  thought. 
life  (mental)  of  the  universe  is 
;e  beat  of  the  ideal  in  the  pro- 
f  the  world  as  it  moves  through 
I  and  returns  upon  itself  (seed 
Tree — tree. )  Fate — no 
1.  Sensation  is  the  automatic 
:or  reflex  action  in  the  earth - 

Consciousness  is  not  usable 
e  organism  is  capable  of  a  va- 

reactions,  a  variation  in  its  ac- 

not  agree  with  you  as  to  where 
)gy  should  begin.  It  has  slight 
.nee  (animal  psychology)  until 
V  enough  of  human  psychology 
pret  animal  mental  activity 
believe  that  psychology  should 
ith  one's  own  experiences. 

the  view  which  calls  the  psy- 
ivity  will,  '*man  at  work  in  the 

But  feeling  is  its  explanation. 
;s  because  he  feels  and  he  does 

feeling  may  realize  itself. 
an  never  be  at  peace  with  him- 
il  he  feels  right.  He  is  so  con- 
living  in  an  ethical  world,  that 
never  feel  right  (sane)  unless 
tes  himself  to  an  altruistic  life 
service).  Hence  the  import- 
the  .view  that  so  exalts  social 
y  as  an  end  to  be  attained  in 
n.  The  modern  world  hun- 
1  thirsts  for  the  practical  (ser- 
e)  and  religion  must  cease  to 
;tem  of  thought  and  must  be 
•nduct  (service).  Cliristian 
is  trying  to     measure     every- 

terms  of  service — to  make 
eel  right.  Its  doctrine  tries  to 
he  intellect  and  healing  is  the 
ivity  for  tlie  will,  for  healing 


makes  the  strongest  appeal  to  the  feel- 
ings. 


COMMENT. 

'*I  do  not  see  how  energy  is  of  the 
nature  of  spirit.''  Is  it  of  the  nature 
of  matter — as  matter  is  distinguished 
from  spirit — supposing  the  universe  tr> 
consist  of  matter  and  spirit.  My  con- 
tention is  that  the  universe  is  essen- 
tially spirit — *'of  the  nature  of  spirit'' 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  a  t<;u'-verse. 
Motion  or  stress  is  one  phase  of  spirit- 
activity.     Thought  another. 

"Unless  it  manifests  itself  under  tlie 
forms  of  law."  Is  it  conceivable,  that 
the  psyche,  which  creates  the  world 
ever  manifests  itself  except  orderly — 
i.e.  under  the  forms  of  law? 

*'Until  we  have  discovered  the  laws 
of  these  energies  how  can  we  identify 
them  with  the  essential  nature  of 
spirit?"  Does  not  spirit  act  under  law 
whether  or  not  we  discover  the  law? 
Who  has  ever  identified  the  laws  of 
energy  with  the  nature  of  spirit?  Is 
not  that  identity  involved  in  the  fun- 
damental assumption  of  the  spiritual 
origin  of  the  universe? 

'*The  mutual  attraction  of  two  bull- 
dogs is  not  a  manifestation  of  love.'' 
The  bull-dog  is  not  generally  conceived 
to  be  the  creator  of  nature  and  man. 

**Repulsion  is  not  love," — How  do 
we  know  that?  Perhaps  repulsion  is 
as  truly  an  act  of  love  as  is  attraction. 
How  about  generation  and  de-genera- 
tion in  the  evolution  of  the  world?  Is 
not  degeneration  a  part  of  the  pro- 
cess. Is  it  less  love  because  it  tears 
down  ? 

**Is  there  any  psychology  in  plant- 
life  further  than  the  fatality  of  causa- 
tion?"    Is  the  causation  in  plant-life 
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any  more  fated  than  the  causation  in 
man?  Psychology  is  psyche-logos — 
the  nationality  or  law  of  the  psyche. 
The  plant  is  one  phase  of  the  activity 
of  the  creative  psyche — as  is  also  the 
animal — and  both  are  prophetic  of  the 
human  soul : — so  says  Aristotle  and  so 
you  believe.  In  a  very  true  sense  there 
seems  to  be  a  psychology  of  animal  life, 
and  an  adumbration  of  it  in  the  life  of 
the  vegetable. 

"How  can  there  be  psychology  with- 
out thought?'*  How  can  there  be  God 
without  me?  Is  not  the  activity  of 
God  or  creative  spirit  psychological  as 
much  and  infinitely  more  than  is  the  ac- 
tivity of  man  ?  What  is  the  human  soul 
other  than  the  absolute  spirit  in  a  lim- 
ited phase  of  its  activity?  The  ani- 
mal soul  is  still  more  limited  and  yet 
more  is  the  vegetable  soul.  (See  Snid- 
er's  introduction  to  his  Philosophy.) 

"The  constitution  of  the  atom  is  the 
genesis  of  an  essential  condition  of 
life."  Better  to  say  that  the  atom, 
however  constituted,  is  the  lowest  man- 
ifestation of  life  in  tlie  material  world. 
It  must  be  life  in  some  form. 

I  was  thinking  about  life;  you  seem 
to  be  thinking  about  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal life.  Life  is  active  everywhere, 
and  in  myriad  shapes,  from  star-dust 
to  absolute  spirit. 

"Life  is  the  essential  condition  of 
rationality."  The  more  essential,  be- 
cause more  fundamental,  condition  of 
the  human  reason,  is  the  atom.  Self- 
consciousness  is  now  seen  to  be  the  end, 
to  date,  of  the  line  of  development  be- 
ginning with  the  atom..  Feeling  is  one 
of  the  recent  stages  of  growth — the 
prophesy  of  the  final  attainment  of  feel- 
ing — the  love  of  Jesus,  and  higher 
st/7/^  the  love  of  God, 


"I  believe  that    psycholog 
begin     with  one's     own  exp 
Certainly  if  we  would   sepa 
from  his  progenitors.     If     h 
know  himself  in  his  history, 
see  himself  as  a  culminatioij 
series  of  events.     Pedagogic 
best  that  he  should  first  kn< 
thing  of  himself  that  he  may 
the  lower  fojms  of  life,  by 
Some  of  these  days  the  schoo! 
him  this  experience  before  he 
the  formal  study  of  psycholoj 

"I  like  the  view  which  call 
chic  activity  anil,  but  feeling 
planation.''  You  seem  to  n 
in  this  statement,  that  feeli 
source  of  the  will,  since  w 
plained  by  it.  It  looks  to  me 
ing  produces  will  (by  will  I 
liberate  choice)  as  an  auxiliai 
in  attaining  rational  freed 
tional  freedom  is  the-  highes 
ment  of  love  yet  possible  to  r 
ing  is  the  active,  purposeful 
the  world  bringing  things 
Moral  will  is  choice  in  the 
ethical  duty.  The  acts  of  an 
nine-tenths  of  the  acts  of  mai 
ing,  gviided  by  intelligence  o 
Whether  we  call  the  ess 
ture  of  spirit  thought,  or  wil 
ing,  matters  not  to  the  think 
call  it  will  he  sees  that  the  v 
and  feels;  if  thought,  then 
wills  and  feels:  if  feeling,  th 
thinks  and  wills.  It  must  I 
there  is  not  one  self — but  thi 
My  contention  is  that  for  oi 
purposes  in  pedagogics,  we 
easily  get  the  psychological  er 
the  teaching  where  it  is  most 
the  present  time  by  thinking  c 
as  feeling,  and,  too,  we  will 
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closer  to  the  religious  consciousness  of 
the  most  enlightened  of  the  race.  The 
stone  which  the  builders  have  rejected 
has  been  rejected  because,  apparently, 
the  essential  nature  of  the  self  was  not 
recognized  in  their  study  of  the  intel- 


lect and  will — these  later  forms  of  ac- 
tivity having  been  taken  on  to  guide 
and  aid  the  self  in  the  attainment  of 
its  ultimate  end  of  being  perfect  as  the 
Father  in  heaven  is  perfect — the  attain- 
ment of  perfect  love. 


FRIENDSHIPS  WITH  NATURE. 

ANGELINA  W.  WRAY. 
I. 


AT    THANKSGIVING. 

Grace  and  Evelyn  were  sitting  on 
ilrs.  Kent's  sheltered  l^ack  porch  play- 
ing with  their  dolls. 

**I  brought  my  newest  baby  over 
with  me,"  Gracie  remarked  in  motherly 
tones.     **She  only  came  a  week  ago." 

*'I  have  a  new  baby,  too,"  said  Eve- 
'p-  "She's  younger  yet.  She  only 
got  horned  day  before  yesterday." 

"Oh!"  Gracie  looked  disgusted, 
'^^^ell,  I  was  mistooked.  My  baby 
came  this  morning." 

*'A11  right,  I  don't  mind  if  you  want 
^^^  youngest  baby,"  Evelyn  agreed 
^^veetly.    "Have  you  named  her  yet?" 

''Ves.     Her  name  is  Ruth.     I  used 
^^  have  a  teacher  named  tliat  when  T 
)^'^s  a  little  girl.    Miss  Ruth  R.  Flem-  ' 
^^?i  was  her  name.     She  was  a  lovely 
lady." 

**You  didn't  think  so  yesterday  when 
^*^^  made  you  stand  in  the  corner." 
7^'^lyn  forgot  her  imaginary  character 
^^  her  interest  at  this  statement. 

Gracie  frowned.  *'She  always  vieani 
^  be  nice.  And  I  was  sometimes  pretty 
^^'^^8gly  when  I  was  a  child." 

**And  you  talked,  too.  And  you  gig- 
gled—" 

*'Those  days  are  past."  Grace  strug- 
^^^^1  to'  maintain  her  calm  tones  but 


in  spite  of  herself  indignation  made 
her  voice  tremble  as  she  added.  "You 
needn't  be  so  smart,  Ev-lyn  Kent.  You 
think  you're  so  good.  I  guess  you  think 
youVe  as  good  as — as  good  as  God." 

"Gracie  Neal!" 

"Yes,  but  you're  not.  God  is  the 
bestest  one  that  ever  was.  He's  bet- 
ter than  you  and  your  father  and  your 
mother" — 

"Yes,  and  he's  better  than  your 
father  an'  mother,  too,"  Evelyn  said, 
goaded  to  unusual  rebellion. 

"I  know  it.  He  never  does  anything 
wrong,  or  says  anything  wrong  or 
thinks  anything  wrong.  And  He  can 
make  anything  He  wants.  He  made 
the  sky  and  the  grass  and  the  trees 
and" — 

"And  you  an'  me,  and  old  people  an' 
babies,  and  dolls" — 

"He  didn't  make  dolls." 

"Well,  He  made  the  people  that 
make  dolls,  so  it's  just  the  same." 

"Um.  Say,  Ev'lyn,  do  you  know 
what  I  wish  most  of  anything?" 

**Xo.    What  is  it?" 

**I  wisli  He'd  make  a  live  baby  and 
send  it  to  our  house." 

**Maybe  He  will." 

''Maybe,  but  Im  afraid  not." 

"You  might  ask  Him." 
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'*I  have,  lots  of  times,  but  I  haven't 

seen  any  yet.     Td  Hke  somebody  to 

play  with,  somebody  right  in  my  own 

.  house.     You  have  two  sisters  and  a 

baby  brother." 

The  dolls  had  been  forgotten  during^ 
the  deep  discussion. 

"He  might  send  it  at  Thanksgiving," 
Evelyn  suggested.  "You  know  Miss 
Fleming  told  us  how  He  sent  the  rain 
and  sunshine,  so  the  corn  and  wheat 
would  grow  and  the  fruit  get  ripe  for 
winter.  Maybe  He's  keeping  a  little 
baby  for  you  to  play  with  all  the  cold 
days." 

Gracie  sighed.  "My!  I  hope  so. 
That's  all  I  need  to  make  Thanksgiv- 
ing perfect." 

As  she  ran  home  her  quick  eyes 
noted  every  sign  of  the  approaching 
holiday.  The  wind  was  crisp  and  cold. 
But  little  snow  had  fallen  as  yet,  but 
the  clouds  hung  low  and  heavy  over 
the  bare  fields.  From  almost  every 
house  along  the  way  festive  odors 
floated  out  on  the  air. 

She  stopped  to  exchange  greetings 
with  "grandfather"  Jasper,  the  village 
patriarch,  who  had  no  relative  living, 
save  one  daughter,  yet  who  was  grand- 
father to  old  and  young. 

"Good  afternoon,  little  Miss  Fly-a- 
way," he  exclaimed  slowly.  "Look> 
as  if  we'd  have  a  snowy  Thanksgiv- 
ing." 

"Yes,"  the  little  girl  assented.  "And 
everything  smells  so — ^so  Thanksgiv- 
ing-y.  Don't  you  like  this  time  of 
year,  grandfather?" 

"Rest  time,"  the  old  man  said  turn- 
ing his  gaze  toward  the  gray  clouds. 
'Time  to  stop  and  thank  the  Heavenly 


forget  that.  Miss  Flyaway,  in 
frolic  to-morrow." 

"I'll  remember,"  said  Grac 
that  night  after  an  unusually 
prayer  she  added, 

"And  please  God,  surprise 
morrow  by  sending  a  dear  litth 

Tlie  next  morning  she  awol 
ually  early  and   listened   inter 
vainly  for  the  sound  of  baby 
laughter. 

"It  didn't  come  yet,"  she  Sc 
deep  disappointment.  "But  n 
will  before  I  go  to  bed  to-night 

She  accompanied  her  fai 
church,  and  sat  so  stiff  and  str 
the  minister's  pew  during  tl: 
prayer  and  longer  sermon  thai 
old  ladies  present  regarded  h 
unusual  approval. 

It  was  a  union  service  of  tl 
Graham  churches.  Bennie 
father  preached;  "one  of  the 
and  most  eloquent  sermons  we 
heard,"  so  his  listeners  assurec 
its  close,  but  the  stately  word 
over  the  child's  head  conveyi: 
meaning.  She  was  vaguely  o 
that  the  "almighty  and  all-wis 
ligence  whose  mandate  formed 
lished  and  controls  the  univei 
cording  to  the  preacher's  < 
phraseology,  was  the  familiar  f 
the  school-room  talks  who  he 
the  world  beautiful.  Still  moi 
did  she  understand  that  by  th< 
tionate  Omnipotence  providin 
nance  for  bodily  necessities" 
ferred  to  the  loving  care  th 
caused  the  earth  to  yield  its 
harvest.  But  looking  up  at  hi 
face  she  did  understand  that  h 
like  her  own,  was  full  of  love  a 


Father  for  all  His  goodness.     Don't     itude. 
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So  she  dreamt  and  w(Midered  and 
prayed,  a  fair-haired  little  child  alone 
in  the  big  pew,  mingling  with  her 
thanks  an  undercurrent  of  petition  for 
the  new  gift  she  so  strongly  desired. 

When  the  service  closed  she  was 
feverishly  impatient  to  get  home. 

''Come  on,  papa,  please,"  she  begged 
pulling  the  ministerial  coat-tails. 
"Come,  let's  hurry.  I  want  to  see  if 
aiiyl3ody*s  come  while  we  were  In 
church." 

Tine  house  was  full  of  laughter  and 
mvisic  when  they  entered.  All  Gracie's 
lively  aunties,  sturdy  uncles,  big  cous- 
ii^s,  both  grandmas,  and  three  grand- 
pas were  there,  and  her  pale  pretty 
motlner  looked  quite  gay  and  animated 
in  the  midst  of  the  bustle  and  fun,  but 
she   saw  no  sign  of  a  baby's  presence. 

**;Maybe  there's  too  much  noise 
her^,"  she  thought  to  herself  and 
searched  carefully, through  the  other 
rooms  without  result. 

She  felt  distinctly  aggrieved.  Had 
sh^  not  prayed  earnestly  through  the 
chvixch  service  that  she  might  be  ''sur- 
P^"ised"  at  noon?  However,  it  was  ut- 
terly impossible  to  nurse  one's  sorrow 
^^  disappointment  in  that  merry  crowd. 
^^ci  as  the  afternoon  wore  on  and  the 
^^v-i  light  deepened,  she  felt  the  real 
^Wanksgiving  spirit  coming  into  her 
"^^rt  again. 

JVfter  tea  she  stood  alone  in  her 
^^ther's  study,  watching  the  white 
^^kes  falling  over  the  garden  and  sing- 
^^g  the  song  she  had  learned  at  school. 

_      '•"Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  fruit  and  for 

^     Gold   of   the   harvest   that   whitened   the 
^l«ln; 

For  all  the  kindness  that  follows  our  way, 

Father,  we  thank  Thee  to-day. 

^    Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  sunshine  so 
^l-ight. 


Patter  of  raindrops  and  snow  falling  light. 
Flowers  of  summer,   and  autumn   leaves 
gay. 
Father,  we  thank  thee  to-day. 

Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  parents  and 
friends  ; 

'  All  the  good  gifts  that  Thy  loving  heart 
sends. 

Gratefully,  tenderly,  gladly  we  say. 

Father,  we  thank  Thee  to-day." 

The  light-hearted  party  had  gone. 
The  house  seemed  doubly  quiet  with 
the  laughter  hushed,  but  as  the  child 
looked  out  at  the  lights  glimmering 
through  the  darkness  she  said  half- 
aloud, 

'*God  has  gived  me  lots  of  things 
even  if  He  didn't  give  me  what  I  asked 
Him  last,  and  I  do  thank  Him." 

"What  did  you  ask  Him,  dear?" 
H^r  mother  had  come  in  so  quietly  that 
Grace  had  not  heard  her. 

"Oh  I  are  you  there,  mamma  ?  Why, 
I  just  asked  Him  to  make  a  baby  for 
me  for  Thanksgiving, — not  a  doll 
baby,  a  live,  really,  truly  baby,  one  that 
could  squirm  and  cry  and  hugh.  I 
thought  maybe  it  would  be  here  this 
morning,  but  it  wasn't.  And  after 
church  I  looked  all  over,  but  it  hadn't 
come  yet.  I  told  Him," — she  hesi- 
tated a  moment,  "I  told  Him  you 
weren't  very  well  and  maybe  you 
wouldn't  want  to  bother  with  a  very 
big  baby,  so  He  could  just  make  a  wee, 
wee,  teenty,  tonty  little  one,  only  put 
the  breath  in.  And  I'd  help  you  take 
care  of  it.  But  He  didn't  send  any  at 
all." 

"Perhaps  He's  saving  it  for  Christ- 
mas." 

So  earnest  was  the  gentle  voice  that 
Gracie  looked  up  startled. 

"You  don't  truly  think  so,  do  you, 
mamma?" 

"Yes,  I  think  so." 


•Reprinted  from  Primary    Education    by  permlBBion. 
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"Did— did  God  tell  you  so?"  she 
looked  straight  into  the  smiling  eyes 
that  seemed  to  hold  new  tenderness  in 
their  depths. 

"Yes,  He  told  me." 

"Well,"  .said  Gracie,  **Then  it's 
true,  for  God  never  told  a  lie.  And 
you  don't  think  it  will  be  too  much 
trouble  for  you?" 

"No,  dear,  God  very  seldom  sends 
one  of  His  little  strangers  without 
sending  mother-love  and  father-love 
with  it,  and  when  we  have  love  then 
all  the  trouble  is  easy. 

"Why!  you'll  be  its  mother,  won't 

you  ?     I  never  thought  of  that.  Doesn't 

that  seem  funny,  mamma?    And  papa 

will  be  its  father !  Does  he  know%  too  ?" 

1  es. 


Gracie  meditated  in  happy  silence. 

"This  is  the  nicest  Thanksgiving 
Day  I've  ever  had,"  she  said  at  last. 
"My !  that  dear  little  baby!  I  can  hardly 
wait  to  see  it." 

When  she  had  been  tucked  in  bed 
she  lay  awake  a  long  time  staring  out 
at  the  wintry  world.  The  clouds  had 
broken  and  the  full  moon  sailed  slowly 
through  the  sky.  Moved  by  a  quick 
impulse  she  rose  suddenly  and  kneU 
beside  the  bed  burying  her  curly  head 
in  the  white  coverlet  as  she  murmured 
sleepily  but  happily, 

"Dear  God,  I  thank  you  over  and 
over  and  over  and  over,  forever  and 
forever.  Amen." 


THE  VACCINATING  TEACHER. 

RUTH    COBDEN. 


As  the  children  say,  the  vaccinating 
teacher  had  come.  In  the  office  were 
a  dozen  little  beginners  on  the  thorny 
pathway  of  knowledge,  with  bared 
arms,  and  wide  open  eyes.  Miss 
O'Brien  ushered  in  Robert,  the  bold, 
who  never  had  been  known  to  quail, 
who  in  his  brief  scholastic  career  had 
never  come  upon  any  question  he  could 
not  meet  with  some  answer  and  who 
never  had  flinched  in  any  of  his  new 
experiences.  But  when  his  sleeve  Vv'ent 
up,  and  after  an  alcohol  rub  on  the 
fated  spot,  the  doctor  lady  proceeded 
to  make  ready  her  tiny  instrument  of 
torture,  a  wail  like  one  from  a  lost  soul 
burst  forth  from  the  rebellious  Robert. 
A  little  conversation  followed  as  he 
watched  the  syringe-like  instrument  do 
its  beneficent  W(.)rk ;  then  he  burst  out, 
"My  pa's  got  a  pistol,  too.''  *'And 
what  does  vour  father  do?"  was  asked 


to  divert  the  fractious  lad.  "Well,  he 
gives  away  lunches^,"  came  from  the 
boastful  youth.  A  queer  look  passed 
between  teacher  and  doctor,  and  when, 
a  few  days  later,  Miss  O'Brien  passed 
a  nearby  corner  and  read  the  tale,  "A 
clam  with  every  drink,"  and  saw  the 
subdued  Robert  sunning  his  arm  with 
tender  care,  she  understood  anew  this 
lavish  giving  away  of  lunches. 

Xow,  Becky  was  the  personification 
of  contrariness  and  the  despair  of  her 
much-tried  teachers.  If  the  order  came 
to  stand,  she  alway  sat,  if  told  to  go^ 
she  would  stay.  Fate,  and  the  Rules 
and  Regulations  of  the  School  Board 
and  Board  of  Health  combined  landed 
her  in  the  clutches  of  the  "vaccinating 
teacher."   But  she  w^ould  not — she  pro — 

tested, — she     delayed, — she   pouted, 

and   soon  there  were   several   of  he^K" 
companions  ready  to  follow  her  e^ — 
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anipfe,  for  bad  behavior  is  as  contag- 
ious   as  -measles.       "Lest   the'  office- 
full    of  young  hopefuls  go  out  on  a 
strike,  as  is  the  popular  form  of  resist- 
ance in  these  latter  days  since  spanking 
is  out  of  fashion,  Becky  was  returned, 
summarily  but    temporarily,     to     her 
room,     to  await     developments.     But 
still    she  would  not — and  her  mother, 
for   like  mother,  like  daughter,  would 
not.      The  doctor  went  to  the  home  that 
chanced  to  be  near,  and  used  all  of  her 
persuasive  faculties    to  no  avail.     So, 
<iespairing  of  the  case    she  arose  to 
leave    them    with  this  parting  forecast 
^f  Becky's  doom,  "Well,  I'll  let  Becky 
gro  tliei-|  and  some  day  when  she  is  a 
young-    lady  and  has  her  face  all  dread- 


fully scarred  by  small-pox,    you    will 
find  it  is  too  late  to  be  vaccinated.'' 

Ah !  Visions  of  Becky  disfigured,  her 
fair,  smooth  skin  covered  with  those 
ugly  scars,  the  sight  of  which  would 
even  eclipse  the  glory  of  Becky's  lovely 
shining  brown  braids,  and  nobody  to 
marry  "mine  Becky."  That  indeed 
was  too  much !  So  very  meekly  this 
time,  Becky's  sleeve  went  up  and  her 
mother  consented  to  the  ordeal.  And 
now,  thanks  be,  it  is  hoped  no  small- 
pox \\\\\  ever  prevent  Becky's  figuring 
in  a  wedding  with  all  its  attendant 
glories.  For  what  fate  so  cruel  can 
come  upon  any  of  these  Rachels  and 
Rebeccas  as  that  no  Abraham  or  Isaac 
shall  choose  them  to  walk  the  ways 
their  mothers  have  trod  ? 


A   QUESTION   OF   ANTIQUITY. 

'      FRANK   E.    CIIAXNON, 
"The  Vinelands,'*  Bethesda,  Md. 


Tin 


*^^  antique    silver    cream    pitcher 

^.    ^     stood  three  and  a  quarter  inches 

,    ^*^>  but  it  had  a  very  dignified  bear- 

^*       It  looked  around  proudly  with  a 

.      ^     contemptuous  sneer  upon  it's  lip, 

^^^^   it  said: 

J  When  you  people  are  a  little  older, 

^^   is,  if  you  live  long  enough  to  reach 

^        ^t  may  be  termad  a  respectable  old 

g^^^>  you  won't  talk  such  a  lot  of  non- 

-_^  ^^e.     The  idea  of  boasting  that  one 

J.  ^     ^X^^enty-seven  years  of  age — why  it's 

J       ^iculous.     I  only  considered  myself  a 

^      *^y  when  I  was  that  age,"  and  the 

^^^xity  bit  of  silver  turned  away  with  a 

,-^^^xt  from  the  Wedgewood  salad  bowl, 

^^t  had  been  speaking  before. 

**0h,  well,  you  know,"    mildly  re- 
^^^^nstrated    the    receptacle  for  salad. 


**in  the  case  of  a  silver  cream  pitcher 
it's"— 

"Who's  a  'pitcher'?"  angrily  snap- 
ped the  first  speaker.  "When  you 
speak  of  me,  kindly  call  me  a  jug,  if 
you  please.  A  'pitcher,'  indeed;  why 
that's  a  great,  big,  ugly  thing;  it  stays 
upstairs  in  the  bedrooms  or  goes  to 

the  well of  course  you've  heard  of 

the  pitcher  that  went  to  the  well, 
haven't  you?" 

"Why,  yes,"  answered  the  salad 
bowl,  wearily.  "I  have  heard  about 
that,  and  I  really  knew  better  than  to 
call  you  a  'pitcher,'  for  I,  too,  was  born 
in  this  country;  I  am  not  what  they  call 
'imported,'  you  know.  Living  here  so 
long  among  these  overseas  gentry  has, 
however,  maHe  me  forget     a     lot     of 
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things,"  and  the  speaker  turned  a  witli- 
ering  look  upon  the  German  Black 
Forest  thirty-hour  clock  and  the  large 
American  mirror. 

**So  it  appears/'  commented  the 
pitcher,  severely. 

''What  I  should  like  to  know/' 
loudly  shouted  a  cut  glass  tumbler 
from  the  other  end  of  the  table,  "is 
how  you  folks  who  are  constantly  call- 
ing attention  to  your  great  age,  are 
going  to  prove  it.  You  say  you  are 
so  old,  but — "  and  the  tumbler  j^used 
significantly. 

The  little  cream  pitcher  barely 
deigned  to  notice  the  doubter,  but  the 
servers  in  the  salad  bowl  clattered  an- 
grily. Then  a  dainty  silver  toast  rack 
that  sat  in  the  middle  of  the  table, 
spoke  in  a  soft,  musical  voice. 

"As  for  that  matter,  with  us  real 
silver  folks,  it  can  easily  be  proved — 
that  is,  if  we  are  made  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, as  the  Trade  Mark  Act  says/'  and 
the  toast  rack  looked  hard  at  the  Amer- 
ican silver  spoons  and  forks. 

"We  have  'sterling'  stamped  on  us," 
they  all  cried  hastily.  "We  are  genu- 
ine." 

"Quite  so,"  sweetly  replied  the  rack, 
but  it  was  a  matter  of  age  we  were  dis- 
cussing, you  will  recollect.  The  word 
'sterling*  imparts  no  information  on 
that  point." 

"Toint!'  did  you  say,"  echoed  a 
long  olive  fork,  that  had  just  caught 
the  last  word  in  the  conversation. 
"Well,  if  it's  a  point  you  are  speaking 
of,  I  should  say  that  I  easily  have  the 
longest  in  this  assembly." 

"Silence!"  rang  the  French  carriage 
clock,  from  where  it  was  sitting  on  the 
mantle  shelf,  and  it's  hands  pointed  to 
halt-past  ten. 


"As  T  was  remarking:/'  resun 
toast  rack.  "If  the  authenticity 
age  is  called  into  question,  I  thii 
we  British-made  silver  folks  wi 
little  difficulty  in  proving  what  \ 
For  myself,  I  don't  claim  any 
age,  but  at  the  same  time,  I  a 
tainly  entitled  to  some  respect  c 
score. 

I  am  what  is  called  an  'Early  ' 
ian,'  but  if  my  friend  the  crea 
will  kindly  turn  this  way,  I  wil 
you  all  that  we  are  marked  in 
manner  that  it  is  impossible  foi 
deceive  anyone." 

"With      pleasure,"      assentec 
,  pitcher,   as   it  gracefully   rever 
position. 

"Now,  you  will  observe,"  coi 
the  toast  rack,  "that  there  are  fc 
pressions  immediately  under  the 
our  friend.  The  first  is  that  of 
w^ith  one  paw  uplifted.  That  is 
a  'Lion  passant.'  Next  comes  t 
face  of  a  leopard  with  a  crowi 
the  letter  G  in  the  old  Roman  < 
ter  and  last  the  profile  of  a  mar 
those  four  marks  tell  \)^  that  the 
pitch — ,  I  mean  jug,  was  born  i 
don  in  the  reign  of  King  Georj 
the  year  1722.  I,  too,  bear  four 
just  under  my  centre  bar.  Min« 
lion,  an  anchor,  the  letter  'C  a 
profile  of  a  woman.  They  sho 
I  was  born  in  the  year  1834 
reign  of  Victoria  and  that  I  wa: 
at  Birmingham  in  Warwickshii 

"Dear  me!  how  wonderful," 
lated  a  perky  little  salt  cellar. 

"Not  at  all,  when  you  know  h 
done,"  replied  the  rack.     "Wh 
a  salt  cellar  might  remember 
leopard's  head  crowned  shows  t 
article   that  bears   that   impresi 
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ma.cle  in  London,  or,  if  an  anchor, 
ma.c.l«  in  Birmingham,  and  as  for  the 
lioiT.^  surely  everyone  knows  that  is  the 
clt.1t:>'"  mark  of  the  government  for  sil- 
ver. As  for  the  letter,  that  tells  me 
tl\^  date  and  anyone  can  understand  it 
if  they  have  common  sense.  With  the 
first  year  of  a  new  king  or  queen,  they 
commence  to  stamp  each  piece  of  sil- 
nier  made  during  that  year  with  the 
letter  'A ;'  next  year  it  is  a  *B'  and  so 
on  right  through  the  reign  until 
twenty  letters  have  been  used,  or  until 
the  monarch  dies." 

**Bvit  if  he  or  she  lives  longer  than 
the  twenty  years;  what  then?'*  loudly 
^ho^lt:ed  the  triangular  cheese  dish, 
whicl-i  was  beginning  to  get  interested 
and  xvishing  there  was  Hall  Mark  for 
chii-ia.,  too. 

*"In  that  case,   which   occurs   quite 

often  J  they  devise  a  different  sort  of 

^  ^^tter  and  begin  all  over  again.    Now 

^"        Queen  Victoria's  reign      they    ran 

^'^"»"c>ugh    the    alphabet  three  times,  I 

^*^  i  ril<  it  was,  and  the  last  time,  so  I  am 

^^1^,  they  put  the  letters  on  a  shield. 

^^  f   oourse  we  all  bear  the  impression  of 

y^^  e     liead  of  the  ruler  in  whose  reign 

^^'^^     >vere  made.     Thus  my  friend  the 

^^p^^n  pitcher — I  mean  jug — is  marked 

^^"^^h    a  lion  passant,  the  letter  *G'  in 

^     Roman  style,     a    leopard's    head 

^^"^vned  and  the  head  of  King  George 

.    ^   I*^irst,  which  proves  that  it  was  born 


i^  year  1722. 


cor- 
ch 


C^orrect!"  cried  the  pitcher,  "quite 
^^ct,  my  friend,  and  a  great  many 


tux- 


^^tiges  have  I     seen     since     I     was 


^*^^d  out  from  Master  Wakefield's 


^Icshop  in  June  of  that  year.' 
^^^    brand  new  silver  muffineer  that 
^^c3  at  the  corner  of  the  table,  said, 
politely: 


sto, 


*•  Would  it  be  troubling  you  too 
much  to  relate  some  of  your  experi- 
ences ?  I  feel  sure  you  must  have  had 
some  interesting  ones  in  all  that  long 
l>eriod,  and  there  is  plenty  of  time  now, 
for  luncheon  will  not  be  served  for  an 
hour  and  a  half.'' 

The  pitcher  smiled  modestly  and 
then  replied : 

**If  it  is  agreeable  to  the  rest  of  the 
company,  t  have  no  objection,  but  I 
do  not  wish  to  bore  anyone." 

"Not  at  all,  we  shall  be  delighted," 
murmured  several  of  the  spoons  and 
forks,  and  the  big  eight-day  hall  clock 
shouted  lustily  from  it's  position  out- 
side the  room:  "Hear,  Hear,"  as  it 
struck  the  hour  in  deep  musical  tones. 
The  rest  of  the  company  settled  them- 
selves in  attitudes  of  attention  and  the 
silver  pitcher  began. 

**I  was  born,  as  our  friend  the  toast 
rack  has  stated,  in  the  year  1722,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  King  George  I.  I  well 
remember  that  year,  because  later  in  it 
I  changed  hands,  my  first  owner  being 
ruined  by  the  South  Sea  Bubble.'/ 

"*The  South  Sea  Bubble,'  "  echoed  a 
big  Black-jack  that  was  sitting  on  the 
sideboard  surrounded  by  several  little 
demijohns.  "Why,  I  recollect  that 
very  well,  too.  My  master  lost  his  en- 
tire fortune  in  it." 

"You!'  cried  the  pitcher  in  surprise. 
"Why,  I  didn't  know  you  were  that 
old." 

"I  had  not  thought  it  worth  while 
to  mention  before  so  many  specimens 
of  antiquity,"  modestly  replied  the 
Black-jack,  "but  I  was  born  during 
Cromwell's  Protectorate.  I  once  stood 
on  the  table  of  the  Earl  of  Essex;  and 
Cromwell,  himself,  has  drunk  from  the 
little  Demijohns  you  see  around  me." 
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"Then  you  are  a  genuine  old  Black- 
jack," cried  several  of  the  company  at 
the  same  time. 

"I  am  genuine.  You  will  see  no 
black  leather  like  mine  at  the  present 
time,  nor  for  that  matter,  any  of  the 
curious  hammered  silver  with  w^iich  1 
am  mounted — but  I  interrupt;  pray 
proceed,  my  ancient  silver  friend.'' 

But  somehow  the  pitcher  seemed  to 
have  lost  it's  interest  in  thf  history  it 
was  relating,  and  after  mumbHng  a 
few  more  sentences,  it  stopped  and 
stood  sulking,  looking  enviouslyy  at  the 
old  Black-jack.  So  one  of  the  little 
Demijohns  took  up  the  conversation 
and  commenced  relating  how  the  great 
Protector  had  once  touched  it's  rim 
with  his  lips  in  the  house  of  the  Earl 
of  Essex  in  1645,  ^'^^  year'  that  the 
battle  of  Naseby  was  fought.  "Oh, 
I  am  very,  very  old  and  venerable,''  it 
concluded,  in  conceited  tones. 

"My  young  friends:"  sang  a  deep 
powerful  voice,  that  seemed  to  fill  all 
the  room.  "It  amuses  me  greatly  to 
hear  you  all  chattering  and  boasting 
about  your  antiquity.  Why  do  you 
know  that  you  are  all  babies — mere 
babies  compared  with  me?" 

All  the  things  in  the  room  stayed 
still  and  began  staring  about,  but  no 
one  could  tell  from  whence  the  voice 
came.  All  they  saw  was  the  branches 
of  the  big  yew  tree  that  stood  outside 
on  the  lawn,  swaying  in  the  breeze.  At 
last  the  bread  fork,  which  by  reason 
of  being  handed  about  so  much,  had 
become  bolder  than  the  rest,  said : 

"Who — that  is,  where  arc  vou,  mv 
friend?" 

"Where  am  I?  Why  in  the  same 
place  that  I  have  been  in  for  the  last 
three  thousmii]  years,  more     or     less, 


and  where  I  am  likely  to  stay  for 
more  thousand — that  is,  withe 
meet  with  some  accident.  I  ai 
Yew  tree." 

"The  Yew  tree!"  echoed  seve 
the  company  at  the  same  time,  " 
we  didn't  know  that  vou  were  s( 
old." 

**Possibly  not,  but  it's  a  fact  < 
same;  why  I  was  a  grown-up 
when  Caeser  landed  on  these  sh 

"Caeser!  who  was  he?"  aske< 
pitcher,  "Was  he  as  great  as  F 
Fox,  or  did  he  make  a  new  cc 
like  this  Washington,  whom  the 
ror  is  always  talking  about?" 

The  Yew  tree  smiled  a  pitying 
and  then  it  said : 

"Yes,  Caesar  icas  a  great  man 
haps  as  great  as  your  Washingi 
your  Pitt  or  your  Fox.  Some 
have  even  said  he  was  greater.  ] 
way,  do  any  of  you  little  folks  h 
to  have  heard  of  Alfred,  the  Gre 
Harold,  the  Saxon;  or  Willian 
Conqueror;  King  John,  who  j 
the  Magna  Charta;  or  good  ( 
Bess  or •" 

"Stop!"   cried   the   Black-jack 
have  heard  of  her.     I     heard 
Hampton  speak  of  her  once." 

"Really,"  said  the  Yew,  "so 
have  heard  someone  speak  of  her 
Well,  you  are  getting  on.  I  wor 
any  of  you  ever  heard  of  Alex; 
the  Great." 

"No"  cried  several     voices: 
was  he?" 

"Oh,  nobody  much;  about  on 
with  your  Pitt  or  your  Fox,  I  suj 
but  I  recollect  once  when  I  was 
hundred  years  old  hearing  ai 
tree  speak  of  him.  They  said  h 
a  felk^w  who  liad  conquered     al 
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woi-ld   and    was   sigliing   because    he 
co-Lildn't  find  another  world    to    con- 

-:A.ll  the  time  the  big  Yew  was  talk- 
ing"^ the  antiques  were  fidgeting  about 
inside  the  room,  and  at  last  the  Black- 
jaolc,  ^vho  was  about  the  oldest  of  them 
all,  x-epeated  the  words  of  the  cut  glass 
tiii"iih>ler  who  had  spoken  at  the  com- 
ineiieement  of  the  discussion. 

Well,  perhaps  you  are  all  old ;  you 
Kay  you  are — but — er  have  you  any 
Ha.  11  marks  or  something  like  that  to 
prove  Mr 

*']Sro"  said  the  Yew,'*  I  have  no  Hall 
^"^"^^.i-lcs,  neither  have  I  any  hammered 
siK'-er  or  old  black  leather  about  me, 
^^^^t^  I  have  something  l^etter  and  more 
coi-icl^isive  than  these  things  to  prove 
^^y  ^ge.  Man's  marks  may  lie.  Na- 
tur^3  never  do.  I  bear  nature's 
niarlcs." 

**How?  What?  When?"  cried  every- 
Ix^cl^r  in  the  room  at  the  same  time. 

"*I  said  that  man's  marks  may  lie, 
^^"*"t  trliat  nature's  never  do.  Let  me  ex- 
P'*^ii>.  to  you  w^hat  I  mean. 

I      once  knew  an  old  silver  tea  tray; 

^^     l^ast,  it  was  supposed  to  be  old.    It 

^^*^^^^^ci  on  that  sideboard  in  this  very 

^'-^*^^xm  for  many  years  and  claimed  to 

^^^c^been  made  in  the  reign  of  Queen 

'^'■^^•T.e.     It  bore  the  Hall  mark,  as  you 

c^ll      it  J  of  that  date,  but  one  day  the 

"^^^ster  of  this  mansion  had  an  expert 

I'l^r^  to  see  his  antique  things,  and  that 

^^^r>ert  breathed  on  the  mark  on  the 

^^  ^iter  and  showed  it's  owner  that  it 

^^.^^    a  fraudulent  mark.     He  showed 

'^"^"^    the  solder  line     all     around     the 

r  ^^"^"iping  and   proved  .that   the  mark 

^^  l:>een  cut  out  from  a  little  silver  tea 

^Poon  of  that  date     (Queen    Anne's) 

^^-^    put  in  the  big  waiter.     Then  the 


master  of  this  house  cried  out  that  he 
had  l)een  swindled  and  was  in  a  great 
rage  and  went  to  London  to  see  the 
man  who  sold  him  that  tray,  and  when^ 
he  came  back  he  had  it  packed  up  and 
sent  back  to  where  he  got  it  from. 

So  you  see  sometimes,  my  young 
friends,  your  fine  marking  is  at  fault. 
Now  you  can't  perpetrate  a  fraud  like 
that  on  nature,  and  I'll  tell  you  how  I 
prove  my  age,  if  you  really  want  to 
know.'' 

All  the  ancients  in  the  room  did 
want  to  know,  even  the  aristocratic 
cream  pitcher  going  so  far  as  to  say  it 
was  "slightly  interested." 

"It  is  a  very  simple  matter"  said  the 
Yew — * 'merely  a  little  arithmetic — 
that's  all.  You  know  botanists  have 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  that  a 
tree  adds  a  line  about  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  to  it's  circumference  every  year. 
That  is  an  established  fact  now.  I'll 
give  you  little  ones  a  small  sum.  If  a 
tree  is  four  feet  in  circumference,  how 
old  is  it?" 

None  of  the  antiques  could  answer. 

"Why  that's  simple;  a  second  grade 
hoy  could  do  that  in  his  head,  I  should 
think.  Why,  four  hundred  and  eighty 
years,  of  course.  I  don't  mean  you  to 
understand  that  every  tree  grows  at 
exactly  that  rate;  some  of  the  fast 
growing  trees  develop  much  quicker, 
but  then,  they  die  much  sooner.  All 
us  l(^ng-lived  trees  grow  at  that  rate, 
however.  My  trunk  is  very  large,  as 
you  have  perhaps  noticed.  It  is  twenty 
seven  feet  in  diameter  and  my  exact 
ai^e  is  three  thousand  two  hundred  and 
forty  years.  The  great  botanist  De- 
candole  measured  me  about  a  hundred 
years  ago  and  pronounced  me  then  to 
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be  three  thousand  one  hundred  and 
forty  years  old,  so  I  think  I  can 
truthfully  say  that  I  am  the  oldest  or- 
ganic monument  in  the  world." 

**Not  at  all;  nothing  of  the  kind," 
rudely  shouted  the  keen  north-east 
wind,  as  he  came  roaring  up  from  the 
sea.  "I  have  seen  a  tree  in  the  dark 
continent  that  is  much  older  than  you. 
Two  thousand  years  more.  It  is  a  great 
big  Baobad  and  lives  in  the  centre  of 
Africa.  The  scientist  Humboldt  places 
its  age  at  five  thousand  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  so  you  are  not  the  old- 
est tree  in  the  world,  by  any  means,  my 
friend." 

The  great  yew  was  silent,  for  it 
knew  that  the  wind  could  not  lie,  so 
it  stood  wrapped  in  meditation,  and  at 
that  moment  the  gentleman  in  whose 
grounds  it  grew,  passed  by,  accompan- 
ied by  two  or  Ihree  friends. 

"By  the  way,"  said  one  of  them, 
stopping  under  the  old  tree,  **I  noticed 
in  the  paper  the  other  day  that  some 
Mexican    scientists     had  disc<n'ered  i 


huge  cypress  tree  which  it  was 
was  nearly  double  the  age  of  th 
yew.  It  was  claimed  that  it  w 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty 
old  and  the  circumference  of  it's 
was  found  to  be  one  hundred  and 
teen  feet  and  ten  inches." 

"By  Jove!"  ejaculated  an 
"that  beats  the  old  African  bao 
read  of — beats  it  by  more  than  a 
and  years,  too.  I  wonder  if  th 
any  limit  to  the  age  of  some  of 
things." 

The  great  Yew  tree  heard  whc 
said,  and  the  old  Black-jack  ar 
little  Demijohns  and  the  cream  f 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  antiques 
their  heads  and  began  to  have 
exalted  opinion  of  themselves  tha 
merly,  and  the  wind,  as  it  died 
that  evening,  whispered  softly  a 
them: 

"Why,  I  am  older  than  all  o 
put  togther  and  a  lot  to  spare,  b< 
for  I  was  'in  the  beginning.'  " 


THE  WINNEBAGO  COUNTY  ANNUAL. 


Superintendent  O.  J.  Kern,  of  Winnebago 
county,  Illinois,  has  a  habit  of  putting  out 
his  reports  in  such  a  way  that  the  things 
accomplished  for  the  schools  and  the  things 
he  wants  to  have  done  next  stand  out  and 
speak  for  themselves.  He  does  tBls  by  the 
use  of  photographs  of  what  Is,  and  by  care- 
fully arranged  tables  of  facts.  His  annual 
for  1905  is  a  beautiful  record  of  four  lines 
of  work.  First,  he  makes  figures  talk  on 
the  subject  of  consolidation  of  school  dis- 
tricts, showing  in  the  summary  of  cost  for 
all  country  schools  in  the  county  that  the 
consolidated  school  costs  less,  per  pupil 
actually  served,  than  more  than  half  of  the 
other  districts  and  furnishes  a  nine  months 
school  instead  of  eifjht,  also  two  years 
of  a  high  school  course.  He  also  gives  a 
very  valuable  table  in  pages  10  and  11  show- 
/ns-  the  complete  statistics  for  organization, 


management,  cost,  and     results     in 
townships  in  Ohio,  of  consolidated  i 
that  have  been  In  operation  from  1 
ten  years. 

The  second  topic  of  Mr.  Kern's  re 
beautifying  school  grounds.  He  glvej 
ty-three  pages  to  pictures  from  actu: 
tographs  which  are  very  fine  In  artli 
feet  and  tell  the  whole  story  of  wh 
been  done  and  what  should  be  done. 

Chapter  three  Is  devoted  to  school 
les,  and  chapters  four  and  five  to  th 
experiment  club  and  to  agrlcultur 
school  gardens.  There  are  some  wo: 
pictures  In  these  chapters  and  excell 
ports  showing  the  valuable  results  ob 
Everyone  Interested  In  country  schoc 
lems  should  see  superlntenent  O.  J. 
last  four  reports.  His  address,  is 
lord,  lYUivols. 
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Ci^^^^'ent  Events  Department 

A    TTfc  OTithly  Analysis  of  News  with  Reference  to  its  Use 
as  an     .^k. led  in  the  Regular  Work  of  the  School. 

By  Francis  B.  Atkinson, 
El<ilitor  The  Little  Chronicle,  Chicago. 


AArx:».s  and  methods  for  making  the  use 
01  Ciax-xent  Events  in  teaching  most  effective 
'^"*  ti^e  discussed  in  this  department.  A 
tex.t-V>^>ok  on  this  subject,  discussing  the  use 
A  *  ^^'^  ^°^®  ^°  connection  with  Geography, 
^*^^xaietic.  History,  Civics,  Language  and 
^^^'^^ture  will  be  sent  to  teachers  and 
BCHoox  authorities  on  request. 

I^B2^ADING  AND  THE  RELATED  ARTS. 
Literature. — First  Article. 

'^'^  d  recent  address  before  a  young  ladies' 
Senai^-ji^ry,  Governor  Hoch  of  Kansas  spoke 
®'  ttx^  evils  of  newspaper  reading.  As  Gov- 
^'^'^^^x*  -Hoch  is  the  proprietor  of  a  news- 
P^J^^x-,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  he  meant  to 
f*^     that  all  newspaper  reading  is  harmful. 


It   i. 


pleasing  to  note  that  a  member  of  this 


j^x^aas  Text-Book  Commission,  Mr.  D.  O. 
^^C3xTiy,  has  come  to  the  defense  of  Editor 
*^ocil:^  against  any  aspersions  that  might  be 
*^5^oXved  in  the  advice  of  Governor  Hoch 
^oov^t  the  harmfulness  of  newspaper  read- 


'.  McCray  takes  the  position  that  the 

^^■^"^^^  of  newspaper  reading  depends  upon 

t*^^     xeader;  that  a  newspaper  is  a  very  val- 

^^-^^^  thing   or   a   very   harmful   thing   for 

yovi.ng  people   to   read— depending   entirely 

^OC>oxi  what  parts  of  it  they  read  and  how 

t-ti^^y-  read  them.    He  believes  that  the  study 

^^    Current  Events  as  supplementary  to  and 

^^llvistrative  of  the  text-book  should  be  made 

-     ^^rt  of  the  daily  program  in  every  school 

^    Kansas  and  that  the  state  text-book  law 

^nouicj  be  so  amended  as  to  make  this  a 

"■^guirement. 

In'^^Wspapers  and  literature,  as  represented 

t^  T^^X^t  books,  are  often  spoken  of  as  if  the 

co»;    "^ere  antagonistic,  but  is  this  true?    In 

P3^^5^^ction   with    the    remarks    in    this   de- 

to    ♦  J?^®°^  °^  ^^®  relation  of  Current  Events 

caj,  **«  study  of  History,  attention  has  been 

SDc;^^  to  the  well-known  fact  that  all  great 

jx^^^^hes  on  public  affairs  relate  to  contem- 

sp^^-J^eous  events  and  conditions,  that  the 

teij^^^r  derived  his  impulse  from  life  con- 

thj^^^^'T  to  him  and  that,  in  the  nature  of 

Po^J%?s,  this  must  always  be  so;   so  the  im- 

g^^^^uice  to  this  branch  of  Literature  of  a 

cl^^^ine   interest  in   current   affairs   seems 

11^  ^-x*.    It  is  plain  that  we  cannot  make  pub- 

8^^^^  Speakers  simply  by  studying  the  great 

dovJ^^^®^  °'  the    past — although     this     un- 

^•^tedly  has  a  value  and  an  important  one. 

^^'^t  students  of  literature  have  come  to 


recognize  that  an  interest  in  and  knowledge 
of  contemporary  life  has  an  important  rela- 
tion to  most  other  forms  of  literature,  as 
well.  The  eminent  French  critic,  Taine,  has 
perhaps  developed  this  idea  most  fully  in 
his  monumental  "History  of  English  Litera- 
ture." The  greatest  E^nglish  poets  were 
also  men  of  the  world,  men  of  affairs.* 

The  pro^r  use  of  Current  Events  In  con- 
nection with  tfife  study,  and,  If  I  may  so 
express  myself,  practice  of  literature  brings 
the  student  In  broadest  contact  with  the 
world  about  him  and  trains  him  to  think 
about  those  aspects  of  contemporaneous  life 
which  it  is  profitable  to  think  about;  thus 
fulfilling  the  conditions  precedent  to  liter- 
ary production  referred  to  by  Professor  Hal- 
leck.  To  write  and  talk  about  the  great 
human  interests  of  today  should  be  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  work  of  the  student  of 
Literature  in  order  to  give  this  study  the 
most  practical  bearing  on  his  own  life  work. 

Our  relation  to  Literature  has  a  passive 
and  an  active  side;  and  the  study  of  Litera- 
ture In  school  properly  alms  to  develop  not 
only  our  power  to  appreciate  the  literary 
expression  of  others  but  to  think  effectively 
and  express  effectively  for  our  own  pur- 
poses. In  the  preceding  paragraphs  we 
have  been  laying  special  stress  on  the  use 
of  Literature  as  an  aid  to  self-expression; 
partly  because  this  seems  to  us  to  be  the 
more  Important  use  of  the  two,  and  partly, 
perhaps,  because  we  think  the  schools  ought 
to  do  more  along  this  line.  We  believe 
that  too  large  a  proportion  of  time  In  the 
study  of  Literature  Is  devoted  to  teaching 
the  pupils  to  admire  and  too  little  to  teach- 
ing them  to  do.  Another  strong  argument  iu 
favor  of  devoting  more  attention  to  self-ex- 
pression seems  to  be  that  by  this  very  act 
we  are  also,  In  the  most  effective  way,  de- 
veloping appreciation  of  the  work  of  others; 
we  never  appreciate  the  successful  efforts 
of  others  so  much  as  when  we  have  tried, 
whether  successfully  or  not,  to  do  the  same 
thing  ourselves. 

♦Speaking  of  Chaucer,  Professor  Halleck. 
In  his  school  text  on  English  literature, 
says:  *'Had  he  not  kept  in  close  touch  with 
life,  he  could  never  have  become  such  a 
great  poet.  In  this  connection  we  may  re- 
mark that  England's  second  greatest  writer, 
Milton,  spent  his  prime  in  attending  to  af- 
fairs of  state."  Again:  "Even  Shakespeare 
could  not  make  bricks  without  straw.  Here 
we  have  a  fresh  application  of  the  pyscho- 
logical  truth  that  the  Imagination  Is  de- 
pendent for  Its  material  on  the  stores  of 
knowledge  gleaned  from  the  world  by  the 
exercise  of  our  own  senses,  by  learning  from 
other  people,  and  by  thinking  over  what 
we  have  IViua  Xeaxive^." 
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SAFETY   OF  THE  N.B.A.  FUNDS. 
One  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition   to 
the   present   administration    of   the   N.E.A., 
upon  learninfTof  the  dual  iifo  <»f  Mr.  Douj^h- 
erty,  who  is  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  funds, 
asks  the  writer  if  he  does  not  blush  with 
shame  for  defendng  the  action  of  the  active 
members   at  their   last   meeting  at  Asbury 
Park.     The   assumption,  seems    to   be   that 
since  Dougherty  has  proved  recreant,  a  rep- 
resentative  government   Is   a   demonstrated 
failure;   and  there  seems  to  be  the  further 
implication    that    since    Dougherty    was  ti 
trustee}  be  has  robbed  the  treasury  of  the 
JV.£7.A.     Our  shame  is  oiir  insistancc  that  a 


representative  democracy  ia  a  better 
ernment  for  the  N.  E.  A.  than  Is  govern: 
by  popular  vote  of  an  annual  conventlc 
the  association.  The  logic  of  some  p< 
is  a  thing  past  finding  out. 

But  there  was  some  reason  for  an 
lest  Mr.  Dougherty's  high  standing  as  a 
of  honor  and  a  successful  financier  s 
have  enabled  him  to  get  control  of  1 
funds. 

An  investigation  of  the  matter  has  i 
it  clear  that  Dougherty  has  had,  at  no 
the  control  of  any  of  these  securities 
of  the  investment  of  the  money  ace 
lated  from  year  to  year.  Albert  G.  Lan< 
had  the  custody  and  investment  of  the 
manent  fund.  At  the  Boston  meeting  o 
trustees  it  was  deeded  to  invest  in 
class,  conservative  bonds  as  the  mortg 
became  due.  At  the  St.  Louis  meeting 
Lane  recommended  and  it  was  so  ord 
that  the  First  Tru^t  and  Savings  Ban 
Chicago  be  made  the  custodian  of  the  f 
in  trust,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  c 
man  and  secretary  of  the  board  of  trus 

It  was  also  arranged  that  the  treasu 
account  should  be  in  the  name  of  the  I 
A.  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  ChU 
Money  can  only  be  drawn  by  the  trea^ 
on  checks  made  out  and  countersigne 
the  secretary.  The  Trust  and  Savings  ] 
through  their  expert  is  preparing  a  n 
on  the  cash  value  of  all  reality  upon  w 
first  mortgages  have  been  given  to  s€ 
loans  of  money  belonging  to  the  N 
This  will  be  published  later. 

The  permanent  fund  amounted  in 
1905,  to  $147,000.  It  consists  of  first  i 
gages  on  real  estate:  school  and  muni 
bonds  in  Kansas;  Illinois  bonds;  St.  I 
Terminal  R.  R.  bonds;  and  cash  on  '. 
for  investment. 

The  securities  all  rank  as  first  class 

The  infidelity  of  a  trusted  man  in  a 
place  causes  some  people  to  lose  confid 
in  all  people  in  high  places.  But  the  : 
ber  of  those  unfaithful  to  public  trui 
this  nation  is  too  small,  when  comp 
with  the  number  of  the  faithful,  to  c 
the  thoughtful  citizen  to  lose  faith  In 
fellow  men.  But  for  this  faith  the  busl 
ot  lYvia  comtiVtv  Qo\\\d  wot  be  carried  on. 
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Tliere  is  a  field  of  "frenzied  finance*'  so- 
called,  in  which  the  manipulators  are  strug- 
glimg  to  get  wealth  which  they  do  not  earn. 
But   they  would  not  succeed  in  their  under- 
talKlng  if  it  were  not  for  the  thousands  of 
otlier    people  who  swallow  their  bait  with 
the     €3icpectation  that    they     too     will     get 
wea,lt.li  they  do  not  earn. 

T*l^«  funds  of  the  N.  E.  A.  are  practically 
IS  scLle  today  as  they  would  be  if  they  were 
ill  c^onverted  into  gold  and  placed  in  a 
aX^^3r  deposit  vault  in  Chicago  in  place  of 
b.^  ZELortgages  or  bonds  there  deposited.  A 
t-t.!^  refiection  will  convince  any  thoughtful 
ex^cfton  that  they  are  even  safer.  The  in- 
orca^  from  these  investments  is  an  impor- 
a^xit  item  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  tfie 
TcL^lcDnal  Educational  Association. 


INDIANA  SUPERINTENDENTS' 
MEETING. 
Xxxdiana  superintendents  have  maintained 
k  ^v^ry  active  and  fruitful  association  for 
aaa.xiy  years.  On  November  9,  10,  11,  they 
k^olO.  the  sixteenth  annual  meeting  at  in- 
Alsi.i3.apolis.  There  is  also  a  successful  as- 
sooiation  of  representatives  of  the  city 
BCI1.00I  boards  of  the  state  which  meets  at 
tXi^    same  time. 

I^lie  superintendents  will  discuss  Art 
Study  and  Manual  Training,  English  in 
Blomentary  Grades,  and  will  listen  to  two 
*^ Creeses  by  Supt.  J.  M.  Greenwood  on 
problems  of  superintending,  and  hold  an  in- 
iorna^l  meeting  on  Saturday  morning. 


INAUGURATION  OP  PRESIDENT 

JAMES. 

"^Ix^  formal  installation  of  Edmund  Janes 

****^Os  as  president  of  the  University  of  Illi- 

'^^^s.    which  occurred  on  October  18,  was  the 

^^^^^ion  of  a  remarkable  series  of  educa- 

'^^Q-l  gatherings,  lasting  from  October  15 

^     C>ctober  20.     It  brought  together  nearly 

^^^     hundred  of  the  most  prominent  men 


ilk 


X> labile  life  in  the  state,  and  of  the  noted 


^^^'^     in  educational   circles   from   all.  over 


tUl 


country  and  from  Europe. 


"^xiesday   afternoon     occurred     the     first 

^^etlng  of  the  National  Conference  of  Col- 

^^^s   and  University     Trustees.       Andrew 

^     Draper,   Commissioner   of  Education   of 

^*^^    state  of  New     York,     read     the     prin- 

^«Pa.l  paper  on  'The  University  Presidency" 

'^'^bich   he     advocated     a     strong     cen- 

^^^izatlon   erf   authority   in   the   president. 

J"-  «Tct8.  P.  Monroe,  president  of  the  Massa- 

^Betts   Reform   Club,    took   the   opposite 


view  and  pleaded  for  a  closer  relation  be- 
tween trustees  and  faculty. 

At  the  formal  installation  on  Wednesday 
the  speakers  were  the  Hon.  Charles  S.  De> 
neen,  governor  of  Illinois,  Hon.  Samuel  A. 
Bullard,  Prcbidentof  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Hon.  A.  S.  Draper,  former  president  of  the 
University.  In  his  address  succeeding  the 
formal  ceremonies  of  installation  President 
James  emphasized  £i8  desire  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  may  become  more  thor- 
oughly a  university,  leaving  more  and  more 
of  its  academic  work  to  the  colleges  of  the 
State. 


HON.  L.  D.  HARVEY. 
Mr.  Harvey,  who  is  principal  of  the  wiell- 
known  Manual  Trainings  School  at  Menom- 
inee, Wisconsin,  is  easily  in  the  first  rank 
of  the  apostles  of  manual  training  in  this 
country.  As  an  expounder  of  the  principles 
and  the  practices  of  this  department  of  ed- 
ucation, he  has  no  superior  among  those 
whom  the  writer  has  known.  His  long  ex- 
perience as  teacher  and  superintendent  of 
elementary  schools,  as  president  of  the 
Milwaukee  State  Normal  School,  as  State 
Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  as  a  persistent  student  of  educa- 
tional problems  during  this  entire  period, 
has  made  it  possible  for  him  to  adjust  man- 
ual training  to  the  course  of  instruction  in 
every  grade,  as  but  few  have  been  able  to 
do,  and  the  excellent  opportunities  for  the 
free  working  out  of  problems  In  a  well  en- 
dowed Institution  of  which  he  is  in  full  con- 
trol, have  given  him  a  mastery  of  the 
practice  which  makes  him  an  authority. 
After  listening  to  a  lecture  to  the  teaching 
force  of  Bloomington,  111.,  recently,  the 
writer  wished  that  he  were  a  millionaire 
that  he  might  send  him  through  the  coun- 
try to  preach  the  true  gospel  of  manual 
training  to  the  teachers  and  the  people. 
It  will  prove  a  blessing  to  any  intelligent 
community  that  shall  secure  him  for  a  pop-* 
ular  lecture  upon  this  much-talked-about 
and  but  little  understood  method  of  educa- 
ting the  young. 


A  NEW  BOOK  FOR  THE  TEACHER. 

Teachers  and  lawyers  who  have  become 
established  In  their  vocation  are  the  two 
most  conservative  groups  of  the  learned 
professions.  This  is  as  It  should  be.  Fre- 
quent changes  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  law  and  of  educa.UoxL'«OM\^  \i^  "a^  %cs>ax^^ 
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of  confusion  and  weakness  in  our  social 
order.  But  with  a  nation's  growth  in  knowl- 
edge, and  with  the  new  **occa8ions  and  new 
duties"  which  come  to  a  growing  civiliza- 
tion, there  must  come  a  gradual  change  in 
the  law  of  social  relations  and  in  the  educa- 
tion that  fits  for  them.  A  radical  change 
in  foundation  ideas  that  underlie  social 
order  must  work  radical  changes  in  more 
than  one  of  its  institutions.  For  example: 
With  the  growth  of  the  conviction  that  the 
government  of  a  nation  was  made  to  serve 
the  people,  rather  than  the  people  to  serve 
the  government,  fundamental  changes  in 
the  methods  of  government  arose.  So,  too, 
a  change  in  the  fundamental  conception  of 
the  nature  and  growth  of  the  human  race 
on  this  planet,  must  bring  with  it  a  diflfer- 
ent  theory  and  practice  of  the  education 
of  the  child. 

For  more  than  one  hundred  years  the  con- 
viction has  been  growing  among  those  free 
to  search  for  truth,  that  evolution  is  a  more 
reasonable  hypothesis  for  explaining  the 
advent  of  man  on  the  earth.  This  hypoth- 
esis, in  one  form  or  another,  is  now  univer- 
sally accepted  by  the  informed  throughout 
the  civilized  world.  For  more  than  fifty 
years  it  has  been  the  working  hypothesis  of 
the  searchers  after  truth  In  nature,  and 
never  in  the  history  of  knowledge  has  so 
much  been  discovered  in  so  short  a  period. 

Education  has  been  slow  to  discover  that 
evolution  has  any  message  for  it.  The 
former  hypothesis  that  the  child  entered 
life  with  all  his  powers  equally  niature  and 
awaiting  the  environment  that  should  stim- 
ulate them  to  action,  still  rules  in  all  but 
the  most  favored  schools.  Modern  educa- 
tional literature  declares  that  the  child 
enters  life  as  an  animal,  with  possibilities 
of  arriving  eventually  at  manhood. 

This  is  the  new  point  of  view  of  modern 
education  which  is  destined  to  transform 
our  methods. 

A  recent  attempt  has  been  made  to  set 
up,  in  a  little  book  of  150  pages,  some  guide 
posts  to  help  the  teachers  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  along  the  way  which  evolution 
has  suggested  and  partially  surveyed. 

It  is  a  book  of  practice  chiefly,  and  is  the 
outcome  of  years  of  study  and  experience 
of  a  successful  teacher  and  conductor  of  a 
mothers'  club  in  her  district.  It  is  a  book 
for  general  guidance  and  inspiration  rather 
than  a  manual  of  practice.  It  is  written 
jfor  mothers  as  much  as  for  t;eachers,  and 


and  the  home  into  closer  co-operatlot 
both  the  mothers  and  teachers  use  it. 
Send  sixty  cents  to  the  Public-^ 
Publishing  Ck>mpany,  Bloomington, 
and  a  copy  will  be  forwarded  by  mail 
paid. 


fr/j/  prove  helpful  in   bringing  the  schoolCharleaton. 


SOUTHERN  EDUCATIONAL  ASi 
The  following  is  the  programme  i 
Southern  Educational  Association 
holds  its  next  meeting  in  Nashville,  1 
Wednesday,  November  22,  8:00  p.  m., 
Presbyterian  Church — Joint  meetii 
Southern  Education  Association  and 
elation  of  Colleges  and  Prepar 
Schools  of  the  Southern  States. 

1.  Invocation,  Rev.  J.  D.  Hami 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

2.  Addresses  of  Welcome:  On  Beh 
City  and  State,  Gov.  John  I.  Cox,  of  T< 
see;  on  behalf  of  educational  institu 
Supt.  S.  A.  Mynders,  Tennessee. 

3.  Responses  to  addresses  of  well 
On  Behalf  of  the  Southern  Educal 
Association,  Pres.  E.  B.  Craighead,  T 
University,  New  Orleans;  on  behalf  o 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools,  i 
cellor  R.  B.  Pulton,  University  of  N 
sippi. 

4.  Annual  addresses  of  Presidents: 
Southern  Education  Association,  Free 
Chas.  D.  Mclver,  State  Normal  and  I 
trial  College,  Greensboro,  N.  C:  the 
elation  of  Colleges  and  Schools,  Pres 
Brown  Ayers,  University  of  Tenni 
Knoxvllle,  Tennessee. 

5.  Announcements  by  the  Secret 
of  the  Associations:  For  the  Southern 
cational  Association,  Supt.R.J.  Tighe 
Public  Schools,  AsheviUe,  N.  C;  foi 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools,  ( 
cellor  J.  H.  Kirkland,  Vanderbilt  Ui 
sity,  Niwhville,  Tenn. 

6.  Adjournment. 

SECOND  DAY. 

Thursday,  November  23,  9  a.  m. 

1.  **The  Functions  and  Relation 
State  Universities,"  Pres.D.  B.  Purl 
University  of  West  Virginia,  Morgani 
West  Va. 

2.  '^Educational  Progress  in  the  S 
em  States  During  the  Past  Year,"  b; 
following  State  Superintendents  of  £k 
tion: 

Alabama,  Isaac  W.  Hill,  Montgoi 
Arkansas,  John  H.  Hineman,  Little  I 
Florida,  W.  M.  Halloway,  Talleha 
Georgia,  W.  B.  Merritt,  Atlanta;  Kenti 
J.  H.  Fuqua,  Frankfort;  Louisiana,  J 
B.  Aswell,  Baton  Rouge;  Maryland 
Bates  Stephens,  Annapolis;  Missisc 
H.  L.  Whitfield,  Jackson:  Missouri,  \ 
Carrington,  Jefferson  City:  North  Care 
J.  Y.  Joyner,  Raleigh;  South  Carolina, 
Martin,  Columbia;  Tennessee.  S. 
Mynders.  Nashville;  Texag,  Supt.  Coi 
Austin;  Virginia,  J.  D.  Eggleston,  J 
mond:  West  Virginia,  Thomas  C.   M 
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3.  Appointment  of  committees  and  an- 
nounce men  ts. 

4.  Adjournment. 
Tiiux-sday,  November  23,  8  p.  m. 

1-  **Reality  Education,'*  Pres.  E.  C. 
Bra^nson,  State  Normal  College,  Athens, 
Ga. 

2.  *The  Fourth  Profession,"  Pres.  Jas. 
E.  -A^ment,  State  Normal  College,  Warrens- 
bur  gj-,  Mo. 

3.  Announcements. 

4.  Adjournment. 

THIRD  DAY. 

Friday,  November  24,  9  a.  m. 

1  .     Annual  election  of  officers. 

:^.  ''The  County  Superintendent  and 
His  Mission,"  Supt.  J.  M.  Powers,  Hot 
Spx^Xngs,  Ark. 

».  "Some  City  School  Problems,"  Supt. 
Geo .  B.  Cook,  City  Schools,  Hot  Springs, 
ArW. 

-*.  »*The  Public  High  School,"  Prof. 
P-  IP.  Claxton,  University  of  Tenn.,  Knox- 
▼ill«,  Tenn. 

_  ^.  '*The  Private  High  School,"  Prin. 
^-     R.  Webb,  Webb  School,  Bell  Buckle, 

^  Q.  '»The  Relation  of  the  Southern 
College  to  the  Public  School,"  Prof.  S.  M. 
TiAoker,  State  College  for  Women,  Talla- 
ra-^«ee,  Fla. 

*2,  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of 
*^5.x-ector8. 

Friday,  November  24,  8  p.  m. 

1.    Reports  of  Committees. 

ZL  *'The  Denominational  College  in 
f«>vithem  5klucation,"  Pres.  Henry  M. 
8«*^der,  Wofford  College,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

3.  "A  Plea  for  Some  Old  Ideas/*  Prof. 
^-^Tiry  Louis  Smith,  Davidson  College, 
I>^Tid8on,  N.  C. 

4.  Unfinished  business. 
6.    Final  adjournment. 

In  addition  to  the  above  programme, 
^*^«rc  will  be  unusually  interesting  pro- 
rv^mmes  for  the  departments  of  Superin- 
tendence Associations  of  Colleges,  Nomal 
*^^truction,  Industry  and  Manual  Arts, 
'^ Aministration  and  Child  Study. 

.  The  usual  rate  of  one  fare  plus  25  cents, 
^^11  be  made  oy  the  railroaas.  Limit  of 
^*<^ket8,  Not.  20  to  Nov.  29.  Excellent  ac- 
^ointDodations  for  board  in  hotels  and 
"^^^^rding  houses  will  be  made  at  the  least 
Po^ible  rates. 

13,  ^or  further  information  apply  to  Sec. 
f,^«derick  W.  Moore,  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
Sj.^y,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  or  to  Gen.  Sec.  R.  J. 
*  *ehe,  Asheville,  N.  C. 


"^^B:  INDIANA  gTATB  SUPERINTEND- 
ENT'S REPORT. 
J  A  careful  study  of  the  school  system  of 
^^tana  and  especially  of  its  actual  working. 
^^  shown  in  Superintendent  Cotton's  re- 
^^^t«,  will  give  valuable  suggestions  for  the 
*^'^blic  school  work  in  any  state,  county  or 


district.  In  the  introducton  to  the  last  re* 
port,  a  beautiful  descriptive  picture  of  a 
true  school  mistress  is  given  on  pages  19  to 
22.  It  is  Edward  Eggleston's  tribute  to  his 
teacher,  Mrs.  Julia  L.  Dumont.  Mr.  Eggle- 
ston  begins  by  saying  "as  a  schoolmistress 
Mrs.  Dumont  deserves  immortality."  He 
has  in  this  tribute  made  it  probable  that 
her  ideals  for  her  work  will  rise  again  and 
again  into  the  practice  of  individual  teach- 
ers, because  her  work  has  thus  been  made 
known  to  them. 

Mr.  Cotton's  introduction  is  closed  with 
a  very  clear  discussion  of  '^Education  in  a 
Democracy."  Careful  consideration  will  be 
given  to  many  things  in  it,  by  every  earnest 
reader. 

In  the  body  of  the  report  a  full  outline 
is  given  of  the  work  and  results  sought  to 
be  accomplished  in  the  schools  of  the  state. 
This  is  more  than  a  formal  discussion  of 
the  course  of  study,  although  it  is  printed 
under  that  title.  Mr.  Cotton  also  publishes 
here  some  of  his  admirable  monthly  bulle- 
tins to  the  teachers.  Another  valuable  part 
of  the  report  is  the  description  of  the  town- 
ship institute.  Eight  meetings  of  the  teach- 
ers are  held  each  year  in  each  township. 
These  are  said  to  accomplish  the  most  for 
the  schools  of  any  educational  effort  for 
the  teachers.  An  excellent  chapter,  one 
showing  best  the  working  of  the  system 
in  Indiana,  is  on  supervision.  The  township 
unit  and  the  concentration  of  duties  in  the 
township  trustee  are  commended.  It  may 
be  noted  in  passing  that  the  law.  as  shown 
in  the  form  of  teacher's  contract,  is  not 
yet  adjusted  to  the  requirement  on  the 
teacher  made  by  all  of  these  influences  for 
educational  improvement.  The  teacher 
must  agree  to  use  "only  such  text-books  as 
are  prescribed." 


:,t^9Qi<:-i^;C):i4^: 


THE  ANCIENT  WORLD,  By  Willis  Mason 
West,  568  pages  of  text  and  52  pages 
appendix.  AUyn  &  Bacon,  Boston  and 
Chicago. 

Prof.  West's  "Ancient  History"  has  met 
with  a  deserved  success.  It  fulfills  the  re- 
quirement of  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  Seven,  for  the  first  year's  study  of  gen- 
eral history  to  be  followed  by  a  year  of 
study  given  to  modern  history  so  as  to  pre- 
sent a  general  survey  ot  1\\^  -votV^'^  XiSsX^rs 
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in  a  ,two  years'  course  instead  of  in  one 
year.  ♦ 

The  main  purpose  of  this  study  of  general 
history  is,  of  course,  the  building  up  of  full 
and  rich  ideas  or  notions  of  what  civiliza- 
tion is.  The  term  is  to  be  defined  only 
through  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  marking 
its  growth,  and  a  gradually  acquired  appre- 
ciation of  the  way  the  complex  motives, 
directing  human  life,  have  been  organized 
into  forces  tending  to  upbuild  it  or  to  tear 
it  down. 

In  presenting  this  body  of  knowledge  the 
general  terms,  such  as  civilization,  moral 
nature,  religious  aspirations,  etc.,  must  be 
used  from  the  beginning  because  they  name 
the  things,  the  nature  of  which  we  are 
seeking  to  understand. 

The  duty  must  be  left  very  largely  to 
the  teacher  of  so  presenting  the  terms  in 
connection  with  the  facts  tis  to  secure  a 
constant  growth  In  the  pupils'  minds  of  the 
ideas  they  name. 

Prof.  West's  "Ancient  World"  is  an  at- 
tempt to  bring  this  duty  to  the  attention 
of  teacners  at  every  stage.  To  this  end  he 
has  presented  here,  paragraph  by  para- 
graph, almost  all  of  his  "Ancient  History," 
but  restated,  and  annotated  It  so  as  to  aid 
the  teachers  and  the  students  to  follow  the 
enriched  meaning  required  in  the  general 
terms  to  express  the  conditions  of  human 
life  in  succeeding  stages  of  the  development 
of  different  civilizations. 

The  teachers  will  need  to  have  both 
books,  the  pupils  may  have  either  one. 
There  are  not  too  many  facts  in  the  "An- 
cient History."  All  that  are  given  there 
will-  be  an  aid  to  the  teacher  in  securing 
the  result  sought. 

But  the  "Ancient  World"  is  easier  read- 
ing and  will  hold  the  attention  of  pupils 
better  ;»t  th^  beeinninj?  of  the  work,  and  is 
probably  a  better  book  for  use  in  many 
schools. — Georgre  Alfred  tJrown. 


CARPENTER'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  READ- 
ER— AFRICA.  By  Frank  G.  Carpenter. 
Cloth,  12mo.,  336  pages  with  maps  and  il- 
lustrations. Price  60  cents.  American 
Book  Company,  New  York,  Cincinnati, 
and  Chicago. 


This  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  popular 
and  widely-used  series  by  this  well-known 
traveler  and  writer.  Carpenter's  African 
Reader  is  largely  based  upon  explorations, 
and  also  upon  the  author's  travels  and  per- 
sonal observations  in  all  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent. He  has,  in  fact,  presented  the  best 
and  latest  information  about  Africa  from 
the  standpoint  of  educational  interest,  and 
that  in  a  way  that  cannot  fail  to  interest 
the  children. 

This  Reader  shows  the  great  development 

that  Is  going  on  in  Africa.    The  children  go 

over  the  new  railroads:   they  see  the  gold 

and  diamond  mines  and  other  great  indus- 


tries of  South  Africa,  and  learn 
that  each  country  has  in  the  world 
merce  and  trade.  Indeed,  the  book 
with  just  the  facts  about  the  Afrl- 
day  that  everyone  should  know,  i 
in  such  a  simple  and  interesting  ^ 
the  children  cannot  help  but  undei 
Mr.  Carpenter  has  had  exceptions 
tages  in  securing  authentic  Inforna 
lustrations,  and  other  literary  mate 
book  is  profusely  illustrated  froi 
graphs  by  the  author,  and  is  supp: 
numerous  and  helpful  maps. 


MARDEN'S  STORIES  FROM  L 
Orison  Swett  Marden,  Editor  ( 
cess."  Cloth,  12mo.,  240  pages,  ^ 
trations.  Price,  45  cents.  Amerl< 
Company,  New  York,  Cincinnati, 
cago. 

This  Is  one  of  the  Eclectic  Schc 
Ings,  by  the  well-known  editor  of  "I 
It  is  intended  for  fifth  and  «ixth  vp.'i 
It  contains  brief  life  stories  and 
from  great  lives,  which  will  sho 
people  how  boys,  handicapped  by 
and  the  most  discouraging  surrt 
yet  succeeded  so  that  they  are  he 
models  to  the  girls  and  boys  o 
Though  stimulating  and  encouragli 
tone,  yet  the  book  Is  far  from  being 
didactic.  The  stories  are  in  teres 
attractively  illustrated,  and  canno 
be  beneficial  and  uplifting  to  youn 
The  volume  Is  equally  well  ada 
home. 


IN  THE  REIGN  OF  COYOTE.  F 
from  the  Pacific,  by  Katherlne  i 
author  of  "The  Habits  of  ( 
Plants."  16mo.  Cloth  161  page 
trated.  List  price  40  cents;  malli 
45  cents.  Glnn  &  Company,  Bos 
York,  and    Chicago. 

Drawn  from  the  folk  lore  of  th 
Coast,  these  Indian  tales  and  leg 
the  native  Interpretations  of  com 
ural  phenomena.  In  all  the  stories 
play  an  Important  part;  they  are 
to  be  instrumental  in  winning  bles 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  i 
Ing  evils.  Coyote,  the  wisest  a 
efficient  of  the  four-footed  creatnr 
pies  the  chief  place. 

The  setting  of  the  book  gives  a 
of  child  life  In  colonial  California 
ject  which  has  received  comparatl'^ 
attention,  and  which  reveals  the 
in  the  social  conditions  of  the  Ath 
Pacific  coasts. 

In  addition  to  their  ethnic  and  : 
value,  these  tales  of  animal  life  a: 
intrinsic  interest  for  the  youthful 

The  book  is  Intended  for  suppl 
work  in  reading  and  In  history  In  t 
and  MIV  gw^des  of  the  grammar  sc 


MRS.  ELLA  FLAGG  YOUNG-SCHOOLTEACHER 

It  is  one  thitiff  to  Ix^  a  colletfo  professor  and  antithcr  thiti^r  U>  ^*  •'*  •**c*»<><»I teacher.  Mrs.  Yonnir  wh  ha 
just  been  elected  to  the  principalship  of  the  Chica^u  Normal  Collej^'.  one  of  the  half  dozen  institutions  of  its 
class  in  the  country,  has  been  both.  But  she  ma^ifies  the  school  teach  injr.  A  brief  account  of  her  career 
ir/y/  At'  foutid  on  pskfiv  165.    (By  permission  <if  Worlds  Work.) 
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Educational  Survey. 


The  Educational  Re- 
A,  view  of  November,  in 

rement.  the  editorial  upon  the 
National  Educational 
:iation,  in  speaking  of  the  recent 
il  meeting  at  Asbury  Park,  says : 
he  National  Educational  Associa- 
las  been  made  important  and  in- 
;ial,  not  by  numbers,  tho'  the  num- 
lave  helped,  but  by  the  quality  and 
cter  of  those  who  have  been  most 
ntial  in  shaping  its  organization 
X)licies.  These  men  and  women 
cared  supremely  for  education  and 
t  all  for  notoriety  or  office  hold- 
Df  late  years,  unfortunately,  there 
^own  up  a  small  group  who  at- 
these  meetings  for  a  political  and 
>r  an  educational  purpose.  These 
)ers  never  contribute  a  paper  on 
ubject  and  their  voices  are  rarely, 
T,  heard  in  educational  discourses 
ussions?).  They  go  tiptoeing  and 
>ering  about,  and  are  wholly  con- 
d  with  the  filling  of  the  few  offices 
»  association ;  offices  that  are  posts 
mor  w^hen  they  come  unsought, 
)etty  and  trivial  positions  when 
the  subject  of  wire-pulling  and 
sing.  It  is  entirely  within  the 
to  say  that  if  these  abhorrent 
)ds,  which  have  been  in  evidence 
jveral  years  past,  and  which  are 
:ed  to  have  been  repeated  at  As- 


bury Park,  are  not  put  an  end  to,  there 
will  be  an  exodus  from  the  association 
of  a  large  part  of  those  who  have  made 
it  what  it  is.  *  *  *  It  would  be  a  mis- 
fortune of  the  first  magnitude  if  any- 
thing were  to  happen  to  lower  the  stan- 
dards of  the  tone  of  the  National  Ed- 
ucational Association  as  it  now  is." 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  The  Educa- 
tional Review  to  School  and  Home 
Education's  Committee  of  one  which 
has  been  for  years  pleading  that  the 
National  Association  elect  to  its  places 
of  honor  those  who  would  honor  the 
office  and  permit  those  who  had  never 
achieved  any  eminence  in  education  to 
tarry  in  Jericho  until  their  beards  were 
grown.  But  for  years  educational  pol- 
itics was  in  the  saddle,  and  as  a  result 
names  of  persons  are  upon  the  roll  of 
its  prominent  officers  in  the  past  who 
had  never  achieved  any  distinct  educa- 
tional eminence,  and  some  of  them  will 
bring  a  blush  of  shame  to  the  cheek  of 
those  who  knew  well  the  men  so  hon- 
ored. For  years  we  published  a  pro- 
test almost  annually,  and  it  has  been 
only  during  the  last  decade  that  the  as- 
sociation has  invariably  selected  such 
officers  as  Charles  Eliot,  Nicholas  Mur- 
ray Butler,  John  W.Cook,  and  Wm.  H. 
Maxwell  to  its  offices  of  highest  honor. 
This  has  come  about  because  the  sen- 
timent   favorable     to    it    has    ^rowu 
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through  a  score  of  years,  and  the  few 
who  select  these  officers,  have  recog- 
nized this  growth  and  have  seen  the 
wisdom  of  responding  to  it. 

There  have  always  been  those  in  the 
association,  and  are  there  now,  who  ob- 
ject to  the  control  of  these  matters  **by 
a  ring,"  and  they  are  ever  restive  undej- 
such  control.  But  the  great  mass  of 
the  active  members  know  that  it  is 
best  to  trust  the  inanagement  to  a  few 
strong  men  **who  care  supremely  for 
education,'' —  to  quote  this  editorial. 
They  can  be  relied  upon  to  continue 
this  policy.  The  discontented  few  of 
this  great  mass  may  give  warning  that 
they  will  not  play  in  the  yard  of  the 
people  in  control,  if  these  people  do  not 
play  under  their  direction,  but  the  mass 
will  prefer  to  continue  to  trust  the  few 
strong  men  who  care  supremely  for  ed- 
ucation with  the  management  of  the  af- 
fairs of  this  organization  which  is  of 
so  much  importance  to  popular  educa- 
tion in  this  country.  Once  in  more  than 
fifty  years  a  man  may  rise  to  the  posi- 
tion of  influence  in  the  management 
whose  care  is  not  supremely  for  educa- 
tion, and  he  may  fall  as  did  Lucifer; 
for  not  all  teachers,  even,  are  angels  of 
light.  But  one  such  man  in  fifty  years 
is  no  sufficient  proof  that  the  theory  of 
republican  government — put  trust  in 
your  best  men — is  but  a  rope  of  sand. 
\\t  cannot  l>elieve  that  those  "who  have 
made  the  association  what  it  is'*  and 
*'who  care  supremely  for  education" 
will  abandon  the  association  merely  be- 
cause a  few  persons  who  have  given 
small  evidence  that  they  care  su- 
]>remely  for  education,  or  that  they 
could  properly  conduct  it  if  they 
/lid.  may  continue  to  exercise  their 
rnn<:fjttitionn1    rif^hts    to    pursue    thei'* 


abhorrent  methods.  The  president  of 
the  United  States  and  his  coadju- 
tors will  not  make  such  an  exodus 
even  if  the  monied  power  shall  persist 
in  trying  to  harry  him  out  of  power 
and  influence  by  the  use  of  their  abhor- 
rent methods,  which  they  will  certainly 
continue  to  do.  They  are  too  good  pa- 
triots for  that.  It  is  when  the  untrust- 
worthy seek  to  seize  the  helm  that  the 
true  pilot  stands  fast. 


Poor 
Illinois. 


The  progress  of  edu- 
cation in    Illinois    has 
always     been     handi- 
capped by  obstructive 
legislation  by  the  general  assembly  or 
by  its  refusing  to  legislate  when  affirm- 
ative action  was  needed.      Illinois  was 
one  of  the  slowest  of  the  states,  carved 
from  the  Northwest  Territory  to  rec- 
ognize the  need  of  public  education  at 
the  public  expense.    It  was  slow  in  en- 
acting a  public  school  law  of  any  real 
value  to  education.     Nearly  all  of  the 
permanent  school  fund  in  the  state  has 
accrued  from  the  donations  of  the  Na- 
tional government  to  encourage  educa- 
tion.   It  now  distributes  merely  $1000- 
000  annually  to  the     school     districts 
from  the  state  treasury.     The  general 
assembly  persistently  refuses  to  do  any- 
thing of  importance  suggested  by  the 
state  superintendent  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  rural  schools,  not  because:- 
the  people  of  the  state  do  not  approve^ — - 
for  they  do — but  because  at  the  fitting^ 
time  in  the  progress  of  such  legislatiorJ 
some  Roman  Catholic     fraternity,     o^ 
some  combination  of  German  Lutherar' 
preachers  send  in  a  numerously  signC"^: 
protest  against  such     action     on     th».' 
crround   (not  set  forth  in  the  protest 
that  such  legislation  will  tend  to  maVc 
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tl;e   public  schools  so  popular  (because 
of  the  better  opportunities  they  afiford) 
that   the  parochial  schools  cannot  hold 
their  pupils  without  a  greatly  increased 
expense  for  teachers  and  school  appli- 
ances.   When  a  needed  bill  chances  to 
pass    the  general  assembly  before  the 
protest  from  parochial  interests  conies 
in,    tlie  governor  yields  to  the  pressure 
and    refuses  to  sign  it.    At  the  last  gen- 
eral    assembly,  senate  and  house  were 
in    favor  of  such  legislation  by  a  large 
inajority  but  when  the  bill     came     to 
tHe    house  from  the  senate,  report  says 
that  it  was  whispered  around  that  Gov- 
ernor Deneen  did  not  wish  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  approving  or  vetoing 
it,  and  the  republican  leaders  refused  to 
permit  it  to  come  to  a  vote.     Why? 
Because  the  republican  bosses  feared 
its  effect  on  their  political  ambitions  in 
the   respective  districts  from  which  the 
protests  came. 

This  legislation  would     have     per- 
"litted  such  communities,  as  desired  to 
^^    so,  to  unite  two  or  more  school 
districts  into  one,  build  a  union  graded 
school  and  employ  a  corps  of  compe- 
tent teachers.  But  necessary  to  this  was 
^'^^    legal  right  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
^^^nsporting  pupils  to  and   from   the 
^^nool  when  they  lived  at  a  distance 


fro] 
th 


^"iri  it.     All  that  was  asked  was  that 

^s^  communities  should     have     the 

'^*^t  to  do  these  things  and  pay  the 

^r>^nses  out  of  their  own  ])ockets. 

,.     ^\^e  would  not  have  our  readers  be- 

n^^^  that  the  different  communities  in 
^^>ois  are  slow  to  appreciate  the  need 


-ducating  the  children.     Alany  times 


^^^e  than'  the  entire  school  expenses 
■  ^^^.1  by  the  state  are  paid  by  these  coni- 

^^riities,  from  local  taxation.  The  de- 
^^^«  of  appreciation  of  these  different 


communities  is  shown  by  the  different 
^unis  they  are  willing  to  expend.  Some 
of  course,  are  not  so  wealthy  as  others, 
but  considered  as  communities,  and  not 
as  state  government,  Illinois  is  liberal 
in  her  sup[^ort  of  education.  It  is  as 
a  state  that  she  is  open  to  censure.  This 
openness  arises  from  the  cowardice  of 
the  representatives  elected  to  legislate 
for  and  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
state  in  the  interest  of  education.  It  is 
not  the  political  boss  that  is  in  the  sad- 
dle, so  much  so  as  the  political  tender- 
foot, who  is  afraid  to  do  the  right  thing 
because  it  is  the  right  thing  lest  it  en- 
danger his  re-election.  This  plan  of  con- 
solidating the  weak  country  schools  into 
one  good  union  school,  and  transport- 
ing the  children  at  public  expense  is 
commended  by  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  U. 
S.  Commissioner  of  Education.  In  a 
recent  address  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Exposition  Dr.  Harris  said,  "Transpor- 
tation of  pupils  to  a  central  school  from 
sparsely  settled  rural  districts  is  in  pro- 
cess of  eliminating  on  a  large  scale  the 
old  ungraded  school  and  installing  the 
professional  teacher  in  place  of  the 
make-shift  teacher,  who  comes  as  a 
volunteer  for  a  three  months  service. 
Transportation  best  solves  the  prob- 
lem of  rural  schools.''  He  says  further, 
*'The  practice  of  consolidating  two  or 
more  small  schools  and  transporting 
the  children  to  the  central  school  at 
public  expense  has  been  resorted  to  in 
the  following  states:  California,  Col- 
orado, Connecticut,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan,  Montana,  Ne- 
Ijraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota^ 
Vermont,    V^irginia,    Washington   and 
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Wisconsin — 25  in  all/'  North  Carolina 
and  Missouri  are  moving  in  the  same 
direction.  The  State  Superintendent  of 
Illinois,  the  farmers'  institutes,  and 
practically  all  educational  workers  it  is 
worth  while  to  count,  have  been  work- 
ing for  years  to  have  a  six-line  statute 
passed  that  would  not  require,  but  per- 
mit this  plan  to  be  inaugurated  in  Illi- 
nois. Once  it  got  as  far  as  Governor 
Yates,  who  vetoed  it.  At  the  last  ses- 
sion it  would  have  gone  up  to  Governor 
Deneen  but  for  the  fact  that  he  was 
thought  to  wish  to  avoid  the  responsi- 
bility of  passing  upon  it.  All  because 
religious  organizations  unfriendly  to 
the  public  school  idea  might  refuse  to 
favor  some  measure  in  which  these  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  were  person- 
ally interested,  or  because  it  was  not 
considered  good  politics.  Poor  Illinois! 
Which  is  better;  to  be  in  the  clutches 
of  the  political  boss,  like  Pennsylvania, 
or  be  controlled  by  the  political  tender- 
foot who  has  not  courage  to  do  his 
plain  duty  for  fear  of  losing  political 
support. 


A  Notable 
Movement, 


President  Butler,  of 
Columbia  University, 
has  agreed  with  Em- 
peror William,  of  Ger- 
many, upon  a  plan  by  which  a  course 
of  lectures  on  American  History  and 
Institutions  shall  be  delivered  in  the 
University  of  Berlin  in  the  German 
language  by  American  scholars.  Dif- 
ferent lecturers  chosen  in  successive 
years  will  give  instruction  in  the  fields 
of  American  history,  American  consti- 
tutional and  administrative  law,  Ameri- 
can economic  and  sociological  problems 
and  movements,  American  education, 
3nd  American  contributions  to  science, 


technology,  the  arts,  and  literatur 

In  this  way  there  will  be  present 
a  series  of  years  to  German  unw 
students  an  outline  of  American  hi 
and  institutions.  The  instruction 
be  given  during  the  winter  in  the 
lin  University  and  perhaps  durinj 
summer  in  other  German  univen 

Mr.  James  Speyer  of  New  York 
given  to  the  trustees  of  Columbia 
versity  the  sum  of  $50,000  to  ei 
this  Theodore  Roosevelt  Professo 
of  American  History  and  Ini 
tions  in  the  Berlin  University, 
is  published  that  these  professors 
not  necessarily  be  taken  from  the 
of  Columbia. 

The  German  government  will  e 
lish  a  corresponding  professorshi 
German  history  and  institutions  in 
lumbia,  the  instruction  to  be  g^v< 
English. 

Professor  Burgess,  dean  of  the 
ulty  of  political  science  in  Colur 
will  be  the  first  lecturer  chosen, 
will  enter  upon  his  duties  in  the 
ter  of  1906-7. 

The  adequate    and    continued 
port  of  this  professorship  is  assure 
its  liberal  endowment  by  Mr.  Speyi 

Has  anything  more  prophetic  o: 
near  establishment  of  universal  f 
been  done  in  the  educational  m 
since  the  contribution  of  Cecil  Rho 


Another  Great 
Book  Offer. 


Denton  J.  Snider, 
is  easily  one  of 
clearest  and  most  < 
inal,  as  well  as  1 
profound  philosophic  thinkers  in  A 
ica,  if  not  in  the  world,  is  about  to 
lish  another  of  his  great  books  on 
chology.  The  three  books  of  this  gi 
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most  closely  inter-related  fire 
I  the  Intellect,  the  Will,  and  the 

That  now  coming  through  the 
on  Feeling,  considered  both  as 
ture  and  in  its  relation  to  intel- 
wijl.  The  order  in  which  these 
ave  appeared  has  been  Intellect, 
id  Feeling.  But  the  order  of 
^arance  of  these  powers  in  the 
n  of  each  individual  self  is  Feel- 
11,  Intellect. 

s  last  volume  is  given  the  fullest 
on  the  author  has  yet  made  of  a 

the  universe  as  a  spiritual  or 
il  organism.  It  is  the  first  time 
history  of  philosophic  writing 
d.  Nature,  and  Man  have  been 

into  an  introactive  and  inter- 
nt  unity,  in  which  all  are  seen 
>sary  to  the  existence  of  each, 
ore  the  philosopher  has  looked 
od  and  Nature  as  something 
objective — much  as  he  would 
)anorama.  He  has  not  seen  that 
;elf  is  an  active  participant  in 
k  of  creation  without  whom  the 

activity  of  the  absolute — the 
^-^would  be  incomplete.  Man 
re  in  the  cycle  of  the  creative 
>f  God  through  Nature,  through 
re  there  is  a  return  to  the  orig- 
rce,  .thus  making  God,  Nature, 
n  necessary  to  the  complete  ut- 
of  absolute  spirit. 
can  learn  to  know  his  function 
novement  because  he  can  think, 
t  is  never  complete  until  it  re- 
)on  itself.  This  is  true  of  every 
ed  activity  of  spirit.  The  pro- 
thought  is  three  processes  in 
his  is  evident  in  every  judgment 
n.  To  form  a  judgment  the 
separates  some  activity — lesser 
om  himself,  projects  it  as  ob- 


ject, and  then  identifies  tlie  object  with 
the  thinker.  '*I  am  thinking''  is  a  judg- 
ment created  in  this  way.  The  ego 
first  makes  his  act  an  object  and  then 
identifies  it  as  his  own;  which  identi- 
fication is  expressed  by  "am.'*  Any 
special  act  of  thinking  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  modifying  words  attached 
to  this  predicate.  This  is  the  universal 
movement  in  all  thought  and  in  a  less 
apparent  way  it  is  the  movement  of 
feeling  and  of  will.  That  is,  this  move- 
ment is  involved  in  these  less  evolved 
soul  activities.  All  thought  must  have 
this  movement  of  separation  and  re- 
turn, to  be  thought.  It  is  the  process 
by  which  man  creates  his  own  knowl- 
edge and  it  is  the  process  by  which  he 
interprets  the  thoughts  of  others.  He 
can  know  nothing,  in  any  complete 
sense,  except  by  this  process.  By  it 
he  must  interpret  the  thought  of  the 
Universe.  He  can  only  know  Godj 
Nature,  and  Man  as  such  process.  In 
thinking  the  Universe  he  must  view  the 
Creator  as  setting  nature  as  object  over 
against  himself,  which  then  returns 
through  man  to  its  original  source. 
Every  human  thought,  small  or  great, 
must  have  this  triune  process.  It  is  no 
longer  a  mystery  that  the  human  race, 
in  its  higher  stage  of  evolution,  should 
have  conceived  of  God  as  triune;  (i) 
the  "Ego"  or  source,  (2)  the  object 
or  created  one,  and  (3)  the  return  of 
the  alienated  object  to  the  father.  This 
completion  of  the  cycle  of  activity  has 
left  no  room  for  polytheistic  notions  of 
the  Creator  and  has  established  the 
monotheism  of  the  Christian  church. 
A  triune  psychical  process  is  the  char- 
acteristic of  every  individual  mind  and 
of  the  Absolute  Mind  so  far  as  man 
can  comprehend  hinx. 
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This  doctrine,  that  the  physical  uni- 
verse is  psychical  rather  than  material' 
at  its  core,  is  a  hard  one  for  the  western 
nations.  Dualism,  or  the  doctrine  of 
two  eternally  opposing  forces,  has 
seemed  more  reasonable  to  them.  But 
physical  science  is  fast  approaching  the 
conclusion  that  matter  does  not  exist 
except  as  a  mode  of  motion,  and  that 
the  physical  and  the  psychical  worlds 
differ  as  motion  and  thought  differ — 
both  being  forms  of  pure  activity.  This 
is  a  great  advance  toward  the  conclu- 
sion that  all  physical  existence  is  but  a 
phase  of  that  spiritual  activity  which  is 
known  as  the  Ego,  or  universal  I. 

With  this  view  of  the  relations  of 
God,  Nature,  and  Man,  this  author  has 
written  some  remarkable  books  that 
seem  to  forecast  a  new  system  of 
thought  to  follow  and  complete  what 
philosophy  has  left  incomplete. 

The  philosophic  thought  of  any  time 
or  people  will  be  shaped  by  the  spirit 
and  conviction  of  the  people  and  time. 
Greek  thought  culminated  in  Aristotle, 
German  philosophy  in  Hegel,  and  the 
distinctively  American  system  of 
thought  will  be  a  record  of  that  psy- 
chical movement  that  shall  produce  the 
distinctively  American  civilization. 
This  movement  first  manifests  itself  in 


our  system  of  government,    and 
become  formulated  in  language 

Dr.  Snider  has  developed  w 
declares  must  be  the  system  of  t 
upon  which  a  free  republic  mu 
It  would  be  impossible  for  the  re 
tative  of  any  monarchial  gove 
to  fonnulate  such  a  system.  He 
this  system  Psychology,  but  it 
outline  of  a  science  of  the  Ur 
and  the  third  stage  in  the  < 
movement  which  began  in  ma 
religion  and  passed  on  to  phik 
and  is  to  culminate  in  its  returi 
source  through  that  creative,  or 
recreative  activity  of  man  whic 
pletes  the  cycle. 

Of  course  the  author's  treatn 
the  human  cycle  of  Feeling,  W 
Intellect,  must  be  something  qu 
ferent  from  anything  found  in  ai 
cholog}^  or  work  on  philosophy  t 
yet  appeared.  The  book  on  1 
will  prove  of  great  value  to  the 
of  children  who  shall  be  able  to 
its  lead.  It  takes  a  long  time 
nation  to  accept  a  new  funda 
idea  and  regulate  its  thought  a 
by  it.  But  evolution  has  alread) 
lished  itself  in  the  thought  of  the 
and  this  new  view  of  psycholo 
pears  to  follow  of  necessity. 
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ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 

J.  M.  GREENWOOD,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


tide  I  propose  to  give  an 
>unt  of  what  I  did  yester- 
r  30,  1905).  At  six  a.m., 
sed,  read  the  two  morning 
^'hat  I  wanted  to  read  in 
down  to  breakfast  at  6 130 
7:10  a.m.,  went  to  my 
is  only  a  few  blocks  dis- 
y  residence.  Upon  arriv- 
s  vie  wed  the  conjugation  of 
;rb  "mo-ne-re''  in  all  the 
^s  and  voices  in  Andrews 
d's  Latin  Grammar,  the 
857,   a  great  favorite  of 

ote  a  letter  to  Hon.  Frank 
k,  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
a  a  request  for  the  loan  of 
lining  a  discussion  and  a 
Sir  William  Hamilton's 
vlathematics,"  by  Dr.  Al- 
Bledsoe,  the  author  of 
icy."  When  Sir  William 
•ote  his  critique  on  Math- 
vxtw  of  a  pamphlet  by  Dr. 
appeared  to  be  unanswer- 
to  the  numl>er  of  eminent 
lat  Sir  William  quoted, 
rly  from  among  the  great 
iselves.    John  Stuart  Mill, 

of  the  Philosophy  of  Sir 
;le  an  attempt  to  reply,  but 
quate ;  later.  Professor 
der  wrote  a  review  which 

of  Sir  William's  position 
grounds,  but  it  was  not  a 
5sion.  When  Dr.  Bledsoe, 
em  Rc^L'iczi'y  took  hold  of 
Dme  thirty  years  ago.     He 

a  linguist  as  wSir  William 


Hamilton,  a  clearer  and  more  profoiuid 
thinker,  and  besides,  a  mathematician 
of  the  very  highest  order,  he  convicted 
Sir  William  Hamilton  of  wilful  misrep-  • 
resentation  and  an  utter  perversion  of 
the  meaning  of  the  writers  he  quoted. 
Dr.  Bledsoe  went  to  the  authors  and 
he  showed  what  they  had  written,  and 
in  what  connection  and  how  Sir  Wil- 
Ham  Hamilton  had  misrepresented; 
omitted,  and  twMSted  the  meaning  of 
each  author  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
his  contention.  It  was  this  remarkable 
article  that  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  wanted  to 
read  again.  This  was  the  work  of  an 
hour,  and  at  8  o'clock,  the  other  offices 
are  opened.  I  attended  to  detail  work 
for  an  hour.  At  nine  the  usual  routine 
is  to  go  out  and  visit  schools. 

This  was  a  rainy  morning,  so  I  went 
directly  to  the  Central  High  School 
only  two  blocks  away.  The  first  class 
I  saw  was  one  in  European  History, 
but  the  teacher  devoted  this  hour  to  the 
leading  topics  of  the  day,  and  partic- 
ularly to  the  situation  in  Russia.  The 
next  current  topic  was  the  President's 
voyage  on  the  Atlantic  ocean,  which 
w^as  spoken  of  as  an  innovation  that 
might  be  construed  by  some  as  an  ab- 
dication of  his  office,  but  since  he  was 
aboard  an  American  vessel,  he  was 
constructively  on  the  soil  of  the  United 
States.  After  this  matter  had  been  dis- 
cussed, many  views  presented  and  com- 
mented on,  the  interest  passed  back  to 
Premier  Witte's  making  a  constitution 
for  the  Russian  people,  and  then  I 
asked  if  any  of  the  class  remembered 
in  their  readmg  oi  oyv^  \\v?ocv'5i\v'»Nvcs?^ 
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made  a  constitution  for  a  nation  that 
was  acceptable  and  workable?  One 
boy  said:  *'Lycurgus  made*a  constitu- 
tion that  lasted  five  hundred  years/' 
and  to  which  several  agreed.  Again,  I 
asked  if  they  recalled  an  experiment 
made  in  the  early  history  of  this  coun- 
try in  that  direction?  Some  three 
years  ago,  several  of  these  boys  and 
girls  had  studied  the  common  school 
history  of  the  United  States,  but  they 
had  let  *Xocke's  Grand  Model"  drop 
out  of  their  memories 

Then,  I  asked  when  our  present  con- 
stitution was  framed,  how  long  was 
the  convention  in  session.  This  pro- 
duced another  silence.  The  reason  I 
asked  these  two  questions,  was  for  the 
purpose  of  having  the  past  history  al- 
ways connected  by  some  thread  to  the 
present.  Putting  this  thought  in  an- 
other \yay,  the  roots  of  all  past  history 
have  branches  ramifying  the  present. 
But  too  many  high  school  teachers  sail 
on  oblivious  of  this  connection. 

Next,  I  went  into  a  class  of  English. 
The  children  were  held  between  leading 
strings  in  this  room.  They  must  do 
this, — investigate  and  think  in  a  little 
space,  but  they  must  not  get  out  of 
this  particular  enclosure.  It  would  not 
do.  They  had  to  graze  over  that  well, 
before  knowing  their  own  thoughts, 
feelings  or  impressions.  It  was  chiefly 
a  reflection  of  "must-nots."  It  was  al- 
most an  unpardonable  sin  to  ask  the 
boys  and  girls  in  this  class  what  they 
thought  of  the  piece  of  poetry  they  were 
studying,  yet  I  did  so,  and  I  found  they 
had  pretty  good  sprouting  ideas  that 
the  piece  was  not  interesting,  but  it  had 
been  prescribed. 

Upon  leaving  this  room,  I  went  to 


a  class  just  beginning  **King 
How  delightful !  This  teacher  toL 
enough  to  whet  their  desires 
wanted  them  to  keep  a  sharp  Ic 
Each  must  gather  for  himself, 
would  be  conflicts  between  indii 
and  the  state.  That  he  who  did  ^ 
would  be  punished  by  his  owi 
science  or  otherwise.  Nothing 
fenced  in.  They  were  explorei 
they  had  enough  given  by  whic 
could  move  forward  intelligen 
they  would.  It  was  self-intelligc 
well  as  self-exploration.  The  sch 
mosphere  was  decidedly  fresl 
bracing  in  this  room,  and  when 
it,  I  felt  that  a  real  teacher  was 
From  this  room  I  went  into  a  re 
w^hich  a  class  was  reading  Caesai 
class  was  cutting  a  good-sized  s\ 
with  keen  blades.  All  eyes 
minds  eager,  alert,  intensely 
Words,  phrases,  sentences,  -  h 
with  a  directness  that  meant  bi 
from  start  to  finish.  It  was  nc 
a  good  lesson  in  Latin,  but  w 
a  splendid  English  drill.  The 
class  was  centered  on  w^hat  was 
on.  If  one  made  the  least  blun 
was  snapped  up  instantly.  The 
er's  manner  was  pleasant,  he  v 
spectful  to  each  pupil,  and  his  e: 
ness  and  genial  manner  pervad 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  room. 

It  was  now  noon,  and  as  I  ha 
a  short  distance  to  walk  I  wa 
seated  at  dinner  wnth  my  twc 
grandsons,  discussing  what  the 
learned  during  the  morning  s 
The  result  of  this  inquiry  was 
they  had  not  had  any  visitors 
morning  —  little  new  stuff  ha< 
done.     They  seemed  to  be  imf 
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idea  that  the  presence  of  vis- 
5  the  chief  factor  in  getting  up 
.  their  classes. 

diately  after  dinner  I  read  a 
utes,  and  then  slept  twenty-five 
r  minutes.  This  midday  rest 
e  as  fresh  in  the  afternoon  as 
•ing  the  morning.  At  half  past 
)ck,  I  was  at  the  Chace  School 
ed  there  until  four  p.m.  I  vis- 
:ral  rooms.  Beginning  with  the 
rst  and  going  on  upward.  In 
m,  I  sit  awhile  or  walk  around 
and  see  the  work  the  children 
g,  or  listen  to  the  recitation  to 
I  points  the  teacher  is  trying  to 
;  class  make,  and  to  see  how 
lects  the  knowledge  in  the  les- 
in  the  child's  experience,  with 

knowledge  or  experience  and 
/  this  is  done. 

times  I  ask  questions  myself 
)il  or  of  the  class  to  test  either 
rhnical  or  general  knowledge, 
1  again  I  may  talk  with  the 
about  her  work,  praise  it,  or 

in  a  sympathetic  nianner  an- 
i\\  point  from  which  it  may  be 
led. 

\  at  the  school  I  consulted  with 
cipal  concerning  a  very  mali- 
te  an  excitable,  impulsive  father 
;  to  the  principal  reflecting  on 
he  teachers  in  whose  room  this 
ad  a  very  insolent  boy.    It  took 

to  dispose  of  the  case  by  the 

apologizing  for  his  extrava- 
itement,  and  his  boy's  agree- 
)ehave  himself  properly  in  the 

This  boy  is  now  engaged  in 
able  task  of  trying  to  pull  him- 
3y  his  own  efforts. 

this  school  after  visiting  four 


grades,  and  was  at  my  office  ten  min- 
utes after  four  o'clock,  where  I  found 
a  dozen  or  more  persons  in  waiting. 
I  take  each  caller  in  order,  my  clerk  di- 
recting their  coming  in.  The  most  were 
applicants  for  positions  and  all  that  I 
had  to  do  was  to  make  some  inquiries, 
and  then  hand  each  an  application 
blank  to  fill  out.  The  worst  case  was 
that  of  a  man  w^hose  child  had  been 
sent  home  by  the  board  of  health  be- 
cause it  has  never  been  successfully  vac- 
cinated. I  had  to  explain  to  him  that 
the  board  of  health  could  close  schools 
and  do  many  other  things  under  the 
statutes  of  Missouri  and  the  ordinances 
of  Kansas  City,  without  our  having  any 
voice  in  the  matter.  He  said  this  was 
a  "hades  of  a  fix,'*  to  which  I  assented, 
and  if  our  teachers  or  principals  kept  a 
child  in  school  when  it  had  been  or- 
dered home  by  the  board  of  health, 
they  were  subject  to  arrest  and  fine. 
He  thanked  me  for  explaining  the  law 
to  him,  but  he  said  that  "he  would  like 
to  get  at  a  few  of  the  lawmakers.'' 

Next  came  in  one  of  those  sanctified, 
little,  chunky  negro  men  to  complain 
of  the  janitor  of  one  of  the  negro 
schools.  This  man  was  the  janitor  at 
the  city  market,  and  he  claimed  that  the 
school  janitor  permitted  disreputable 
negroes  to  congregate  at  his  home  of 
nights,  and  that  they  had  infected  and 
were  ix)lluting  the  larger  boys  and 
girls  of  the  school.  I  asked  him  if  he 
had  spoken  to  the  principal.  He  said — 
"yes,  but  the  nightly  carousals  kept 
up."  I  told  him  that  I  would  report  the 
case  to  the  chief  engineer  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  that  an  investigation  would  be 
made  without  delay.  Negroes  are  not 
always  particular  about 'what  they  say 
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of  others  of  their  race.  They  often- 
times handle  rumors  with  all  the  sanc- 
timoniousness of  gospel  truth  and  yet 
they  do  not  mean  much  harm  by  so 
doing.  As  soon  as  the  brother  in 
black  departed,  in  came  two  book 
agents  representing  a  great  work  on 
Egypt.  They  were  both  smooth,  oily 
fellows  and  they  knew  their  pieces 
well.  I  will  call  at  their  office  some 
day  to  see  the  edition  perhaps.  Amid 
a  profusion  of  thanks  they  bowed  them- 
selves out,  and  I  breathed  a  moment 
and  picked  up  a  packet  of  letters — ^but 
not  yet. 

A  gentleman  whose  ancestors  once 
lived  in  Palestine  brought  his  boy  in 
to  show  that  his  teacher  had  not  struck 
into  vacancy  when  ^he,  under  his  ex- 
press permission,  had  whipped  the  boy 
according  to  law.  He  did  not  object 
to  the  punishment,  but  he  wanted  me 
to  see  that  it  had  been  well  done,  and 
he  did  not  believe  the  boy  now  ought  to 
be  sent  to  the  reform  school.  I  asked 
the  boy  what  he  thought  about  it,  but 
he  said — "it  was'nt  so  very  funny,  be- 
cause the  teacher  had  whipped  the 
wrong  boy."  The  clock  in  St.  Patrick's 
church  near  by  struck  six,  and  my 
watch  told  the  same  hour,  I  arose, 
closed  my  desk,  put  on  my  hat  and 
overcoat  and  started  home.  Supper 
was  on  the  table.  My  daughter,  her 
two  little  boys  and  Minnie  were  there. 


We  took  our  seats  at  the  t 
asked  the  boys  if  their  lessons 
afternoon  had  been  fat  or  lem 
said  "lean." 

After  supper  I  read  the 
paper  for  ten  or  fifteen  minute: 
read  forty  minutes  "Leib-niz," 
ophy,  edited  by  Professor  John 
a  very  readable  volume  of  sc 
pages.  I  wanted  now  to  rest 
so  I  took  my  harmonicon  anc 
a  few  tunes  on  it,  the  more  liv< 
Tom  and  Henry  danced  to  th< 
such  as  it  was. 

Then  I  picked  up  a  new  checl 
and  I  devoted  a  half-hour  to 
over  games  and  positions.  Tl 
of  work  is  closely  allied  to  the 
of  pure  geometrical  exercises,  a 
heartily  recommend  it  to  the 
like  to  work  out  complicated 
At  nine  o'clock,  I  began  to  rti 
T.  Hobhouse*s  "Democracy  an 
tion"  and  read  till  ten  o'clock 
was  ready  for  bed. 

I  never  go  to  sleep  without 
a  short  tim^e  in  bed,  if  there  is 
to  read  by.  I  now  read  a  few  ] 
"Leib-niz's  Monadology"  frc 
Harris's  Journal  of  Speculativi 
sophy,  and  then  slept  till  half-} 
the  next  morning,  when  I  aw< 
dressed  and  was  ready  for  the 
of  another  day. 
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THE  OTHkR  SIDE  OF  THE  SHIELD. 


MARGARET  H.  J.  LAMPE. 


The  second  year  class  in  rhetoric  and 
literature  had  been  engaged  in  taking 
niental  notes  of  the  new  teacher,  some 
of  them  trying  at  the  same  time  to 
^ake  a  good  impfession  upon  her,  oth- 
ers to  test  her  in  various  ways,  while 
the  majority  exhibited  the  stolid  indif- 
ference indicative  of  a  tolerable  cer- 
tainty that  here  was  another  crank  on 
punctuation  and  paragraphing  to  put 
them  through  more  of  the  same  inevit- 
ably dull  grind. 

*' Please  take  a  sheet  of  paper  and 
Write  for  me,  as  nearly  as  you  can  re- 
niember,  the  names  of  all  the  books  you 
have  read,"  she  said  quietly;    **  and, 
^'hen  you  Jiave  done  that,  I  will  ask  you 
to  underline  those  of  one  or  two  that 
you   really  enjoyed/'     The  class  wore 
such  puzzled  expressions  and  were  so 
slow  about  getting  to  work  that  Miss 
Berger    inquired,    **Well,  what's     the 
trouble?"     Several  hands   went  up — 
**I^o    you    mean    the    supplementary 
reading  and  the  two  books  we  had  in 
class  last  year?    We  never  had  any  lit- 
erature in  the  grades,''     said     Molly. 
*  Anything  you  have     read,"       "You 
'^ean  any  good  books,     don't     you?" 
asked    Arthur.       "Course  she  doesn't 
'^eaii  Sunday  school  books,  you  ninny," 
■^^oke  in  impetuous  Oliver,  "she  means 
grood     literature,      standard      works." 
^  hank  you,  Oliver,  suppose  you  let 
^^  answer  for  myself."    Oliver  looked 
^  trifle  ashamed.     "No,  Arthur,  I  did 
^^  limit  the  list  to  good  books  or  even 
^  good  literature.    But  as  you  all  seem 
^^  puzzled,  perhaps  we  had  better  talk 
*^atters  over  a  little  before  vou  write. 


Oliver,  since  you  like  to  talk  so  well^ 
tell  us  first  what  you  meant  just  now  by 
*good  literature.'  "  "Why,  good  litera- 
ture is  most  any  kind  of  a  book  so  dry 
and  poky  that  you  only  read  it  because 
it's  in  the  college  entrance  require- 
ments." Two  or  three  girls  looked  vol- 
umes of  virtuous  disgust  and  primly 
raised  their  hands.  "Good  literature 
consists  of  all  books  by  classic  authors," 
said  Emma,  complacently.  "Good  liter- 
ature is  the  best  books,"  volunteered 
Bessy.  "Aren't  classics  those  of  the 
first  class?"  ventured  Louise  timidly. 
Other  girls  added  similar  inspiring  val- 
uable bits  of  information,  with  an  evi- 
dent expectation  of  approval. 

The  teacher  saw  Oliver  settle  down 
in  his  seat  with  an  air  of  listless  discon- 
tent. Her  eyes  twinkled  sympathet- 
ically as  she  asked,  "Well,  Oliver, 
what's  wrong?"  "Oh,  just  this,"  he 
answered  with  a  touch  of  desperation 
in  his  tone,  "the  rest  of  them  hate  the 
old  stuff  just  as  much  as  I  do,  only  they 
know  they'll  get  good  grades  for  pre- 
tending to  admire  it.  I  spose  you'll 
give  us  our  first  mark  for  the  month  on 
the  kind  of  list  we  hand  in  and  then 
you'll  sort  of  charge  it  up  against  us  if 
we  underline  tlie  things  we  really  do 
enjoy,  because  that  won't  be  what  you 
think  we  had  ought  to  like — that  is,  if 
you're  like  the  rest  of  the  teachers," 
he  added  doubtfully,  "and  I  guess  you 
must  be,  or  they'd  never  have  hired 
you  here.  Of  course,  you  won't  like; 
my  saying  it  out  so  plain,  but  you  asked 
me,  you  know,  and  the  rest  feel  just 
the   same   way,   only   they've   learned 
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there's  no  use  to  be  honest  and  so 
they're  afraid."  The  teacher  looked 
around  the  class  inquiringly.  Many  a 
head  nodded.  Louise  showed  her  spirit 
though.  "Miss  Berger/'  she  said,  **ev- 
erybody  in  the  class  enjoyed  *The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice'  and  *Ivanhoe'  last 
year.  Oliver  did  himself.  He  does  like 
good  things,  only  he  won't  own  up  to  it; 
he  thinks  it's  smart  to  say  he  doesn't." 
"How  many  of  you  enjoyed  the 
'Merchant  of  Venice  ?'  "  Nearly  every 
hand  went  up  promptly  though  Oliver's 
was  raised  reluctantly.  In  answer  to  an 
inquiring  look,  he  said,  "Of  course,  we 
liked  that  because  we  were  taught  how 
to  study  it  and  the  same  way  with 
'Ivanhoe';  we'd  never  have  gotten 
much  out  of  it  alone.  But  I  didn't 
mean  that.  When  you  asked  me  what 
w^e  had  read,  I  sposed  you  meant  what 
was  assigned  us  to  wade  through  alone 
as  'Home  Reading.'  Maybe  you  don't 
know,  but  in  this  school  we  have  to  do 
1500  pages  of  that  every  year  or  we 
can't  get  our  credits  in  English  and  I 
tell  you  we  all  just  hate  it."  Seing  the 
pained  look  on  Miss  Berger's  face,  he 
added  slowly,  almost  apologetically, 
"Well,  I  guess  the  teachers  can't  help 
it,  for  they've  got  to  make  us  read  good 
literature  and  so  they've  no  choice  but 
to  give  us  what's  dry — I  don't  believe 
they  enjoy  it  themselves."  There  was 
a  moment's  silence,  after  which  Ar- 
thur, who  all  this  time  had  been  quietly 
studying  the  varying  expression  of  the 
teacher's  mobile  face,  asked,  "Miss  Ber- 
ger,  do  you  like  *The  Flight  of  a  Tar- 
tar Tribe?'  Mr.  Ransom,  our  superin- 
tendent, said  anybody  ought  to  like 
that;  and,  another  thing,  just  for  your 
own  amusement,  you  know,  would  you 
choose  the  'DeCover]y  Papers?'  "    Be- 


fore Mi§s  Berger  could  reply, 
Molly  hastily  interix)sed,  "Oi 
we  didn't  like  those  and  th 
books  we  had  to  read  beca 
couldn't  really  understand 
Maybe  if  we'd  had  them  in  cl 
have  liked  them  better  but 
not  be  our  reading  them  but  tl 
er's  almost  doing  it  for  us. 
doesn't  mean  to  be  impertine 
Berger,  he  just  can't  see  hov\ 
can  like  what  we  can't  and  h< 
how  much  more  the  teachers 
but  anyone  else,  I  guess,  wouL 
classics  unless  they  had  to  be  e 
on  them  or  something"  she  ad 
a  sigh,  "for  it  does  seem  hard, 
if  we  don't  exj^ect  to  go  to  c( 
wade  through  6,000  pages  ( 
ourselves;  though,  of  course 
glad  enough  to  learn  poems  an 
class."  Here  Oliver  raised  1 
again;  receiving  a  nod,  he  sai 
year  we  asked  Miss  Nelson  to 
of  us  who  weren't  going  to  coll 
an  interesting  book  once  in  av\ 
she  said  the  superintendent 
let  her,  so  I  don't  see  any  1 
knowing  what  we  like,  for  j 
let  us  read  it."  "Arthur,"  s; 
Berger,  a  sympathetic  smile 
up  her  face,  "I  don't  like  to  r 
Revolt  of  the  Tartars'  and  I  n 
When  I  was  your  age,  the  'D 
Papers'  seemed  very  dull  to 
now  I  enjoy  them.  Our  taste 
with  age.  I  rememl^er  when  I 
enteen  I  could  not  see  anything 
adise  Lost'  but  it  was  so  fascii 
me  at  the  age  of  twenty-fiv 
could  hardly  get  away  from  it 
all  have  more  or  less  of  the  J 
perience." 

"Do  vou  think  we'll  all  li 
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books  when  weVe  older"  asked  Louise. 
**Ma.ny,  perhaps  most  of  them,  but  not 
all-       I  just  told  you  of  one  Fve  never 
yet    enjoyed/'     Louise  looked  puzzled. 
**I    thought  every  educated  person  had 
to   love  to  read  the  Classics/'    "That's 
about  half  a  truth,"  rejoined  the  teacher 
with  a  little  laugh ;     "every    educated 
I>erson  does  thoroughly  enjoy  a  great 
many  of  them,  but  not  all  by  any  means 
— and  why  should  he?    There  are  more 
than  enough  of  all  kinds  to  suit  every 
taste.  Its  just  the  same  as  with  our  bod- 
ily food.    Because  I  like  mince  pie  and 
it  is   nourishing  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  eat  it  if  it  gives  you  the  night- 
mare."    "Then  you'd  have  everyone 
read   just  what  he  likes?"  queried  Oli- 
ver, hopefully.    "Hardly  that,  no  nfcre 
tha.n  I  would  allow  a  child  to  make  his 
entire  meal  of  cake.     Now,  who  can 
tell    what  I  really  do  think  about  the 
^oice  of  books?    Well,  John,  can  you 
^^plain  it?"  addressing  a  boy  who  had 
^    look  of  superior  intelligence  in  his 
"^y^s,  but  who  had  thus  far  kept  silent. 
^ou  mean,  I  think,"  he  said,  "that 
^^JTie  kinds  of  books  are  like  meat  and 
'^^^3.d  and  vegetables    and    everybody 
"^as   to  learn  to  eat  them ;  then  there  are 
^^H^rs  that  are  like  cake  <ind  puddings 
^^ci  fruits,  and  they  are  nourishing  too, 
■^^ly  they  are  eaten  mostly  for  pleasure 
^nd   some  of  them  don't  agree  with 
'Some  people."  "Excellent,"  commended 
^"^    teacher,  "you  might,  with  a  little 
thought,  carry  the  comparison  a  step 
further  and  say  that  some  books  are 
^s  injurious  to  all  as  adulterated  or  im- 
P^^e  food."  "But,  Miss  Berger,"  asked 
^^hvir,  "if  we  naturally  like  good  liter- 
^^^  better  w^hen  we're  older,  why  do 
^^^    Have  to  dig  at  it  now?     Why  not 


"Because  most  people  have  to  learn 
to  £njoy  standard  works  fully  by  the 
aid  of  a  teacher  and  through  careful 
study  rather  than  through  mere  read- 
ing; just  as  you  did  with  the  ^Merchant 
of  Venice.'  Now,  when  you  are  older, 
you  will  have  neither  the  time  nor  the 
teacher  to  help  you.  So  we  must  de- 
vote serious  study  to  some  of  the 
world's  masterpieces  in  class  this  year 
and  I  will  try  to  make  them  as  profit- 
able and  interesting  as  I  can  to  you. 
For  your  home  reading,  though,  it 
seems  to  me  best  that  you  should  read 
something  that  you  can  really  enjoy  by 
yourselves;  so  if  you  will  be  perfectly 
honest  in  writing  down  what  books  of 
any  kind  you  have  read,  and  especially 
what  you  have  enjoyed,  I'll  do  my  best 
to  gratify  your  natural  tastes  and  yet 
give  you  good  literature.  Now  get  to 
work  at  your  lists,  and  if  any  are  not 
completed  by  the  time  the  bell  strikes, 
you  may  hand  them  to  me  before  class 
time  tomorrow." 

While  the  pupils  worked.  Miss  Ber- 
ger, apparently  resting,  gave  careftrt  at- 
tention to  face  and  attitude  of  each, 
taking  note  of  all  striking  peculiarities 
of  temperament  indicated  on  the  sur- 
face. 

When  the  class  passed  from  the 
room,  Oliver  lingered  a  moment  at  the 
door  to  say,  "Of  course,  we  all  appre- 
ciate your  wanting  to  give  us  some- 
thing we'd  enjoy,  but  it's  no  use. 
You're  new  here  and  so  you  don't  know- 
how  strict  the  superintendent  is  about 
following  the  course  of  study — but  we 
thank  you  just  the  same." 


"How  do  you  like  your  second  year 
English  class,  Miss  Berger"  queried 
Miss  Warton,  joining  her    at    recess. 
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.  *'I  tliink  I  shall  be  very  much  interested 
in  watching  the  development  of  their 
taste/'  was  the  answer.  "Their  zchat? 
Don't  believe  they  have  or  ever  will 
have  any/'  said  Miss  Warton  emphat- 
ically. **I  was  thankful  when  the  sup- 
erintendent transferred  them  to  you. 
I  had  them  for  a  week  and  that  was 
plenty.  Why  the  first  day  I  read  Wads- 
worth's  ^Intimations  of  Immortality' 
to  them  and  the  girls  fidgeted  and 
played  with  their  rings ;  the  boys  kicked 
' .  each  other's  shins  while  that  Oliver 
sighed  and  sighed  and  then  pretended 
to  g9  to  sleep.  He's  the  most  aggravat- 
ing boy  I  ever  did  see  any  way.  Next 
day  not  one  of  them  could  give  me  a 
description  of  the  ix)em  and  when  I 
asked  for  it's  most  prominent  literary 
quality,  Arthur  said  in  an  undertone  so 
that  all  could  hear,  ^Dryness;'  and  the 
rest  thought  it  was  smart.  I'm  very 
glaa  to  be  rid  of  them,  but  even  the  sen- 
iors are  not  much  better.  To  give  them 
a  sample  of  higher  culture,  that  same 
first  day  I  recited  to  them  a  long  pas- 
sage from  Chaucer  in  the  original ;  and 
that  crowd  of  vulgar  country  boys  and 
girls  actually  laughed.  I  tell  you  I  feel 
every  day  that  I  am  casting  pearls  be- 
fore swine.  My  college  training  is 
simply  wasted  here.  These  pupils  will 
never  in  their  lives  become  capable  of 
appreciating  the  only  five  poets  worthy 
of  serious  study."  To  which  do  you 
refer?"  '*Why,  Chaucer,  Keats,  Shel- 
ley, Wadsworth  and  Browning,  of 
course,"  answered  Miss  Warton,  a  trifle 
impatiently.  '*What  is  the  purjx^se  of 
all  literature  teaching  in  the  high 
schot)l?"  asked  Miss  Berger.  "To  ac- 
quaint pupils  with  eminent  mcxlels  of 
style  so  that  they  may  thus  learn  to 
speak  nm\  write  correctly  and  also  to 


fulfil  the  college  entrance  requirements. 
I  should  think  you'd  know  that  without 
asking."  "Is  that  all?"  "All?  Why, 
its  more  than  we  succeed  in  stuflFing 
into  their  stupid  heads.  What  more 
w^ould  you  try  to  do?"  Just  then  the 
bell  rang  and  the  ladies  were  obliged  to 
part.  As  she  went  to  her  class  room 
Miss  Berger  said  to  herself  with  a  little 
smile,  "From  her  style  in  speaking,  I 
should  hardly  have  suspected  that 
Keats,  Wordsworth  et  al.  were  Miss 
W's  models." 


On  the  way  home  from  school, 
Norma  R.,  a  senior  girl  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  joined  the  new  teacher. 
The  girl  was  showily,  but  cheaply 
dressed  and  it  was  evident,  even  to  the  ^ 
casual  observer,  that  her  hair  and  com-  ^ 
plexion  claimed  more  attention  than  hei — : 

lessons.    You're  rather  late.  Miss  Ber 

ger,"  she  said,  "I've  been  all  the  wa)*.^ 
home  and  now  I'm  going  to  the  Li — 
brary  to  return  this  book."  "What  hav^ 
you  there?"  The  girl  held  up  the  \o\^M 
ume  so  that  her  companion  might  rea^^ 
the  title  of  a  novel  trashy  in  the  e^(^^ 
treme. 

"Did  you  enjoy  that?"   asked   th 
teacher  quietly.     "Well,  no,  I  shoul 
say  I  didn't,"  answered  the  girl  em 
phatically.    "Why  not?"  inquired  Mi= 
Berger  in  some  little  surprise.     "It 
too  tame  for  me.    I  want  a  book  to 
so  exciting  that  you  forget  all  abo- 
going  to  bed.    I  just  hate  going  to 
anyway.    I  read  every  night  till  one 
two  o'clock,  but  I  can't  find  any  m< 
books  that  keep  me  wide  awake."  \ 
your  parents  allow  you  to  sit  up 
late?"     "No  indeed,  they  expect 
light  to  be  out  at  ten,  and  so  it  is, 
I  light  up  again  as  soon  as  they  are 
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tied    and  read  for  hours,  but  lately  I 

can't   get  anything  exciting  enough  to 

suit  me.    I  wish  you'd  tell  me  the  name 

of  the  most  sensational  book  you  know 

biat  I  don't  suppose  you  will;  maybe 

J^u'v^  never  read  anything  of  the  sort," 
^"oi-xna  added,  eyeing  the  new  teacher 
dubiously.    **Not  very  much  to  be  sure, 
but      I  can  recommend  a  book  that  I 
thinVc  is  sensational  enough  to  suit  even 
y^^.        It's  a  very  long  one  though." 
"'^l^st's  all  right.  I  read  very  fast.  I  of- 
ten   finish  a  book  in  one  night.    What's 
tUe   iname  of  it?"  asked  the  girl  eagerly. 
'T'lie  Wandering  Jew'     by     Eugene 
Svi^.     Be  sure  you  remember  the  auth- 
^^  s    name,  for  there  is  i<iore  than  one 
*^^^><>1<  having  that  title.     I  don't  think 
y^^^t^ll  finish  that  in  one  night  nor  even 
**^    Several,  but  I'm  sure  it  will  keep  you 
f-^^'a^ke.    I  know  it  kept  me  from  sleep- 
^^S"   for  hours  after  I  got  to  bed,  while 
vw-as  reading  it."   "Oh,  that'll  be  just 
*"^^Tid,"   said   Norma,   "I'm    so   much 
•t>Iiged  to  you.    Here  we  are  at  the  Li- 
^^ry." 


r 


-^ext  morning,  Miss  Berger  entered 

^^      superintendent's   office    at     eight 

^^lock.     He  looked  up  and  said  pleas- 

^'tly,     "Good     morning!       In     some 

^^xible,  that  you  come  so  early?"  "Not 

5ill, — at  least,  I  hope  not,"  she  an- 

''^red  with  a  smile.     "I  came  to  ask 

c:>ut  the  home  reading  to  be  required 

my  second  year  class."    Miss  War- 

rt,  the  regular  English  teacher,  could 

^e  told  you  all  about  that.     Well, 

u'll  find   the  list   in   the  course   of 

tdy.    Each  pupil  must  do  1 500  pages 

J  as  any  four  of  the  five  tooks  there 

ommended   will   sum   up  to   about 

,  there  is  really  no  question  as  to 

t  is  to  be  done.    I  made  out  the  list 


myself  and  based  it  upon  the  college 
trance  requirements  and  recommem 
tions;  I  also  considered  carefully  t 
lists  given  in  the  courses  of  study 
at  least  thirty  leading  high  schools  c 
•  our  state,   so  I'm  sure  we  have  jui 
about  the  correct  thing.    All  you  hav 
to  do  is  to  put  the  pupils  to  work  or 
these  books  and,  about  four  times  a 
year,  give  examinations  to  determine 
whether  they  have  read  them  carefully. 
If  you  prefer     it,     have    them     write 
lengthy  reviews  of  the  books.     If  you 
get  loaded  down  with  too  many  papers, 
I  wouldn't  object  even  to  your  giving 
each  pupil  separately  an  oral  examina- 
tion or  a  sort  of  quiz  on  each  book 
w^henever  he  got  through  reading  it — 
anything  at  all,  just  to  satisfy  yourself 
that  the  work  has  been  done.  That's  all 
that's  necessar)%"  and  he  took  up  his 
pen  again  as  a  hint  that  the  interview 
was  ended.  Miss  Berger  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment, but  the  thought  of  yesterday's 
talk  with  the  class  and  her  sympathy 
with  them  in  their  point  of  view  gave 
her  courage. 

Advancing  a  few  steps  towards  the 
desk,  slie  dropped  into  a  chair,  thus 
implying  that  she  had  come  for  more 
than  a  formal  answer  to  her  inquiry, 
and  said,  "Yes,  I  am  glad  you  are  so 
willing  to  let  me  use  my  own  way  of 
getting  at  results,  for  that  will  make 
my  work  more  pleasant  and  certainly 
more  effective,  but  my  chief  object  was 
to  ask  that  you  let  me  substitute  other 
books  more  suited  to  the  needs  and 
tastes  of  the  class."  "My  dear  Miss 
Berger,"  said  her  superior  with  a  touch 
of  paternal  patronage  in  his  tone,  "if 
you  follow  the  tastes  of  your  pupils, 
you'll  have  them  reading  trash  instead 
of  classic  literature.    TUek  taLS\fc  xs\>\%\. 
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certainly  not  guide  you.  They  haven't 
any,  or  a  depraved  one.  Your  business 
is  to  develop  a  correct  taste.  Most  of 
them  don't  even  know  what  they  like. 
They  must  learn  to  like  the  books 
chosen  for  them,  which  are  beyond  crit- 
icism. They  ought  to  admire  them. 
Let's  see — what  did  they  read  last 
year?"  ** Among  others,  *The  Flight  of 
a  Tartar  Tribe'  and  the  *DeCoverly 
Papers."  "Yes,  yes,  I  remember.  Well 
such  works  certainly  ought  to  please 
them.  What  can  be  finer  than  the  vig- 
orous description  of  the  one  and  the 
delicate  humor  of  the  other?  Familiar 
as  I  am  with  them,  I  enjoy  reading 
either  any  day."  "No  doubt,  but  pos- 
sibly you  did  not  at  the  age  of  fifteen," 
said  Miss  Berger  quietly.  "Yes,  I  did,"  ' 
he  replied  quickly,  rising  as  he  spoke," 
and  I  think  any  boy  who  does  not  is 
decidedly  lacking  somewhere.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  there  is  no  use  in  dis- 
cussing the  matter  further.  Our  entire 
course  of  study  is  based  upon  'college 
entrance  requirenients,'  and  so  you'll 
have  to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the 
learned  professors  before  whom  you,  as 


a  college  woman,  I  had  supposed  would 
bow^  in  humblest  worship.  Unless,  in- 
deed," he  added  slowly,  while  his  usu- 
ally pleasant  voice  acquired  an  icy  and 
penetrating  quality,  "you  can  convince 
them  of  your  superior  wisdom  regard- 
ing the  choice  of  books  suitable  for  stu- 
dents and  induce  them  to  demand  dif- 
ferent things  of  the  high  schools." 

"Flushing  at  the  sarcastic  tone.  Miss 
Berger,  who  had  also  risen,  said,  "If 
I  induce  the  professor  in  charge  of  the 
entrance  examinations  in  English  at  the 
state  university  to  sanction  the  changes 
I  wish  to  make,  will  you  give  your  con- 
sent?" "Certainly,  certainly,"  answered 
the  superintendent  laughing,  you  may 
try  to  change  the  laws  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians  if  you  choose.  Of  course 
you  w^ouldn't  try  if  you  were  older,  but 
you  may  gain  valuable  experience  by 
the  attempt.  Personally,  I  don't  care 
at  all  what  your  pupils  read,  so  long  as 
n\\r  school  stays  on  the  accredited  list." 
Miss  Berger  *left  the  office  with  flash- 
ing eyes  and  her  determined  chin 
higher  than  usual. 

(to  be  continued.) 


A  DEFENCE  OF  ARITHMETIC. 

GUY   CLINTON^   PHIUPPINE  ISLANDS. 


UNITS. 

It  has  been  a  favorite  doctrine  of  the 
followers  of  Herbart  in  education  that 
the  child  travels  the  same  road  in  his 
mental  development  from  infancy  to 
maturity  that  the  race  has  traveled 
from  animal  savagery  to  civilization. 
Let  us  accept  this  doctrine  for  present 
purposes  and  investigate  its  application 
to  the  subject  of  arithmetic. 


As  the  primitive  savage  became  con- 
scious of  objects  that  were  apart  from 
himself,  he  began  to  observe  the  quali- 
ties of  these  objects  and  to  distinguish 
one  from  another.  At  the  same  time 
he  observed  that  certain  objects  pos- 
sessed the  same  qualities  as  certain 
other  objects.  Just  at  this  point  the 
first  number  idea  came  to  his  mind. 
One  object  with  its  shape,  form^  color, 
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size   and  compressibility  reacted  upon 
his  psychic  periphery  in  just  the  same 
Way    as  another.     As  his  examination 
proceeded  from  one  to  the  other,  his 
rnind    retained  the  impress  of  the  one 
after    he  had  directed  the  focus  of  his 
sense  upon  the  other.     Place  and  time 
conditions  enabled  him  to  discern  that 
the    objects  were    not    identical.    The 
new    idea  to  him  was  repitition.  He  fixed 
his     attention  upon  other  objects  and 
fovind  another,  another,    and    another 
wittt    exactly  the  same  qualities.     The 
09i^   >,vith  its  entire  q\ialitative  force  was 
his  uinit.    It  did  not  become  quantitative 
i-^^^itiil  he  observed  other     objects     and 
■n^^^de  a  comparison.     Even    then    the 
<1^^3-litative  was  the  principal  value  in 
his     unit,  for  he  would  not  put  a  leaf 
3>'ncl    a  stone  together  and  think     two. 
TVie  Unit  became  more  and  more  quan- 
"titative  as  he  observed  objects  that  had 
t:Vie    same  qualities  in  every  respect  ex- 
cept size.     A  further  step  was  taken 
when  he  could  eliminate  form  as  an  es- 
^«tial  quality  of  his  unit. 

Two  brothers  of  this  primitive  race 
^f  nien  were  seated  under  a  cherry  tree. 
^y   a  chance  experiment  one  of  them 
^"scovered  that  the  strange  little  spher- 
ical  objects  lying    about    them    were 
P'^^sant  to  the  taste.     The  other  soon 
"^*^^le  the  experiment  and  liked  them 
also.      They  both  liked  them  so  well 
"^^t   they  began  to  dispute  about  them. 
^^y  finally  agreed  to  gather  what  re- 
.^^i>ed  into  one  place  and  then  to  di- 
—  ^■^  these    delicacies    between    them. 
.   ^^>^  each  drew  aside  one  at  the  same 
^^^,  then  another,  another,    and    an- 
^'^^r.    When  they  began  to  eat  their 


^ "Juries,  one  of  them  discovered  that 
^^^  of  his  were  only  little  red  pebbles, 
^^l   a  bitter  struggle  for  a  new  divis- 


ion immediately  ensued.  He  had  erred 
in  his  arithmetic  because  he  had  disre- 
garded the  unit — the  base  of  his  num- 
ber. Let  it  be  noted  that  this,  though 
it  may  not  be  on  record,  is  not  the  only 
quarrel  which  has  been  caused  by  an 
ignorance  of  arithmetic — a  disregard  of 
units.  A  very  large  number  of  law-suits 
both  civil  and  criminal  may  be  traced 
to  this  in  one  form  or  another. 

Historically,  we  may  note  two  things 
which  show  how  dependant  in  the 
growth  of  civilization  man  has  been  for 
his  number  notions  upon  qualitative 
units.  In  every  isolated  nook  of  the 
earth's  surface  from  which  a  civiliza- 
tion has  sprung,  man  began  tp  count 
on  his  fingers.  The  decimal  scale  was 
universally  invented  as  the  standard 
scale  of  numbers  because  everjnvhere 
man  had  the  same  number  of  fingers. 
The  Slavs  down  to  the  time  of  Peter 
the  Great  made  all  their  computations 
by  means  of  beads  and  blocks  strung 
on  wires.  Although  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  counting  frames  have  succes- 
sive wires  to  represent  higher  and  lower 
orders  of  the  decimal  scale,  the  num- 
ber of  thousands,  hundreds,  etc.,  have 
concrete  representatives  instead  of 
merely  symbolic  figures.  Although 
results  are  sought  in  various  units,  it 
is  deeply  significant  that  for  purposes 
of  easy  computation,  the  number  idea 
is  drawn  away  from  the  units  in  which 
the  result  is  desired,  reinjected  into 
other  qualitative  units  which  afford 
convenience  and  facility  in  handling. 

From  this  discussion  the  writer 
wishes  to  show  that  the  child's  earliest 
notion  of  a  unit  is  entirely  qualitative, 
that  it  becomes  quantitative  gradually 
by  experience,  that  the  loss  of  the  qual- 
itative character  is  only  relative,  and 
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that  every  crucial  test  of  its  quantita- 
tive value  requires  also  a  comprehen- 
sion of  its  qualitative  force. 

APPLICATION. 

Much  has  been  done  in  the  earliest 
primary  grades  to  help  the  child  gain 
his  number  notions  by  having  him  han- 
dle objects,  build  numbers,  and  per- 
form processes.  It  is  just  at  the  point 
where  the  child  begins  to  use  units  of 
various  kinds  of  quantity,  weights, 
measures,  etc.,  that  present  methods  of 
instruction  need  strengthening.  It  is 
true  that  many  schools  provide  the  pu- 
pils with  rulers  to  assist  them  to  com- 
prehend units  of  length.  A  much 
smaller  number  provide,  for  the  use  of 
the  teacher,  units  of  capacity,  units  of 
weight,  and  some  small  blocks  for  the 
teaching  of  volume  in  general.  These 
are  brought  into  use  occasionally  by 
the  teacher  who  illustrates  some  point 
of  the  lesson  by  handling  the  measures 
himself.  Before  the  idea  of  the  unit 
is  thoroughly  fixed,  the  attention  of 
both  the  teacher  and  the  class  is  di- 
rected far  more  to  the  process  than  to 
the  units.  The  writer  believes  this  to 
be  a  mistake.  A  series  of  well  graded 
exercises  in  judging  magnitudes  should 
be  worked  out  by  every  class  and  suffi- 
cient apparatus  available  so  that  each 
can  apply  the  units  of  measure  to  test 
the  value  of  his  own  estimates.  It  is 
not  enough  for  the  pupil  to  hear  an 
explanation,  and  see  the  processes  and 
measurements  performed,  he  must  i>er- 
form  the  processes  and  make  the  meas- 
urements for  himself  over  and  over  if 
they  are  to  be  of  real  value  to  him. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  weakness 

in  present  methods  of  instruction  is  the 

assumption  that  the  simple  language  of 


numbers  is  clear  to  the  child.    Tl 
serving  teacher  may  often  discove 
it  is  not  so  much  the  process  that  ( 
difficulty  to  the  child  as  it  is  thi 
guage  of  the  process.    Those  whc 
insisted  upon  an  early  complete  ; 
sis  have  tried  to  remedy  this  faul 
have  not  generally  succeeded.     Ir 
problems  as:  Mary  bought  3  yai 
ribbon  at  12  cents  a  yard;  how 
did  she  pay  for  it  ?    The  f onnal  ar 
generally  fails  for  the  same  reaso 
the  simple  direct  answer  fails, 
much  is  taken  for  granted — the 
ting  sin  of  the  teacher. 

The  analysis  assumes  that  the 
discerns  intuitively  first,  that  3 
are  3  times  as  much  as  one  yan 
second,  that  3  yards  cost  3  tin 
much  as  one  yard — true  for  the 
tions  of  the  problem,  but  not  u 
sally  true.    These  premises  of  the 
gism  are  very  seldom  thought  of 
the  analysis  is  given,     and     for 
reason  the  language  of  analysi 
young  pupils  is  not  the  express 
thought,  but  only  the  jingle  of 
which  are  repeated  because  orde 
do  so  by  the  teacher.     Before  a  ] 
can  reason  in  sylogisms,  he  mi 
able  not  only  to  understand  the 
ises,  but  he  must  also  think  of  t\ 
connection  with  the  conclusion, 
pointed   out   to   him   the   child 
doubtless  understand  each  of  the 
ments,  3  yards  are  3  times  as  m 
one  yard,  and  that  3  yards  cost  3 
as  much  as  one  yard.    These  fa< 
not  usually  pointed  out  in  analys 
even  if  they  were  the  child  shou 
l3e  expected  to  discover  the  com 
from  them — at  least  not     befor 
fourth  year  of  the  course.     The 
must  have  practice  in  fonning 
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merits  before  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
it  to  form  conclusions  from  the  compar- 
ison of  judgments. 

^  V^ten  only  the  simple  answer,  36 
od^it  s,  is  required,  it  is  taken  for  granted 
th^t:    the  child  intuitively     selects     the 
proj^er  number  for    the    multiplicand, 
SL-sTkKJL     thinks  3  times    12  cents  are  36 
c^n.'ts.     That  he  does  not  is  shown  by 
tl-t^     confusion  he  often  has  when  asked 
^;vVi.^ther  the  answer  is  not  36  yards.  If 
tl"i^    problem  occurs  in  a  list  with  other 
pT-<i:>l)lems    of    multiplication    he    will 
t>^        pretty     sure     that     36  is  the  an- 
sxver  but  36  what? — he  is  not  sure; 
l^vit:   if  the  problem  occurs  in  a  miscel- 
laneous list  of  division  and  multipli- 
cation, he  may  not  ht  able     to     tell 
'Whether  the  answer  should  be  4  or  36 
with  the  same  uncertainty  as  to  name. 
I^  numbers  only  are  required    in    an- 
swers, the  pupil's    attention    naturally 
drifts  away  from  the  statement  of  the 
Problem  and  fixes  itself  u[>on  the  num- 
^rs  entirely.     It  is  clear  then  that  the 
answer  should  be  more  than  a  mere 
^^^iTiber  and  not  so  much  as  a  sylogism. 
y^ti    it  be  the  statement  of    a     simple 
Jnd^rment.      "Mary    (or   she)    paid   3 
tin:>^s  12  cents,  or  36  cents,  for  the  rib- 
I^^T-i/'     This  answer  shows:   first,  that 
^^   ^elates  unmistakably   to    the    given 
r^^^^blem;   second,   that  the  process   is 
^^^Own  to  be  multiplication ;  third,  that 
^  ^    cents  is  known  to  be  the  multipli- 
cand; fourth,  this  multiplicand  is  taken 
"i    times;   fifth,   that   the   result   is   36 
^^nts.    A  mistake  on  any  one  of  these 
tX)ints  will  show  that  the  pupil  has  not 
thought  out  the  full  meaning  of  the 
problem.    Let  it  be  contrasted  with  the 
problem:    "Mary  bought   12  yards  of 
ribbon  at  3  cents  a  yard.     How  much 
did  she  pay  for  it?''     In  this  problem 


two  of  the  five  points  only  are  different 
from  the  former  problem — they  are 
really  interchanged.  "Mary  paid  12 
times  3  cents,  or  36  cents,  for  the  rib- 
bon. At  first  the  pupil  may  be  required 
to  give  the  answer  merely  by  rote  with- 
out fully  understanding  it.  He  will 
discover  the  TFull  meaning  little  by  little 
as  the  answers  of  different  problems 
are  contrasted — the  elements  being 
changed  in  one  or  tw^o  points  only. 

Henry  sold  4  dozen  eggs  for  60 
cents.  How  much  a  dozen  did  he  re- 
ceive for  them?  Answer:  He  received 
J4  of  60  cents  or  15  cents  a  dozen. 

This  answer  has  all  the  advantages 
for  a  problem  in  [)artition  that  the  an- 
swers for  the  former  problems  have 
for  multiplication.  Here  as  before, 
quickly  passing  from  this  form  of  prob- 
lem to  that  of  multiplication  is  the  best 
means  of  teaching  pupils  to  discover 
the  process  involved.  This  problem 
must  be  clearly  distinguished  from 
that  otlier  form  of  division  which  may 
very  appropriately  be  called  measure- 
ment : 

Henry  received  60  cents  for  eggs 
which  he  sold  at  15  cents  a  dozen. 
How  many  dozens  did  he  sell?  An- 
swer: He  sold  as  many  dozens  as  15 
cents  is  contained  times  in  60  cents.  It 
is  contained  4  times,  and  therefore  he 
sold  4  dozen. 

In  the  former  problem  it  was  neces- 
sary to  divide  the  60  cents  into  as 
many  equal  parts  as  he  sold  dozens  of 
^K^^y  ^"^  4  equal  parts.  The  unknown 
element  to  be  found  is  the  size  of  one 
of  these  parts.  It  is  a  process  of  part 
making,  or  partition.  In  the  latter 
problem  it  is  required  to  measure  the 
60  cents  with  the  15  cents  by  setting 
apart  the  15  cents  as  often  as  possible. 
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for  he  sold  just  as  many  dozens  as  15 
cents  is  contained  times  in,  or  may  be 
taken  from  60  cents.  Here  it  is  re- 
quired to  discover  the  ratio  of  15  cents 
to  60  cents — an  abstract  number  upon 
which  the  number  of  dozens  depends. 
This  is  a  process  of  measyring.  It  is 
therefore  appropriate  to  call  it  measure- 
ment. 

A  clear  understanding  of  any  lan- 
guage form  depends  more  upon  **suit- 
ing  the  action  to  the  word  and  the  word 
to  the  action,"  clean  cut  precise  usage, 
than  upon  explanations  and  discourses 
about  words.  The  main  reliance  of  the 
teacher  in  teaching  arithmetical  lan- 
guage is  the  giving  of  questions  one  af- 
tter  another  which  differ  only  in  the 
point  to  be  taught  so  that  the  pupil  will 
have  to  judge  and  select  the  correct 
form  of  reply  from  the  various  answer 
forms  which  he  has  been  taught  to  use 

The  language  used  in  fractions  sel- 
dom conveys  the  meaning  to  the  pupil 
which  is  intended.  I  think  it  is  safe  to 
say.  that  the  average  pupil's  notion  of 
fractions  is  vague.  Perhaps  the  ma- 
jority of  people  prefer  to  use  the  deci- 
mal form  of  numbers  even  when  the 
common  fractional  form,  if  well  under- 
stood, is  really  simpler  and  shorter. 
As  popularly  thought  of,  a  fraction 
means  a  ratio  and  nothing  more.  The 
idea  that  3  is  a  real  concrete  number 
in  the  fraction,  3-5  of  $23,  is  seldom 
thought  of,  and  almost  never  dwelt 
ujx)!!  and  emphasized  in  teaching.  The 
writer  believes  that  the  language  of 
fractions  should  be  so  framed  that  the 
pu]>irs  attention  will  be  fixed  uprni  the 
notion  that  a  fraction  is  a  concrete  num- 
ber instead  of  upon  the  idea  that  it  is 
mere)y  n  ratio.     A  few  forms  are  here 


submitted  to     illustrate     the     v 
meaning. 

Problem:  Form  »J4  of  an  appl 
swer:  We  form  ^}i  of  an  apple 
viding  the  apple  into  4  equal  par 
by  counting  off  3  of  the  parts  i 
number. 

At  the  same  time  the  explana 
given  by  the  pupil,  let  him  actu< 
vide  the  apple,  count  off  the  three 
and  then  tell  what  he  has.  \Vh 
process  has  been  performed  frc 
to  thirty  times  by  different  pu 
presence  of  the  class,,  it  will  be  1 
direct  their  attention  to  the  ur 
volved.  The  number,.  3  fourths 
apple  is  a  fraction.  The  whok 
is  the  unit  of  the  fraction,  and 
fourth-of-an-apple  is  thv  fraction 
The  number  is  3  of  the  fractiona 
It  is  3  pieces  of  an  apple.  Th< 
fourths  helps  us  to  determine  tl 
of  each  piece.  Tlie  word  apple  * 
more  about  the  pieces,  it  reveal 
qualities.  When  an  extensive  e 
has  been  given  on  these  points,  tl 
should  be  ready  for  the  next  5 
change  in  the  fractional  units,  0 
duction.'' 

Problem  :  Change  2-7^  of  .a  pc 
ninths  of  a  potato.  Answer :  A 
are  3  times  as  many  ninths  in  a 
as  there  are  thirds,  to  change  2 
of-a-potato  to  ninths  of  a  pota 
must  divide  each  of  'the  2  thin 
3  equal  parts,  and  tlien  we  sha 
6  smaller  pieces  whose  names  are 
for  9  of  such  pieces  make  a  wh 
tato. 

As,  in  the  former  model  let 
of  dividing  be  done  by  the  pupil 
he  gives  the  explanation.     Hav< 
cises  of  this  kind   continued  u 
points  ()\  the  explanation  are  mac 
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and  the  language  can  be  spoken  habit- 
ually. 

Problem:    Change  6-10  of  a  circle 

to  fifths  of  a  circle.    Answer :  As  there 

are  one-half  as  many  fifths  in  a  whole 

as  there  are  tenths,  to  change  6  tenths- 

of-a-circle  to  fifths-of-a-circle,  we  must 

unite  2  of  the  tenths  to  form  i  fifth,  and 

the  6    tenths  will  form  3  fifths  for  2 

tenths  is  contained  3  times  in  6  tenths. 

The  circle  is  a  very  convenient  unit 

to  divide,  sub-drvide,  and  in  which  to 

re-unite  parts  for  it  may  be  done  by 

merely  drawing  and  erasing  lines. 

It  would  be  unwise  to  take  as  much 
space  here  as  is  needed  to  develop  fully 
this  phase  of  teaching  fractions.  A 
full  development  of  fractions  on  this 
line  may  be  found  in  the  waiter's  Ele- 
"^ents  of  arithmetic. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

This  is  a  theme  which  has  been  very 

i^uch    discussed  during  the     last     few 

years.     It  has  been  the  father  of  a  great 

niany    articles  in  educational     journals 

and   of  several  new  text-books.     This 

^f^tation  is  due  to  the  belief  that  the 

^^^    ^nd  many  modern  arithmetics  do 

^^\  ^"^"lake  use  of  the  most  practical  ma- 

.    ^^^^1    in  their  subjects  or  their  prob- 

^^is.      That  the  very  new  bodes  writ- 

^^  ^>cpressly  to  remedy  this  fault  have 

.  ^^^^ded  no  better,  is    perhaps  *  suffi- 

^^^^    grounds  for  the  belief  that  the 

.     ^^rial  after  all  is  not  so  much  at 

tJ^   as  the  view  point  of  the  teacher. 

-•^  l^e  industrial  world     is    becoming 

.  /^^^  and  more  complex  and  the  activ- 

^^    of  each  individual  in  it  are  be- 

T  ^^ing  more  and  more  simple.     From 

•   ^     state  of  the  American  pioneer  on 

r    ^   Western  frontier  who  single-handed 

"  ''^Ced  nature  to    yield    him     shelter, 


clothing,  food,  fire,  and  a  few  comforts, 
w^ith  but  little  commerce,  to  the 
state  of  the  present  American  home 
w^here  no  clothing  is  any  longer  woven, 
but  few  garments  made,  and  food  pro- 
ducts nearly  all  partly  prepared  in  shop 
or  factory,  there  is  a  long  stride.  Text- 
books which  contain  problems  about  all 
the  duties  of  the  home  of  that  pioneer 
day  will  contain  matter  which  will 
sound  strange  to  the  child  of  today  un- 
less his  teacher  is  energetic,  sympathe- 
tic, and  interesting.  From  the  modern 
view  point  many  of  these  problems  are 
not  practical.  It  is  true  that  not  all  of 
them  relate  to  the  home  life  as  now 
constituted.  But  at  the  same  time  they 
aJl  relate  to  the  life  of  some  home,  and 
that  which  is  not  practical  in  one  home 
is  intensely  so  in  another.  For  instance 
the  warp,  the  woof,  the  shuttle,  and  the 
loom  are  very  practical  terms  in  the 
home  of  a  weaver  who  works  in  a  fac- 
tory, but  they  are  strange  words  to  the 
children  of  a  farmer  who  in  turn  use 
plow,  harrow,  rake,  drill,  binder,  etc., 
which  would  be  unknown  to  the  home 
of  the  weaver. 

In  as  much  as  children  from  homes 
of  widely  different  activities  meet  in 
tlie  same  school,  it  is  perfectly  clear 
why  text-books  fail  to  be  practical  in 
the  popular  view,  and  they  must  always 
fail.  There  is  scarcely  a  class  of  prob- 
lems found  in  any  book  which  has  not 
been  attacked  as  being  unpractical  and 
not  suited  to  modern  schools.  The  dif- 
ferent subjects  treated  in  arithmetic 
have  been  criticised  to  about  the  same 
extent  on  the  same  grounds. 

The  author  of  Jean  MitcheH's  School 
would  discard  a  large  part  of  the  appli- 
cations of  interest.  A  professor  of  Cor- 
nell University  would  discard  all  prob- 
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lems  in  finding  the  greatest  common  di- 
visor of  numbers  of  more  than  three 
orders,  and  also  problems  of  measur- 
ing coal.  For  apparently  just  as  good 
reasons  he  might  object  to  problems 
about  anvils,  tongs,  bellows,  forges,  etc. 
for  a  very  small  number  of  children  will 
make  use  of  these  tools  when  they  are 
grown  up,  certainly  not  more  than 
would  engage  in  mining  or  selling  coal, 
to  say  nothing  of  those  who  buy  coal. 
Would  the  learned  professor  have  "The 
Village  Blacksmith''  discarded  from 
our  English  courses  for  the  same 
reason  ?  If  it  is  proper  for  our  teachers 
to  take  time  to  develop  strange  terms 
and  conditions  found  in  the  English 
lesson,  why  should  not  time  be  taken, 
to  develop  the  language  of  arithmetic 
\vhen  it  is  slightly  strange  to  the  pupil  ? 

Next  to  the  ability  to  get  thought 
from  the  printed  page,  a  large  knowl- 
edge of  arithmetical  processes  does 
more  to  aid  a  man  in  this  world  of  com- 
petition than  any  other  subject.  He 
must  buy  and  sell,  and  if  he  would  not 
lose  he  must  understand  commercially 
**for  value  received/'  If  he  is  to  get 
fair  treatment  he  must  understand  how 
to  exact  "measure  for  measure.''  If 
he  w-ishes  to  invest  his  savings,  he  must 
"size  up"  business  propositions  mak- 
in  sure  that  he  is  not  deceived  as  to  the 
"units'*  of  the  transaction.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  note  also  that  the  problems  he 
will  have  to  meet  in  business  are  all 
arithmetical — they  deal  with  unites  in 
the  concrete ;  they  almost  never  take  on 
the  abstract  forms  of  algebra  or  the 
higher  mathematics. 

Doubtless  changes  should  be  and  are 
to  be  made  in  the  scope  and  subject 
matter  of  arithmetic;  but  the  radical 
changes  proposed  by  jnany  prominent 


educators  suggest  to  the  mind  of  the 
writer  a  fear  that  a  move  is  in  contem- 
plation to  crowd  arithmetic  out  of  its 
proper  place  in  the  schools  by  putting 
in  much  other  valuable  but  distinctly 
subordinate  material. 

If  we  are  to  decide  the  fate  of  a  given 
topic  in  arithmetic  by  the  question  of 
its  practicability,  let  it  be  asked  prac- 
tical for  whom?  If  it  is  answered  prac- 
tical for  any  trade,  town,  or  district, 
other  grounds  must  be  sought  for  its 
rejection.  Even  if  answered  not  prac- 
tical for  anybody,  it  may  not  be  wise 
to  reject  it.  In  teaching  double  entry 
bookkeeping  all  students  are  introduced 
to  the  day  book,  journal,  and  ledger; 
and  yet  this  three-book  division  is  not 
practical,  for  it  is  scarcely  found  in  real 
use  anywhere.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  good 
method  of  teaching  bookkeeping  for  no 
better  w^ay  has  been  found  to  lead  the 
pupil  to  understand  the  theory  of  deb- 
its and  credits,  the  importance  of  orig- 
inal entries,  and  the  classification  of 
transactions  w-hich  may,  step  by  step,, 
be  set  apart  for  separate  books. 

Practicability  as  the  word  is  popu- 
larly used  is  a  poor  test  of  the  value 
of  a  subject  of  knowledge.  We.  can 
not  foresee  what  pupils  wmII  undertake 
to  do  in  their  life  time,  and  even  if  we, 
could,  we  would  be  obliged  to  teach 
only  general  (not  practical)  know^ledge 
of  his  calling  instead  of  specific  (prac- 
tical) knowledge  of  the  w^ork  he  will 
have  to  do. 

Some  other  test  then  ought  to  be 
found  besides  practicability  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  a  topic  or  problem 
in  arithmetic.  Real  arithmetic  deals 
entirely  with  the  measuring  of  material 
things  or  their  qualites.  If  a  topic  or 
problem  incites  the  pupil  to  discover  or 
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comprehend  the  relations  of  material 
thing's  it  has  arithmetical  value.    True 
the    relations  most  common  and  easily 
vmderstood  should  receive    first    atten- 
tion,   but  an  extensive  study    of     the 
**meastiring''  and  "sizing  up''  of  things 
oug-ht    to  be  a  part  of  the  training,  of 
every  mind.    If  problems  deal  with  ma- 
terials unfamiliar  to  the  pupil  should 
we  seek  to  develop  the  idea  of  these  re- 
lations?    The  answer  must  be  on  the 
saiTie    lines  as  in  other  subjects.     New 
material  must  be  introduced  gradually, 
t>ut    it  should  not  be  excluded.     Often 
tl^e    material  needed  for  the  arithmetic 
lesson  will  require  a  lesson  in  geog- 
i^phy  or  nature  as  a  preparation.     In 
the  a.<Jvanced  work,  for  instance,  stocks 
^nd    bonds  the  teacher  should  explain 
with   the  greatest  care  the  organization 
^f   a.    corporation — in  fact  form  one  of 
m^  olass,  elect  officers,  issue  stocks  and 
^^"icls,  and    proceed  to   buy   and    sell 

The  development  of  relations  sug- 

S'^stis  principles,  and  sufficient  exercises 

^y^t      be       furnished— differentiated 

y^^^y — to  prove  the  principles  induc- 

^"^ly.     If  we  accept  the  Cornell  pro- 
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^^or's  limit  on  the  size  of  problems 
^he  greatest  common  divisor,  our 


pupils  might  well  doubt  the  universality 
of  the  principle  that  the  divisor  of  two 
,  numbers  is  a  divisor  of  both  the  sum 
and  differences  of  those  numbers. 

The  writer  does  not  believe  that  tirne 
is  lost  which  is  spent  in  teaching  "Par- 
tial Payments'*  including  the  Mer- 
chants,' United  States,  and  the  Con- 
necticut rules.  A  differentiation  in  the 
application  of  interest  is  needed  for  ad- 
ditional practice  that  interest  may  l^e 
better  understood.  An  investigation  of 
the  cause  of  the  difference  in  results  by 
the  different  rules  has  an  ethical  value 
in  leading  the  pupil  to  diFcover  which 
rule  approaches  nearest  to  a  just 
method  of  counting  interest. 

In  as  much  as  all  civilized  men  live 
in  houses,  wear  clothes,  eat  cooked 
food,  take  part  in  some  industry,  and 
engage  in  trade  to  some  extent,  prol> 
lems  which  relate  to  these  activities 
should  be  considered  proper  even  if 
they  deal  with  a  few  things  strange  to 
the  class,  provided  of  course  that  new 
terms  should  not  be  introduced  too  rap- 
idly. A  natural  interest  attaches  to 
these  activities,  and  if  the  teacher  will 
take  the  proper  care  in  developing  the 
occasional  new  word,  they  v;-!!  serve  to 
broaden  the  pupil's  mind. 


AX  ILLINOIS  TEACHER  L\  CALIFORNIA. 

BY   W.   T.   H. — ,M.   A. 


alifornia  is  undoubtedly    the    best 
"ertised  state  in  our    country,    just 
Chicago  is  the  best  advertised  city. 
•"^ -^ry where,  at  home  and  abroad,  the 
*^>ie  of  California  and  of  Chicago  has 
"^^etrated. 
1[  presume  there  is  not  a  country 
^*nool  teacher  in  the  state  of  Illinois 


r^^ 


who  has  not  eagerly  read  the  highly 
inflated  pamphlets  and  lurid  mis-state- 
ments of  the  railroads  and  real  estate 
speculators.  As  Illinois  teachers  are 
the  greatest  travellers  of  all  the  Amer- 
ican teachers,  a  considerable  number 
have  even  visited  the  Pacijfic  coast  on 
some  excursion  and  have  acquired  im- 
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^ .  ci>injiis  more  or  less  erroneous.  For 
no  one  can  learn  all  the  facts  by  a  stay 
of  a  few  days  or  even  weeks,  and  indeed 
it  requires  several  years  to  get  at  the 
true  inwardness  of  many  things. 

As  a  student  and  teacher  in  the  coun- 
try, village,  and  city  schools  of  Illinois, 
and  as  a  resident  of  California  for  the 
past  five  years,  during  which  time  I 
have  visited  nearly  every  part  of  the 
state  and  have  resided  in  several  widely 
separated  localities,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  make  some  comparisons  between 
conditions  in  the  two  states. 

Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  feat- 
ures of  the  California  system  to  the  Illi- 
nois teacher  are  the  inefficient  text 
books  published  by  the  state,  the  sys- 
tem of  certification,  the  dominant,  even 
autocratic  position  of  the  state  univer- 
sity, the  county  boards  of  education, 
and  the  state  board  of  education. 

Some  years  ago  a  system  of  state 
publication  of  the  common  school  text 
books  was  started,  ostensibly  to  im- 
prove the  texts  in  use  and  supply  them 
to  the  people  at  a  lower  price.  Begin- 
ning with  ridiculously  insufficient  ap- 
propriations, the  cost  has  grown  until 
the  state  has  expended  far  more  than 
a  million  dollars  without  much  to  show 
for  it.  At  first  the  texts  were  com- 
piled hastily  by  home  talent  selected 
from  the  normal  schools ;  of  their  qual- 
ity the  less  said  the  better.  Some  of 
these  are  still  in  use,  others  have  been 
discarded  very  recently.  Up  to  within 
a  year  the  children  using  the  state  geo- 
graphy learned  about  the  countries,  in- 
cluding our  own,  their  products,  cities, 
population,  etc.,  as  they  were  in  t88o. 
At  the  present  time  if  you  criticise  any 
of  the  state  series  you  are  told  that  new 
hooks  are  l>eing  selected.    This  is  true 


of  a  part  of  the  books.  Havi: 
that  the  higher-priced  and  infe 
series  could  not  compete  su< 
with  the  new  books  issued  by 
lishing  houses,  a  committee 
pointed  to  select  books.  Ac 
the  state  lias  purchased  the 
publish  the  books  issued  by 
book  houses  and  at  present  i 
modern  geographies,  readt 
arithmetics.  This  is  no  chej 
our  Illinois  plan,  but  it  saves 
lie  conscience  and  appeases 
printer  and  the  "ring"  that  co 
office. 

When  I  first  came  to  Calif 
only  way  of  getting  a  high  scl 
ficate  was  to  graduate  from 
university,  taking  tw^elve  hour 
cation'*  in  the  education  depa 
a  part  of  the  work.  As  equival 
preparation  similar  credentials 
cepted  from  Stanford  Unive 
about  twelve  other  colleg 
United  States,  which  were 
rank''  with  the  state  univer 
eluded  in  this  list  were  some 
leges  of  no  particular  note,  b 
eluded  in  it,  and  therefore  not 
rank'*  were  such  schools  as 
Yale,  the  University  of  Pen 
and  other  well  known  eastern 

No  examinations  were  hel 
form  of  certificate,  and  eastei 
therefore  compelled  in  nearly 
to  attend  the  University  of 
or  Stanford  for  a  year,  reg 
their  previous  education,  trair 
perience,  while  inexperience 
boys  and  girls  were  grar 
school  certificates  upon  j 
from  one  of  the  two  large  ui 

Since  then   the   list  of  sc 
equal  rank"  has  been  revised 
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•the  "Liniversities  belonging  to  the  Asso- 
cisLtion  of  American  Universities. 
TlT.-^re  are  fifteen  schools  in  this  asso- 
ciation, including  the  University  of 
Ca-li£ornia;  of  the  Illinois  colleges  only 
CKicago -University  is  inckided. 

T'lierefore  we  still  see  graduates  of 
Sonne  of  the  best  colleges  in  the  coun- 
tr>^  compelled  to  go  to  school  again, 
afti^ir  years  of  successful  teaching  ex- 
•peiri^nce,  not  to  perfect  themselves  in 
tli^ijT  specialty,  but  to  receive  instruc- 
tiorx  in  "education''  from  some  young 
felloAV  with  but  a  tithe  of  their  experi- 
ence^ and  practical  training. 

TPlie  grammar  school  certificate  is 
gix^en  to  graduates  of  the  state  normal 
•schools  and  to  graduates  of  some  of 
the  normal  schools  in  other  states. 
This  kind  of  certificate  may  also  be  ob- 
tained by  passing  an  examination  in 
about  twenty-five  subjects.  This  ex- 
amination is  given  but  once  a  year,  and 
'^  rapidly  growing  sections  like  Los 
-^J^greles,  where  they  prefer  an  experi- 
"^nced  eastern  teacher  to  an  inexperi- 
^ncecl  California  normal  graduate,  this 
nas  worked  hardship  and  has  been  a 
souree  of  dissatisfaction  both  to  school 
"Officials  and  to  would-be  teachers. 

-E^c>r  any  one  desiring  one  of  the  bet- 

^^    3ehool  positions  in  the  state  a  high 

^^^ol  certificate  is  necessary  and  any 

^^    c^oming  to  the  state  with  the  expec- 

*-*^^n  of  teaching  should  make  sure 

^^^   lie  can  obtain  a  certificate  l^efore  he 

^'^'^^s  his  eastern  home. 

"^^s  a  matter  of  fact  not  five  per  cent 

"^lie  high  school  teachers  or  super- 

^^^^^"idents  of  the  United  States  could 

^^in  a  certificate  in  California  and 

^'Tiy  of  the  most  distinguished  uni- 

^^5;ity  professors  of  the  country,  in- 

^"^ cling  heads  of  departments  at  Stan- 
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ford  and  the  University  of  California, 
could  not  obtain  a  certificate  to  teach 
their  own  specialties  in  the  high  schools 
of  the  state. 

I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  spirit 
of  the  law,  which  was  designed  to  raise 
the  standard  of  qualifications  of  the 
teachers  of  the  state,  but  it  has  worked 
great  injustice  in  its  practical  applica- 
tions. As  a  matter  of  fact  the  state 
board  of  education  is  now  finding  that 
it  is  necessary  to  construe  the  law  more 
liberally  and  {sub  rosa)  beginning  to 
treat  teachers  of  experience  differently 
from  callow  youths  and  unsophisticated 
maidens. 

Under  the  state  law,  the  favored  uni- 
versities are  those  having  a  training 
school  of  secondary  grade  directed  by 
the  department  of  education,  in  which 
applicants  for  teacher's  certificates  shall 
.do  actual  teaching  amounting  to  at 
least  one-third  of  the  prescribed  work 
in  education. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  neither 
the  University  of  California  nor  Stan- 
ford have  taken  any  steps  toward  com- 
plying with  this  provision  and  accord- 
ingly the  state  board  of  education  has 
provided  that  until  further  notice  this 
practice  teaching,  together  with  the 
other  required  courses  in  education, 
may  be  taken  in  the  California  state 
normal  schools.  Hence  we  have  the 
singular  spectacle  of  university  grad- 
uates attending  a  normal  summer 
sch(X)l  in  order  to  get  certificates  to 
teach  the  subjects  they  have  been  study- 
ing and  teaching  for  years,  after  being 
trained  under  men  of  national  reputa- 
tion. And  we  also  have  the  almost 
equally  remarkable  sight  of  college  stu- 
dents attending  the  normal  summer 
session    and    receiving    instruction   in 
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''education"  so  as  to  work  off  the  re- 
quirements for  certification,  and  then 
applying  for  university  credit  for  the 
work  done  at  the  normal,  only  to  be 
told  that  normal  school  work  can  not 
be  recognized  as  equivalent  to  univer- 
sity work. 

Probably  more  than  in  any  other 
state  the  state  university  outlines  the 
course  of  study  in  the  high  schools  and 
compels  the  teaching  of  those  subjects 
outlined  in  her  entrance  requirements. 

She  not  only  requires  the  teaching  of 
certain  subjects  but  the  use  of  certain 
specified  text  books.  A  general  inspec- 
tor visits  the  high  schools  and  in  addi- 
tion a  subject  inspector,  generally  some 
one  who  can  be  most  easily  spared  in 
a  department,  is  sent  for  each  subject. 
These  inspectors  comi>el  the  teachers  to 
conform  to  their  ideas  and  the  entrance 
requirements  as  construed  by  them, 
otherwise  an  unfavorable  re[>ort  is 
made  and  the  teacher  loses  his  official 
head.  Accordingly  every  energy  of  the 
high  sch(X)ls  is  bent  toward  pleasing 
the  university,  and  little  or  no  attention 
is  paid  to  fitting  the  high  school  stu- 
dents for  life  or  giving  them  a  more 
rounded  and  liberal  education  than  is 
afforded  by  striving  to  make  ready  for 
entrance  to  one  particular  school. 

In  other  \vords,  the  high  schools  of 
California  exist  as  feeding  machines 
for  the  state  university  and  not  as  inde- 
pendent schools  giving  a  general  edu- 
cation and  preparing  in  some  measure 
for  future  vocations  and  for  citizen- 
ship. 

Since  the  high  schools  must  con- 
form to  the  Procustean  standard  of  the 
state  university,  the  grammar  schc^ols 
must  endeavor  to  fit  their  work  into 
thnt  oi  the  h\g\\    school    in    order   to 


avoid  a  break  and  thus  the  state  univer- 
sity really  controls  the  schools  and 
their  methods  from  the  primary  grades 
upward. 

The  functions  of  the  Illinois  county 
superintendent  of  schools  are,  in  Cali- 
fornia, divided  up  between  the  county 
superintendent  and  the  county  board  of   ^ 

education.    This  is  a  body  of  five  mem 

bers,  the  county  superintendent  being — ^ 
a  member  and  the  secretary  ex  officio^^ 
the  other  members  being  appointed  by^*^ 
the  board  of  supervisors.     The  countj^» 
suj^erintendent  need  not  be  a  teachei — — : 
but  two  members  of  the  board  of  edu^iK' 
cation  must  be  teachers  and  generall"     _ 
all  are.     They  receive  five  dollars 
day  and  mileage  for  every  day  they  as 
in  session.     In  this  expensive  state  th 
mileage  often  amounts  to  far  more  the 
the  salary,  especially  in  counties  whe     rrr: 
the  supervisors  allow^  an  elastic  intr 
pretation  of  the  term  mileage.     Met — r: 
bers  living  forty  or  fifty  miles  from  tr  ^^B 
county  seat  will  draw  twenty  cent& 
mile  for  two  (imaginary)  trips  a  A.  ^= 
during  the  whole  time  the  board  is 
session,  which  may  be  a  day,  a  we  « 
or  even  several  weel^s. 

No  other  state  has  the  county  bos:*^" 
of  education  system,  though  some, 
Kansas  and  Washington,  have  syst^  — 
which  suggest  the  same  idea. 

The  county  lx>ard  has  exclusive  3  ~  ^ 
isdiction  in  issuing  graminar  school 
tificates,  the  promotion  of  pupils, 
the  course  of  study  within  its  cou 
The  county  sui)erintendent  beco:* 
therefore  a  mere  keeper  of  record^ 
sort  of  Ix^ok-keeper,  and  a  school  "V^ 
tor  to  see  that  the  course  of.  stud>^='*'  '• 
followed.  But  all  initiative  and  po'w^'er 
remain  with  the  county  board  of  e  -^/w- 
cation,  the  county  superintendent      ^^ 
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no  sense  a  real  superintendent  of 
5.  When  the  county  superin- 
t  and  the  county  board  are  in 
ny  this  plan  works  fairly  well, 
D  often  they  are  at  loggerheads 
e  schools  suffer  accordingly, 
re  are  undoubtedly  many  honest 
ardworking  county  boards,  but 
•rk  they  do  could  be  done  just  as 
itly  and  with  far  less  expense  by 
unty  superintendent, 
state  board  of  education  is  com- 
3f  the  governor,  the  presidents  of 
e  state  normal  schools,  the  pres- 
md  the  head  of  the  department 
cation  of  the  state  university,  and 
ite  superintendent  of  public  in- 
on.  Many  other  states  have  like 
similarly  composed,  but  in  Illi- 
here  is  nothing  which  has  the 
exercised  by  the  California  state 
of  education. 

5  body  has  usurped  some  of  the 
5  of  the  local  authorities  and  now 
is  all  high  school  certificates,  (in 
on  of  the  state  constitution),  all 
s  concerning  text  hioks,  regu- 
lie  programs,  prescribing  the 
of  school,  time  for  oi>ening  and 
f,  recess,  issues  rules  governing 
rs,  keeping  of  records,  etc. 
ng  to  the  inadequate  state  series 
:s  many  districts  have  refused  to 
e  books  or  have  bridged  the  dif- 
by  the  use  of  ^'supplementary" 
This  is  a  matter  which  the  state 
looks  after  closely  and  as  it  has 
wer  to  withhold  the  state  appor- 
jnt  of  sclinol  funds  from  any 
'  or  district  can  soon  l)ring  the 
:)us  ones  to  time, 
primal  advantage  that  Cali- 
offers  to  the  Illinois  teacher  is 
f  climate.     But  this  is  discounted 


by  the  fact  that  in  most  sections  they 
expect  you  to  take  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  your  pay  out  in  climate.  That 
is  all  right  for  some  things  but 
does  not  buy  shoes  for  the  children  or 
pay  the  grocery  bill. 

If  one  is  a  country  school  teacher  or 
is  satisfied  to  remain  in  village  school 
work,  he  can  get  more  money  in  Cali- 
fornia than  in  Illinois,  as  a  general 
rule.  The  type  of  man  who  wishes  to 
climb  no  higher  than  the  principalship 
of  a  two,  three  or  four  room  village 
school,  is  likely  to  be  better  paid  in 
money  in  California.  Women  teachers 
in  the  country  and  graded  schools  are 
undoubtedly  better  paid  in  California, 
the  regular  salary  in  the  grades  in  most 
small  towns  being  $60  for  eight 
months,  or  even  longer. 

In  one,  respect  California  is  ages 
ahead  of  Illinois.  A  city  superinten- 
dent is  elected  for  four  years,  instead 
of  one  year,  and  has  time  to  work  out 
his  plans  in  a  large  and  comprehensive 
way  that  is  unattainable  in  Illinois,  We 
all  know  a  score  of  men  of  high  stand- 
ing in  Illinois  who  are  compelled  to  ask 
for  re-appointment  every  year  and  are 
liable  to  be  turned  down  any  year  by 
some  sore  head  or  disgruntled  politi- 
cian. If  Illinois  had  a  similar  provision 
we  would  not  see  some  of  her  ablest 
school  men  turned  down  by  politicians 
who  were  unable  to  "work"  them. 

But  in  my  opinion  the  disadvantages 
far  outweigh  the  advantages  for  the 
ambitious  and  well-prepared  teacher. 
First  and  foremost  of  all  the  advan- 
tages let  me  place  the  ubiquitous  and 
ever  biting,  disease-bearing  flea.  A 
change  of  clothing  two  or  three  times 
(I'lily,  and  a  bath  at  least  once  a  day 
are,  in  many  places,  absolutely  essen- 
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tial  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  fresh  ac- 
cessions of  fleas.  Schools,  churches, 
and  all  public  places  abound  with  the 
pests  and  no  amount  of  personal  clean- 
liness avails  against  them.  Some  for- 
tunate individuals  are  exempt  from 
their  attacks  but  most  of  us  are  too 
tender  and  juicy  to  escape  the  fleas. 
Nothing  can  be  done  to  keep  them  off 
and  the  native  Calif ornian  regards 
them  as  one  of  the  necessary  concomit- 
ants of  life  and  listens  with  an  incredu- 
lous smile  to  the  easterner  who  says 
there  are  no  fleas  where  he  came  from. 

Most  of  California  is  rural,  and  the 
number  of  desirable  positions  is  there- 
fore quite  limited.  Where  Illinois  has 
a  fair  sized  city  every  thirty  or  forty 
miles,  California  Jias  but  five  outside  of 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  and 
these  are  scattered  over  an  immense 
territory.  From  San  Francisco  to  San 
Diego  is  as  far  as  from  Springfield  to 
New  Orleans,  and  from  Crescent  City 
to  San  Bernardino  is  as  far  as  from 
Milwaukee  to  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Consequently  the  pressure  in  Cali- 
fornia is  great  for  there  are  so  few 
good  places  to  be  shared.  It  is  true 
that  Illinois  has  a  far  greater  popula- 
tion, and  the  number  of  desirable  school 
positions  is  relatively  far  greater  than 
in  California.  Then  too,  the  best  places 
in  California  do  not  pay  as  much  as  the 
places  of  equal  importance  in  Illinois. 
In  most  parts  of  the  state  a  "native 
son'*  of  little  or  no  experience  is  given 
preference  over  an  easterner,  though 
this  does  not  apply  to  some  regions  set- 
tled largely  by  eastern  people.  Hence 
we  often  see  a  raw  graduate  placed  as 
principal  over  a  man  of  experience  and 
training  because  the  latter  is  an  east- 


erner. Of  course  there  are  notable  ex- 
ceptions to  this  but  the  Illinoisan  must 
count  on  meeting  this  opposition. 

The  greater  cost  of  living  is  also  a 
serious  objection  to  removing  to  Cali- 
fornia. A  man  geting  $60  a  month  in 
the  mountains  will  have  to  pay  $40  of 
it  for  board,  with  other  expenses  in 
proportion.  My  experience  is  that 
$1000  in  Illinois  is  equivalent  to  from 
$1300  to  $1500  in  California,  though 
there  are  perhaps  a  few  places  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state,  e.g.  San 
Diego,  where  the  difference  is  not  so 
great. 

For  example,  take  the  single  item 
of  fuel ;  my  expenses  for  coal  and  wood 
are  two  or  two  and  a  half  tifties  what 
they  were  in  Illinois.  Wood,  the  chief 
fuel  here,  ostensibly  costs  froili  $8  to 
$12  a  "cord;"  the  "cord"  is  really  but 
half  or  three- fourths  of  a  cord,  thus 
making  wood  actually  cost  from  $11  to 
$24  a  cord.  Coal  costs  $12  a  ton  and 
even  at  that  price  is  far  inferior  to  Illi- 
nois coal.  The  nights  are  so  cold  that 
a  fire  is  necessary  for  warmth  for  five 
or  six  months,  while  it  takes  just  as 
much  fuel  to  cook  with  in  California  as 
in  IlHnois. 

Teachers  are  not  formally  elected  un- 
til in  July,  and  if  one  is  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  persona  non  grata  to 
some  ignoramus  on  the  board  he  may 
l^e  led  to  think  he  is  to  be  retained  and 
then  when  the  teachers  are  elected  he 
is  turned  down  too  late  to  get  a  de- 
sirable place  elsewhere.  Of  course 
there  are  districts  where  the  teachers 
know  beforehand  the  condition,  but  in 
most  districts  matters  are  not  settled 
till  so  late  that  it  works  a  real  hardship 
upon  the  teachers. 

Other  objections  upon  which  I  shall 
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^ell  are  moral  ones.  My  travels 
ost  every  section  of  our  country 
aught  me  that  in  no  other  state  is 
)0  much  drinking  of  intoxicating 
)  and  so  little  observance  of  Sun- 
in  California. 


In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  no 
school  teacher  who  is  doing  reasonably 
well  in  Illinois  can  hope  to  better  his 
condition  by  removal  to  California,  and 
he  may  leap  from  the  frying  pan  into 
the  fire. 


ELLA  FLAGG  YOUNG. 

PRIXCIPAI,  OF   THE  CHICAGO   NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Portrait  opposite  page  i^iy, 

BY    ANNIE   E.    S.    BEARD. 

[Reprinted  by  permission  from   The   World  Today  (Dec.  No.)]- 


he  new  principal  of  the  Chicago 
il  School  is  to  be  found  one  of 
•ongest  women  educators  of  the 
Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young  is  recog- 
is  a  w^oman  of  exceptional  peda- 
1  ability  whose  theories  have  long 
len  reduced  to  a  practical  work- 
sis.  Even  a  brief  conversation 
er  impresses  one  with  her  quick 
•yi  a  situation  and  the  quiet  deter- 
on  that  immediately  takes  com- 
of  it  and  adroitly  accomplishes  a 
change,  not  only  without  fric- 
ut  with  the  ready  approval  of  all 
ned. 

ing  graduated  from  the  old  City 
d,  of  Chicago,  Mrs.  Young  be- 
>rincipal  of  its  School  of  Prac- 
Realizing  after  awhile  that  this 
n  failed  to  give  her  the  opportu- 
r  intellectual  growth  that  she  de- 
she  resigned  and  went  into  high- 
work.  Later  she  was  appointed 
►al  of  the  Skinner  School.  It 
laracteristic  of  her  that  when 
►als'  examinations  were  insti- 
she  refused  to  avail  herself  of 
rtificate  offered  on  the  basis  of 
.IS  ex{)ericnce  to  those  holding 
?ition  of  principal,  but  preferred 


to  take  the  regular  examination  and  to 
earn  her  right  to  the  diploma.  She  was 
the  first  woman  to  take  this  examina- 
tion for  a  principal's  certificate. 

From  1887  to  1899  Mrs.  Young  held 
the  position  of  district  superintendent 
of  schools,  but  in  1900  she  accepted  a 
professorship  in  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. It  was  a  significant  testimony  to 
the  high  record  she  had  made  for  her- 
self that  such  a  position  was  offered  to 
her,  for  she  was  not  a  college  graduate. 
Her  native  honesty,  however,  was  not 
satisfied  to  accept  any  honor  to  w^hich 
she  had  not  proved  her  right.  She 
therefore  did  the  work  required  for 
the  winning  of  a  degree  and  in  June 
1900,  received  the  Ph.D.  of  the  univer- 
sity. While  a  member  of  the  faculty 
she  wrote  a  series  of  papers  entitled, 
"Isolation  in  the  School  f  '^Ethics  in 
the  School  f  "Some  Types  of  Modern 
Educational  Theory.''  In  the  Decen- 
nial Publications  of  the  university  there 
appeared  also  a  monograph  by  her  on 
"The  Scientific  Method  in  Education.'' 
In  1902- 1904,  she  edited  The  Elemen- 
tary School  Teacher.  In  1904  Mrs. 
Younff  resigned  her  professorship  in 
the  u  liversity.     Declining  a  flattering 
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offer  from  President  Harper  if  she 
would  remain,  she  decided  to  spend  a 
year  in  Europe,  visiting  Normal  and 
pubHc  schools  and  incidentally  study- 
ing art  and  other  subjects.  On  her  re- 
turn she  received  her  present  appoint- 
ment at  the  Chicago  Normal. 

Mrs.  Young  was  the  first  president 
of  the  School  Mistresses  Club  of  Illi- 
nois. The  different  governors  since  i889 
have  appointed  and  reappointed  her  to 
the  position  of  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  She  is  also  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  of  the 
National  Educational  Association.  Few 
women  teachers  have  been  so  honored 
and  loved  by  their  associates  as  Mrs. 
Young.  She  is  idolized  by  the  public- 
school  teachers  of  Chicago.  Several 
years  ago  they  organized  and  named 
for  her  The  Ella  F.  Young  Club  which 
is  still  flourishing.  The  reason  for 
such  steadfast  loyalty  and  unstinted 
praise  is  to  be  found  in  Mrs.  Young's 
whole-souled  integrity  which  will  not 
stoop  to  any  small  meannesses,  her 
broad  sympathy  and  her  fidelity  to  the 
interests  of  each  individual  with  whom 
she  has  to  do.  Her  criticisms  are  frank, 
but  they  are  made  only  to  the  one  con- 
cerned, and  she  freely  concedes  to  oth- 
ers the  credit  of  success  really  due  to 
herself. 


Intense  interest  in  education  is  the 
dominant  influence  in  Mrs.  Young's 
life.  The  changed  methods  of  recent 
years  are  to  her  a  great  delight.  Her 
aim  for  the  Normal  School  is  to  give 
those  who  are  preparing  to  be  teachers 
the  helpful  conditions  which  will  en- 
able them  to  become  true  artists  in  de- 
veloping the  latent  possibilities  of  child- 
life.  She  knows  how  to  awaken  enthu- 
siasm and  evoke  original  work,  and  is 
eager  to  transmit  to  these  pupil  teach- 
ers a  like  power.  Yet  we  have  here  no 
unbalanced  idealist,  but  a  practical  bus- 
iness woman  with  a  large  fund  of  com- 
mon sense,  quick  of  observation  and 
painstaking  in  details.  An  indomnitable 
worker,  she  has  both  the  analytic  and 
synthetic  mind.  The  secret  of  her  suc- 
cess Mrs.  Young  believes  to  be  larg-ely 
the  fact  that  whenever  she  reached  the 
point  where  she  recognized  that  the  lim- 
itations of  her  office  were  hurtful  to 
her,  she  sought  a  wider  field  of  oppor- 
tunity. Self-respect  made  it  impossible 
for  her  to  continue  where  she  felt  ham- 
pered by  conditions  which  prevented 
her  doing  and  being  the  best  of  which 
she  was  capable.  Every  change  made 
by  her  lias  resulted,  she  feels  confident, 
in  giving  her  a  broader  point  of  view, 
and  in  fitting  her  for  other  work  fur- 
ther ahead. 


WORK  IN  THE  SAND  TABLE. 

KSTIIKR  WHITE;  IIIGHLAXD  PARK,  ILL. 


Much  of  the  reading  work  in  the 
primary  ^i^^rades  can  be  vivified  by  rep- 
resentation in  the  sand  table.  While 
we  were  studying  Holland  we  made  an 
expression  of  this  discription.  We 
Iin^l  Icnrnec]  something  about  the  water 


streets  in  Holland  so  we  first  con- 
strticted  a  canal  the  desired  w^idth  by 
making  a  groove  in  the  sand,  leaving- 
the  tin  bottom  to  represent  water.  Our 
ne.-^t  c(Misi(lcration  was  how  to  make 
the  walls  of  the  canal.    We  decided  to 
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mould  clay  blocks  two  inches  long,  one 
inch  wide  and  one-half  on  inch  thick 
for  the  walls.  After  the  first  lesson  the 
pupils  did  the  moulding  for  busy  work 
and  the  making  of  the  blocks  furnished 
hand  work  for  three  periods.  Although 
these  blocks  were  not  made  accurately, 
nearly  all  the  work  of  each  pupil  could 
be  used.  As  we  had  been  observing 
the  construction  of  a  brick  building 
which  was  within  view  of  our  school 
room,  we  knew  how  to  lay  the  blocks 
in  our  wall.  Our  next  study  was  how 
to  make  a  bridge  to  span  the  canal  and 
to  have  it  sufficiently  high  so  that  the 
market  woman  could  sail  her  boat  un- 
der it  as  she  moved  up  the  street  to 
sell  her  vegetables.  We  built  the  foun- 
dation of  this  bridge  with  clay  blocks 
similar  to  those  which  we  made  for  the 
canal  and  then  we  laid  a  small  board 
from  wall  to  wall  for  the  top  of  the 
bridge.  To  complete  the  canal  it  was 
necessary  to  have  the  market  woman  in 
her  boat  loaded  with  garden  produce, 
all  of  which  we  made  in  clay.  We 
painted  large  circles  of  heavy  paper, 


then  cut  each  circle  into  three  equal 
parts  and  made  a  windmill  of  each  part 
by  cutting  the  doors  puncturing  the  win- 
dows with  pencil  and  then  pasting  the 
sides  together.  We  fastened  on  the 
long  arms  which  were  two  long  splints 
crossed,  each  having  a  piece  of  paper 
two  inches  long  and  one  inch  wide 
pasted  on  the  ends.  We  placed  the 
windmills  close  to  the  canal.  A  cement 
walk  w^as  made  of  clay  in  blocks  three 
inches  square  and  laid  close  to  the 
sides  of  the  canal.  We  painted  squares 
of  construction  paper  and  by  certain 
folding,  cutting  and  pasting  previously 
learned,  we  made  our  houses,  which  we 
put  along  the  edge  of  the  cement  walk. 
This  completed  the  Holland  scene. 

I  think  more  interest  w^as  taken  in 
the  work  and  a  better  conception  of 
Holland  was  secured  by  this  expres- 
sion. When  I  consider  all  the  points 
of  vantage  gained,  the  joy  the  children 
experienced  in  the  making  and  plan- 
ning, I  am  convinced  that  it  was  time 
and  effort  well  spent. 


A  WORD  ON  SINGING. 

MARY  E.  FITZ  GERALD,  CHICAGO. 


No  subject  taught  in  the  public 
schools  requires  so  much  diplomacy  in 
its  handling  as  singing. 

It's  a  case  in  most  rooms,  of  birds, 
who  can  sing  and  won't  sing,  being 
made  to  sing.  The  problem  of  how  to 
compel  the  unwilling  bird  to  warble, 
is  one  each  teacher  must  solve  for  her- 
self, but  perhaps  a  few  suggestions 
from  one,  who  through  many  years  of 
experience  during  which  she  tested 
every  method  tried  by  the  most  suc- 
cessful, only  to  find  in  her  individual 
case  flat  failures,  may  be  helpful. 


First  and  last,  and  at  all  times,  make 
it  a  rule  never  to  be  unpleasant  during 
a  singing  lesson.  During  an  arithmetic 
lesson,  or  any  other  lesson  one  may  in- 
dulge in  an  occasional  burst  of  riglit- 
eous  wrath,  with  no  very  lasting  harm 
done,  but  during  singing,  one  outburst 
will  undo  the  work  of  months.  Boil 
within  if  you  must,  but  keep  a  placid 
countenance  and  roar  as  gently  as  a 
sucking  dove. 

The  parents  will  side  with  you  in 
your  efforts  to  compel  good  arithmetic^ 
or  grammar,  ot  ^eo^r^'^^  >  o^  •^\>;^j»^vx^ 
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••substantiaV  but  singing:  the  most 
reasonable  will  have  an  inward  feeling 
of  contempt  for  the  teacher  who  com- 
plains that  her  boy  "will  not  sing;''  and 
come  to  think  of  it  the  complaint  does 
seem  ridiculous. 

Ingenious  teachers  can  devise  w^ays 
to  make  not  singing  much  more  of  a 
trial  than  singing. 

Here  is  one  tried  by  a  teacher  who 
prided  herself  upon  making  every  pu- 
pil sing:  Throughout  the  school  year 
Arthur  persistently  refused  to  utter  a 
note.  He  was  hard  working,  well  be- 
haved, up  to  the  standard  in  everything 
else.  "I  wish  you  would  try  to  sing, 
Arthur,"  she  said.  "I  feel  sure  you 
could  if  you  tried,''  but  a  gleam  in  his 
eye  and  a  stubborn  setting  of  the  lips 
gave  her  a  sudden  feeling  that  "not 
to  sing"  had  become  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple with  him.  He  banked  on  his  ex- 
emplary conduct  and  lessons  for  im- 
munity from  punishment. 

He  worked  in  a  grocery  store  after 
school  and  had  no  time  to  read,  al- 
though he  was  passionately  fond  of  do- 
ing so.  She  announced  that  the  last 
half-hour  on  Friday  afternoon  she 
would  allow  all  pupils  whose  mark  in 
singing  was  perfect  for  the  week  to 
read  The  Youth's  Companion  and  St. 
Nicholas,  of  which  she  had  large  sup- 
plies, the  mark  to  be  given  for  strict 
attention  to  each  day's  lesson. 

''What  about  me?"  asked  Arthur 
quickly. 

"Well,  I'll  just  give  you  a  little  writ- 
ten test,  since  you  can't  sing;  that's  the 
best  I  can  do,"  she  said,  regretfully. 

For   four  wrecks   he   took   the   test, 

never  attaining  a   perfect   mark,   and 

t/jen  expressed  a  willingness  to  try  to 


sing.    "I  think,  and  my  mother  thinks, 
that  maybe  I  can  sing  bass  now." 

He  could  sing  bass  and  there  was  no 
further  trouble.  Inquiry  revealed  the 
fact  that  every  teacher  from  the  first 
grade  up  had  trouble  not  only  with  the 
boy,  but  with  the  parents,  because  of 
his  refusal  to  sing. 

If  the  singing  period  was  devoted  to 
singing  pretty  songs,  as  it  should  be, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  whatever, 
we  all  realize  that,  but  since  the  powers 
that  be,  have  decreed  sight  singing  and 
interval  work  are  the  main  things  to 
be  taught  in  a  singing  lesson,  why, 
sight  singing  and  interval  work  must 
constitute  the  greatest  part  of  the  les- 
son. 

One  teacher  had  excused  a  boy  from 
singing,  feeling  assured  that  he  had  no 
voice  w' hatever. 

At  Christmas  festivities  she  asked 
each  child  what  he  intended  to  contrib- 
ute as  his  share  of  the  entertainment 
and  was  amazed  at  George's  announce- 
ment that  he  would  sing. 

She  concealed  her  feelings  until  after 
she  heard  him  and  three  other  boys  sing 
w^ith  vigor  and  appreciation  "Just  My 
Style." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  next 
term  George  sang,  but  the  incident  gave 
her  an  idea  of  which  she  was  not  slow 
to  take  advantage. 

She  selects  a  popular  song  now,  as 
a  starter.,  something  the  children  all 
like,  and  she  watches  carefully  for  the 
non-musical  ones. 

"Always  in  the  Way"  brought  to  - 
light  several  voices  that  other  songs  had^ 
failed  to  reveal.  She  goes  on  trium — 
phantly  after  being  assured  that  th^s 
chUdten  really  can  sing  and  holds  aP  — 
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responsible  for  the  exercises  \\\\\ch  she 

endeavors  to  make  so  interesting  that 

sll  will  like  to  take  part.    That  sounds 

like  a  glittering  generality,  but  did  you 

^ver  see  children  listlessly  looking  for  a 

definition,  say,  and  see  the  electric  thrill 

which  goes  through   them   when   the 

teacher  says,  "Let  me  see  w^ho  will  be 

the  first  ten  to  find  it." 

She  puts  that  electric  thrill  through 
them  by  pitting  row  against  row,  or 
boys  against  girls,  or  big  against  little, 
being  careful  to  stop  when  interest  lags, 
and  thus  little  by  little  she  coaxes  them 
along  the  thorny  path  of  sight  reading. 
That  method  would  not  do  for  all,  no 
method  will,  but  the  underlying  princi- 
ple that  interest,  however  aroused,  is 
the  foundation  of  all  success,  will  sug- 
g^est  a  hundred  devices.     The  teacher 
Aivho  was  heard  hammering  on  a  desk 
snd  shrieking  "Now  you  sing  that  or 
[you'll   stay  until   you   do/'   was  in  a 
Tnanner  appealing  to  interest,  self-in- 
terest, but  his  method,  if  judged  by  the 
results,  had  better  not  be  tried. 

Then  children  are  interrupted  too 
much.  We  all  do  it ;  we  feel  that  we 
are  not  conscientiously  earning  our  sal- 
aries unless  we  keep  talking  so 
* 'Johnny,  sit  up;  James,  hold  your  book 
straight;  May^  don't  sing  so  loud,'' 
Punctuates  every  lesson. 

A  singing  teacher,  special,  stopped  a 

^lass   one  day   because   one  boy  was 

sprawled  over  his  desk.     His  square 

jaw  should  have  deterred  her,  but  she 

iDrobably  was  not  noticing  square  jaws 

t:hat  day,  so  the  attention  of  the  room 

Avas  attracted,  the  boy  was  antagonized 

^nd  absolutely  refused  to  sing  another 

Tiote,  although  he  had  been  one  of  the 

xnost  enthusiastic  at  the  beginning. 

"I  don't  care  how  he  sits,"  said  the 
disgusted  room  teacher^  "Joe  sings  like 


an  angel  an  loves  to  sing  and  the  failure 
of  the  class  is  all  your  fault." 

The  special  teacher  argued  that  chil- 
dren could  not  sing  properly  with  their 
lungs  "crumpled  up."  The  room  teacher 
said  that  she  preferred  singing  with 
crumpled  up  lungs  to  no  singing.  The 
special  teacher  said  something  personal 
about  discipline. 

The  principal  being  called  in  as  um- 
pire said  the  room  teacher  was  right. 
She  knew  the  material  of  her  room  and 
disciplining  was  not  the  province  of  the 
visiting  special.     So  there  it  rested. 

What  earthly  use  all  the  exercises 
that  are  given  and  all  interval  work  is, 
is  a  problem.  It  makes  a  singing  les- 
son, instead  of  a  recreation,  a  period 
for  the  chastening  of  the  spirit  of  the 
teacher  who  imagines  that  each  of  the 
little  men  and  women  before  her  are 
under  her  complete  dominion.  It  is  the 
fifteen  minutes  of  the  day  that  the  boy 
who  is  "agin"  everything  gets  his  in- 
nings, sometimes  by  roars  which  can 
be  heard  through  the  building,  and 
again  by  absolute  silence. 

But  to  hear  children  sing,  not  mur- 
mur, as  is  the  fashion  nowadays,  to 
hear  them  sing  what  they  love  to  sing, 
is  to  hear  music  indeed. 

The  enthusiasm,  the  freshness,  the 
glowing  eyes,  delight  both  ear  and  eye ; 
but  alas!  that  is  one  of  the  forbidden 
pleasures  indulged  in  guiltily  and  bears 
its  own  punishment  in  the  reproaches 
of  the  indignant  special  teacher,  who 
finds  the  work  lacking  in  knowledge  of 
the  chromatic  scale,  and  ability  to  skip 
without  a  quaver  from  la  to  fi. 

So,  law-abiding  cftizens  as  we  are, we 
struggle  along  aiming  at  the  impossi- 
ble.      But  since  we  must,  let  us  be 
cheetiuV  ^itvd  Vefc^  ^ocA  xsaX>\\^^.   ^x 
works  >NOT\dev:s. 
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FRIENDSHIPS  WITH  NATURE. 

ANGEUNA  W.  WRAY. 


II. 


WITH   THE  CHRISTMAS  CHIMES. 

'ihree  days  before  Christmas  the 
baby  came. 

**AImost  a  Christmas  baby,  isn't  it?" 
Pracie's  mamma  said,  white  but  smil- 
ing, as  she  Hfted  the  tiny  head  so  the 
little  girl  could  see  it. 

"Yes,"  said  Gracie  eagerly.  "What 
time  did  it  come,  mamma?" 

"This  morning  at  five  o'clock." 

"And  I  was  fast  asleep,"  regretfully. 
"I  didn't  see  it  nor  hear  it.  It's  very, 
very  little,  isn't  it?" 

"All  babies  are  little,  precious,"  her 
father  said.  "So  you  like  your  wee  sis- 
ter, do  you  ?" 

Gracie  glanced  at  him  curiously.  He 
looked  so  white  and  anxious. 

"Aren't  you  glad,  papa?  aren't  you 
glad  God  sent  the  little  baby  all  right?" 

"Glad  and  thankful  both,  darling," 
he  answered.  "Now  kiss  mamma  and 
run  away.    It's  almost  school-time." 

The  child  kissed  her  mother  and  put 
one  caressing  finger  on  the  sleeper's 
cheek,  then  danced  merrily  from  the 
room. 

"It's  come !  It's  come!"  she  told  Brid- 
get, who  crossed  herself  devoutly  as 
she  exclaimed, 

"The  saints  be  praised !  Now,  do  be 
quiet,  Gracie,  or  ye'll  have  the  nurse 
after  ye." 

"What  nurse?" 

"Shure !  didn't,  ye  see  her  in  your 
mamma's  room  ?  the  large  lady  wid  the 
vvhoitecap?" 
''What's  she  here  for r 


"To  take  care  av  your  mamma  an' 
the  baby,  av  coorse.  Your  poor  mam- 
ma's been  very  ill.  'Tis  a  mercy  she's 
aloive  this  morning." 

Gracie  looked  grave.  "I  wish  God 
had  kept  the  baby  till  she  felt  better," 
she  said  thoughtfully,  then  brightening^ 
"but  maybe  He  knew  that  would  help 
her  get  well." 

"Mebbe  so.  Now  ye  must  try  your 
prettiest  to  be  good." 

"Oh!  I  will.  Just  think,  Bridget,  I 
have  a  little  sister  now,  a  live,  live 
one!" 

She  spread  the  news  broadcast  on 
her  way  to  school.  Miss  Fleming  could 
not  help  smiling  at  the  triumphant 
proclamation,  but  delighted  the  child 
by  writing  on  the  blackboard  at  the 
close  of  the  morning  talk  the  first  lines 
of  the  familiar  poem, 

"  'Hang  up  the  baby's  stocking, 
Be  sure  you  donH  forget ; 
The  little  dimpled  darling! 

She  never  saw  Christmas  yet.'  '* 

A  fireplace  had  been  drawn  on  the 
blackboard  with  stockings  hanging 
over  it.  Gracie  begged  the  teacher  to 
add  a  tiny  stocking  for  the  baby. 

**ril  tell  mamma  the  verse  as  soon  as 
I  get  home,"  she  said,  "And  we'll  hang 
up  a  real  stocking  on  Christmas  Eve, 
but  I  think  it  would  look  just  lovely  to 
have  one  in  the  picture,  a  dear  little 
white  one.  Oh!  tliank  you.  That's 
nicer  yet." 

At  recess  she  questioned  Evelyn  so- 
closely  concerning  her     little     brother 
that  Evelvn,  for  whom  babies  held  lit — 
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tie        interest,  said  frankly     and     indig- 
nax-itly, 

*  *  I  think  yoirre  real  mean.  You  keep 
rn^  talking  about  babies  when  Td  a 
g^x-^st  deal  rather    talk    about    Santa 

cisLiisr 

**Very  well,"     Gracie     resolved    to 

clia^nge  the  subject,  **You  needn't  talk 

a.l>out  them  if  you  don't  want  to,  but 

oU  !  Ev'lyn,  what  do  you  s'pose  Santa 

Clans  will  put  \ji  our  baby's  stocking?" 

The  next  morning  Miss  Marshall  at 

Kiss  Fleming's  request  came  in  to  tell 

the  story  of  the  first  Christmas. 

Gracie,  like  almost  all  the  other  chil- 
dren in  the  class,  had  heard  it  many 
many  times,  but  its  beauty  .impressed 
them  all  anew,  and  as  she  listened  she 
forg-ot  the  schoolroom,  while  mind  and 
'^^art  centered  on  the  Bethlehem  Baby. 
Even  after  Miss  Marshall     had     re- 
turned to  her  own  class  and  school  was 
^Js.n:iissed  she  lingered  to  whisper  to 
^"^liss  Fleming, 

*lDon't  you  think  our  baby  came  the 
^^''>^  nicest  time  of  the  year, — just  at 
^'^i"istmas?" 

**It  is  certainly  a  beautiful  time." 
**^ou  said  God  sent  the  little  baby 
-'^^v.\s  to  earth  because  He  loves  us, 
<iicltvt  you?" 
*"^es,  dear." 

*  AVell,  do  you  know  why  He  sent  my 
^1^  sister  to  our  house?" 

*3  don't  know  just  the  thought  in 
^^^^viT  mind,  Gracie,  but  I  think  He 
^^^ans  every  little  baby  to  remind  us  of 
,    ^^    Christ  Child  and  to  whisper  of  His 


'e. 


el 


Yes,"  Gracie's  eyes  shone  like  the 
^^^vidless   sky  that  arched   the  earth. 
^    can't  wait  any  longer.     Maybe  she 
^^  begun  to  grow." 

*Good-bye,  dear.  Merry  Christmas !" 


*'Merry  Christmas!"  the  child  echoed 
skipping  gayly  down  the  snowy  street 
in  time  to  the  music  of  the  song  she 
was  singing. 

"Listen,  little  children! 

Across  the  drifted  snow. 
With  silver  l)ells  that  tinkle  sweet 

The  tiny  reindeer  go. 

"Listen,  little  children ! 

From  belfries  old  and  high 
The  merry,  merry  Christmas  chimes 

Re-echo  to  the  sky. 

"Listen  little  children! 

The   Christmas  winds  are  loud, 
Like   mighty  bugles   ringing  clear 

From  ev*ry  passing  cloud. 

"Listen  little  children! 

Then  lift  your  voices  gay, 
And  sing  of  Christ,  the  Holy  Child, 

Who  came  on  Christmas  Day." 

At  home  she  studied  the  baby  with 
admiring  eyes,  touching  her  now  and 
then  with  the  gentlest  touch  as  if  fear- 
ful she  might  vanish  from  sight  as 
miraculously  as  she  had  appeared. 

*1  had  no  idea  the  child  would  be 
so  pleased,"  Mrs.  Neal  said  softly  to 
her  husband.  "It  seems  hardly  possi- 
ble she  could  have  been  lonely  with  so 
many  relatives  to  pet  her." 

"I  don't  think  she  has  been,"  Mr. 
Neal  answered.  "The  baby  probably 
seems  like  a  new  toy  to  her  and  has  the 
additional  charm  of  being  alive." 

But  the  baby  meant  much  more  than 
a  toy  to  Grace.  On  Christmas  Eve  as 
she  hung  the  tiny  sock  by  the  fireplace 
she  was  conscious  of  a  distinct  friend- 
ship for  God  Who  had  given  her  the 
desire  of  her  heart. 

"Santa  Claus  must  be  very  busy 
now,"  she  said  gravely.  "You  don't 
think  he  will  forget  there  are  two  chil- 
dren here  this  year,  'stead  of  one,  do 
you?" 

"Xo." 
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"I  s'pose  God  would  tell  him  if  he 
forgot.  I  don't  b'lieve  He  would  want 
him  to  skip  our  baby." 

The  Christmas  stars  twinkled  and 
shone.  To  the  child  they  seemed  far- 
ther away  and  brighter  than  ever,  yet 
the  love  of  which  they  told  seemed 
nearer  and  more  real  than  before. 

"Do  you  hear  the  bells,  mamma?" 
she  asked.  "They  sound  so  happy,  don't 
they?  They  make  me  think  of  our 
Christmas  piece  at  school.  You  never 
heard  me  say  it,  did  you?" 

"Don't  bother  your  mamma;"  the 
nurse  interposed,  but  Mrs.  Neal  said 
quickly,  "She  never  bothers  me.  I  like 
to  listen  to  her.    Go  on,  Gracie." 

The  room  was  very  quiet.  Blending 
with  the  child's  sweet  voice  came  the 
chime  of  the  church  bells,  the  light 
tinkle  from  the  passing  sleighs,  and  the 
steady  ticking  of  the  old  clock  in  the 
corner. 

"A  'merrie  Christmas'  ring  the  bells, 

Above  the  quiet  town  to-night;  ** 

And  little  children  hush  their  play, 

And  little  hearts  beat  light, 
While  closer  to  their  mother's  side. 

They  crowd  to  hear  once  more 
The  story  of  the  Holy  Child, 

Repeated  o'er  and  o'er. 


"A  'merrie  Christmas  1'  ring,  glad  bells! 

Ring  gayly  through  the  frost  and  sn<^" 
Ring  out  your  tidings  of  good-will 

To  set  our  hearts  aglow. 
A  'merrie  Christmas  I'  through  the  dark 

A  radiant  Star  holds  sway. 
The  Christ  has  come.    Ring,  happy  bells! 
A  merrie  Christmas  Day!" 

"Our  baby's  first  Christmas  tomcz 
row,"  she  added.  **She  never  heard 
it  yet,  did  she,  mamma?  tmless  the  2^ 
gels  w^hispered  it  to  her  'fore  she  cans 
Doesn't  she  put  you  in  mind  of  the  ■ 
tie  Christ  Child?' 

The  nurse  looked  shocked  but  Ad 
Neal  asked  gently. 

"How  dear!" 

"Oh!  I  don't  know  ezactly."  T* 
nurse's  horrified  expression  had  fro^' 
the  ready  confidence,  but  Gracie  wlni 
pered  as  she  said  good  night, 

"I'll  tell  you  some  other  tim 
mamma." 

"Can't  you  whisper  it  now  ?" 

Gracie  put  her  rosy  lips  close  to  tft 
listening  ear. 

"Gift  of  love,  Christmas  Child,"  s» 
murmured  mysteriously.  "Miss  Flen^ 
ing  says  God  sent  the  baby  Jesus  to  • 
the  first  Christmas  gift  to  the  whole  b*^ 
world.  And  now  He's  sent  our  baby  r"" 
ns  so  we'd  know  more  about  th^ 
Other." 


THE  KEY  OF  THE  MORNING. 
MISS    ZYLPHA  EASTMAN,   Hammoud,  Louisiana. 


In  the  heart  of  the  forest,  there  once 
lived  a  good  old  man,  with  his  two 
sons.  One  evening,  when  the  lads 
were  almost  grown,  the  old  man  called 
them  into  the  room  w^here  he  was  rest- 
ing on  a  couch,  and  asked  them  to  bring 
him  a  little  iron  box,  which  they  would 
/ind  in  the  tray  of  his  chest.  When 
they  had  brought   the  box,   he  asked 


them  to  sit  down  by  his  side,  while 
opened  the  box,  for  he  wished  to  gi^ 
them  directions  concerning  its  contei»- 
The  lads  waited  eagerly,  while  ^ 
father  unlocked  the  box  and  took  ci3 
two  little  instruments,  in  size  and  ^ 
pearance  very  much  like  ordinary  co*^ 
passes.  Handing  one  to  each  of  to 
sons,  the  old  man  said : 
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years  ago,  -when  I  was  a  boy, 
e  now,  a  stranger  stopped  for 
:,  at  my  father's  house.  My 
rfusing  to  take  any  pay  for  the 
►dging,  the  stranger  took  from 
it,  these  two  little  compasses, 
I  one  to  me  and  one  to  my 
filing  us  they  would  guide  us 
eping  place  of  the  Keys  of  the 
,  which,  when  in  our  posses- 
Id  open  to  us  all  the  bright  pos- 
of  life.  Urging  us  to  start 
;ely  upon  the  quest,  he  bade 
Dye,  and  departed  into  the  for- 
father  and  I,  being  of  a  quiet, 
ing  disposition,  and  having 
;h  in  the  existence  of  such  a 
aside  these  little  instruments, 
ikes,  and  soon  forgot  all  about 

[  have  grown  to  be  an  old  man, 
egretted  that  we  never  made 
of  them.  So  I  give  them  to 
ing  you  will  at  least  make  a 

see  what  will  come  of  it." 

morning  came,  it  was  found 
)ld  man  had  fallen  asleep  never 
1  again, 
meral  was  hardly  over,  before 

son,  Johns,  began  to  plan  for 
ley.  Gathering  together  such 
.  clothing  as  he  thought  neces- 
r  such  a  trip,  he  bade  his 
a  hasty  farewell,  and  started 
away,'  following  the  direction 

by  the  shining,  silvery  hand 
:)mpass. 
ly  was  clear  and  bright,  the  air 

crisp,  so  the  young  man  had 
he  forest  and  reached  the  foot- 
ore  the  heat  of  midday.  As 
scending  the  first  hill,  he  over- 
oor  old  wom^n^  struggling  be- 


neath a  heavy  burden  which  she  was. 
carrying  on  her  back. 

**Young  man,"  said  the  stranger, 
**you  are  young  and  strong;  will  you 
not  help  me  bear  my  burden  to  the  top* 
of  the  hill?" 

The  young  man  caught  hold  of  the 
bundle,  which  did  not  seem  at  all  heavy 
to  him,  and  began  trudging  briskly  up^ 
the  hill. 

"O,  pray  go  slowly,  for  I  am  weary, 
and  my  feet  are  stumbling,"  said  the 
old  woman. 

"I  am  in  a  hurry,"  answered  John,, 
impatiently.  "It  is  no  trouble  for  me 
to  carry  your  burden,  but  I  cannot  slow 
my  pace  on  your  account." 

As  the  old  woman  insisted  that  she 
could  not  keep  up,  he  placed  the  burden 
back  upon  her  shoulders,  and  hastened 
on  without  a  word.  Reaching  the  top- 
of  the  hilL  he  stopped  to  consult  his 
compass.  It  pointed  through  a  wooded 
district  to  the  right.  Johns  noticed  that 
the  silvery  hand  was  not  so  bright  as 
when  he  started,  but  he  gave  it  no  sec- 
ond thought.  After  passing  through 
the  w^oods  a  day's  journey,  his  path  be- 
came low  and  damp,  and,  at  last, 
swampy,  so  that  he  crossed  dry  shod 
only  by  picking  his  way  from  place  to 
place,  and  walking  at  times  on  fallen 
logs  and  branches.  When  he  reached 
the  depths  of  the  sw^amp,  he  noticed  a 
child  journeying  slowly  before  him, 
picking  the  way  cautiously  from  log  ta 
log.  In  a  short  time  he  had  overtaken 
her,  and  tried  to  pass  by,  but  as  the 
path  was  so  narrow,  this  was  found  to 
be  impossible.  John  urged  the  child  ta 
hurry,  but  the  timid,  faltering  steps, 
could  go  no  faster.  Growing  impa- 
tient, he  shoved  past,  and  walked  Vvvsx- 
riedly  along,  tvevet  Vv^^^vcv^  >0^^  ^x\^%. 
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for  help,  uttered  by  the  child  struggling 
in  the  mud  and  slime  of  the  swamp. 

As  he  passed  into  an  open  spot  in 
the  forest,  he  again  consulted  the  little 
guide.  It  pointed  now  toward  the  hills 
just  visible  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
swamp,  but  the  once  shining,  silvery 
hand  was  now  gray  and  dull. 

Hurrying  forward,  he  was  soon 
climbing  the  hillside.  Higher  and 
higher,  he  climbed,  and  rougher  and 
steeper  grew  the  path.  At  length,  he 
reached  a  place  where  the  path  was 
almost  perpendicular.  He  was  just 
turning  aside,  to  hunt  an  easier  ascent 
when  his  eye  caught  sight  of  a  radiant, 
shining  key,  hanging  by  a  golden 
thread,  over  the  ledge  of  the  rock 
above.  Close  beside  it  hung  another 
key  exactly  like  it  in  shape  and  size, 
but  as  black  as  midnight. 

"If  I  climb  this  cliff,"  thought  Johns, 
"I  can  easily  reach  that  key." 

The  thought  gave  him  new  strength, 
and  after  much  toiling  and  struggling 
he  reached  the  top  of  the  cliff,  and 
stood  just  below  the  shining  key. 

A  fellow  plodder,  who  had  appar- 
ently ascended  the  cliff  but  a  short  time 
before  Johns,  had  fallen  prostrate  just 
beneath  the  keys.  Johns  heeded  him 
not,  but  reached  eagerly  for  the  prize. 

It  was  just  out  of  his  reach.  He 
sprang  for  it,  but  it  swung  out  of  his 
reach.  If  he  could  reach  just  six 
inches  higher — justthree  inches  higher. 
He  glanced  at  the  figure  on  the 
ground.  Should  he  use  his  means  of 
gaining  the  prize?  He  saw  no  other 
way.  A  moment  later,  his  hand  swaing 
high  above  his  head,  and  he  felt  the 
key  within  his  grasp.  Yet  it  sent  a 
c/i/'II  through  his  frame  as  he  touched 


it.  He  held  it  before  his  eyes  and  savu^? 
that  he  had  grasped,  not  the  gloriou^^ 
Key  of  the  Morning,  but  the  ^arlg — - 
evil  key.  The  kingdom  of  darknes^s 
was  forever  his. 

Not  many  moons  had  passed  awa^^; 
when  the  younger  brother,  Paul,  gro\«^^ 

ing  lonely   now   that   his    father   ai 1^ 

brother  were  gone,  decided  to  start        i 

search  of  the  Key.     The  little  compa s 

guided  him  faithfully,  as  it  had  guid  ^i 
his  brother.  On  his  way  up  the  hillsic:^< 
he  overtook,  as  his  brother  had  ov^^r 
taken,  an  old  woman  struggling  bz>^ 
neath  a  heavy  burden. 

"Let  me  help  you,"  he  said  gentTy> 
taking  hold  of  the  bundle. 

"Oh,  sir^  you  go  so  fast,"  said  the 
woman,  "my  tired  feet  cannot  keep  up." 

"Let  me  carry  it  alone,"  said  Paul. 
"It  does  not  seem  hea\y  to  me." 

Taking  it  in  his  strong,  young  arms, 
he  carried  it  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  laugh- 
ingly remarking  that  it  grew  lighter  at 
every  step.  The  look  on  the  old  wom- 
an's face,  as  she  thanked  hin^  sent  a 
thrill  of  gladness  through  his  heart.  He 
now  consulted  the  compass,  which  di- 
rected him  to  the  right,  through  the 
wooded  district.  He  had  never  before 
noticed  how  bright  and  shining  was  the 
little  hand. 

Passing  into  the  swamp,  he  soon 
overtook  a  little  child  carefully  picking 
its  way  through  the  branches  and  across 
the  fallen  logs.  Taking  the  little  timid 
hand  in  his  own  strong  one,  he  guided 
the  halting  steps  safely  across.  Some- 
thing in  her  face  as  she  thanked  him 
and  tripped  away  made  him  think  of 
the  old  woman  on  the  hill. 

Again  consulting  the  compass,  he 
found  that  it  shone  with  a  bright  trans- 
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arent  light,  different  from  anything  he 
ad  ever  seen. 

As  he  reached  the  cliff,  he  caught 
g-ht  of  the  two  keys,  hanging  over  the 
dg-e  of  rock  above.  On  climbing  to 
le  top  of  the  cliff,  his  heart  was  filled 
ith  compassion,  as  he  saw  the  poor 
an,  exhausted  and  bleeding,  on  the 
Krk  before  him.  Forgetting  his  own 
irched  lips,  and  bruised  body,  forget- 


ting for  the  moment,  even  the  prize 
hanging  so  temptingly  above  his  head^ 
he  brought  water  from  a  little  stream 
that  giished  from  the  mountain  side, 
bathed  the  wounds,  and  held  his  cup  to 
the  parched  lips  of  the  man  before  him. 
Suddenly,  the  poor  form  became 
transformed  into  a  radiant  being,  who 
smilingly  placed  w^ithin  his  hands  the 
glorious  Key  of  the  Morning. 


JBI  BLUDSO  OF  THE  PRAIRIE  BELL. 

BY  JOHN    H-AY. 

(This  is  a  poem  written  by  Secretary  Hay,  when   he   was   a   young   man   living   in    Pike 
^Unty,  Illinois.) 


Wall,  no!   I  can't  tell  whar  he  lives, 

Because  he  don't  live,  you  see; 
Leastways,  he's  got  out  of  the  habit 

Of  livin'  like  you  and  me. 
Whar  have  you  been  for  the  last  three  year. 

That  you  haven't  heard  folks  tell 
How  Jimmy  Bludso  passed  in  his  checks 

The  night  of  the  Prairie  Belle? 

He  weren't  no  saint — them  engineers 

Is  all  pretty  much  alike — 
One  wife  in  Natchez-on-the-Plill 

And  another  one  here  in  Pike ; 
A  keerless  man  in  his  talk  was  Jim, 

And  an  awkward  hand  fn  a  row, 
But  he  never  flunked  and  he  never  lied — 

I  reckon  he  never  knowed  how. 

And  this  was  all  the  religion  he  had — 

To  treat  his  engine  well; 
Never  to  be  passed  on  the  river; 

To  mind  the  pilot's  bell ; 
And  if  ever  the  Prairie  Belle  took  fire — 

A  thousand  times  he  swore. 
He'd  hold  her  nozzle  again  the  bank 

'Till  the  last  soul  got  ashore. 

All  boats  has  their  day  on  the  Mississippi 

And  her  day  come  at  last — 
The  Movaster  wa-=;  a  better  boat, 

But  the  Belle  she  woildn't  be  passed. 

And  so  she  come  tearin  along  that  nii^ht — 
The  oldest  craft  on  the  line — 


With  a  nigger  squat  on  her  safety  valve, 
And   her   furnace   crammed,    rosin   and 
pine. 

The  fire  burst  out  as  she  cleared  the  bar,. 

And  burnt  a  hole  in  the  night. 
And  quick  as  a  flash  she  turned  and  made 

For  that  wilier-bank  on  the  right. 

There   was   runnin'  and  cursin,'  but  Jim- 
yelled  out, 

Over  the  infernal  roar, 
'T'll  hold  her  nozzle  again'  the  bank 

Till  the  last  galoot's  ashore." 

Through  the  hot,  bjack  breath  of  the  burn- 
ing boat 

Jim  Bludso's  voice  was  heard, 
And  they  all  had  trust  in  his  cussedness. 

And  knowed  he  would  keep  his  word. 

And,  sure's  you're  born,  they  ail  got  off 

Afore  the  smokestacks  fell — 
And  Bludso's  ghost  went  up  alone 

In  the  smoke  of  the  Prairie  Belle. 

He  weren't  no  saint — but  at  jedgment 

Td  fun  my  chance  with  Jim, 
Longside  of  some  pious  gentlemen 

That  wouldn't  shook  hands  with  him. 

He  seen  his  duty,  a  dead-sure  thing — 
And  went  for  it  thar  and  then ; 

And  Christ  ain't  a-going  to  be  too  hard 
On  a  man  that  died  for  men. 
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Current  Events  Department 

A  monthly  Analysis  of  Newt  with  Reference  to  its  Use 
«s  an  Aid  in  the  Regular  Work  of  the  School. 


By  Francis  B.  Atkinson, 

Editor  The  Little  Chronicle,  Chicago. 


Literature.— Second  Article. 

Specialists  in  any  branch  of  the  school  work 
are  apt  to  claim  too  much  for  it  and  we 
think  this  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  Litera- 
ture; that  is,  Literature  in  the  sense  of  polite 
Literature.  One  of  the  virtues  claimed  for  Lit- 
•erature  is  that  it  imparts  a  knowledge  of  life 
of  human  nature.  Yet  when  wc  attempt  to  say 
definitely  what  we  have  learned  about  human 
nature  through  the  reading  of  even  those  auth- 
ors whose  special  merit  is  that  they  portray 
the  workings  of  the  mind  and  heart — say 
•Shakespeare  in  poetry  and  Balzac  in  prose — 
we  find  it  difficult  to  be  specific.  We  can  say 
that  we  have  seen  that  men  will  commit  mur- 
der to  satisfy  ambition  or  revenge;  that  after- 
wards they  may  be  haunted  by  fear  or  remorse ; 
that  **love  laughs  at  locksmiths;"  that  children 
are  sometimes  ungrateful ;  that  young  men  are 
apt  to  sow  wild  oats,  and  so  on.  But  what  is 
there  in  all  this  that  we  did  not  know  before 
and  how  often  are  we  able  to  make  practical 
application  of  such  knowledge 

Is  it  not  a  pertinent  inquiry:  **Was  it 
Shakespeare's  object  in  writing  his  plays  to 
give  information  about  human  nature?"  Was 
not  his  purpose  on  the  other  hand,  that  of  all 
artists — to  display  his  art;  to  gratify  his  own 
love  of  his  art? 

Illustrating  the  same  thought  in  another 
field:  Would  any  one  seriously  say  to  a  live- 
stock breeder,  "You  should  study  the  paintings 
of  Rosa  Bonheur;  they  will  tell  you  so  much 
about  cattle?"  As  a  man  of  culture  these 
paintings  would  have  great  value  and  interest 
for  him  but  little  or  none  as  a  livestock 
breeder.  The  form  of  art  which  has  most 
practical  value  for  him  and  which  contains 
"information,"  he  finds  in  photographs  of  the 
animals  in  which  he  deals.  In  other  words, 
art  and  information  as  applied  to  the  great- 
est artists  are  more  or  less  antagonistic  terms, 
whether  this  information  relates  to  human  na- 
ture or  to  cattle  raising.  Is  it  not  a  sufficient 
justification  for  studying  Literature  that  it  is 
one  of  the  highest  types  of  art*  that  it  fills 
an  important  place  in  a  cultured  life  and  in  the 
development  of  character  bv  leading  us  to 
admire  and  emulate  the  good  and  despise  the 
base? 

\  practical  knowlcdije  of  htiman  nature  is 
one  which  enables  u?  to  deal  with  a  great  va- 
riety of  situations:  involves  a  knowledge  of 
many  difTcrcnt  facts  as  to  the  ways  and  char- 
acteristics of  politicians,  of  honest  business 
men  and  dishonest  business  men :  in  other 
words   that   information   about   human   nature 


which  we  get  in  the  detailed  record  of  contcr* 
poraneous  life  commonly  known  as  "the  new^ 
The  revelations  with  regard  to  the  conduct 
the  affairs  of  the  great  life  insurance  compa^ 
ies    shows   us   how   life   insurance   funds  a^ 
misappropriated,  lead  us  to  decide  about  o — 
relations  to  life  insurance  companies  and 
other   organizations   holding   funds   in  trass 
suggest  what  inquiries  we  should  make  rcgai — 
ing  such  organizations  and  what  should  be  o^ 
attitude  as  citizens  with  regard  to  propos.^ 
regulation.     In   other  lines  of  business — ra^ 
roading,  for  instance — we  learn,  through  tS 
newspapers,  of  the  practice  of  diverting  mot:— 
from  the  common  treasury  of  all  the  sto^ 
holders  into  a  special  treasury  belonging  tciz 
few  of  the  stockholders — just  as  it  is  allegs 
the  life  insurance  companies  have  been  dor- 
and  from  these  individual,  concrete  exam{z= 
we  get  hold  of  principles  of  broad  applicat=: 
and  usefulness;  provided  always  wc  are  nc"" 
paper   readers   and   not   newspaper   skimm     - 
And  here  lies  the  duty  and  opportunity  of 
school  to  turn  out  tramed  and  judicious  nte^- 
paper  readers.     From  the  newspaper  the  p-  '^ 
should  be  trained  to  learn  what  the  men  o€ 
own  time  do  collectively  and  as  individuals, 
statesmen,  as  business  men,  as  society  lead 
as  farmers,  as  Napoleons  of  finance — a  rmr\ 
catalog  would  be  almost  endless. 

The  great  works  of  Literature,  however,  <I 
with  only  a  few  manifestations  of  human,  i 
ture — love,  hate,  ambition,  revenge,  and  tlie 
in  their  broadest,  most  obvious  aspects.  I 
deed,  the  universal  interest  in  the  portrayal  < 
these  passions  by  the  literary  artist  presuppcM 
a  general  understandino^  of  them  on  the  par 
of  the  reader  or  auditor.  The  test  of  merfj 
is:  "Are  they  true  to  life?"  How  are  wc  to 
know  unless  we  are  already  familiar  with  the 
phases  of  life,  of  human  nature,  which  the 
artist  has  attempted  to  portray ;  unless  wc  al- 
ready know  how  a  man  acts  when  he  is  angry, 
when  he  is  jealous,  when  he  is  actuated,  by  ' 
spirit  of  revenge? 

That  educators  are  beginning  to  withdraw   * 
some  extent  from  what  one  of  the  Weste^ 
college   professors   calls   the   "book  fetich" 
one  of  the  most  marked  features  of  the  mc^* 
ernizing   of  our  educational   system  which 
going  on  so  rapidly.    Says  one  of  the  standa 
writers  on  the  teaching  of  Literature: 

The  objection  that  the  mere  knowledge 

books  does  not  bring  a  knowledge  of  1^ 
must  be  admitted.  Other  experience,  cont^ 
with  life  in  other  ways  is  also  necessary,  b^ 
it  is  just  such  an  arrangement  that  modem  e^ 
ucation  desires  and  not  a  monastic  seclusi*" 
in  the  world  of  books. 

Among  the  "other  ways"  of  applying  t^ 
knowledge  of  life  what  can  compare  with  t:^ 
newspaper?  or  what  training,  havinsr  this  c^ 
in  view,  can  compare  with  training  in  the  re^ 
ing  of  the  news? 

Does  not  the  newspaper  excel  other  formfr^ 
literature    as    a    mirror   of   human   nature 
nuich  as  it  is  excelled  bv  them  as  a  work- 
art? 
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T  ON  THE  N.  E.  A.  PERMANENT 

FUND, 
allowing  is  the  statement  in  full  made 
loard  of  Trustees : 

loard  of  Trustees  of  the  National  Ed- 
l  Association  consists  at  present  of 
mbers,  as  follows  (there  being  one  va- 

G.  Lane,  of  Chicago,  III.,  district  su- 
dent  of  schools  of  Chicago;  Nicholas 
Butler,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  president 
nbia  University;  James  M.  Green- 
f  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  city  superintend- 
chools;  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  of  I  Tar- 
Pa.,  state  superintendent  of  puhlic  in- 
i.  Of  these.  Trustees  Greenwood  and 
r  are  new  members  of  the  board,  hav- 

elected  at  Asbury  Park  in  July,  1905. 


Trustees  Lane  and  Butler  have  been  mem- 
bers of  the  board  since  1896,  and  during  that 
time  the  permanent  fund  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  held  by  the  trustees  has 
grown  from  $54,961.75  to  $147,000.00.  These 
trustees  took  over  from  their  predecessors  cer- 
tain investments  in  Kansas  school  district  se- 
curities which  were  not  entirely  fortunate.  By 
exercising  patience  and  good  judgment,  how- 
ever, the  present  trustees  have  reduced  to  a 
minimum  the  loss  on  these  early  investments. 
All  investments  made  by  the  present  board 
have  been  of  the  highest  possible  character, 
as  the  list  of  securities  made  public  each  year 
shows  clearly.  The  present  trustees  have  at 
various  times  taken  steps  for  the  better  pro- 
tection of  the  fund  in  their  hands,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  most  important : 

1.  That  no  securities  shall  be  considered 
which  are  not  available  for  savings  bank  in- 
vestments in  their  respective  states. 

2.  That  the  chairman  shall  place  upon  all  of 
the  securities  of  the  Association  a  stamp  indi- 
cating that  they  are  the  property  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

3.  That  the  chairman  be  requested  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  a  competent  attorney,  for  col- 
lection or  settlement,  either  by  agreement  or  le- 
gal process,  all  of  the  Kansas  securities  now  in 
default,  either  for  principal  or  interest. 

4.  That  the  audit  of  a  certified  public  ac- 
countant be  attached  to  the  printed  reports  of 
the  Treasurer  and  of  the  Board  of  Tnistees. 

5.  That  the  First  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 
of  Chicago  be  selected  to  act  as  custodian  and 
tritstee  for  the  trustees  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association. 

The  report  submitted  at  Asbury  Park  in 
July,  1905,  which  will  appear  in  full  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Association,  shows  a  state- 
rnent  of  the  First  Trust  and  Savings  Bank, 
giving  the  list  of  securities  in  its  possession. 

By  direction  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
N.  E.  A.,  a  full  and  complete  statement  giving 
a  full  description  of  all  securities,  and  a  real 
estate  expert's  estimate  of  the  value  of  prop- 
erty given  as  security  for  mortgages,  has  been 
submitted  by  the  bank,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  summary: 

STATEMENT  B^'  MR.   LOUIS  BOISOT,  TRUST  OFFICER. 
FIRST  TRUST  AND  S.WINGS  BANK. 

Chicago,  111.,  Nov.  10,  1905. 
Balance     July     i,     1905,     Permanent 

Fund    $3,500.00 

Received  from  sale  of  Kansas  secur- 
ities : 

$3,000,  Lane  county  bonds....     2.750.00 

i.ooo.  S.  Hutchinson  bonds...     1,000.00 

1. 000.  Hodgeman  Co.  bonds. .     i,ooo.co 

700.  Eudora   City  bonds 700.00 


Cash  on  hand.  Permanent  Fund   ....$  8950.00 
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Cash    on    hand,    Income     (interest) 

Fund 1,074.97 

Total $10,024.97 


This  amount,  while  deposited  in  this  bank, 
draws  interest  at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent 
(2  %)  per  annum  on  the  average  balance. 

INVESTMENT    OF    PERMANENT    FUNDS. 

Sanitary  District  of  Chicago,  bonds 
registered  in  the  name  ot  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association,  rate 
4  per  cent,  due  191 7,  worth  par  at 

present    $50,000.00 

Terminal  Railroad  Association  of  St. 
Louis,  bonds  due  January  i,  1953, 
rate  4  per  cent,  worth  par  at  pres- 
ent    15,000.00 

Bonds,  School  District  3,  Tp.  37,  R. 
II,  Lemont,  Cook  county,  Illinois. 
$500  payable  each  year,  rate  5  per 

cent,  worth  par 3,500.00 

Bonds,  Village  of     Morgan     Park, 
Cook  county.  111.,  due  Nov.  i,  1911, 

rate  4J,  worth  102  per  cent 2,500.00 

Bonds.    Village    of    Morgan     Park, 

Cook  county,  Illinois,  due  Julv  i, 

.    1913.     Rate  4 J  per  cent,  worth  103 

percent 1,000.00 

Bond,  School  District  No.  70,   Ness 

county,   Kansas 500.00 

This  bond  was  due  July  i.  1903,  but  interest 
has  been  paid  up  to  January  i,  1905,  at  6 
per  cent.  We  are  informed  that  a  tax  will 
be  levied  this  year  to  pay  this  bond. 

We  have  had  the  property  given  as  se- 
curity for  the  following  loans  examined  by 
Wesley  L.  Knox,  a  real  estate  expert  of  this 
city,  who  has  no  connection  whatever  with  this 
bank  or  with  the  National  Educational  Associ- 
ation.   He  estimates  the  values  as  indicated. 

FIRST    MORTGAGES   ON    CHICAGO   REAL   ESTATE. 


Mortgages  and  real  estate $  6i,« 

Kansas  School  bond « 

Illinois  municipal  bonds 57,( 

St.  Louis  Terminal  R.  R.  bonds I5,( 


Total   $I34,( 

Cash  on  hand  for  investment 8,< 


Respectfully   submitted, 

(Signed)     Louis  Boisor, 
Trust  Offic 

SUPPLEMENTARY.  , 

Securities  in  hands  of  A.  G.  Lane,  chairm 
Board  of  Trustees,  November  10,  1905 : 

KANSAS   BONDS   IN    DEFAULT  OF  INTEREST: 

Garfield  Co.,  School  District  24, 

due  Jan.  10,  1910 $  800  6 

Grant  Co.,  due  Feb.  i,  1920 2,000  6 

Seward  Co.,  due  July  i,  1918 1,000  S 


Total  value  of  bonds  in  default 

of  interest   $      3,800 

Loss  on  sale  of  Lane  Co.  bonds  250 


Total  in  hands  of  chairman  of 
Board  of  Trustees $      4,050 

Total  in  First  Trust  and  Sav- 
ings Bank 142,950 


Total  permanent  fund $  147,000 

Respectfully  submitted. 
Board  of  Trustees: 

Albert  G.  Lane,  Chaimm  s 
Nicholas  Murray  Butil^ 
Nathan  C.  Schaeffer, 
James  M.  Greenwood. 
Chicago,  111.,  November  27,  1905. 


Amt.  Loan 
Rate 

1919     Wabash  Ave..  (Thomas) $5,000   5% 

5186    Hibbard  Ave.,  (Ritchie) 6,000   5% 

6008     Madison  Ave..  (Lewis) 6,000   6^ 

4«7t     Lake  Ave.,  (Hord) 6,000   6% 

312     La  Salle  St.,  (Leonard) 6,000    b% 

1201     Irving  Park  Boulevard,  (Wadhams)..    3,000   b% 

786-8  W.  Adams  St..  (Barker) 9,000    i\i% 

^526-8  Jefferson  Ave  ,  (Wallace) i.OOO   b% 

6586^  Jefferson  Ave.,  (Wallace) 10000   6% 

2-268    Kenmore  Ave..  (Dodge) 2,600    b% 

6239   Cornell  Ave.,  (Dickinson) H,000   4%% 

$61,600 
The  Hord  note  for  $5000,  and  the  Wallace 

notes   and   mortgage    for   $11,000,   are    in   the 

hands  of  Attorney  James   Frakc,*of  Chicago, 

for  foreclosure.     In  one  case  the  maker  of  the 

note  died,  and  in  the  other  case  the  property 

was  sold,  and  in  both  cases   the  new  owners 

were   slow   about   paying   interest,   and   it   was 

thought  best  to  foreclose.     In  both  these  cases, 

however,  the  value  of  the  property  is  such  that 

there  ought  to  be  no  fear  of  the  ultimate  col- 
lection of  the  entire  investment. 


Date 


Est  Value 


May  1, 1908 
Nov.  1,1908 
July  1. 1909 
March.  1905 
Oct.  1906 
July,  1906 
Feb.  1. 1907 
Oct.  1, 1904  i 
Oct.  1,1907  f 
Nov.  16.  1907 
Jan.  1909 


$16,000 
16,000 
11,760 
9.000 
12.000 
7,000 
24,000 

17,600 

8.000 
28,0:!0 


S I'M  MARY   OF   THE    F'KKMANENT    FUXD. 

Of  the  National  Educational  Association,  in 
cnstody  of  First  Trust  and  Savings  Bank, 
Chicago,   on   Xovcmhcr   10,    1905,   is  as   fol- 

loivs  : 


MEETING  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 

SUPERINTENDENCE  AT  LOUIS-    - 

VILLE. 

The  following  announcement     is    made 

Round  Table  discussions     at     the     Louis^ — 

meeting.     President  John  W.  Carr  will  i^^ 

a  circular  soon  outlining  the  regular  prog^ 

1.  Round  table  of  city  superintendents 
the  larger  cities,  led  by  Dr.  Ida  Bendei — ' 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

2.  Round  table  of  the  city  supcrintenden*:^ 
the  inttTmediate  and  smaller  cities,  led  by 

J.  IT.  Phillips,  of  Birmingham,  Ala. 

3.  Round  table  of  state  and  county  si:*/ 
intendents  (leader  to  be  supplied). 

4.  Round  table  on  reformed  spelling  (Icacf 
to  be  sv\vv^\ed.") 
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:h  Hotel  has  been  selected  as 
or  the  department.  Reservations 
by  written  application  to  Supt 
hairman  of  the  General  Commit- 
ements. 

1  rate  of  one  and  on^-third  fare 
trip  on  the  certificate  plan  has 
for  the  meeting  in  Louisville  by 
Passenger  Association  and  the 
senger  Association,  and  will 
ranted  by  all  other  associations. 
;  of  Proceedings  of  the  Asbury 
tan  Grove  Meetinj?  is  nearing 
d  with  the  three  special  reports 
he  Association  this  year,  will  be 
ribution  early  next  month. 


ICAL  PENMANSHIP. 
1  E.  Nelson,  of  Racine,  Wiscon- 
to  his  Board  a  special  report  on 
inship  as  a  contribution  to  their 
he  advisability  of  changing  from 
rm  to  the  old  form  of  fifty-two 

He  received  replies  to  his  ques- 
rty-nine  cities  having  more  than 
i  children  in  schools,  in  four 
ig  on  Wisconsin.  The  tenor  of 
jeems  unfavorable  to  the  contin- 
vertical  penmanship.  Of  thirty- 
:h  have  had  it,  only  twelve  have 
nit  none  of  these  have  returned 
rian  slant,  but  use  a  form  more 
;hing  the  vertical, 
ding  this  growing  disfavor  of 
Vir.   Nelson   recommends  that  it 

trial  in  Racine. 

2tty  evident  that  strictly  vertical 
ed  to  go  out  of  use.  The  result 
nent  will  be  to  greatly  diminish 
;hout    fixing    any    definite    one: 

that   there    will    be    no   definite 
enmanship  by  which  the  schools 


FLTURE  FOR  COOK  CO. 

TEACHERS. 
Farr,  the  assistant  County  Sup- 
l  Schools,  is  oflferine  to  the 
ook  county  a  valuable  series  of 
his  direction,  on  school  instruc- 
ture. 

tudy  successively  corn,  soil  (er- 
nd  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep,  dairy- 
gardening,  domestic  scfcnce  and 
».  A  very  attractive  outline  is 
e  suppose  it  indicates  that  the 
n\\  be  used  to  illustrate  results 
sses. 


mTmm. 


IING  OF  ENGLISH,  in  the  el- 
id  secondary  scIkioIs.  by  Pcr- 
,  Principal  of  the  High  School 
of  the  l^thioal  Culturo  School, 
Published  by  The  McMillan 
Tew  York. 


This  is  another  and  a  most  able  contribution 
to  the  unity  and  continuity  of  the  English 
course  from  its  beginnings  in  the  kindergarten 
up  through  the  high  school. 

The  author  is  in  harmony  with  the  thought 
of  the  best  teachers  of  English  that  all  the 
leading  principles  governing  the  study  of  En- 
glish are  present  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
English  teaching,  and  that  they  should  emerge 
into  greater  dehniteness  as  the  pupil  advances 
in  intellectual  power  and  practical  skill. 

This  is  but  saying  that  all  the  essential 
roots  of  the  highest  order  of  school  education 
are  in  the  primary  school.  Without  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  elementary  school,  the  instructor 
in  the  high  schools  and  university  will  always 
find  himself  seriously  handicapped.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  a  severe  course  of  training  in 
pedagogy  in  every  university. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  in  harntony  with 
the  sentiment  so  often  expressed  in  this  maga- 
zine which  is  that  more  of  the  essentials  of 
culture  and  of  practical  life  are  to  be  found  in 
the  studies  of  English,  when  English  is  best 
taught,  than  in  all  the  other  departments.  No 
subject  has  been  so  poorly  taught  heretofore, 
and  there  is  no  department  concerning  which 
so  much  interest  has  been  awakened  during 
the  last  ten  years. 

Mr.  Chubb's  book  will  be  regarded  as  indis- 
pensable by  every  teacher  of  English  seeking 
for  more  light  on  either  orinciples  or  practice. 


PEAR.SON'S  ESSENTIALS  OF  LATIN 
FOR  BEGINNERS.  By  Henry  C.  Pearson. 
Horace  Mann  School,  Teachers'  College, 
New  York.  Cloth,  i2mo.,  320  pages.  Price, 
90  cents.  American  Book  Company,  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago. 


This  book  is  designed  to  prepare  pupils  in 
a  thorough  fashion  to  read  Caesar's  Gallic 
War.  It  contains  seventy  lessons,  including 
ten  that  are  devoted  exclusively  to  reading, 
and  six  supplementary  lessons.  The  vocabu- 
laries have  been  carefully  selected,  and  contain, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  only  those  words 
that  occur  with  the  greatest  frequency  in 
Caeser's  Gallic  War.  The  more  difficult  con- 
structions are  first  considered  from  the  En- 
glish point  of  view.  The  topics,  such  as 
nouns,  adjectives,  pronouns,  and  verbs,-are  not 
treated  in  a  piece-meal  fashion,  but  four  or 
five  consecutive  lessons  are  devoted  to  one 
topic  before  passing  on  to  another.  The  work 
is  provided  with  ample  reviews;  the  regular 
exercises  review  the  vocabulary  and  construc- 
tions of  the  preceding  lessons,  and  these  are 
supplemented  by  review  exercises. 


SPECIAL  METHODS  IN  LANGUAGE  IN 
THE  EIGHT  GRADES:  SPECIAL 
METHOD  IN  ARITHMETIC  Two  addi- 
tions to  Dr.  C.  A.  McMurry's  Series  of 
Rooks  on  Method.  The  MacMillan  Co., 
New  York.     Price  75  cents,  net,  each. 


Dr.  McMurry  is  extending  his  list  of  books 
on  method  so  as  to  give  a  special  treatment  of 
each  subject  \u  U\e  cowis^  ol  %\.>\^^.  'Wvfc  ^"^"^- 
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Her  books  of  his  special  method  series  were 
written  before  the  publication  of  the  Method 
of  the  Recitation.  In  these  books  he  endeav- 
ored to  lead  the  teacher  to  a  view  of  her  work 
in  the  special  subject  as  it  should  affect  the 
whole  attitude  of  the  children  in  the  feelings 
and  insights  of  their  mental  life.  To  accom- 
plish this  broader  aim,  a  general  method  of 
procedure  was  outlined  involving  lesson  plans 
requiring,  perhaps,  many  recitations  to  carry 
them  out.  These  books  opened  the  way  for  a 
special  ^discussion  of  a  method  of  the  recita- 
tion which  was  furnished  in  the  book  of  that 
title. 

The  new  books  are  somewhat  more  formal 
in  tone  but  their  aim  is  toward  more  freedom 
of  effort  for  the  teacher  by  givng  her  a  broader 
view  of  her  work.  A  course  of  study  is  pre- 
sented in  each  book  for  the  subject  treated. 
Teachers  will  find  these  suggestive  in  relating 
the  work  of  one  grade  to  the  others  in  the 
elementary  course. 


LYMAN'S  ADVANCED  ARITHMETIC. 
For  Secondary  Schools  and  Normal 
Schools.  By  Elmer  A.  Lyman,  Professor 
in  Mathematics  in  the  Michigan  State  Nor- 
mal College,  Ypsilanti.  Cloth,  i2mo.,  253 
pages.  Price,  75  cents.  American  Book  Co., 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago. 


This  book  is  intended  for  pupils  who  have 
completed  the  regular  grammar  school  course 
in  arithmetic,  and  contains  abundant  material 
for  review  and  advanced  work.  In  other  words, 
it  meets  the  requirements  of  secondary  schools 
and  normal  schools.  In  preparing  this  book, 
the  author  has  had  in  mind  two  distinct  aims: 
(i)  to  make  the  work  a  study  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  arithmetic,  and  thereby 
emphasizes  the  disciplinary  value  of  the  sub- 
ject; and  (2)  to  apply  these  principles  to  the 
solution  of  practical  business  problems.  To 
this  end  such  methods  as  are  used  in  the  best 
commercial  practice  are  emphasized  through- 
out the  work,  and  obsolete  methods  and  prob- 
lems are  carefully  excluded.  The  exercises 
in  the  book  have  been  selected  largely 
from  actual  business  tranactions,  al- 
though a  few  have  been  taken  from  standard 
foreign  works.  Nearly  all  of  the  problems  in 
the  application  of  percentage  have  been  se- 
cured from  business  houses  or  reviewed  by 
representative  businesr  men.  The  chapters  on 
banking  and  stocks' and  bonds  give  informa- 
tion of  a  practical  character  which,  though 
indispensable  to  a  oroper  understanding  of 
the  subject,  is  rarely  found  in  arithmetical  text- 
books. 


CHILD'S  CALENDAR  BEAUTIFUL. 
A  collection  of  poetry  and  verse  suitable  for 
use  in  the  schools.  .Arranged  for  each  of 
the  eight  grades  and  for  each  month  by  R. 
Katharine  Bceson,  Burt-Terry-Willson,  Co., 
Lafayette,  Ind. 


sented.  This  is  essential  for  the  s 
her  purpose.  Poetry  appeals  first  of 
feelings,  and  teachers  as  well  as  chil 
greatly  in  their  tastes.  The  little 
come  to  know  Alice  and  Phoeby  Car 
frisk  with  Eugene  Field. 

There  is  much  poetry  of  nature  ai 
human  life.  In  the  selections  for 
year  are  the  twenty  third  Psalm,  J 
low's  Seven  Times  One,  and  ther 
Golden-Rod,  The  Little  Snow  Flak< 
son's  "Swing"  and  "The  Wind,"  a  i 
nonsense  ryhmes,  etc. 

For  the  children  in  the  intermedia 
selections  are  made  from  James 
Riley,  Longfellow's  Village  B 
Wordsworth' — The  Daffodils — Lowe 
tier,  and  Bryant,  Joaquin  Miller's  "C 
Richard  Henry  Stoddard's  "Abrahair 
and  last  in  the  fifth  year  Edward 
Sill's  "Opportunity." 

The  selections  for  the  grammar  g 
good.  There  is  much  that  might  1 
used  here.  Some  prose  poetry  is  gi 
as  "Nolan's  Speech"  from  "The  M 
out  a  Country,"  and  Lincoln's  "Gcttyi 
dress,"  Riley  s  "There  is  Ever  a  So 
where"  is*  the  last  selection  for  eijj 
and  the  book  closes  with  Emerson* 
"Think  truly  and  thy  thought 

Shall  the  World's  famine  feed 
Speak  truly  and  thy  word 
Shall  be  a  fruitful  seed: 
Live  truly  and  thy  life  shall  be 
A  great  and  noble  creed." 


LITERARY  NOTE. 
Jerome  K.  Jerome,  the  author  of  *"T 
in  a  Boat,"  etc.,  and  Charles  Battel 
the  author  of  "Cheerful  Americans" 
which  books  were  published  by  Mei 
and  Company)  are  now  touring  th< 
together  in  readings  from  their  wor 
gives  a  most  interesting  chance  to  c 
typical  English  and  a  typical  Ame 
morist. 

The  list  of  American  edited  editic 
French  classics  is  about  to  be  inci 
editions  of  Moliere's  Tartu ffe,  by 
C.  H.  C.  Wripht  of  Harvard,  and 
Turcaret,  by  Professor  W.  A.  R. 
Adelphi  College.  They  will  soon 
by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers, 


Miss  Beeson  has  done  her  work  of  selection 
and  arran/^ement  well.  A^  one  turns  the  leaves 
t/je  first  pleasure  springs  from  the  variety  pre- 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  comment  upon 
servative  methods  employed  by  the 
Merriam  Company  in  the  publicatic 
Webster's  International  Dictionary.  1 
little  slang  word  or  phrase  is  put 
book  regardless  of  its  scholastic  or 
aualities.  It  is  this  conservatism  b 
the  scholarship  of  the  editor-in-chief 
T.  Harris.  Ph.D..  L.L.D..  United  Sta 
missioner  of  Education,  and  hui 
others  of  the  greatest  educators  of 
other  nations  which  has  made  the  Int< 
a  standard  in  the  United  States 
Court  and  in  all  the  courts  of  the  1 
NveW  ?i"?>  \w  college  and  public  school: 
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EDUCATIONAL   SURVEY. 


Chicago  is  approach- 
4  ing    a    crisis    in    her 

ting  management  of  public 

rs.  education.       For 

twenty-five  years  or 
here  have  been  rumblings  of  pro- 
.  the  press  and  from  the  lecture 
rm  against  the  repeated  tests  ap- 
;o  members  of  the  teaching  body 
*  purpose  of  determining  whether 
terests  of  the  public  will  be  prop- 
rotected  if  they  are  permitted  to 
ue  to  practice  their  vocation.  The 
ition  of  the  protesters  has  been 
►stance  "once  a  teacher  always  a 
T."  Having  been  admitted  to 
:e  they  will  naturally  grow  better 
year  to  year.  "Practice  makes 
:t."     The  longer  the  service  the 

the  teacher. 

s  contention  is  now  coming  to  the 
in  the  educational  department  of 
ty  of  Chicago.  For  some  years 
otesters  in  that  city  have  seemed 
mit  that  some  sort  of  a  test  of 
ng  efficiency  sliould  be  made  from 
:o  time,  but  they  have  objected  to 
ind  and  the  method  of  the  tests 
They  have  organized  ostensi- 
I  secure  the  discontinuance  of  the 
inations  connected  with  the  Nor- 
Cxtension  Work. 
is  now  becoming  apparent  that  it 

the  manner  of  applying  the  test, 
ather  the  test  itself,  other  than 
1  of  service,  which  they  are  wish- 


ing to  abolish.  The  scheme  of  admin- 
istration of  the  instruction  of  the 
schools  now  before  the  board — ^pre- 
sented by  one  of  the  women  members 
of  the  board,  Dr.  De  Bey — has  been 
incubating  in  the  Federation  of  Teach- 
ers of  Chicago  for  five  years. 

The  issue  now  to  be  tried  is  whether 
the  schedule  of  salaries  shall  make  any 
discrimination  whatever  between  teach- 
ers on  the  basis  of  efficiency.  Shall  the 
increase  of  the  salary  of  the  teacher 
from  year  to  year  depend  upon  the  in- 
creased efficiency  of  the  teacher  from 
year  to  year?  Stated  in  another  way 
and  more  fundamentally:  Is  it  per- 
missible under  present  conditions  for 
boards  of  education  in  establishing 
schedules  of  salaries,  to  discriminate 
between  teachers  on  the  basis  of  their 
efficiency  or  their  lack  of  it?  If  this 
is  permissible  and  wise  then  the  method 
of  ascertaining  this  efficiency  is  a  mere 
matter  of  detail.  The  best  way  may 
not  have  been  discovered,  but  the  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind  would  declare 
that  the  present  method  should  not  be 
abandoned  until  a  better  is  found,  pro- 
vided it  is  wise  to  make  any  test  what- 
ever. It  is  not  our  purpose  at  this  time 
to  consider  ways  of  doing  the  thing, 
but  to  try  to  discover  whether  the  thing 
ought  to  be  done.  It  is  not  a  local  prob- 
lem but  a  matter  of  general  interest 
and  importance.     The  governing  prin- 
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ciple  in  Chicago  ought  to  be  applicable 
elsewhere  if  it  is  valid. 

The  demand  for  release  from  exam- 
ination tests  of  growth  in  the  teaching 
vocation  seems  to  many  to  be  justified 
by  the  practice  in  other  vocations.  The 
workman,  once  admitted  to  his  union, 
does  not  pass  an  examination  at  stated 
or  irregular  periods  to  establish  his  fit- 
ness to  continued  membership  in  his 
craft.  Neither  does  the  lawyer,  the 
physician,  or  the  clergyman.  The 
changes  in  thought  and  in  methods  are 
as  great  relatively  in  these  vocations 
and  as  marked  as  in  that  of  the  teacher. 
Why  then,  should  the  teacher  be  com- 
pelled to  keep  his  face  to  the  grind- 
stone of  repeated  examinations  to  in- 
sure his  continued  growth? 

This  is  a  bald  statement  of  the  con- 
tention of  the  Teachers'  Federation  and 
their  friends  in  the  Board  and  of  the 
Jesuitical  Catholic  prelates  who  are  us- 
ing the  labor  unions  and  this  Teachers' 
Federation  to  pull  their  own  chestnuts 
from  the  ashes. 

The  justice  of  this  contention  ap- 
pears self-evident  to  those  who  do  not 
regard  the  difference  between  the  public 
schools  and  other  employments  of  a 
private  or  (/wa^i-public  nature. 

The  state  establishes  the  public 
school  to  educate  the  children  (its 
w^ards  to  a  degree)  for  good  citizen- 
ship for  its  own  defense  and  welfare. 
It  has  no  such  interest  as  this  in  the 
trades  and  professions  of  the  people. 

The  state  acts  through  its  officers 
who  perform  their  duties  as  the  laws 
prescribe.  One  of  these  duties  is  the 
education  of  the  children.  The  state 
imposes  no  duties  upon  social,  eleemosy- 
iiarv    or    business     institutions,  other 


St 


than  that  they  shall  do  nothing  agaiL-^ 
justice. 

The  state  has  made  law^s  for  the  ss^^ 
lection  of  representatives  by  the  peox.^^le 
in     different     localities,  whose  duty^        jj 
shall  be  to     organize  and     conduc^t      ^ 
school  system  suitable  to  the  needs       of 
the  community,  and  has  provided  w^  ^^ys 
and  means  by  which  the  expenses  sV-i  ^[\ 
be  paid.     It  is  the  people  of  the  C€z>x-ti- 
munity  who  pay  all  but  a  small  part     of 
these  expenses.    Their  representatix-'-^es 
elected  or  appointed  under  the  laws     of 
the  state  are  the  officers  who  are  autlic=>r- 
ized  to  determine  the  conditions  ui:>oii 
w-hich  teachers  shall  be  employed  in  t  lie 
schools,  and     upon  which     they  sI'm.slW 
continue  their  services. 

The  state  government  bears  no  sirm  <^^^ 
relations  to  any  other  organized  bo  ^^y 
of  people.  It  would  seem,  therefo  :^^^» 
that  the  opponents  of  the  existing  s; 
tern  cannot  make  good  their  oppositi 
by  insisting  that  the  customs  that  pi 
vail  in  other  institutions  and  profc 
sions  ought  to  prevail  of  right  in 
schools  conducted  by  the  state, 
responsibility  of  the  state  and  of 
community  for  an  adequate  educatioi 
the  children  is  too  great  to  justify  sir* 
a  conclusion  upon  such  a  basis.  V 
must  admit  the  right  of  the  legally  ccr 
stituted  authorities  to  make  their  o-^ 
by-laws  for  the  conduct  of  the  schoc:::^^  -^" 

The  only  fundamental  question  ti"*^^ 
can  arise  is  whether  the  school  authcz:^  "^^ 
ties  have  the  right,  in  equity,  to  f^ 
scribe  that  teachers  who  enter  '^ 
schools  shall  be  required  to  mak^ 
inanifest,  in  some  prescribed  way,  tt"^ 
they  are  increasing  in  knowledge  ^^"^ 
power  to  better  discharge  their  diit:  '•^  * 
as  the  years  roll  on,  or  at  least  yxf^  "■ 
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tained  a  certain  standard 

sre  in  school  teaching  that 
a  demand  which  does  not 
y  other  vocation  ? 
id  of  the  l)est  schools  at- 
the  future  well  Ijeing  of 
community,  and  the  state. 
Id  drink  from  a  flowing 
)m  a  stagnant  pool?  The 
ities  as  representatives  of 
dertake  to  guard  the  chil- 
the  stagnant  pool  by  stim- 
achers  to  grow.  Margaret 
lat  her  duty  to  grow  was 
le  of  her  creed.  It  is  es- 
iiis  shall  be  the  conviction 
er  of  children, 
lool  authorities  are  justi- 
ffort  by  the  experience  of 
he  schools  are  honey- 
inefificiency  because  of  the 
vth  of  the  teachers.  They 
tine    of    duties,    many    of 

they  follow  as  animated 
m  year  to  year.  They  are 
er  at  his  lathe  who  spends 
ng  plow  handles.  It  was 
riicr  years  than  at  present, 
3[reat  defect  of  the  schools 
oday. 

Dly  comes  perhaps  that  if 
?s  not  grow^  that  is  no  jus- 
crucifying  those  who  do. 
,*achers  from  the  list  as  is 
trades.  This  would  meet 
le  number  w^ho  need  stim- 
not  so  large  or  if  the  au- 

not  have  the  conviction 
ficient  teacher  might  be- 
t  by  reasonable  effort.  The 
fficient  teachers  is  but  a 
f  those  employed  in  the 
le  low  standard  of  public 


opinion  on  the  necessary  attainments 
of  a  teacher  of  children,  the  consequent 
want  of  legislation  in  providing  for  ef- 
ficient teachers,  and  the  state  of  public 
opinion,  which  has  nK)re  sympathy  for 
a  teacher  who  loses  his  place  than  for 
the  children  who  are  deprived  of  their 
rights  by  his  retention,  are  some  of  the 
reasons  why  school  authorities  seek 
other  means  than  the  ax  to  improve  the 
instruction  in  the  schools.  The  most 
rational  means  seem  to  be  the  endeavor 
to  make  the  schools  a  system  of  Nor- 
mal training  for  the  teachers  as  well  as 
of  education  for  the  cljildren.  Not  one 
in  fifty  when  they  enter  upon  teaching 
know  how^  to  teach.  The  school  au- 
thorities employ  supervisors  and  prin- 
cipals and  Normal  School  Extension 
lecturers  to  assist  them. 

The  Board  of  Education  in  Chicago 
has  tried  to  stimiulate  the  teachers  to 
greater  activity  by  introducing  the  ele- 
ment of  merit  in  determining  the  in- 
crease of  the  teachers'  salary  from  year 
to  year,  instead  of  making  this  increase 
depend  solely  upon  length  of  service  in 
the  schools.  Length  of  service  is  often 
a  detriment  when  the  teacher  has  for- 
gotten to  grow.  If  all  teachers  were 
masters  of  their  vocation  and  of  their 
duties  and  responsibilities  to  the  chil- 
dren and  to  the  social  order,  there 
would  be  little  need  of  school  boards, 
sui)erintendents  or  directors  of  any  sort. 
A  financial  committee  to  determine  and 
distribute  the  revenue  would  meet  all 
other  needs.  But  so  long  as  there  is 
not  one  such  teacher  in  ten  in  the 
schools  of  the  country  it  would  seem 
as  if  this  less  than  ten  per  cent  should 
devote  their  energies  to  helping  the 
more  than  ninety  per  cent  to  grow. 

The  more  thoroughly  one  examines 
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into  this  matter  the  stronger  his  con- 
viction becomes  that  one  of  the  chief 
duties  of  a  school  administration  is  to 
promote  growth  in  knowledge  and 
power  in  the  teaching  body.  If  this  is 
admitted  in  principle  then  the  method 
by  which  the  administration  can  best 
determine  the  progress  of  this  growth 
is,  as  was  said  above,  a  matter  of  de- 
tail. Written  examinations  are  not  an 
ideal  way  to  be  sure,  nor  will  they  re- 
veal all  the  worth  or  worthlessness  of 
any  particular  teacher.  But  they  will  re- 
veal whether  the  teachers  are  growing 
is  knowledge,  if/ they  are  wisely  con- 
ducted. Supervisors  who  know  good 
teaching  and  why  it  is  good  will  be  able 
by  inspection  of  the  work  to  discover 
whether  the  teachers  are  growing  in 
power,  but  the  value  of  the  supervisor's 
opinion  depends  upon  the  power  of  the 
supervisor  to  discriminate  between 
what  is  good  and  what  is  not  so  good. 
An  incompetent  supervisor  or  prin- 
cipal works  greater  harm  to  the  schools 
than  does  a  large  number  of  incompe- 
tent teachers. 


A    Proposed         Dr.  De  Bev  is  a  wo- 
DemocraUc  man  of  large  heart  and 

Basis  of  School  .  ^  _,, 

Organization.  ^^  great  energy.  She 
is  one  who  accom- 
plishes things.  To  her  influence  alone  is 
credited  the  settlement  of  a  most  vicious 
strike  in  the  packing  house  district. 
Dr.  De  Bey  is  one  of  the  recently  ap- 
pointed members  of  tlie  Chicago  school 
board,  and  she  is  reported  to  have  al- 
ready put  forth  a  plan  for  the  re-organ- 
ization of  the  public  schools  on  what  is 
styled  a  democratic  basis. 

If  this  is  so,  her  lack  of  wisdom  in 
proposing  to  thus  settle,  out  of  hand, 
such  a  far-reachmg  and  difficult  situa- 


tion, will  hardly  be  excused,  howev^^^ 
much  we  may  value  her  largeness  c^f 
heart,  energy  of  purpose,  and  versatiXe 
intellectual  ability.  The  experience  ^^f 
Dr.  De  Bey  in  settlement  woric  waxn^^d 
seem  to  have  narrowed  her  point  ^^f 
view.  The  great  task  in  uplifting  t'^e 
"submerged  tenth"  of  our  populati^on 
is  that  of  establishing  their  active  p^=^r- 
ticipation  in  public  affairs.  It  is  ir-»ot 
so  necessary  that  they  act  wisely  at 
first  as  it  is  that  they  accept  the  pov^jrer 
and  responsibility  of  men  and  wom-aen 
in  the  life  of  the  community. 

The  teacher,  however,  is  not  in  n^sed 
of  such  elemental  training.  He,  ^^nd 
she  also,  have  already  risen  to  the  i>^z)si- 
tion  of  officers  in  the  organizatiorM.  of 
the  social  whole.  They  have  assurr»ned 
definite  duties.  How  essential  it  is  fhat 
what  the  teacher  does  be  done  wissely 
and  not  in  the  heat  of  conflict  or  the 
half  light  of  party  or  selfish  and  pa-^-tial 
views  of  any  kind  is  evident. 

The  school,  on  its  educational    ^ide, 
is  not  a  system  in  any  political  s^nse. 
It  has  been  truly  defined  as  simply     and 
only  the  teacher  and  the  pupil — ^a  ^N-^ark 
Hopkins  and  a  Garfield  on  a  log  in  the 
wilderness  or  anywhere  else.    As  a    sys- 
tem, the  schools  of  a  city  are  pai't  of 
the  city  government  and  are  rightf  i^Wy 
controlled  by  the  people  and  the  ex^<^^" 
tive  and     legislative    officers,  such*     ^^ 
board  of  education  and  superintend ^^^ 
whom  the  people  select.    It  would  l>^   ^ 
reasonable  to  give  to  the  policemen 
patrol  its  streets  the  power  to  select 
department  chiefs  and     to     detemr"^  '^^^ 
what  acts  of  citizens  should  be  con  ^^  ^  ' 
ered  crimes  and  what  ordinances  shc^  '^^ 
\  be  enforced,  as  to  put  upon  the  teacl"'^ 


ho 
*hc 


the  duty  of  selecting  their  supervi^ 
and  of  determining  what  are  the  vT^ 
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ext-books  and  other  means 
t  used  to  reach  children  of 
and  grades  of  development. 
>  to  be  the  principle  of  Dr. 
)lan.  It  has  been  published 
IS  follows : 

n  of  the  entire  city  into 
ricts  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
h,  as  circumstances  may  de- 

zation  of  the  teachers  and 
of  these  various  districts, 
•  to  name  a  supervising  com- 
direct  education  in  the  dis- 

ation  of  public  school  prin- 
:he  bodies  so  organized,  ac- 
a  prescribed  metliod;  elec- 
)ard  of  education  and  veto 
lomination  with  the  superin- 

on  of  the  board  of  district 
:lents. 

ution  for  the  six  district  su- 
nts  twelve  teachers  holding 
certificates,  to  be  selected  by 
ized  bodies  of  teachers  and 
These  teachers  to  serve  as 
receive  pay  the  total  amount 
hall  be  the  sum  now  paid  the 
:  superintendents, 
ation  of  the  red  tape  and 
stem  of  bureaucracy, 
on  of  the  promotional  exam- 
.ture  of  the  normal  extension 
substitution  of  a  differently 
merit  system/' 
in  is  based  on  the  assumption 
achers  in  the  schools  are  bet- 
3  select  the  l>est  supervisors 
ermine  \vhat  the  schools  shall 
ire  a  superintendent  and  his 
chosen  as  experts  by  any 
epresentatives  the  people  may 


be  able  to  have  selected  and  appointed. 
It  asserts  by  implication  that  the  ex- 
perience of  business  men  in  the  selec- 
tion of  experts  to  conduct  various  de- 
partments of  their  o^'n  affairs,  is  of 
little  value  to  the  community  as  a  basis 
for  judgment  in  directing  its  affairs. 

The  plan,  however,  shows  a  good 
deal  of  doubt  of  the  teacher's  ability  to 
choose  wisely  after  all.  It  introduces 
a  rather  complicated  machinery  in 
which  the  teachers  do  not  vote  directly 
for  principles  and  policies,  but  vote  for 
committees  who  are  to  vote  for  them. 
This  is  hardly  American  today  where 
we  have  attained  the  referendum  and 
the  right  to  vote  directly  for  our  sen- 
ators, in  the  primary  elections  at  least. 
But  it  is  similar  to  the  safe-guards 
thrown  around  the  proposed  franghise 
for  Russian  peasants. 

As  it  is  here  stated  the  plan  propases 
to  take  the  direction  of  the  schools  en- 
tirely away  from  the  public,  and  place 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  with  the 
single  exception  that  the  superintend- 
ent may  veto  nominations.  The  twenty 
or  more  committees  selected  by  the 
teachers  in  groups  of  ten  or  more 
schools  are  practically  so  many  boards 
of  superintendents.  \\\\\  it  not  require 
a  much  greater  amount  of  red  tape,  and 
machinery  and  oil  of  various  kinds  to 
connect  so  many  parts  of  an  organiza- 
tion and  run  it  smoothly? 

Taking  the  plan  as  it  reads,  it  pro- 
vides for  just  twelve  teachers  in  the 
Chicago  schools.  This  dozen  are  all 
that  will  not  have  other  and  conflicting 
duties  to  perform.  These  twelve  are  to 
l^e  teachers,  holding  principal's  certifi- 
cates, and  they  are  to  take  the  place  of 
the  present  six  district  superintendents. 
The  plan  does  not  adequately  recog- 
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nize,  in  the  way  of  salary,  the  enor- 
mous labor  put  upon  these  twelve 
teachers,  bub  limits  them  to  half  the  pay 
now  received  by  district  superitendents. 
The  implication  of  the  plan  is  that  the 
district  superintendents  do  nothing  of 
value  and  that  these  teachers,  who  are 
to  take  their  place,  are  to  do  every- 
thing in  the  matter  of  educating  the 
children.  Why  give  them  only  the 
same  salary  per  square  foot  of  terri- 
tory? And,  by  the  way,  what  a  red 
tape  method  of  fixing  a  teacher's  sal- 
ary. These  teachers  may  have  ambi- 
tions, however,  they  are  eligible  for 
principalships  if  they  please  the  teach- 
ing body  that  has  a  good  principalship 
to  bestow. 

As  results  of  its  operation,  the  plan 
specifies  the  "elimination  of  the  red 
tape  and  present  system  of  bureaucracy, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  promotional 
examination."  The  promised  doing 
away  with  order  and  system  and  of 
other  requirements  made  to  secure 
growth  and  efficiency  of  the  teacher, 
are  results  that  may  safely  be  predicted, 
and  it  simplifies  discussion  to  have 
them  plainly  stated  in  the  plan.  It 
might  be  well,  however,  to  let  the  im- 
agination picture  a  possible  scene  or 
two  of  a  meeting  of  teachers,  divided 
in  opinion  and  in  individual  purposes, 
trying  to  decide  on  their  supervisors. 
Most  have  seen  or  heard  described  the 
scenes  of  political  caucuses  of  men  and 
club  elections  by  women  in  which  there 
was  less  of  personal  interest  at  stake, 
and  can  easily  make  the  picture  vivid. 
Consider  also  the  distraction  from  the 
work  of  teaching  in  the  case  of  a  close 
contest  between  rival  candidates  for 
the  honors  to  be  thus  conferred  by  the 
teachers^  and  decide  what  opportunity 


the  children  would     have    during  the 
weeks  or  months  of  the  canvassing.  Or, 
assuming  the  millennium  is  with  us, 
and  that  no  one  is  seeking  office  but  the 
office  is  seeking  the  man,  how  are  teach- 
ers to  determine  who  is  most  worthy. 
In  the  millennium  this  must  be  a  mat- 
ter of  conscience  with  all.     Assuming 
all  are  worthy,  yet  some  must  be  better 
fitted  for  particular  places  than  others, 
and  some  sort  of  an  examination — ^but 
let  us     stop,  that     last  is  a  "thunder- 
word"  and  clears  the    whole     atpios — 
phere  of  this  little  tempest  in  a  tea  pot  ^ 
It  is  to  escape  examinations  which  are^ 
real  tests  that  the  whole  scheme  is  sup— ^ 
ported. 

From  Dr.  De  Bey's  explanation  o-<^ 
her  plan  in  the  Tribune^  it  is  evidea^ 
that  she  fails  to  recognize  those  quali^c 
ties  of  insight  which  thorough  profess 
sional  training  and  large  experience,  i  t: 
addition  to  the  proper  character  of  nat- 
ural ability,  give  the  expert.     It  is  no 
more  true  of  teachers  than  of  those  do- 
ing other  kinds  of  work  that  any  large 
per  cent  have,  in  addition  to  their  abil- 
ity to  do  good  work  themselves,  the 
qualifications  needed  for  good  super- 
visors, or  the  insight  necessary  in  se- 
lecting the  best  directors  of  professional 
work.     It  is  a  sad  jumbling  of  ideas 
which    confounds    the    purpose     and 
method  of  political  self-government  by 
the  people  in  general,  with  the  purpose 
and  method  of  a  business  or  profes- 
sional department  of  the  government. 
t    The  final  answer  to  such  a  plan  as  is 
here  proposed^  is  that  the  people  have 
a  much  more     vital     interest   in  the 
schools  than  the  teachers  can  possibly 
have,  and  they  are  not  apt  to  relinquish 
so  entirely  their  power  for  direct  con- 
trol as  this  plan  seems  to  require. 

G.  A.  B. 
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seems  to  trace,  in  the  rough,  the  process  of 
creation. 

Subjective  science  now  takes  up  the  investi- 
gation with  a  view  to  discover  something  of 
the  nature  of  this  instinct,  or  primal  cause,  and 
the  soul's  relation  thereto.  It  discovers  that 
,  feeling,  as  sensation  of  pain  and  pleasure, 
evolves  into  emotion,  and  that  one  of  its  spe- 
cializations aspires  to  attain  some  end,  or  cre- 
ates ideals.  In  response  to  these  desires  the 
soul  adds  intelligence  to  direct,  and  will  to  per- 
sist in  the  attainment  of  these  desires.  That 
all  these  phases  of  activity  grow  in  response  to 
the  need  of  this  instinctive  potency  to  attain 
more  fully  than  it  has  yet  attained,  seems  to  be 
a  legitimate  conclusion:  The  working  prin- 
ciple of  evolution  is  that  changes  come  as  the 
need  of  these  changes  becomes  imperative. 

Investigation  of  the  act  by  which  the  soul, 
as  intellect,  can  judge  and  so  learn  how  to  di- 
rect its  aspiration  to  the  attainment  of  its  ob- 
ject, reveals  a  process  so  new  and  wonderful  as 
to  place  the  being  who  can  do  this  thing  far 
above  any  other  class  of  beings  that  has  ap- 
peared upon  the  earth.  By  this  new  process 
the  instinctive  soul  of  the  world  comes  into 
consciousness  of  itself.  It  can  project  itself  as 
object,  and  at  the  same  time  identify  this  ob- 
ject with  itself  as  subject.  Siich  an  act  no 
lower  order  of  being  can  perform.  The  pro- 
duct is  the  judgment  "I  am  myself." 

The  name,  "I  am"  was  given  by  the  Jews 
to  the  Supreme  Being;  as  if  they  regarded  the 
making  of  this  judgment  a  symbol  of  supreme 
power. 

This  power  to  know  the  self  involves  the 
power  to  know  any  single  attribute  of  the  self 
by  the  same  process — as  "I  am  thinking,"  in 
wliich  the  ego  utters  its  consciousness  that 
thinking,  the  object  in  its  judgment,  is  iden- 
tical with  its  own  act  and  to  that  extent  the 
same  as  the  subject.  This  process  of  the  self 
in  making  itself  its  own  object  is  called  by  the 
philosophers  "subject-object." 
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This  objectificatian  of  the  self  and  its  re- 
turn enriched  is  the  process  and  the  only  pro- 
cess by  which  knowledge  is  accumulated,  and 
so  the  power  to  direct  the  aspiration  in  the  pur- 
suit of  that  to  which  it  aspires  is  gained.  Man 
early  formed  the  judgment  "I  am  thinking," 
but  it  would  remain  a  merely  analytic  judg- 
ment until  the  act  returned  enriched  by  some 
addition,  such  as  that  the  earth  is  a  sphere. 
Such  an  addition  makes  the  synthetic  judgment 
and  is  the  sole  instrument  by  which  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  soul  is  augmented. 

It  is  this  instinctively  judging  self,  consid- 
ered apart  as  a  distinct  phase  of  the  ego's  ac- 
tivity, which  is  called  self-consciousness.  In  the 
act  of  forming  a  judgment  it  ever  separates 
into  subject  and  object,  and  at  the  same  time 
identifies  the  subject  with  the  object.  In  this 
act  the  self  is  both  subject  and  object.  Every 
completed  judgment  begins  with  the  thinker 
or  self  and  is  completed  when  its  other  self,  the 
object,  is  identified  with  the  subject.  Some  one 
has  said,  (Mr.  Harris  I  think,)  that  in  each 
stage  of  the  process  of  evolution  of  the  world, 
this  active  instinct  has  been  striving  "to  look 
itself  in  the  face."    This  is  attained  in  man. 

Now,  from  this  investigation,  it  appears 
inevitable, 

1.  That  all  of  one's  knowledge  is  brought 
into  existence  by  himself.  It  is  knowledge  when 
it  conforms,  is  consistent  with,  the  experience 
of  others  and  with  his  own  experience.  He 
creates  many  predicates  for  his  judgments 
which  are  not  knowledge; — in  his  dreams  and 
flights  of  fancy.  His  imagination  is  more  apt 
to  supply  predicates  that  are  true.  His  senses 
are  his  principle  sources  of  knowledge  until  he 
attains  the  age  of  reason. 

2.  There  is  cumulative  evidence  as  well  as 
instinctive  faith  that  there  is  a  correspondence 
between  the  processes  in  the  external  world — 
the  macrocosm — and  those  of  our  own  con- 
sciousness— our  microcosm — which  we  instinct- 
ively act  upon  and  live  by. 
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3.  Modern  science  proclaims  that ^  the  ex- 
ternal world  is  a  reality  which  man  recreates 
to  the  extent  that  he  know^s  it.  The^soul,  like 
Keplar,  the  astronomer,  is  "tliinking  God's 
thought  after  him."  The  inference  is  irresist- 
ible that  he  does  it  by  a  similar  method. 

Man  desires  to  know  the  truth,  and  the  pur- 
pose of  his  intellectual  life  is  to  discover  the 
way  and  direct  his  steps  in  the  pursuit  of  it. 
This  non-materialistic  view  of  the  external 
world  is  a  hard  doctrine  for  the  mass  of  man- 
kind, but  the  recent  discoveries  of  physical  sci- 
ence seem  to  establish  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
dead  matter  in  the  world;  that  matter  is  like 
thought  in  that  both  are  processes  or  phases  of 
activity:  they  differ  in  that  one  is  a  different 
form  of  activity  from  the  other. 

This  cycle  of  Source,  Separation  and  Re- 
turn, which  man  discovers  in  his  own  thought, 
has  many  correspondencies  in  the  processes  of 
the  natural  world.  From  its  source  in  the 
ocean  the  stream  rises  in  vapor,  falls  upon  the 
earth  and  returns  again  to  the  sea.  From  the 
seed  comes  the  plant,  which  produces  again  the 
seed.  Morning  rises  into  day,  sinks  in  the  west, 
and  rises  again  in  the  east. 

The  Solar  System  rises  from  star-dust  and 
is  to  pass  on  into  star-dust  again.  Everything 
jn  nature  moves  in  cycles  or  in  arcs  of  cycles. 
This  has  a  startling  significance. 

Again  in  the  world  of  man,  we  find  similar 
correspondencies : 

In  the  American  government  the  power  is 
in  the  people  collectively;  they  embody  it  in  a 
chosen  administration  and  at  stated  periods  it 
returns  again  to  the  people.  In  the  court  of 
justice  the  deed  which  the  individual  citizen  has 
uttered  is  made  to  return  upon  the  doer. 

In  institutional  history  we  can  find  this 
principle  of  separation  and  return  ever  active. 
This  is  especially  true  in  literature.  Original 
Source,  Separation  and  Return,  are  the  foun- 
dation process  from  w^hich  every  great  literary 
creation  grows.    It  is  found — expressed  or  im- 
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plied — in  every  system  of  religious  thought 
that  man  has  ever  constructed. 

Man  is  coming  now  to  the  conviction  that 
the  Absolute  Cycle  from  which  all  .minor  pro- 
cesses spring,  is  the  Absolute  E^o  or  Person; 
the  objectified  system  of  processes  of  Nature; 
and  the  return  from  this  separation  to  the 
source  through  man,  the  image  of  his  Creator, 
who  is  to  become  "perfect  as  his  Father  in 
Heaven  is  perfect." 

Now  the  interesting  fact  to  be  inferred — ^by 
what  appears  to  be  a  scientific  procedure — from 
,.  the  acknowledged  facts  above  set  forth,  is  that 
the  human  soul  is  the  active  agency  by  which 
the  cycle  of  the  universe  is  to  be  finally  com- 
pleted. Man  is  to  become  identified  with  God 
by  thinking  his  thought,  willing  his  will,  and 
thus  achieving  his  love.  To  love  with  a  divine 
love  is  the  highest  aspiration  conceivable  to 
man. 

God  has  created  man,  by  this  long  process 
of  evolution,  with  power  to  re-create  God  in 
some  measure  and  in  an  infinitely  increasing 
measure  as  he  advances  in  his  evolution,  by 
loving,  willing,  and  thinking,  what  is  God's 
love,  and  will,  and  thought.  It  is  thus  that  he 
becomes  one  \vith  the  Father,  as  was  taught 
by  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

From  such  a  view  of  the  world  as  is  out- 
lined above,  metaphysics  disappears,  and  an  en- 
larged psychology  takes  its  place ;  a  psychology 
that  includes  nature  and  God  in  its  scope. 

Metaphysics  has  been  thought  to  deal  with 
the  true  reality,  while  physics,  including  psy- 
chology, concerned  itself  with  the  phenomenal, 
the  mere  appearance  (illusion  )of  the  reality. 
But  God,  the  world,  and  man  are  all  one  psychi- 
cal process,  no  arc  of  which  is  any  more  illu- 
sion than  another.  Since  man  knows  only  what 
he  creates  or  re-creates,  every  science  and  every  * 

object  which  man.  knows  is  a  psychological 
process.  God  actualizes  his  psychical  processes. 
Man  with  his  present  limited  powers  can  only 
realize  his.     But  man  can  actualize  his  own 
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process,  for  he  can  create  a  form  of  govern- 
ment that  goes  on  actualizing  itself  in  states 
and  in  smaller  communities.  But  here  opens 
up  a  line  of  thought  which  is  foreign  to  the 
purpose  of  this  writing. 

We  repeat  that  the  Aboslute  Psyche  is  iden- 
tical with  the  limited  psyche,  in  some  degree, 
in  every  object  of  nature  and  in  every  human 
soul.  It  is  the  function  of  education  and  es- 
pecially of  school  education  to  recognize  in  the 
child  the  possibility  of  a  continuous  growth  in 
this  identity  and  to  promote  it  in  every  way 
that  is  open  to  the  school. 

It  is  by  the  copious  inflow  of  the  soul  of  the 
universe  into  the  soul  of  the  child  through  ave- 
nues which  it  is  possible  for  the  school  to  open, 
that  his  life  becomes  in  a  larger  measure  one 
with  the  soul  of  the  universe  in  love,  in  knowl- 
edge, and  in  will.  Growth  toward  manhood  is 
not  dependent,  in  America,  upon  the  uncon- 
scious working  of  the  principle  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  or  natural  selection,  but  it  has  be- 
come the  conscious  effort  of  the  various  insti- 
tutions of  society,  and  especially  of  the  home 
and  4he  school.  The  church  is  awaking  to 
the  conviction  that  the  new  view  of  the  world 
opened  up  by  the  discovery  of  the  evolutionary 
process  of  creation  is  a  call  to  new  methods  and 
different  material  for  the  religious  education 
of  the  children.  We  are  all  coming  to  see  that 
there  is  no  gulf  between  secular  and  religious 
instruction;  but  that  both  have  the  common 
purpose  of  making  the  great  love  of  the  uni- 
verse prevail  in  the  hearts  and  purposes  of  men 
by  man's  thinking  His  thought — the  true-ex- 
pressed in  nature  and  in  the  lives  of  men,  and 
by  willing  His  will  in  our  deeds  of  justice,* 
mercy,  and  loving  kindness. 

"But/'  it  is  objected,  **You  are  shattering' 
the  foundations  of  thought,  rock-ribbed  and 
ancient  as  Greek  philosophy.  To  re-construct 
life  upon  such  a  basis,  and  to  so  interpret  the  ' 
purpose  of  instruction,  would  require  that  we 
reconstruct  our  system  of  thought,  which  we 
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have  spent  our  lives  in  building  up.  You  are 
confounding  metaphysics  with  psychology,  the 
religious  with  the  secular,  the  science  of  nature 
and  natural  religion  with  religion. 

Well  this  discussion  is  not  addressed  to  such 
objectors.  Gallileo,  Cppemicus,  Luther,  Soc- 
rates, Darwin,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  were  cruci- 
fied in  fact  or  in  spirit  by  such  objectors.  They 
are  joined  to  their  idols;  let  them  alone.  Ev- 
olution has  opened  up  a  new  view  of  the  mu- 
tual relations  of  God,  man,  and  the  world. 
"New  occasions  make  new  duties." 

Life  has  both  its  fluid  and  its  congealed 
strata.  Both  are  necessary.  I  have  often 
thought  that  man  fortunate,  who  remained  hos- 
pitable to  new  fundamental  ideas.  Evolution 
seems  to  be  a  complex  of  progressive,  station- 
ary, and  retrogressive  processes.  They  will  all 
be  found  at  every  step  in  its  advance.  My  pur- 
pose is  to  seek  for  such  light  from  evolution  as 
will  illuminate  the  path  to  a  more  natural  and 
rational  method  of  teaching  the  children. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  evolution  is  fast 
removing  some  of  the  foundation  stones  of  the 
long-established  process  of  thought  in  more 
than  one  department  of  life,  and  is  putting  sup- 
ports of  more  modern  material  in  their  places. 
So  far  no  danger  of  a  cataclysm  has  become 
apparent.  The  danger  threatening  society  to- 
day comes  from  the  failure  in  former  years  to 
make  regnant  in  the  souls  of  the  children  the 
processes  which  this  new  view  of  the  matter 
declares  to  be  imperative. 

Genetic  psychlogy  is  founded  on  the  theory 
of  Evolution.  Man  in  his  prenatal  growth,  it 
is  reported,  conforms  to  this  theory  by  passing 
through  a  series  of  forms  of  the  animal  king- 
dom. He  enters  upon  his  postnatal  career  in 
a  human  form,  and  with  psychical  potentiali- 
ties of  great  promise,  but  at  the  zero  point  of 
attainment.  The  symbol  of  a  blank  sheet  upon 
which  others  may  write  his  life  will  no  longer 
serve.  He  himself  is  to  do  the  writing.  He 
is  potentially  a  self-directive  being,  but  his  in- 
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fant  self  activity  is  less  than  that  of  the  animal 
world  from  which  he  has  emerged.  Thq  greater 
are  his  possibilities  of  attainment  in  the  scale 
of  being,  the  longer  is  his  period  of  helpless  in- 
fancy; as  if  the  soul  of  the  universe  had  pro- 
vided that  man,  the  culminating  arc  of  the  great 
cycle  of  creation,  shall  lie  fallow  for  a  time  in 
the  beginning  of  his  career,  while  the  energies 
are  organizing  for  the  mighty  work  they  are 
to  do. 

He  has  inherited  tendencies  of  body  and 
predisposition  of  soul  from  his  forbears,  hu- 
man and  prehuman,  which  will  prove  lines  of 
least  resistance  in  his  instinctive  efforts  to  at- 
tain. Some  of  these  lead  upward,  some  down- 
ward. But  history  and  experience  prove  that 
he  may  be  early  innoculated  with  other  germs 
which  will  draw  the  nutriment  from  these  in- 
heritances and  so  slough  them  oflf  from  the 
process  of  growth.  The  same  principle  acts  in 
the  lower  world  under  the  greater  limitations 
of  that  world.  This  invariable  law  of  growth 
is  the  basis  of  the  teacher's  hope;  more  than 
that,  it  is  the  basis  of  his  firm  reliance  on  the 
effectiveness  of  education  in  redeeming  the  soul 
from  its  degenerating  tendencies  and  in  pro- 
moting its  advancement  toward  manhood. 

The  child,  after  birth,  enters  upon  a  series 
of  psychical  changes  which  repeat  the  psychi- 
cal changes  in  the  growth  of  the  race  in  a  way 
corresponding  to  the  physical  changes. in  the 
prenatal  growth  of  the  body.  The  force  and  in- 
fluence of  these  inheritances  may  be,  and  often 
have  been,  over-estimated.  But  they  have  force 
and  influence  all  the  same,  and  when  inter- 
preted in  a  large  way  are  of  commanding  im- 
portance in  determining  the  matter  and  method 
of  procedure  in  different  stages  of  the  child's 
growth. 

I. 'The  feeling  instinct  was  the  command- 
ing activity  in  the  infancy  of  the  race ;  it  is  the 
commanding  activity  in  the  early  years  of 
childhood.  Indeed  it  is  the  commanding  activ- 
ity in  every  stage  of  life.     Pleasure,  happiness, 
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joy,  love,  stimulate  aild  foster  the  growth  of 
the  soul;  painful  emotions  retard  it.  When 
the  pleasurable  affections  attach  themselves 
most  strongly  and  most  actively  to  the  educa- 
tive process  which  the  school  seeks  to  foster, 
the  soul  advances  most  rapidly  in  its  achieve- 
ment of  character.  The  child  enters  life  with 
a  song  in  its  heart  and  on  its  lips,  also,  unless 
there  is  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  body. 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  writer  that  feel- 
ing, in  some  of  its  forms,  is  the  controlling  ac- 
tivity in  the  lives  of  men,  as  Divine  Love  is 
the  commanding  activity  of  the  Universe. 

2.  Another  process,  inherited  from  the  re- 
motest ancestors  of  the  child  is  Memory — "the 
thread"  as  Emerson  remarks,  "upon  which  the 
beads  of  life  are  strung" — the  matrix  or  ce- 
ment which  holds  the  experiences  of  the  past 
in  close  contact  with  the  consciousness  of  the 
present.  It  has  been  ever  present  on  the  evo- 
lutionary journey  from  star-dust  to  child,  be- 
ing the  force  of  gravity  which  holds  the  uni- 
verse together  and  becoming  conscious  first  as 
feeling.  The  child's  memory  is  of  that  rug- 
ged, wild,  tenacious  sort,  holding  a  multitude 
of  unrelated  facts  together,  without  purpose 
and  without  effort,  provided  only  that  joy  at- 
tends upon  the  act.  This  immense  native  power 
may  be  dissipated  by  the  unwise  influence  of 
the  home  and  the  school:  memory,  without 
which  there  were  no  connected  life,  and  no  pos- 
sibility of  growth. 

3.  Besides  these  endowments  the  child  has 
brought  with  him  from  below  the  instinct  of 
imitation,  without  whose  introduction  to  the 
new  world  which  he  has  entered  he  would  be 
in  sore  distress ;  but  which  continuing  too  long 
as  guide,  works  irreparable  injury  by  arresting 
the  growth  of  the  child.  Mechanism  is  an  es- 
sential adjunct  to  development,  but  imitation 
is  too  primitive  a  form  to  be  fostered  after  the 
power  of  personal  initiative  has  begun  to  bud. 
It  is  ever  active  in  the  life  of  man  without  any 
fostering  care. 
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4.  The  imagination  of  the  normal  child 
overtops  every  other  distinctively  human  in- 
stinct. It  is  the  creative  instinct  of  the  infant 
soul,  running  wild  as  it  once  did  in  his  ances- 
tors. It  is  his  richest  inheritance,  and  should  be 
given  a  free  rein.  It  calls  for  direction,  but  its 
repression  is  a  fatal  mistake. 

The  affections  must  run  parallel  with  all 
intellectual  activities,  and  these  latter  must  be 
employed  in  directing  the  pursuit  of  educative 
desires.  Giving  direction  to  the  realization  of 
desires  was  the  original  and  yet  remains  the 
normal  function  of  the  intellect. 

The  will  naturally  follows  the  stimulus  of 
the  desires  in  kindergarten  and  primary  train- 
ing. The  child  knows  no  distinction  between 
feeling,  will,  and  intellect,  but  the  teacher  needs 
to  make  such  in  her  own  thought,  in  determin- 
ing the  processes  she  will  use. 

5.  Later,  especially  in  boys,  there  comes  a 
time  when  imagination  and  the  benevolent  af- 
fections yield  their  leadership  to  a  sterner  mo- 
tive, which  may  be  characterized  roughly  as 
love  of  power.  This  strikes  the  normal  boy  at 
about  the  age  of  ten.  The  body  is  compact 
and  strong  and  the  intellect  is  alert  in  the 
achievements  of  physical  prowess. 

This  condition  seems  to  be  an  inheritance 
from  a  remote  ancestry,  when  savage  and  bru- 
tal man  combined  in  tribes  for  defense  against 
enemies,  or  for  aggressive  warfare.  This  stage 
of  evolution  probably  continued  for  many  ages. 
It  was  the  boy  epoch  in  the  growth  of  the  race, 
which  fact  would  seem  to  justify  its  occurrence 
in  the  life  of  the  modern  boy.  It  was  not  in 
individual  strife,  so  much  as  in  tribal  struggle 
under  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  that 
man  developed  toward  manhood  in  this  epoch. 
We  seem  to  be  far  at  sea,  and  widely  variant 
in  our  conclusions  as  to  the  natural  method  of 
solving  the  educational  problems  of  this  stage. 
But  two  things  are  suggestive: 
I.  The  physical  and  mental  vigor  of  the 
child  suggests  that  this  is  a  period  for  driving 
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him  hard  in  mastering  the  mechanics  of  knowl- 
edge. 

2.  His  ideals  are  not  lofty  but  he  has  an 
active  appreciation  of  justice  and  loves  con- 
flict and  victor.  His  Quixotic  disposition  and 
impulses  open  the  way  to  the  ingenous  teacher 
to  set  him  battling  with  the  giants  that  beset 
his  path. 

6.  Finally  comes  the  transition  from  boy- 
hood and  girlhood  to  manhood  and  woman- 
hood; a  period,  until  recently,  not  differenti- 
ated from  others  in  the  onward  progress  of 
life.  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall's  great  work  on 
Adolescence  has  revealed  much  that  was  for- 
merly unknown,  and  awakened  a  widespread 
conviction  of  the  supreme  importance  of  fur- 
ther study  of  the  problems  therein  suggested. 


I  have  called  attention  to  some  of  the  guide- 
posts  and  danger  signals  along  the  way  of  ed- 
ucation from  infancy  to  maturity  which  genetic 
psychology  has  set  up.  *  They  point  to  the  af- 
firmative instruction  and  training,  both  in  mat- 
ter and  method  required  in  these  different 
periods  of  development ;  and  they  suggest  a  ra- 
tional method  of  dealing  with  the  negative  ten- 
dencies toward  degeneration  involved  in  the 
process  of  evolution. 

The  purpose  of  this  elaboration  of  a  point 
of  view  from  which  to  study  English,  has  been 
to  suggest  the  need  of  having  some  theory  of 
the  universe,  consistent  with  the  experiences  of 
the  human  race,  by  which  to  guide  our  course 
in  fitting  the  young  to  pursue  a  rational  and  in- 
spiring theory  and  practice  of  life.  This  point 
of  view  is  not  a  new  one  to  the  modern  scien- 
tist, but  most  school  teachers  have  not  yet  seri- 
ously studied  what  are  its  requirements  in  the 
teaching  of  the  child.  The  theory  of  evolution 
which  is  directed  by  a  purpose  is  the  central 
thought  of  a  newer  education  than  that  of  our 
grandfathers. 
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DOES  MODERN  EDUCATION  ''EDUCATE?" 

H.  E.  BERUN^  CHARI.ESTON  S.  C. 


When  a  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land declined  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
education  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a 
*thorny  question,'  it  certainly  behooves 
ordinary  mortals  to  approach  the  subject 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  "thorny 
question/'  it  certainly  behooves  ordi- 
nary mortals  to  approach  the  subject 
cautiously.  With  all  due  and  becom- 
ing modesty,  therefore,  I  venture  to 
offer  a  few  remarks  anent  this  much- 
versed  theme,  taking  as  my  "text/* 
Lord  Saisbury's  dictum,  that  **the  func- 
tion of  education,  in  its  true  meaning,  is 
to  draw  forth  the  best  faculties  of  the . 
mind."  To  this  definition  it  might  be 
assumed  no  exception  could  be  taken; 
indeed,  it  would  seem  to  imbody  an  in- 
controvertible truth.  But  my  conten- 
tion is  that  the  whole  system  of  modern 
education  is  a  practical  denial  of  this 
truth,  as  regards  both  its  method  and 
its  theory. 

First,  as  to  its  method — This  may 
briefly  be  described  as  the  "Kindergar- 
ten method,"  which,  being  interpreted, 
means,  a  systematic  attempt  to  make 
learning  easy  by  removing  all  difficul- 
ties from  the  path  of  the  scholar,  con- 
verting "work"  into  "play,"  and  allow- 
ing, beguiling,  enticing  him  along  the 
road  to  knowledge.  Now,  within  rea- 
sonable limits  this  method  is  not  ob- 
jectionable, in  fact  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  natural  and  inevitable  reaction 
from  the  harsh  and  somewhat  over- 
severe  discipline  of  earlier  days.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  movement 
has  been  carried  too  far,  its  advocates 
apparently  overlooking  the  fact  that  in 


-t. 


the  mental,  as  in  the  material  world^ 
certain  degree  of  roughness  and  resi 
ance  is  absolutely  necessary  to  progri 
— in  other  words,  as  without  fricti 
motion  must  cease,  so  without  men. 
effort  intellectual  advance  is  impossit^ 

Is  it  not  cruel  kindness,  then,  to  wL 
hold  the  discipline  essential  to  the  fm.  ^-^j- 

mation  of  the  habit  of  application? ^^ 

some  stage  of  his  career  (if  he  wo-i —  y/^f 
truly  master  any  branch  of  learning-^  —  a 
struggle  lies  before  the  scholar,  and  t  he 
earlier  in  life  he  is  equipped  for  ttr — lis 
struggle    the    easier    he    will  find         *^- 

Surely  it  is  better  at  the  very  beginnir *S 

of  his  educational  course  to  teach  hirr:^^^'*^ 
that  scholastic   work     necessarily 
volves  exertions,  that  it  demands  effoi 
labor,  drudg)?ry,  in  short,  that  "wor! 
is  not,  and  nez^er  can  be  "play." 

The  secret  of  learning  how  to  la 
is  of  vastly  more  importance  from 
educational    point   of   view   than 
amount    of    second-hand,  easily-com* 
by  information,  which  the  child  may 
wheedled  into  memorizing.     The  c 
dling,  cosseting  method    of    teachiirr 
now  in  vogue  is  simply  one  phase 
that  craving  for  "soft  things"  whi( 
is  among  the  crying  evils  of  the 
and  it  is  an  evil  that  inevitably  brinj 
its  own  punishment  in  the  shape 
intellectual  flabbiness  and  utter  lack  ^ 
mental  stamina. 

After  all,  however,  this  is  compara 
tively  a  minor  matter.  It  is  with  the 
whole  theory  of  modern  education  that 
my  chief  quarrel  lies.  Let  us  briefly 
contrast  it  with  the  theory  of  the  past 
Then  educaitiou  was    not    confounded 
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acquisition.  It  stood  pri- 
mind-culture,  its  prime  ob- 
o  enrich  and  strengthen  the 
by  developing  its  moral  and 
faculties;  and  it  based  its 
iuccess  in  any  case  not  so 
he  amount  of  information 
the  scholar,  as  on  the  power 
r  him  to  overcome  inertia, 
)bstacles,  and  grapple  with 
difficulties.  Its  end  and 
to  awaken  the  mind  to  its 
ant  possibilities,  and  by 
ining  and  discipline  to  teach 
>  powers  to  the  best  advan- 

at  is  the  present-day  theory 
n?  Is  it  not  that  the  ex- 
mount  of  information  ac- 
le  only  guage  by  which  to 
Licational  success?    Not  "to 

have"  is  the  best  of  modem 
Rake  in  the  facts!  Ran- 
rth  for  knowledge!  Cram 
r  with  items  of  information 
)rt  and  discription!  .  And 
the  miscellaneous  heap 
ected,  the  better  the  scholar, 
highly  educated"  the  man! 

this  system  is  calculated  to 
lallow,  superficial  scholars, 
ordinary  workings  it  turns 

crude,  opinionated  ignora- 
3ver-fed  mental  dyspeptics, 
changed  conditions  of  mod- 
iire  certain  modifications  of 
>nal  methods  of  the  past  is 
:nt  fact.  In  these  days  of 
ligh  pressure,  when  time  is 
:t  to  meet  the  innumerable 
ade  upon  it,  and  the  intrica- 
)mplexities  of  modern  life 

an     almost     enclycopedic 

to   satisfy    its    exigencies. 


With  new  sources  of  information  con- 
tinually opening  to  us,  and  our  range 
of  knowledge  indefinitely  widening,  it? 
would  be  folly  to  insist  upon  as  deep 
and  expansive  study  of  every  branch  of 
learning  as  when  the  whole  curriculum 
might,  figuratively  speaking,  have  been 
compressed  into  a  nut  shell.  In  the 
altered  circumstances  of  to-day,  one 
cannot  underrate  the  value  of  cursory 
and  discursive  study.  Nay,  in  its  own 
proper  place,  I  am  even  bold  enough  to 
venture  a  plea  for  the  "superficial 
knowledge"  so  much  condemned,  al- 
though I  should  prefer  to  call  it  by  the 
less  obnoxious  name  of  "elementary" 
or  "rudimentary"  knowledge.  But  it 
is,  nevertheless,  true  that  even  now, 
some  one  branch  of  study  should  be 
thoroughly  mastered,  not  so  much  for 
its  own  intrinsic  value  as  for  the  brac- 
ing, tonic  effect  which  such  effort  will 
have  upon  the  mind  of  the  student. 

A  stiff  tussle  with  German  roots  or 
mathematical  problems  may  be  quite  as 
good  mental  discipline  as  the  old-time 
study  of  the  classics,  besides  being, 
perhaps,  more  practically  useful.  It 
matters  comparatively  little  what  par- 
ticular form  the  discipline  takes,  pro- 
vided the  power  to  work,  the  habit  of 
trained  application,  be  acquired  by  the 
habit.  The  point  is,  that  whereas,  un- 
der the  former  system,  the  mind  was 
treated  like  an  athlete  and  trained  to 
wrestle  with  difficulties  and  endure  fa- 
tigue, under  the  present  system  it  is 
treated  like  a  sponge,  whose  sole  func- 
tion is  passively  to  absorb  the  aliment 
supplied  to  it.  The^i,  knowledge  was 
valued  as  mind-food.  Not  the  bare 
acquisition  of  so  much  learning  was  the 
object  in  view,  but  rather  the  effect  of 
this  learning  upon  me-tvl-aJi  A^nAc^^tcskc^, 
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Now,  the  mind  itself  is  the  secondary 
consideration,  the  prime  object  being 
to  cram  into  it,  without  effort  on  its 
own  part,  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  undigested  information. 

Thus,  while  freely  admitting  that 
twentieth  century  scholars  cannot  be 
trained  by  eighteenth  century  methods 
— such  an  attempt  would  be  an  absurd 
anachronism  —  it  is,  nevertheless,  as 
true  in  this  new  twentieth  century  of 
ours  as  it  was  in  the  middle  ages,  or 
the  dark  ages,  or  any  other  ages  since 


the  world  began,  that  it  is  a  false  prii 
ciple  to  subordinate  the  "end"  to  tl 
"means."  A  misleading  and  pemicioi 
error  to  confound  "knowledge"  witL 
"wisdom,"  and  to  concentrate  attention  « 
upon  the  acquisition  of  mental  hoard^s 
rather  than  upon  the  development  ocz:: 
mental  powers.  And  this  is  precisely 
the  charge  that  I  bring  against  tl 
whole  system  of  modem  education 
whatever  it  may  accomplish,  it  does  n^ 
educate. 


MODES  OF  THOUGHT  AND  TRAINING— RELATIVE 
EDUCATIONAL  VALUES. 

PROF.   CHARI^ES  DE  GARMO,    CORNEI.I.   UNIVERSITY. 


1.  The  educational  value  of  a  sub- 
ject depends  upon 

a.  Its  thought  content. 
&.  The  extent  to  which  this  content 
is  made  effective  for  use. 

2.  The  quality  of  mental  training  ob- 
tainable in  a  given  subject  depends  up- 
on the  nature  of  the  body  of  ideas  in- 
volved in  that  subject;  hence  the  doc- 
trine of  concentration  of  studies, 
whereby  a  general  training  is  expected 
from  a  single  body  of  ideas,  is  not 
adequate  for  modern  needs. 

3.  Conversly,  modem  educational 
needs  call  imperatively  for  as  many 
types  of  training  as  there  are  distinct 
and  important  bodies  of  thought. 

4.  Since  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  teach  all  subjects  to  all  pupils  with 
the  requisite  degree  of  thoroughness,  it 
is  advisable  to  select  representative 
studies  from  groups  of  allied  subjects, 
as  in  the  exact  sciences,  biology,  lan- 
guages, etc.       This    is   the   legitimate 

/leJd  for  electives. 


5.  It  has  been  said  that  the  huma^^mnf- 
ties  teach  appreciation  and  the  scierm.^^« 
efficiency,  but  this  is  an.  inadeqiu^3i-te 
statement,  for  each  group,  prop^^^^ty 
taught,  yields  both  appreciation  sixnd 
efficiency. 

6.  One  distinctive  type  of  mental  ^^c- 
action  is  rarely  an  adequate  substitm-^te 
for  any  other;  thus  mathematical  reasci^^n- 
ing  becomes  distorted  when  applied  ^ 
individual  or  collective  conduct,  since  «:Jic 
causes  in  quantitative  science  are  fi:>^^ 
and  exact,  while  in  human  conduct  -tlr^cy 
are  contingent,  that  is,  due  to  the  ^:^^^' 
cumstances  that  alter  cases.  The  c^cDfl- 
structive  imagination  is  different  in  rr-^c- 
chanics  from  what  it  is  in  art ;  it  is  "^^ 
the  same  in  biology  and  history.  M^^sm- 
ory  through  insight  into  principle,  a.  ^^  ^^ 
physics,  differs  from  memory  as  b^»-^ 
upon  contingent  causes,  as  in  hist«:==^ry- 
(Accident  of  camp  and  field,  peciil  Par- 
ities of  individuals,  panics,  stratcgj"^^^ 
personal  designs,  weather,  physical  ^^^' 
tures,  etc.) 
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THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  SHIELD. 

MARGARET    H.    J.    t,AMPE. 


OTE. — All  who  are  interested  in 
f  English  in  the  schools,  and  es- 

high  schools,  will  find  pleasure 
Miss  Lampe's  delightful  picture 
side  of  the  questions  as  to  books 

reading. 

vas  begun  in  the  December  num- 
147.     The  following  synopsis  is 

of  any  who  do  not  have  access 
:  for  re-reading. 

,  a  new  teacher,  takes  charge  of 
ir  class  in  high  school  English. 

at  the  first  meeting  with  the 
ng  a  free  expression  from  the 

of  their  feeling  about  the  clas- 
hey  have  been  required  to  read, 
hem  in  a  discussion  of  what  is 
Before  the  next  lesson  each 
id  in  a  list  of  books  they  have 
>e  underlined  which  they  really 
m   interview   with   the   supcrin- 

Berger  secured  permission  to 
professor  in  charge  of  entrance 
n  English  for  the  State  Univer- 
books  she  may  select  for  home 

pupils  and  tu  use  such  books  as 
.n.l 

handed  in  by  the  second 
ere  as  different  as  the  pu- 
ote  them;  some  contained 
ifty  books,  others  but  three 
le  range  of  subject  matter 
great.  As  soon  as  the 
ated,  the  teacher,  who  had 
died  the  papers  and  made 
from  them,  said :  **Yester- 
Jed  that  classics  are  books 
:lass,  but  some  of  you  had 
ig  idea  regarding  them, 
to  prove  to  you  that  there 
)ks'  to  suit  every  taste,  so 
0  recommend  one  of  them 
you  say  you  Hke  best  to 
and  I  hope  you  will  not 
it  enjoy  it.     Some  of  you 


may  be  surprised  to  learn  how  much 
tastes  differ  even  in  this  one  class.  Let 
me  see — Louise  has  underscored  "Last 
Days  of  Pompeii'  and  Ivanhoe/  so  I 
suppose  historical  novels  are  her  favor- 
ites.'* Louise  nodded.  "She  had  better 
try  'Kenilworth.'  Arthur  says  he  likes 
stories  of  Indians.  Have  you  read  any 
of  Cooper's?  'The  Pathfinder,'  'The 
Deerslayer,'  etc.  ?  No.  Then  there  is 
plenty  of  pleasure  ahead  for  you." 
John  held  up  his  hand,  saying  "That's 
so;  I've  read  all  of  Cooper's  and 
they're  every  one  fine."  I  notice  that 
several  have  done  as  Arthur  did  and 
told  the  kind  of  book  they  like  instead 
of  underlining  a  single  title.  Allen, 
you  want  a  sea  story,  do  you?  Sup- 
pose you  take  'Captains  Courageous' 
by  Kipling.  John  enjoys  'anything 
connected  with  American  History; 
then  I'm  sure  he'd  get  a  great  deal  out 
of  Thackeray's  'The  Virginians,'  but 
must  take  care  not  to  get  'The  Virgin- 
ian,' a  recent  boc4c,  by  mistake. — So 
you  crave  a  book  of  adventure  'full  of 
fighting  and  blood,'  do  you,  Oliver?  I 
know  the  very  thing  for  you — 'West- 
ward Ho!'  by  Kingsley. — Some  of  you, 
I  see,  have  not  expressed  a  preference. 
Tell  me'why."  "I  didn't  like  any  of 
'em  very  well,"  volunteered  Willie,  "I 
used  to  like  stories  about  animals  but 
they're  sort  of  too  childish  for  me 
now."  "Not  all,"  said  the  teacher, 
"there  are  two  at  least  that  you  will 
find  interesting  now.  'Wild  Animals  I 
Have  Known,'  by  Ernest  Seton- 
Thompson     and       Kipling's     'Jungle 
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Book/  How  about  you,  Emma?"  "I 
don't  know/  "To  judge  by  your  list 
love  stories  are  your  first  choice."  Em- 
ma flushed,  but,  hastily  glancing  at  the 
teacher's  face  and  seeing  neither  ridi- 
cule nor  serious  disapproval  there,  she 
managed  ta  murmur,  "Yes,  ma'am." 
As  might  have  been  expected,  several 
girls  giggled  and  two  of  the  boys 
nudged  each  other.  "Love  is  quite  as 
important  an  element  of  human  life  as 
adventure,"  said  Miss  Berger  severely, 
eyeing  the  offenders  in  a  way  that  made 
them  feel  very  small  indeed, — "No  one 
need  feel  ashamed  of  taking  interest  in 
a  subject  that  has  occupied  the  atten- 
tion and  talent  of  the  greatest  poets 
and  novelists  of  every  nation  for  ages. 
Any  one  who  makes  fun  of  a  matter  so 
serious  is  either  silly  and  low-minded 
or  else  very  ill-bred,  usually  both.  Em- 
ma, Stockton's  Ardis  Claverden'  would 
please  you,  I  think,  or  if  you  care  for 
poetry,  you  might  try  that  'novel  in 
verse*  that  nearly  every  girl  admires, 
Owen  Meredith's  Xucile.' — What  is 
your  trouble  in  deciding,  Mary?" 
"Well,  I  like  most  any  kind  of  a  novel, 
no  matter  what."  "That  isn't  a  very 
definite  expression  of  taste.  Try  Dick- 
ens' 'Nicholas  Nickleby,'  and,  if  that 
does  not  seem  interesting,  change  to 
*The  Guardian  Angel,'  by  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes. — How  about  you,  Ellis?" 
"I  don't  care  for  any  kind  of  a  book — 
never  saw  one  I  liked — never  read  any 
book  clear  through."  "What  do  you 
like  best  outside  of  books?"  "I  dunno," 
he  answered  indifferently.  The  teacher 
paused  and  looked  troubled,  "Aren't 
you  interested  in  anything?"  she  said 
anxiously.  Ellis  gave  no  answer. 
Thereupon  Oliver  came  to  Miss  Ber- 
ger's     assistance.       "He     just     loves 


horses,"  he  said,  "and  he  can  do  ar-^;^, 
thing  at  all  with  them  too — I  tell  )^<:::^u 
it's  wonderful."     She     looked  inqi-m.  i  t- 
ingly  at  Ellis.     "Yes,"  he  said  slowiT^l-yj 
"but  I  never  'sposed  you'd  care  to  kixci:^^\jv 
that."   "Why  of  course  I  care  to  kixc^^^^^ 
what  interests  you,,  even  if  I  coulclKr-».  *^ 
suggest  a  book  to  suit,,  but  I  can.    Y^in:^^^ 
read  'John  Brent,'  by  Theodore  WL    '^^' 
throp,  the  promising  young  author  m'*=^^^^ 
fell  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.     T^^^^^ 
hero  of  this,  his  best  book,  is  a  wil- 
black  horse  and  I  know  anyone  wh 
loves  horses  can't  help  but  enjoy  th^^=- 
book.     My  brother    did.     You    wot 
want  to  drop  it  after  you've  read  ha 
the  first  chapter"— "Well,  I'll  try  it,^  r=^ 
answered  Ellis,  "I  would  like  to  enjcr        -^J 
one  book,  so  long  as  we  have  to  read  ^=^  ^S( 
many."    "Guy,"    said    Miss    Bergt.        r  J, 
you  didn't  hand  in  any  list.    Lfelt  a  I^k  ^- 
tle  hurt  that  you  weren't  willing  to  c=zilo 


as  I  asked  you."  "I  never  read  nothin*^  -  " 
"Oh,  surely  you  must  have  read  soi  -».  je 
few  books."    "Nothin    you'd     call  a 

book."  "But  what"  "Nothin'  that's  a 
account,  anyway  you  wouldn't  thL 
so."  "You  don't  know  what  Fd  thL 
and  besides  what  I  want  to  know  is  wt"*-^3»-^ 
you  think,  for  if  I  don't,  I  can't  sugg-^2^^^ 
anything  to  help  you."  "It  ain't  »r-m<3 
use.     I'll  bet  you  couldn't  tell  m^  ^ 

classic  of  the  kind  Fd  read,"  he  ^^m^^^ 
with  an  air  half  sullen,  half  contemj^*^^*^" 
ous.    Miss  Berger  saw  at  once  the     ^^'*' 
titude  of  hostility  to  all  teachers  ^^"^^ 
teacher's  notions.    She  made  an  eflC^^^^ 
to  meet  the  boy  on  his  own  ground,        ^ 
she  laughed  a  little  as  she  said  in       ^ 
challenging  tone,  "Maybe  FU  take  y-^w 
up  on  that  if  you'll  only  tell  me  in  wl^  ^^ 
you   find   pleasure — ^unless   it's   soir^^ 
thing  you  are  really  ashamed  of,"  s^e 
added;   "for  I  think  there  is  first  cla^^ 
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e  of  every  kind  that  is  not  vic- 
)ugh  we  may  not  always  know 
3  look  for  it."  "Oh  no,  I  ain't 
ashamed  of  it,"  replied  Guy, 
I  about  as  lief  tell  you  that  the 
ng  I  ever  do  read  is  detective 
"He'd  ought  to  be  ashamed 
le  isn't,"  sputtered  Louise  half 
ir  breath,  but  so  that  every  one 
zr  indignant  remark.  "You 
ong,  Louise,"  interposed  the 
Srmly ;  "let  us  not  be  hasty  or 
n  criticising  each  other's  tastes. 
5  no  harm  in  liking  detective 
though  there  may  be  in  some 
Perhai>s  Guy  has  not  known 
>  find  good  ones."  "You  don't 
lean  to  say  that  there  are  any 
J  stories  that  could  be  called 
jrature?"  queried  Louise  in  evi- 
azement — I  thought  they  were 
vile  dime  novels."  "So  did  I," 
I  Molly,  Emma  and  Arthur. 
vtr  read  ivercT  said  Guy,  "ex- 
five-centers  and  they're  about 
?."  All  eyes  were  turned  curi- 
)on  Miss  Berger,  who  looked 
nused  and  a  trifle  triumphant 
aid,  "Guy,  if  you'll  read  'The 
res  of  Sherlock  Holmes,'  by 
Doyle,  one  of  the  best  living 
authors,  and  if  you  don't  think 
tter  than  the  *01d  Sleuth  Li- 
believe  rU  not  ask  you  to  read 
book  this  year."  "Done!"  said 
li  a  friendly  nod,  thumping  his 
*lessly  on  the  desk  before  him. 
Berger,"  asked  Wilbur,  rais- 
land  at  this  point,  "couldn't 
me  something  that  is  sort  of 
and  historical  too?"  After  a 
)ments'  thought  she  replied, 
the  'Scottish  Chiefs'  or  *The 
Two  Cities/  will  fulfill  your  re- 


quirements; don't  you  think  so,  Ar- 
thur? I  noticed  that  you  have  both  of 
them  on  your  list."  "They  are  fine," 
he  said  enthusiastically,  "I  couldn't  get 
away  from  them."  Several  other  hands 
were  now  raised.  Molly  asked  for  a 
"sad  sort  of  a  story"  and  was  advised 
to  obtain  "The  Vale  of  Cedars— A 
Tale  of  the  Inquisition,"  by  Grace  Ag- 
uilar.  "I'd  like  the  history  of  some 
awful  thing  that  would  sort  of  make 
you  creep,"  said  Bessie.  "You  might 
enjoy  'Elsie  Venner,'  by  O.  W. 
Holmes,"  said  the  teacher  a  little  doubt- 
fully— "but  no,"  she  added  after  a 
searching  locJc  at  the  rather  bold  black 
eyes  and  handsome  features,  "perhaps 
you  had  better  read  Hawthorne's  Scar- 
let Letter."  I  really  want  a  funny 
book,  but  I  do  kinder  like  history  too 
and  I  guess  it  'ud  do  me  more  good," 
said  Claude  regretfully.  "Well  then, 
try  a  queer  mixture  of  the  two  in  'A 
Connecticut  Yankee  at  King  Arthur's 
Court'  by  Mark  Twain."  "Isn't  he  the 
fellow  that  wrote  'Tom  Sawyer  ?'  asked 
Guy  suddenly.  "Yes."  Then,  after  a 
pause,  she  continued  with  a  smile,  "so 
you  have  read  something  besides  detec- 
tive stories,  after  all?"  The  boy  look 
sheepish.  "Well,  but  teachers  don't  gen- 
erally think  anything  like  that's  any 
good — what  you  read  just  for  fun,  I 
mean,"  he  explained.  "One  of  Eng- 
land's greatest  living  novelists  wrote 
an  artide  recently  for  one  of  our  maga- 
zines, in  which  he  said  that  'Tom  Saw- 
yer' was  his  favorite  story,  and  to  his 
mind  the  best  ever  written,  partly  be- 
cause it  was  one  from  which  any  per- 
son, young  or  old,  could  get  a  great 
deal  of  fun.  For  that  matter,  I'm  hop- 
ing you  will  all  read  the  books  I've  rec- 
ommended to  you  JMsi  for  fun  and  get 
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a  great  deal  of  pleasure  out  of  them. 
Of  course,  I  may  not  have  suited  all 
your  tastes  this  time,  for  I  don't  know 
you  very  well  yet ;  if  not,  you  must  let 
me  try  again.  There  is  something — a 
great  deal,  in  fact —  for  each  one  of  you 
in  the  wide,  wide  world  of  literature. 
Fm  here  to  act  as  your  guide  and  help 
you  find  it.  Your  first  book  is  only  a 
starter  and  you  must  tell  me  honestly 
what  you  think  of  it  before  I  advise 
you  further.'* 

For  some  moments  Oliver's  face  had 
been  grave.  The  minute  his  teacher 
stopped  speaking,  his  hand  was  claim- 
ing her  eye.  "Suppose  we  all  do  enjoy 
these  books — and  I  guess  likely  we. 
shall — how's  that  going  to  help  us  get 
our  credits  on  home  reading?"  "I  do 
not  know  yet;,"  was  the  answer.  "I 
shall  write  to  Prof.  C.  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity tonight  and  ask  that  he  allow 
us  to  substitute  these  for  the  require- 
ments. If  he  consents,  Supt.  Ransom 
will  not  object.  I  may  be  mistaken, 
but  I  really  believe  Prof.  C.  will  give 
us  permission,  for  he  is  a  very  broad- 
minded  gentleman  and  feels  much  sym- 
pathy for  young  people;  if  not  we  shall 
still  have  time  to  read  the  works  laid 
down  in  the  course  of  study  and  must 
try  to  become  interested  in  them." 

About  a  week  later,  Miss  Berger  said 
to  the  class  as  they  entered,  "I  have 
some  good  news  for  you;"  and  she 
read  them  the  following  letter : — 

*Dear  Miss  Berger — I  see  no  rea- 
son why  a  teacher  should  not  use  her 
own  judgment  somewhat  in  the  choice 
of  matter  for  the  reading.  We  always 
allowed  substitutions  for  required  work 
when  they  really  were  legitimate  and 
fair,  and  I  am  sure  they  would  in  this 
case.  The  things  chosen  ought  of  course 


to  be  real  literature,  but  I  am  sure  tb.^-j-g 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  having  tlv^^^ 
accepted. 

Very  truly  yours 

T— .  A—.  C . 

Professor  of  Rhcto^--^, 

The  applause  that  followed  wolj^W 
doubtless  have  warmed  Prof.  C's  he^^rt 
quite  as  much  as  it  did  Miss  Berger—  's. 
As  it  subsided,  Arthur  rose  and  sa  id> 
"I  move  that  Miss  Berger  be  given      ^ 
vote  of  thanks  for  getting  us  the  rig'^^ 
to  read  what  we  can  understand  ar"^^ 
enjoy."      "Second  the  motion,"  cai*=^^ 
from  half  a  dozen  voices  at  once.  ''^^^ 
in  favor" — ^began  Oliver,  assuming  ^^^ 
air  of   leadership,    but  his   voice   w^^^^ 
drowned  by  a  chorus  of  "Ayes." 

With  a  slight  flush  on  her  cheek  tl *  * 

teacher  remarked,  "I'm  glad  of  anoth^^^^^ 
proof  that  gratitude  does  exist  outsic==^^ 
the  dictionary.     Really  I'm  as  muc      —^ 
delighted  by  the  letter  as  you  are  ar — "^^  ^ 
now  I  must  tell  you  why.    There  coiik:^''*^ 
hundreds,  no  thousands  of  hours  in.  ^*:^o 
the  lives  of  each  one  of  us  when  v  ^-"^c 
want  to  get  away  from  our  troubles    ^     ^r 
the  thoughts  of  our  work.    People  m  -^=-^y 
forget  their     cares  by  letting     oth^^  '^^ 
amuse  them,  by  going  into  society,     ■ — >y 
attending  the  theatre;,  by  listening         ^^ 
music,  by  visiting  places  of  interest,     "fc^^X 
traveling,  by  doing  pretty  fancy  wc^"^!^ 
or  by  learning  to  paint  or  to  play  so: 
musical    instruments    most    of    th 
amusements  take  too  much  time,  tal 
or  money,  frequently  all  three,  to 
available  for  all  people  or  at  all  tii 
and  places.    The  same  is  true  of  vr^^^^^^ 
games.    Few  of  them  are  useful  dun  i-  '^S 
sickness,  fatigue  or  solitude.     Ags*-  ^n, 
we  do  not  all  have  the  talent  needeci    to 
learn  and  enjoy  some  art,  but  tsr^H^ 
one  of  us,  rich  or  poor,  sick  or  ^vdL 
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eisure,  alone  or  in  a  crowd, 
simple,  can  at  any  time  and 
refuge  from  our  troubles, 
►rrows,  from  our  weariness, 

our  own  unhappy  moods 
only  we  have  learned  while 
m  to  them  for  pleasure  and 
They  will,  indeed,  give  us 
ourage  and  inspiration,  of 
lay  speak  another  time, 
lave  just  said  will  tell  why 
y  anxious  that  you  should 
1    and    make    them    your 

then  you  will  surely  find 
n  after  life."  There  was  a 
Dt  unprofitable  silence  after 
;.  Before  any  one  felt  im- 
)eak  again,  the  bell  tapped 

the  short  Friday  recitation 
.  the  pupils  passed  out  more 
^  usual 

two  weeks  later,  at  recess 
)rma  came  up  to  Miss  Ber- 
[iss  Warton  as  they  were 
gether  near  an  open,  sunny 
\ddressing  the  former  she 

been  wanting  to  tell  you, 
1  the  'Wandering  Jew'  and 
Li  ever  so  much  for  telling 
:."  "Then  you  enjoyed  it? 
-**It's  just  grand,*'  said  the 
at  was?  All  the  horrors,  I 
/entured  ]Miss  Warton.  "I 
ly'd  suit  you."  **Xo,"  said 
li  kindling  eyes,  "though  it 
sensational  enough  even  for 
said  Miss  Berger;  but  what 
nost  was  that  scene  in  the 
1  where  the  Wandering  Jew 
le  north  pole  near  midnight 
:he  nations  l^eneath  and  the 

him.  Oh  that  was  a  won- 
ription.  I  never  read  any- 
;o  fine.     It  was  simply  sub- 


lime, I  never  felt  anything  that  way 
before.  No  more  trash  for  me  here- 
after." Miss  Berger  did  not  speak,  but 
impulsively  held  out  her  hand  to 
Norma,  who  grasped  it  warmly.  Just 
then  one  of  her  class-mates  called  her. 
Miss  Warton  logked  after  her  frivolous 
senior  pupil  in  silent  amazement  as  she 
walked  away.  Before  she  had  recov- 
ered far  enough  to  express  ^herself, 
Guy,  who  had  been  sitting  a  few  feet 
away  and  had  heard  every  word,  spoke 
up:  "That  book  you  named  for  me 
is  a  dandy  too.  Guess  you'll  have  to 
give  me  another.  Old  Sleuth  is  mighty 
tame  after  Sherlock  Holmes.  I  tried 
him  last  night  but  he  was  too  flat.  Got 
anything  in  mind  for  me?"  "Yes,  in- 
deed, Guy.  Try  *The  Suicide  Club'  by 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Thanks. 
Sounds  pretty  good,"  said  Guy  as  he 
sauntered  away. 

Just  then  Willie  came  up.  "Miss 
Berger,"  he  said,  "Allen's  been  telling 
me  about  his  book.  Mayn't  I  read  it 
as  soon  as  he  gets  through  ?  It's  by  the 
same  another  as  mine  and  I  believe  I'd 
like  anything  he  wrote,  and  I  want  to 
read  Ellis's  too;  he  let  me  read  about 
the  taming  of  that  horse  by  John  Brent 
the  other  evening.  I  could  just  see 
that."  "You  ain't  the  only  fellow  that's 
been  seeing  things  lately,"  said  Oliver, 
who  had  swung  himself  up  to  the  win- 
dow sill  from  outside.  "I  believe  every- 
body in  the  class  but  that  lukewarm 
Mary,  who  never  likes  or  dislikes  any- 
thing, has  been  staying  at  home  nights 
to  read  and  getting  more  out  of  books 
than  we  ever  did  before.  Last  year  we 
l)ut  off  our  home  reading  till  near 
Spring  and  now  it  looks  as  if  we'd 
want  to  read  a  dozen  a  piece  instead  of 
four — that  is,  if  you  can  keep  on  rec- 
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ommending  such  jolly  good^  books 
Miss  Berger."  "FU  do  my  best  and 
certainly  the  store  of  good  literature 
is  almost  inexhaustible,  but  I  think  I 
shall  have  a  good  deal  of  help  from 
you.  Willie  here  has  chosen  his  next 
two  without  me."  "That's  so,  I  heard 
Bessie  ask  Louise  to  let  her  have  'Kenil- 
worth'  and  Arthur  is  just  dying  to  get 
hold  of  my  book,  I've  fnade  him  so 
curious.  And,  Oh  say,  can't  we  all 
write  themes  telling  about  our  books 
and  then  read  them  in  class?  Then 
we'd  get  an  idea  of  which  of  them  we'd 


care  to  read  for  ourselves  a 
we'd  have  more  interest  in  writ: 
and  I  guess  they  wouldn't  be 
stale  for  you  to  correct  as  if 
were  on  the  'Beauty  of  Word 
Intimations  of  Immortality/ 
likely  they'd  be  considerably 
Luckily  the  ringing  of  the  big 
drowned  and  made  it  possible 
teachers  to  be  deaf  to  the  last  ^ 
the  impudent  boy.  In  due  tir 
ever,  his  suggestion  for  theme 
bore  good  and  abundant  fruit. 


A  FALSE  NOTE. 

MISS  ^.  N.  HAMII.TON,   1 296  HAIGHT    STREET^  SAN  I^RANCISCO,  CAUFO 


Sadly  out  of  accord  with  the  S)mi- 
phony  of  spring  that  rose  joyously 
from  the  landscape  of  shining  bay  and 
hillslope,  Bessie  leaned  against  the 
window,  her  face  directed  toward  the 
throbbing  picture.  With  her  forefinger 
she  traced  on  the  pane,  as  if  by  rote, 
the  broad  avenue  between  sloping 
fields  of  poppies,  and  the  low  line  of 
hills  that  met  the  sky.  She  knew  of 
these  only  through  her  mother's  de- 
scription, for  Bessie  was  blind. 

It  was  not  her  blindness  that  made 
her  unhappy.  Never  since  she  was  two 
years  old, — almost  ten  years  ago, — had 
she  been  able  to  run  and  play  like  other 
children,  or  amuse  herselw  with  story- 
books. Yet  she  had  pleasures  pecu- 
liarly her  own,  and  was  called  a  con- 
tented child.  She  was  happiest  at 
night,  for  in  her  dreams  she  thought 
she  could  see,  and  the  memory  of  the.se 
pictures  furnished  pastime  for  her  wak- 
ing hours.  But  the  night  before,  the 
neuralgic  pain  in  her     head     and  the 


asthma  had  made  impossible  t 
ing  experiences  of  dreamland. 

This  morning  as  she  tui 
darkened  eyes  upon  the  scene, 
the  fragrance  of  roses  through 
door,  nor  the  gurgled  notes  o 
in  the  apple  tree,  nor  the  cheei 
of  a  meadow-lark  on  his  clod  • 
could  make  her  happy.  She  c( 
in  her  usual  way,  trace  in  hei 
the  shape  of  the  lark's  soi 
pursed  her  lips  to  whistle,  but  t! 
was  wierd  and  grating.  From 
she  could  draw  only  discordai 
She  was  out  of  tune  with  all  thi 
around  her;  and,  unable  to  1 
more,  she  buried  her  face  in  he 

She  lived  over  again  the  stra 
night  before,  when  she  had 
back  her  tears  lest  she  shouh 
her  mother,  and  had  feigned  sic 
Mrs.  Curtis  had  come  to  the 
with  a  mother's  intuition  that  1 
needed  her.  Bessie  could  feel 
hand  yet,  like  a  taste  of  froze 
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^x"Ties  to  a  parched  tongue.  She  re- 
i^xnbered  too  long  the  stretch  of  night 
x^i.t  followed,  in  which  the  relentless 
€z:><Jc  ticked  oflf  the  slow,  dreamless 
:^--«-ars,  and  then  the  dreadful  word  she 
=»-<d  said, — ^the  worst  she  knew, — and 
z^'^xv  much  more  wicked  she  felt  af ter- 
-^^.rds  instead  of  better. 

^Hearing  now  her  mother's  step  on 
fcj^  threshold,  Bessie  dried  her  tears, 
^^<i  leaned  back  among  the  cushions  of 
■-^  window  seat. 

"**Mother,"  was  her  greeting,  "I 
^id  it." 

"Said  what,  my  child?''  Mrs.  Curtis 
t^»"oked  the  black  ringlets  from  the 
•^Xiite  forehead. 

"Said  that  bad  word — you  know." 
"I  don'^t  know,  Bessie." 
"  'Blaspheme' — you  said  it  was  a  bad 
^^N^ord." 

"When  did  you  say  it?" 
"Last  night,  when  my  head  hurt  and 
-t  couldn't  sleep.  When  I  closed  my 
t^eth  hard  I  couldn't  get  a  breath ;  and 
Asvhen  I  couldn't  dream,  I  felt  wicked 
^nd  didn't  care  who  knew  it.  So  I  said 
it  twice,  real  hard." 

The  mother  kissed  the  pale  forehead. 
"What  does  it— that    bad    word- 
mean.  Mamma?" 

After  a  minute's  thought  Mrs.  Curtis 
said,  "You  know  how  good  and  kind 
Mrs.  Boynton  has  always  been  to  you. 
It  wouldn't  be  right  for  you  to  say  any- 
thing against  her,  would  it  ?" 
"No." 

"And  you  would  think  it  wrong  to 
say  that  mother  is  not  good  to  you?" 
"Yes,  I  wouldn't  want  to  say  it." 
"But  there  is  something  worse.  If 
anyone  should  say  that  God  isn't  good 
and  hasn't  made  a  beautiful  world  for 
us  to  live  in,  and  that  we  know  better 


than  He  what  is  good  for  us,  that 
would  be  very  wicked,  wouldn't  it?" 

Bessie  nodded  thoughtfully. 

"That  is  what  it  is  to  blaspheme. 
You  can  see  that  it  is  a  very  bad  thing 
to  do,  or  even  think." 

"I  am  afraid  I  did  it.  Mamma.  I 
thought  God  was  bad  to  make  me  with 
eyes  that  couldn't  see,"  and  Bessie  laid 
her  head  on  her  mother's  shoulder. 
But  when  she  waited  for  her  answer, 
she  smoothed  her  mother's  cheek,  and 
added,  "If  you  cry  I  shall  be  sorry  that 
I  told  you." 

"  Iwon't,  Bessie." 

Mrs.  Curtis's  face  again  wore  its 
accustomed  happy  expression.  An  ex- 
perience of  ten  years  had  not  rendered 
her  callous  to  the  pathetic  picture  of  her 
only  child  sitting  in  darkness,  but  had 
sweetened  her  to  endure  the  sight  pa- 
tiently and  even  smilingly. 

"You  would  never  have  said  the 
word  if  the  pain  had  not  been  so  bad." 

"Yes,  it  was  the  pain.  Is  God  as 
good  as  you  are.  Mamma  ?" 

"Yes,  better,  Bessie.    Why?" 

"Does  He  know  I  didn't  mean  to  say 
it?" 

"Yes,  dear." 

"How  can  I  help  thinking  that  bad 
word?" 

"When  you  feel  it  coming,  just  fill 
your  mind  so  full  of  some  sweet  word 
that  there  won't  be  room  for  the  bad 
one." 

.  "When  I  feel  like  saying  that  bad 
word  again,  I'll  just  say  'mother.' 
That's  the  sweetest  word  I  know." 

Mrs.  Curtis  kissed  each  sightless  eye, 
disengaged  her  arms  from  about  her 
neck,  and  saying,  "I'll  bring  you  some 
broth,  Bessie,"  left  the  room. 

Again    left  to    herself,  Bessie  half 
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mechanically  resumed  the  work  of  fill- 
ing in  the  picture  on  the  window  pane. 
.  Her  memory  had  recorded  only  one 
impression  from  the  two  years  of  baby- 
hood during  which  her  eyes  had  been 
like  other  children's, — ^the  blue  of  her 
mother's  eyes.  As  her  finger  traced 
lovingly  the  contour  of  the  landscape, 
she  half  murmured  to  herself,  "The 
sky  is  blue,  and  the  mountains  are  blue, 
bluer.  It  must  be  beautiful."  Her 
feelings  were  beginning  to  blend  into 
harmony  with  the  picture. 

Through  the  sense  of  touch  she  was 
now  able  to  translate  the  gurgle  of  the 
linnet  and  the  curlique  at' the  end  of  the 
lark's  song.  The  satisfaction  of  the 
.  one  and  the  triumph  of  the  other  had 
stolen  into  her  own  emotions. 

The  poplar,  maple,  and  willow 
leaves,  with  which  the  window  seat 
was  strewn,  now  sang  for  her,  as  she 
drew  her  moistened  finger  over  their 
smooth  surfaces.  Everything  sang  for 
Bessie,  even  bottles  arranged  in  a  row. 
She  imagined  that  every  object  sang 
an  ascending  scale  now,  as  if  inspired 
by  the  life  of  spring. 

The  angry  words  of  two  boys  who 
seemed  not  on  the  best  of  tenns  with 
each  other  and  with  the  spring  atmos- 
phere, rose  from  the  street.  Bessie 
called  upon  her  rubber  ball  for  its  song. 
It  was  a  common  hollow  ball, — such  a 
plaything  as  children  with  more  re- 
sources than  Bessie  throw  aside  after 
they  have  elicited  from  it  a  squeak  or 
two.  But  it  had  been  her  daily  play- 
mate for  years,  and  she  had  discovered 
charms  below  its  commonplace  exter- 
ior. It  could  sing,  and  even  talk.  She 
to(^k  it  up,  and  placing  one  hand  under 
it  and  the  other  on  top,  so  that  the  rub- 
ber acted  as  a  sort  of  bellows,  she  made 


it  repeat  snatches  of  the  words  that  the 
boys  had  just  spoken.  The  ball  uttered, 
in  Punch-and-Judy  intonations, 

"You're  mean." 

"I  ain't,  neither." 

"Yes,  you  are." 

"No,  I  ain't." 

"Oh,  go  long!" 

"I  won't  do  it.    Ha,  ha,  ha!" 

The  amused  boys  forgot  their  quar- 
rel as  they  listened  to  the  simple  graph- 
ophone,  and  they  laughed  heartily  as 
they  passed  down  the  avenue,  pursued 
by  Bessie's  voice  and  the  "ha,  ha,  ha  I" 
another  harmonizing  note  adde  dto  na- 
ture's chorus. 

As  her  mother  re-entered  the  room, 
Bessie  called  out  gaily,  "Here  comes 
the  broth, — ^a  whole  garden  of  sweets — 
violets,  mignonette,  and — " 

"And  what?" 

"Celery,  thyme,  chives,  summer-sav- 
ory,— a  lovely  scent  of  just-right-ness." 
Lovingly  she  touched  the  articles  one 
by  one.  Before  she  tasted,  her  artistic 
sense  must  be  fully  satisfied.  "Yes, 
that's  the  silver  tray,  covered  with  the 
doily  of  wild  roses.  I  can  almost  see 
them.  This  is  the  cut-glass  bowl  filled 
with  California  violets  and  mignonette. 
I  thought  so.  I  can't  find  the  lemon 
verbena.  I  know  it's  there.  Ah,  here 
it  is,  on  the  tray.  I  am  glad  I  have  a 
good  nose.  And  the  broth !  Oh,  that 
makes  me  hungry!  Such  crackling 
wafers.  The  spoon  that  belonged  to 
Aunt  Bess,  and  her  willow-pattern 
plate,  too !" 

After  passing  her  hand  slowly  above 
the  tray,  to  satisfy  herself  whether  she 
had  appreciated  it  all,  she  slowly  sipi>ed 
the  broth,  as  if  to  piece  out  her  happi- 
ness. 

"Does  it  taste  as  delicious  as  vou 
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thought  it  would,  Bessie?  her  mother 
inquired. 

"Better,"  Bessie  took  time  to  say, 
and  then  returned  to  her  pleasure ;  for 
into  the  preparation  and  eating  of  Bes- 
sie's meals  there  was  as  much  of  enjoy- 
ment and  blessing  as  in  the  production 
and  contemplation  of  a  poem  or  a  beau- 
tiful picture. 

"Listen,  Mamma,  the  plate  is  sing- 
ing," and  Bessie  threateningly  raised 
her  finger. 

The  mother,  bending  low  her  head, 
could  hear  a  clear  though  far-away 
tone  in  regular  cadence. 

"It  is  the  song  I  heard  in  heaven," 
Bessie  announced,  clapping  her  hands. 

"In  heaven,  my  child?" 

"In  my  dream.  Don't  you  remem- 
ber? I  told  you  that  Edwin  and  I  went 
there  in  a  boat  with  wings  for  oars. 
We  had  wings,  too,  but  we  didn't  need 
to  use  them,  because  the  boat's  wings 
were  stronger." 

"Who  is  Edwin?"     - 

^*He's  just  Edwin.  He  hasn't  any 
other  name.  I  think  you  don't  know 
him.  All  people  haven't  blue  eyes,  have 
they?     Edwin  hasn't." 

"No,  some  people  have  brown  eyes." 

"Some  green?" 

"No,  not  green." 

"Just  the  trees  and  grass  are  green?" 

"Some  other  things,  but  not  people's 
eyes." 

"What  color  are  mine?" 

"Yours" — the  mother  spoke  merely 
from  memory — "are  blue." 

"Like  yours?" 

"Like  mine." 

"Fm  so  glad." 

The  meal  done,  Mrs.  Curtis,  at  Bes- 
sie's request,  took  the  frail  hand  in  hers, 
and  pointed   out   the   objects  pictured 


on  the  plate — telling  again  the  oft-re- 
l^eated  story  of  the  Chinese  lovers  tliat 
escaped  from  the  castle,  and,  pursued 
by  the  train  of  the  angry  father,  made 
their  way  across  the  zigzag  bridge  until 
overtaken  by  parental  violence.  When 
perverse  fate  cut  oflF  their  retreat,  a 
more  tender-hearted  destiny  changed 
them  into  doves,  when  they  rose  above 
the  grasp  of  angry  gondolier  and 
sword,  and  together  made  their  ethe- 
real way. 

The  trailing  of  the  finger  across  the 
plate  called  forth  from  the  chinaware  a 
tuneful  remonstrance  against  the  mourn- 
ful story,  and  Bessie  listened  to  the 
tragedy  of  ancient  days  in  the  univer- 
sal language  of  music.  Aunt  Bess's 
sad  fate  sang  itself  into  the  tragedy. 

"Mamma,  was  Aunt  Bess  always 
blind?"  she  asked. 

"No." 

"How  did  she  get  so?" 

"She  cried  because  her  father  didn't 
let  her  marry  her  lover." 

"Why  didn't  he?" 

"Gerald  was  poor,  and  Bess  had  al- 
ways been  used  to  luxuries.  Grandpa 
didn't  know  how  much  Bess  cared." 

"Why  didn't  he  ask  her?" 

"She  wouldn't  have  told." 

"And  did  she  cry  herself  blind  ?" 

"I'm  afraid  so." 

"Did  I  get  blind  by  crying?" 

"No,  dear,  you  hadn't  anything  to 
cry  about.  Your  eyes  never  were 
strong." 

"Why  did  you  name  me  for  Aunt 
Bess?" 

"Because  she  was  my  favorite  sister. 
I  hoped  that  you  would  be  like  her, 
but  I  never  dreamed " 

"Was   it   because   I   am   blind   that 
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Grandpa  gave  me  her  harp  when  she 
died?" 

"Partly,  and  because  you  love  music, 
as  she  did/' 

"You  know,  mamma,  I  wouldn't 
mind  dying  if  those  things  are  true  that 
I  saw  in  my  dream." 

"What  things,  Bessie?" 

"Well,  the  boat  with  wings,  and  the 
glistening  cave.  It  wasn't  blue  nor 
green.     What  color  was  it?" 

"Was  it  gold  color — like  yellow?" 

"How  does  that  look?" 

"Lighter  and  brighter  than  blue  or 
green — so  light  that  it  almost  hurts 
one's  eyes  to  look  at  it." 

"That's  it.  It  was  gold  color.  There 
w^as  a  school  there,  too,  but  it  wasn't 
like  the  kind  we  have  here.  The  teacher 
and  the  children  all  wore  white  dresses, 
and  they  all  had  wings  and  smiling 
faces.  The  questions  were  different, 
too.  When  we  read,  gold  letters  would 
come  and  fade  on  the  wall;  and  the 
arithmetic  was  different.  Instead  of 
saying,  *How  many  are  two  times 
two?' the  teacher  would  ask,  'How  many 
times  happier  are  you  here  than  you 
were  on  earth  ?'  Then  they  all  danced, 
and  sang  songs  like  that  the  plate  sang 
when  you  poured  in  the  broth.  Per- 
haps Aunt  Bess  learned  it  in  heaven." 

Assisted  by  an  ear  made  sensitive 


by  the  absence  of  sight,  Bessie  tuned 
her  harp  to  the  pitch  of  Nature's  grand 
overture  of  spring.  Even  the  shrill  cry 
of  the  blue  jay  found  its  place  in  the 
harmony,  and  such  music  proceeded 
from  the  strings  of  the  instrument 
as  Bessie  had  never  before  heard.  She 
seemed  to  catch  the  gladness  of  the  sea- 
son, and  translate  it  into  melody. 

The  sunshine  poured  its  molten  flood 
through  the  broad,  low  window,  warm- 
ing the  violets  into  a  sweeter  fragrance, 
and  from  the  glinting  surfaces  of  cut 
glass  bowl  and  silver  tray,  imparting  a 
tinge  of  color  to  the  pale  cheek  of  the 
little  artist.  The  wail  of  pain  with 
which  she  began  the  vibrating  story 
subsided  into  a  pensive  minor,  and  then 
rose  to  a  triumphant  major,  as  the  sea- 
son's mirth  crept  into  the  melody — un- 
til the  chorus  of  wild  things  outside  al- 
most shouted  their  rival  songs  of  praise. 

Mrs.  Curtis  was  filled  with  wonder 
and  apprehension,  for  never  before  had 
she  heard  Bessie  produce  such  strains. 
Bessie,  sensible  of  her  mother's  fears, 
paused  with  fingers  on  the  strings,  and 
gently  said,  while  a  smile  of  content- 
ment played  across  her  features,  "I 
shall  always  play  like  that  now,  mother, 
dear,  for  I  am  now  in  tune  with  all  that 
is  beautiful  and  good." 
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BATTLING  UPWARD. 


FRANK  H.  SWEET. 


I. 


He  was  in  the  grasp  of  a  policeman, 
Tid  was  being  dragged  along  with 
cant  ceremony,  and  with  little  regard 
or  the  bare  feet  which  alternately  scuf- 
led  the  sidewalk  and  kicked  viciously 
It  the  captors  legs.  But  the  policeman 
^as  a  big,  strapping  fellow  of  six  feet 
)r  more,  and  he  was  only  a  puny  child 
)f  seven,  half-clothed  and  insuflficiently 
ted;  so  the  bare  feet  made  about  the 
ame  impression  on  the  legs  as  they  did 
ipon  the  rough  stones  of  the  sidewalk. 

"Lemme  go;  lemme  go,  I  say,"  he 
creamed  shrilly.  **You  great  big 
Tampus,  you.  Ain't  you  'shamed  to 
ick  up  a  little  mite  like  me?  I  never 
>ok  nothin',  and'  if  I  did  'twan't  no 
ount,  an'  that  Eyetalian  ought  to  have 
lings  tooked  anyway,  he's  so  mean. 
«m-me  go,  I  say,"  and  once  more  be- 
an the  squirming  and  struggling.  But 
D  far  as  appearance  went,except  for  the 
rasp  upon  his  shoulder,  the  policeman 
-as  unconscious  of  the  juvenile  crimi- 
al  who  was  kicking  and  screaming  by 
is  side. 

Then  the  expostulation  changed  to 
ntreaty,  and  the  shrill  voice  become 
/hining. 

"Say,  now,  lemme  go,  will  you? 
Vhat's  the  good  of  runnin'  in  a  thing 
ike  me?  The  men'll  all  laugh  at  you, 
deed  they  will.  An'  say,  there  is  no- 
Kxiy  but  my  little  sister  to  home.  She 
lint  but  two,  an'  she'll  starve  if  I  ain't 
:here  to  pervide.  Come,  lemme  go, 
:an't  you?  She'll  die  dead,  an'  you'll 
DC  to  blame.  An'  I'll  have  you  took'n 
ap,  too.  'Deed  I  will,"  desperately. 
"Now  lemme  go.     There  ain't  nobody 


in  the  whole  worl'  but  Sis  an'  me,  and  I 
pervide."  He  twisted  around  so  he 
could  look  up  into  the  policeman's  face, 
but  there  was  neither  sign  of  sympathy 
nor  anger  in  the  imperturbable  counte- 
nance. Only  from  the  depths  of  the 
great  mustache  issued  a  calm  '*Your 
mother  and  father  in  prison,  I  believe; 
and  you  have  an  older  brother  in  the 
penitentiary.     You  will  make  four." 

Instantly  the  whine  changed  back  to 
the  shrill  defiance. 

"Make  four,  will  I;  an'  leave  Sis 
home  to  starve?  What  do  you  take  me 
for?" 

They  were  passing  in  front  of  a 
store,  where  the  people  were  more 
dense.  Suddenly  the  squirming  figure 
became  rigid,  thrusting  its  legs  out  so 
they  went  between  those  of  the  police- 
man, impeding  his  progress.  There 
was  a  moment's  pause  to  obtain  a  firmer 
grasp,  and  then  in  some  way  inconceiv- 
able, by  a  series  of  twists  and  jerks, 
the  puny  figure  slipped  away  like  an  eel 
among  the  legs  of  the  pedestrians, 
leaving  nothing  but  a  ragged  apology 
for  a  jacket  in  the  grasp  of  the  police- 
man. 

"Make  four,  will  I;  not  with  no 
such  slip  fingers  as  you  to  take  me  in." 
Not  until  he  reached  the  next  comer 
did  he  dare  to  leave  the  shelter  of  the 
moving  pedestrians  upon  the  sidewalk; 
then  he  darted  across  the  street  and 
through  a  passage  to  another  street, 
where  he  caught  hold  of  a  carriage  as  it 
swung  round  a  corner  and  rode  two 
blocks  before  being  detected  and  put 
oflF  by  the  driver.     Ailei  ^V^^l  \n&  ^^t^. 
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through  more  passages  and  down  more 
streets,  each  one  becoming  more  dingy 
and  squaUd  than  the  last,  until  finally 
he  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  his  own 
home.  And  there,  with  that  much 
credit  to  his  truthfulness,  was  his  little 
sister,  two  years  old,  for  whom  he 
provided. 

While  yet  some  distance  from  the 
steps  which  led  down"  to  their  cellar 
room,  he  saw  her,  playing  upon  the 
sidewalk  with  other  babies;  and  he 
stopped  suddenly  to  watch  her  and  con- 
sider what  he  should  do.  The  policeman 
knew  where  he  lived,  and  would  be 
after  him  before  long,  perhaps  to  shut 
him  up  in  a  reform  school  or  some- 
thing. 

"An'  leave  Sis  to  starve,"  he  said 
aloud.  "No,  sir;  if  they  won't  care 
for  her,  I  must.  An'  I  want  to/'  softly 
and  under  his  breath. 

But  how?  In  the  city  the  police 
would  find  him,  and  eventually  shut  him 
up.  And  yet  the  city  was  the  only  place 
he  could  think  of  as  home.  He  loved 
the  excitement  and  hurry  of  it,  and 
even  its  hardness.  Without  Sis,  he 
would  defy  the  police,  and  would  pick 
up  a  living  anywhere.  He  did  not  mind 
work,  but  it  w^as  sharper  to  get  a  living 
by  one's  wits.  He  could  not  imagine 
a  finer  life  than  one  of  continual  skir- 
mish with  the  police.     But  Sis? 

He  had  been  into  the  country  with 
the  Fresh  Airs;  and  though  but  seven, 
had  wandered  off  into  the  suburbs  of 
the  city  on  predatory  expeditions  with 
older  boys.  But  to  him  the  country 
had  been  desolate  and  depressing;  so 
quiet,  and  still  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  sleep.  He  had  come  back  with 
the  declaration  that  he  would  not  live 
there  for  —  {or  anything.  Even  a 
reform  school  would  be  better. 


But  at  a  reform  school  they  would 
separate  him  and  Sis ;  and  in  the  coun- 
try he  had  an  angry,  dissatisfied  feeling 
that  they  would  be  safe. 

It  was  a  long,  hard  battle;  perhaps 
the  first  he  had  ever  fought  with  him- 
self. But  in  the  end  Sis  won.  She 
was  more  to  him  than  anything  else, 
even  the  excitement  of  the  city.  He 
would  go  with  her  into  the  country. 

But  first  he  slipped  into  a  smaU  shop 
and  expended  his  one  cent  for  a  stick 
of  candy.  With  this  he  went  forward 
to  the  group  of  babies  upon  the  side- 
walk. 

"Come,  Sis,"  he  cried  softly,  "you 
an'  brother  are  goin'  to  take  a  long 
walk." 

He  raised  her  in  his  arms  and  carried^ 
her  into    the    nearest    alley,    through 
which  he  hurried.    It  might  be  that  the 
police  were  already  in  search  of  him. 


II. 


There  was  a  scuffle  and  kicking  c 
feet  along  a  passage,  across  the  cornc 
of  a  yard,  a  smothered  exclamation  c 


two,  and  then  a  small. figure  was  thru- 
into  a  dark  room  and  the  door  violent- 
closed  and  locked. 

The  boy  had  been  in  the  country 
week,  and  this  was  the  result  of  indul 
ing  in  his  propensity  for  stealing. 

After  the  door  closed  he  remaii 
quiet   for   sevieral   minutes;  fistenin 
then  he  began  to  make  a  slow  and 
tious  circuit  of  the  room,  carefully  i 
ing  of  each  object  he  came  in  contz^-=- ^=acl 
with.    Many  of  them  he  did  not  rec 
nize;  but  presently  his  groping  fiuj 
encountered  the  sound  surface  of  a 
rel,  upon  which  he  felt  a  square  ti> 
and  he  gave  an  audible  chuckle.     C^   ^^/y 
lV\e  day  \>^loT^  \v^  Vva.d  seen  this    ti^ojr 
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:  out  and  placed  upon  the  barrel. 
5  in  a  store  room  in  the  milk 

ring  up  he  saw,  as  he  expected 
ly  square  of  light  directly  above 
.  He  had  only  been  in  the  room 
noments  the  day  before,  but  his 
eyes  and  brain  had  taken  in  and 
[  all  the  details.     In  a  moment 

scrambled  upon  the  box  and 
ching  up  toward  the  light.  But 
X)  far  away  and  he  slipped  down 
fan  a  search  for  small  articles, 
le  piled  successively  one  on  an- 
pon  the  box.  To  an  ordinary 
Jie  tottering  column  would  have 
iscalable;  but  in  the  boy  was 
f  the  monkey,  and  presently  he 
ed  up  the  pile,  slid  through  the 
mtilator  like  an  eel  and  dropped 
e  grass  outside. 

>tars  were  shining  brightly,  and 
^  a  long  breath  of  exultation. 
\  would  go  back  to  the  city  and 
tement  he  loved.  Sis  was  pro- 
ith  a  home,  and  he  could  come 

her  from  time  to  time, 
first    he   would   take  one   last 
,  and  he  tiptoed  across  the  cor- 
he  yard  to  the  window  through 

light  gleamed.  The  farmer  and 
e  were  talking,  and  he  raised 

noiselessly  upon  a  rose-trellis 
1,  peeping  at  them  through  the 
I  of  the  blind. 

1  ye,  Mary,  the  best  thing  is  to 
n  both  to  the  poor  house,"  the 
was  saying.  "Ye  see  how  'tis, 
n't  been  here  a  week  scasely,  an' 
's  told  lies  an'  swore,  an'  now 
yinnin'  to  steal.  The  idee  of 
g  to  my  best  clothes  an'  stealin' 
I  that  couldn't  be  of  no  use  to 
e,  an'  on  which  he  was  sure  to 


be  found  out.  It's  jest  natur',  an' 
nothin'  less.  A  fox 's  a  fox,  no  matter 
where  ye  put  him,  jest  like  a  lamb  's  a 
lamb.  An'  the  littk  girl  is  going  to  be 
jest  the  same — can't  help  it,  I  s'pose. 
See  how  she  follers  that  boy  round, 
like  he  was  the  finest  thing  goin*. 
'Tother  day  he  rolled  up  some  leaves 
for  a  cigar  an'  smoked,  an'  she  tried  to 
roll  up  some  leaves  an'  smoke,  too. 
She's  beginnin'  to  tell  lies  like  him  al- 
ready, an'  in  a  few  years  she'll  likely 
steal.  No,  no;  Mary.  'Taint  safe  to 
pick  up  folks  from  the  roadsides  an' 
gutters.  Better  let  me  carry  'em  to  the 
poor  farm.  If  ye  want  to  'dopt  chil- 
dren, wait  till  ye  can  find  some  that's 
likely  to  turn  out  good,  with  decent 
folks  behind  'em." 

"But  they  looked  real  pitiful,  John, 
when  we  took  'em  in,"  the  wife  pleaded. 
"You  know  the  boy  said  he'd  tried  an' 
tried  diflferent  houses,  an'  some  was 
willin'  to  take  one,  and  some  the  other ; 
but  nobody  wanted  both.  An'  we'd 
like  to  have  two,  about  their  sizes,  an' 
boy  an'  girl,  so  we  could  have  the  train- 
in'  an'  bringin'  of  'em  up." 

"We  want  something  to  begin  on 
though,  Mary,"  he  expostulated. 
"These  don't  seem  to  have  any  con- 
science or  sense  of  responsibility." 

"An'  the  boy's  a  good  worker,  for  all 
he's  so  little,"  she  went  on,  "an'  so  cute 
an'  smart.  An'  he'd  be  real  handsome, 
too,  with  plenty  of  victuals  to  fill  him 
out.  An'  the  little  girl  is  jest  as  pretty 
an'  lovin'  as  she  can  be.  Don't  seem's 
if  I  ever  met  two  children  I  took  to 


so. 


"Yes,  the  boy  is  smart,"  the  farmer 
admitted,  "an'  could  be  trained  into  a 
good  worker.  An'  the  little  girl  is  real 
cute  an'  pretty.     If  'twa'n't  for  \vVva.t'^ 
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in  'em  I  wouldn't  say  a  word.  But  the 
boy  has  a  bad  influence.  Mebbe  if 
they  could  be  separated,  an'  he  never 
allowed  to  see  her  ag'in,  she'd  grow  up 
into  a  nice  woman.  But  she  never 
wants  to  hear  anything  about  lyin'  or 
swearin'  or  stealin'.  Likely  them 
things  is  in  her  blood,  an'  she  wants  to 
be  taught  only  jest  nice  things  to  drive 
'em  out." 

"Can't  we  given  'em  another  trial, 
John?"  she  asked,  wistfully.  "Remem- 
ber they've  only  been  with  us  a  week." 

"Well,  if  you  say  so,  Mary,"  reluct- 
antly. "But  I  don't  b'lieve  it'll  be  any 
good.  We'll  wait  another  day  or  two, 
an'  then  if  the  boy  don't  do  better  we'll 
get  rid  of  'em." 

The  listener  dropped  noiselessly  from 
the  trellis  and  slipped  aw^ay.  But  he 
did  not  seek  the  road  which  led  back  to 
the  city.  Instead,  he  went  around  be- 
hind the  milk  house  and  threw  himself 
at  full  length  upon  the  grass. 

He  had  a  bad  influence  over  Sis?  He 
to  be  separated  from  her  forever  be- 
fore she  could  be  any  good?  What 
foolishness !  Wouldn't  he  do  more  for 
her  than  all  of  them  put  together? 
Hadn't  he  given  up  the  city  just  to  bring 
her  out  here  into  this  desolate  country? 

He  scrowled  at  the  stars  and  dug  his 
heels  viciously  into  the  grass.     But  all 


the  time  he  was  thinking,  as  his  active 
brain  was  always  obliged  to  think  when 
a  knotty  problem  presented  itself.  And 
surely,  relentlessly,  it  was  forced  in 
upon  Kim  that  the  farmer  was  right. 
The  city  experiences  about  which  he  de-  , 
lighted  to  talk  to  Sis  were  not  good  for  --:: 
her  to  hear.  She  could  not  grow^  upc^ 
nice  on  tales  of  cunning  and  trickery.^ 
But  could  he  give  them  up,  and  teach^:^^ 
her  nice  things  that  would  drive  th^  ,^^ 
bad  ones  from  her  life?  He  chuckL 
harshly,  wondering  what  nice  thioj 
were.  Then  he  gritted  his  teel 
fiercely.  Yes,  he  could  and  would; 
matter  what  folks  said.  If  Sis  want 
anything,  he  could  get  it  for  her. 
she  needed  somebody  to  guide  a 
teach  her  away  from  what  was  bad, 
would  do  it. 

He  rose  and  looked  critically  at  »ir  "»ie 
ventilator  of  the  milk  house.  A  ma.  'i7:>/e 
grew  near,  and  some  of  its  branc*-^».^s 
shaded  the  roof.  He  crawled  out  ut=^on 
one  of  these  and  hung  down  by  l-iis 
hands.  A  fall  or  breaking  of  the  bra  ^-m  ob 
would  have  meant  serious  cot-m.^e* 
quences;  but  he  did  not  care.  Fia^aa-lly 
he  swung  himself  into  the  small  o^^^^Ti- 
ing.  But  it  was  a  long  time  befor^^  lie 
went  to  sleep.  He  was  wondering  v^^Trat 
nice  things  were. 

{To  be  continued,) 
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t  Events  Department 

\nalyiis  of  News  with  Reference  to  its  Use 
e  Regular  Work  of  the  School. 

y  Francis  B.  Atkinson, 

The  Little  Chronicle,  Chicago/ 


>PLIED  GEOGRAPHY. 

FIRST   AUTICLE. 

ntendent  of  a  system  in  whlcb  a 
>aper  Is  used  as  a  reading  text  two 
ek  has  asked  me  to  make  some  sug- 
tils  monthly  teachers*  meeting  as  Co 
Ion  of  this  reading  work  with  the 
Qeography.  taking  South  America  as 
What  1  shall  say,  will.  I  think,  pro- 
e  following  lines: 

ike  to  "read  the  news"  much  bet- 
;y  like  to  study  Geography.  The 
school  newspaper,  however,  being 
I  reference  to  its  geographical  con- 
ipils  come  to  the  recitation  with 
f  apperceptive  material  upon  which 
1  the  news  they  have  read  relates 
phy,  climate,  seasons,  products  and 
industries,  government,  etc.  Since 
wish  to  teach  about  South  Amer- 
other  continent  or  country  comes 
ame  headings,  lines  of  association 
gest  themselves.  It  is  further  to 
.t  these  subjective  classifications  of 
rid  are  interdependent — physio- 
climate  determine,  to  a  consider- 
the  character  of  the  inhabitants 
till  greater  extent,  their  products 
es.  Out  of  these  products  and  in- 
w  their  cities,  transportation  lines, 

nging  out  causal  relations,  we  can 
from  a  piece  of  physiographic 
'd  to  any  topic  of  the  lesson  whh 
dustries,  cities,  etc.,  or  hack  from 
industries  to  a  physiographic  topic 

esults  also — and  this  is  an  impor- 
:hat  each  pupil  may  he  left  to  tell 
ws  which  interests  him  most,  since 
can  be.  for  the  reasons  just  given, 
Tried  to  the  lesson  in  hand. 

not  permit  the  detail  necessary  to 
)per  idea  of  the  lively  interest  and 
ss  which  come  from  this  constant 

of  the  real  world  with  the  world 
raphy.  Yet  it  will,  I  trust,  serve 
of  the  teacher  who  wishes  to  make 
:nt  for  herself,  if  I  indicate  briefly, 
eral  way,  how  the  thing  works  out. 
ample,  such  news  as  the  following : 


News  Relating  to  Physiography,  Cli&cate, 
Etc. — (i)  Earthquake  in  Turkey.  (2)  Storm 
on  the  Great  Lakes. 

News  Relatiing  to  Products  and  Indus- 
tries.— (i)  Spain  suffering  from  famine  due  to 
drought.  (2)  Wide  distress  in  Japan  due  to 
shortage  in  rice  crop.  (3)  British  pleased  with 
success  of  cotton  raising  in  South  America. 
(4)  Argentina  will  probably  have  large  wheat 
crop  in  spite  of  locusts  and  wet  weather.  (5) 
Cotton  mill  to  be  built  at  Kansas  City.  One 
reason  for  location,  proximity  of  Kansas  wheat 
fields.  (6)  Man  in  Tennessee  planted  what  he 
thought  was  sugar  cane,  but  it  proved  to  be 
broom  corn.  (7)  Sheep,  en  route  to  Chicago 
from  New  Mexico,  turned  into  Iowa  corn 
fields  to  fatten  for  market. 

Now.  what  is  it  we  wish  to  teach  about 
South  America? 

General  Physical  Features. — Mountains, 
plains,  ri\'ers,  forests,  climate,  seasons,  wet  and 
arid  regions. 

Brazil. — Rubber,  coffee,  cocoa,  vanilla,  tapi- 
oca, sugar,  tobacco,  cotton. 

Argentina. — Temperate  zone,  plains,  wheat, 
cattle,  sheep,  dairying,  flour,  woolen  and  cotton 
mills. 

Chili. — Mountainous,  Northern  Chili,  arid; 
central,  rainy ;  southern,  rainy  but  bleak.  Min- 
eral resources.    Hides  and  wool  exported. 

See,  now  if — so  far  as  space  will  permit — ^wc 
can  lead  from  each  news  item  in  turn  to  each 
feature  in  the  general  Physiography  of  South 
America  and  to  what  we  wish  to  teach  about 
each  of  the  three  countries  given— selected  be- 
cause they  are  the  three  most  important  of 
South  America. 

The  Earthquake.  Used  in  Teaching  the 
Physical  Features  of  South  America  as  a 
Whole.  Where  do  they  have  earthquakes  in 
South  America?  Western  mountains.  Why 
not  in  Eastern  ?  And  they  couldn't  come  here, 
(pointing  to  the  plains.)  (From  mountains 
we  can  lead  to  rivers,  forests,  and  rainfall, 
because  of  relation  of  all  three  to  mountains. 
At  what  seasons  do  farmers  in  certain  portions 
of  S.  A.  profit  by  rainfall,  where  do  they  have 
rainfall  almost  constantly  and  growth  all  the 
year?  Thus  we  have  covered  every  subject  in- 
dicated above  in  the  general  features  of  S.  A., 
starting  with  pupil's  interest  in  news  about 
earthquake.) 

In  Teaching  Brazil:  In  what  parts  might 
earthquakes  possibly  have  occurred?  Moun- 
tainous parts.  Likely?  No,  these  mountains 
are  old.  What  found  in  these  mountains? 
Iron,  coal,  goW»  ^<i.    (^¥ott%\."&,  x^jLvcvVaJ^,  Kx»a.- 
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zon,  etc.,  brought  out  as  above.)  What  do 
these  forests  produce  f  Rubber,  etc.  In  what 
part  of  Brazil  is  cotton,  sugar  and  tobacco 
raised  ? 

In  Teaching  Argentina:  Subject  to  earth- 
quakes? No,  most  of  it  plains.  Where  may 
there  have  once  been  earthquakes?  (In  moun- 
tainous regions  in  North  and  West.)  What 
raised  on  plains?  What  part  devoted  to  sheep 
and  cattle,  what  to  wheat?  Why?  Where  re- 
sultant industries  located?  (This  brings  out 
principal  cities  causally.) 

In  Teaching  Chili:  Mountainous  and  has 
kind  of  mountains  (young)  in  which  earth- 
quakes occur.  Where  would  earthquakes  do 
most  damage.  Central  part,  because  most  set- 
tled. Why  most  settled?  Because  of  climate 
and  rainfall.  What  found  in  these  mountains? 
Lead,  etc.  What  industries  in  the  mountatn 
valleys?  Agriculture  and  stock  raising;  hence 
character  of  exports. 

So  much  for  the  earthquake.  It  is  evident 
that  the  same  process  would  vivify  the  features 
of  any  country  in  South  America,  or  any  coun- 
try in  the  world. 

Without  going  into  the  matter  as  fully  as 
above,  we  may  illustrate  further. 

The  Storm  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Might 
this  have  happened  in  S.  A.  ?  Some  pupil  quite 
likely  to  guess  "yes"  Sent  to  map  to  show 
where  it  might  happen,  finds  only  one  lake  in 
S.  A.  that  compares  in  size  with  our  Great 
Lakes.  From  the  relations  of  this  lake  to 
mountains  brings  out  mountains,  then  miner- 
als, forests,  plains,  rivers,  etc.,  as  above,  whether 
you  are  dealing  with  S.  A.  as  a  whole  or  any 
country  in  S.  A. 

Drouth  in  Spain.  What  parts  S.  A.  have 
abundant  rainfall?  Where  little  or  none? 
Then,  pass  to  effect  of  these  conditions  on 
people,  agriculture,  etc.,  or  relation  to  rivers, 
mountains  and  so  on. 

Think  now  for  yourself,  how  the  other  items 
g^vcn  could  be  used  in  connection  with  any 
country  you  may  be  studying  in  S.  A.,  or  else- 
where and  then  try  the  method  in  school. 
Only  by  experience  can  you  appreciate  the  in- 
crease of  interest  in  assignment,  study,  and 
recitation.  Pupils  will  learn  faster  and  re- 
member longer,  will  get  a  clearer  notion  of  the 
world  they  are  studying  than  when  taught  by 
the  rote  method. 

And  it  does  not  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  regular  course  of  study.  Leaving  out  of 
account  here  the  educational  value  of  events 
as  applied  to  the  place  or  subject  matter  to 
wh/ch  they  immediately  relate  we  may  call  the 
use  of  them  we  have  been  discussing,  simply  a 


method  of  questioning.  Instead  of  saying  ^^^ 
"Where  are  the  mountainous  regions  of  Soutr.:^' 
America  and  how  do  these  mountains  diffe^^ 
with  respect  to  age?"  we  ask,  "Where  miglr:^" 
this  earthquake  have  occurred?"  Instead  c^^ 
saying:  "Name  and  describe  the  most  impOK^  ^ 
tant  lake  in  South  America,"  we  say:  "QowW m 
this  lake  steamer  have  had  a  similar  experien^.^- 
in  South  America  ?    Where  V* 

In  other  words  a  recitation  conducted  in  tlr-^ 
way  is  not  a  mere  dead  lift  of  memory.    It  is^^ 
thinking  process — identical,   most  of  it,   wk-  -^ 
the  geographical  thinking  of  the  business  m^  ,^ 
the  traveler,  the  scientist;   a  kind  of  thinkl^^ 
which,  if  initiated  in  school,  will  carry  the  ^^ 
pil's   geography   knowledge   and   training, 
means  of  his  continued  interest  in  the  ne^^^sa 
into    grades    where    geography    is    no    lon.^r-3 
studied  as  a  separate  branch  and  into  life  - 

yond  the  school,  where  no  books  are  studiec^^  ^ 
they  are  in  school.  If  your  education  of  hio^  i 
a  success,  he  will  then  (1.  e.,  in  after  1  .flCi 
question  hooks  instead  of  having  them  q^^^u 
tion  him  after  the  old  custom  of  the  schz^Rc 
We  cannot  accomplish  this  result  merelgf^^r 
grinding  the  book  into  him  during  the  s  ^.^tu 
period  and  grinding  it  out  again  at  the  rf  cit 
tion ;  nor,  where  our  enlivening  association'  ■>  ai 
not  amplified  by  the  newspaper's  broad  out 

look  on  the  whole  world's  life  with  its  na  ^•ura 
and  stimulating  correlations. 

Remember  we  are  to  teach  the  pupil  anc3  not 
the  book.    In  Emerson's  grand  wordB  we     snust 
regard   the   pupil's   own   life — ^his   life   irm    tbt 
broader  relations  just  indicated — as  the      text 
and  books  the  commentary  on  him. 

Regarded  from  this  standpoint  I  would  de- 
vote most  time  in  the  teaching  of  South  Amer- 
ica to  such  topics  as  these:     (i)  The  bearing 
of  Argentina's  crop  and  crop  conditions  on  oiir 
own     agricultural     interests.       (2)    Europ«-*n 
countries  now  get  the  bulk  of  South  American 
trade.    What  ought  the  business  men  and  g"^^" 
crnment  of  the  United  States  do  about  tli   "^^^ 
(3)  Our  political  relations  to  South  Amcr^  ca, 
particularly  to  the  weaker  republics  because         ^ 
the  Monroe  doctrine.    What  do  we  pupils, 
future    citizens    of   the    United    States,  thi 
about  this? 

It  is  through  the  use  of  news  in  teachi 
that  this  can  best  be  done  because  it  is  niai^^^° 
these  aspects  of  South  America  that  figure  ' 

the  news.  Principal  Tate  of  the  Memmin^^^ 
Normal  School  at  Charleston  happily  exprcs=^  * 
the  idea  when  he  says :  "In  the  study  of  QtC^^^ 
raphy  current  events  supply  the  proper  basis  ^ 
\a\v\aUOT\." 
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ITH  ILLINOIS  TEACHERS, 
idvance  newspaper  comment  on  the 
for  the  52nd  annual  meeting  of  the 
»tate  Teachers'  Association  proved  to 
wide  of  the  mark.  One  Chicago  pa- 
hesled  In  its  head-lines  as  follows; 
8  win  seek  to  revise  the  curriculum  so 
>ol  courses  will  be  made  practical, 
I  children  to  earn  a  decent  living — es- 
mt  of  manual  training,  domestic 
,nd  household  arts  to  be  urged  at  ses- 

reat  majority  of  teachers  have,  as  yet, 
.  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  to  make 


the  one  aim  of  the  school,  money  getting  even 
under  the  thin  disguise  of  earning  a  ''decent" 
living. 

The  aim  of  public  elementary  education  is 
better  understood  by  the  people  and  by  teach- 
ers than  by  newspaper  reporters;  still  It  would 
be  well  to  have  it  more  clearly  stated  in  the 
public  press,  and  teachers  might  well  coQsider 
it  as  one  of  their  duties  that  they  bring  this 
about  through  their  influence  with  editors  of 
newspapers  and  by  direct  contributions. 

Intellectual  training  was  emphasized  by  the 
president,  L.  C.  Lord,  as  being  now,  as  always, 
the  special  work  of  the  school.  Fifty  years  ago 
children  learned  more  at  home  because  of  the 
individual  attention  they  received  when  the  boy 
worked  with  his  father  on  the  farm  or  in  shop 
or  mill,  and  the  girl  worked  with  her  mother. 
The  changes  in  social  and  industrial  conditions, 
have  shifted  more  responsibility  onto  the  school. 
The  teacher  must  give  more  attention  to  pupils 
as  individuals.  The  bright  children  need  their 
share  of  this  and  the  dull  and  careless  pupils 
must  not  be  allowed  ^o  take  so  much  of  the 
teachers  attention  as  to  necessitate  neglect  of 
better  and  more  earnest  intellects.  Dr.  Lord 
was  sure  that  the  larger  part  of  learning  to  do 
is  learning  to  think  and  that  the  schools  can 
be  improved  more  by  good  teaching  of  reading, 
arithmetic,  etc.,  than  by  the  addition  of  new 
things  to  their  work.  In  comparing  head  and 
hand  training  he  said  "it  Is  the  head  that  must 
be  kept  above  water  or  the  whole  body  will 
perish."  Dr.  Lord's  psychology  evidently  em- 
phasizes intellect  and  will,  almost  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  feeling,  if  we  understood  him  when  he 
seemed  to  assert  that  training  for  a  clear  brain 
and  a  stiff  backbone  is  more  to  be  sought  for 
in  school  work  than  the  cultivation  of  a  clean 
heart.  Such  a  statement  as  this  but  puts  in 
form  the  tacit  implication  of  most  psychologies. 
The  modern  mind  does  not  see  as  clearly  as  did 
the  prophet  of  old  that  "the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
that  is  wisdom,  and  to  depart  from  evil  is  un- 
derstanding." Experimental  psychology  has 
not  yet  been  able  to  show  how  it  is  that  feeling 
is  able,  when  by  some  means  the  individual  has 
been  brought  to  change  his  spiritual  attitude 
to  make  that  intellectual  view  which  before 
seemed  reasonable  now  seem  false  and  that  line 
of  action    now   seem    possible  wMck  b^<Q>\^ 
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seemed  so  ImpoBslble,  and  to  so  stimulate  intel- 
lect and  will  as  to  actually  accomplish  that 
which  before  seemed  absolutely  out  of  reach. 
Prof.  William  James  practically  admits  the  en- 
tire failure  of  his  basis  for  the  science  of  psy- 
chology when  he  acknowledges  in  his  *Talks 
to  Teachers''  that  it  can  furnish  no  explanation 
of  this  phenomena  of  feeling  which  is  the  com- 
mon experience  of  all  growing  minds. 

Dr.  Paul  Shorey,  in  his  address  on  ^'Culture 
and  Progress,"  given  immediately  after  Presi- 
dent Lord's  address,  was  able  to  point  out  the 
duty  of  the  school  in  this  matter  and  to  defend 
his  position.  He  showed  that  the  study  of  lit- 
erature and  of  human  thought  as  it  has  found 
expression  in  succeeding  races  during  the  six 
thousand  years  of  recorded  life  would  give  a 
much  safer  basis  for  our  views  of  self-conscious 
activity  than  speculations  with  regard  to  blind 
evolutionary  processes  during  six  million  pre- 
ceeding  years.  Dr.  Shorey  claimed  that  cul- 
ture of  the  mind  secured  through  contact  with 
the  culture  of  the  race  would  give  that  ration- 
ality and  steadying  force  needed  by  the  mind 
to  make  it  reliable  in  its  action  when  brought 
into  contact  with  brilliant  but  perhaps  unstable 
intellectual  concepts  and  emotional  states. 

Another  very  enjoytfble  and  especially  sane 
and  helpful  address  was  delivered  by  Pres. 
W.  G.  Frost,  of  Berea  College,  on  "Our  Con- 
temporary Ancestors."  This  address  came  un- 
der the  general  topic  "The  Relation  of  School 
Studies  to  Life"  and  it  was  a  plea  that  the 
school  do  such  work  as  will  give  more  meaning 
to  life.  Our  contemporary  ancestors  are  thoset 
whether  in  secluded  districts  of  the  country  or 
the  narrow  quarters  of  cities,  who  have  failed 
to  come  in  contact  with  and  receive  the  riches 
of  human  thought  and  the  inspiration  of  human 
accomplishment  through  a  wide  knowledge  of 
human  life.  Under  this  same  general  topic, 
Prof.  W.  J.  Sutherland  gave  an  excellent  paper 
showing  how  geography  may  be  taught  so  as 
to  enrich  the  conceptions  of  life,  and  Principal 
Miss  Grace  Reed  gave  a  vigorous  and  sharp 
criticism  of  many  of  the  '*fads,"  so-called,  as 
not  broad  enough  In  purpose.  She  emphasized 
the  need  of  strong  work  in  literature  and  art  for 
the  common  schools. 

The  following  oflScers  were  elected:  Presi- 
dent, J.  A.  Mercer,  Peoria;  first  vice-president, 
Frank  Darling,  Chicago  Normal  School:  second 
vice-president,  Mrs.  Treadwell,  Chicago;  third 
vice-president,  O.  D.  £dwards. 


QUINQUENNIAL  REPORT  OF  i 
OF  BLOOMINGTON,  ILL.,  190 
J.  E.  Stableton,  Superintend 
The  marked  feature  of  this  report 
sentation  of  the  subjects  of  beautify 
grounds  and  of  nature  study.  Ther 
twenty  excellent  full  page  lllustra 
photograps  of  grounds  and  class  worl 
as  many  more  pictures  of  the  indosl 
manual  training,  and  domestic  sclent 
tion  and  some  good  examples  of  ^chot 
architecture  are  shown  in  the  lUusl 
new  school  houses  erected.  One  o 
discussions  in  the  report  is  that  on 
The  whole  report  abounds  with  th 
devotion  and  sympathy  characterif 
real  teacher.  Everything  is  doni 
through  and  by  the  children.  Not 
posed  on  the  schools.  The  children 
have  a  hand  in  all  that  is  done  w 
beauty  or  utility. 

LOUISVILLE    MEETING    OF    1 

PARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTEN 

Subjects  on  the  Prograk 

thursday,  february  27. 

Topic — Moral  apd  Religious  Educal 

Public  Schools. 

a.  Means  Afforded  by  the  Public  J 

b.  The  Effect  of  Moral  Educatioi 

Civic  Life  of  the  Community. 
Woman's  Part  in  Public  School  E< 
Education  Best  Suited  to  Boys  in  1 

and  High  Schools. 
Education  Best  Suited  to  Girls  in  i 

and  in  the  High  School. 
Evening  Address — The  Study  of  Ai 

American    Schools — Dr.     Sin 

comb. 

WEDNESDAY,   FEBRUARY   28. 

Topic — Means  of  Improving  the  E 
the  Grammar  School. 

a.  Improvement  of  the  Study  Per 

b.  Modifications  in  the  Course  of 

c.  Supervising  Influence  of  Grami 

Principals.  . 

d.  Disscussion  of  Dr.  Newcomb's 

A.  Round  Table,  City  Superintend 
Larger  Cities. 

Leader,   Dr.   Ira   C.   Bender,   Suj 
Primary  Grades,  Buffalo,  N.  ' 

B.  Round  Table,  City  Superintend! 
Medium  and  Smaller  Cities. 
Leader,  James  H.  Phillips,  Superi: 

Schools,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

C.  Round  Table,   State  and  Count 
tendents. 
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C.  p.  Cary,  State  Superintendent  of 
)lic  Instruction,  Madison,  Wis. 
Table    for   the   Discussion   of   Re- 
Spelling. 

Supt.  W.  H.  Elson,  Superintendent 
Schools,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

8:15  P.  M. 
Vddress — ^The  Incorrigible  Child, 
lia  Richman,  District  Superintendent 
khools,  New  York  City. 
-By  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey,  Denver, 

THURSDAY,    MARCH    I. 

)uld  be  the  Basis  for  the  Promotion 
Teachers  and  the  Increase  of  Teach- 

Salaries  ? 

Step  in  the  Salary  Campaign, 
dustrial     Training     in     the     Public 

Form  Best   Suited  to  the   Country 
Id? 

:  Form  Best  Suited  to  the  City  Child? 
is  Related  to  Manual  Training, 
tional  Society  for  the  scientific  study 
ion  holds  its  first  meeting  Monday 
February  26  General  Topic:  The 
of  English  in  Elementary  and  High 

ion  will  be  based  upon  the  society's 
r-book  in  which  George  P.  Brown, 
ngton.  111.,  will  present  a  comprehen- 
{  of  the  general  topic.  Discussion 
upon  the  following  aspects  of  the 

nature  and  function  of  language;  its 
genesis  in  the  race  and  the  individ- 
lamental  general  principles  underly- 
rpose  and  method  in  education, 
juage     and    composition;      purpose, 
ethod,   and   place   in   the   course   of 
so  the  same  treatment  for. 
immar. 
irature. 

:iety  of  College  Teachers  of  Educa- 
'discuss  a  paper  on  "The  Principles 
ation"  by  Professor  John  A. 
el,  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
%  New  York  city. 

lete  program,  with  necessary  changes 
ions,  including  detailed  information 
road  rates,  etc.,  will  be  issued  about 
I,  and  may  be  obtained  upon  appli- 
my  of  the  officers  of  the  Department, 
Mark,  Chairman  of  the  Local  Com- 
>ul8ville,  Ky.,  or  to  Irwin  '-hepard 
Secretary    of  the    N.  E.  A.,   Winona, 


Minn.  The  round  trip  rate  of  one  and  one- 
third  fare  is  granted  on  the  certificate  plan  by 
the  railroads. 


CENSUS  BULLETIN  NO.  26. 

ILLITERACY   IN    THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  just  published 
a  bulletin  discussing  statistics  of  illiteracy. 
This  bulletin  was  written  by  Dr.  Joseph  A. 
Hill,  chief  of  the  division  of  revision  and  re- 
sults in  that  bureau. 

According  to  the  Census  use  of  the  term  an 
illiterate  is  a  person  not  under  10  years  of  age 
who  is  unable  to  write  either  in  English  or  in 
any  other  language.  In  most  cases  the  illiter- 
ate is  also  unable  to  read. 

At  the  census  of  1900  the  number  of  illiter- 
ates enumerated  in  the  United  States,  exclu- 
sive of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  all  other  outlying 
territory,  was  6,180,069.  This  was  approxi- 
mately one-tenth  of  the  population  at  least  10 
years  of  age. 

CITY  COMPARED  WITH  COUNTRY. 

In  this  matter  of  illiteracy  among  children 
the  cities  make  a  much  better  showing  than  the 
rural  districts.  The  line  between  city  and 
country  cannot,  however,  be  very  accurately 
drawn,  because  cities  with  less  than  25,000  in- 
habitants are  not,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
study,  separable  from  the  distinctly  rural  areas. 
In  the  country  as  thus  defined  the  illiteracy 
among  children  is  88.7  per  1,000;  in  the  city, 
using  this  term  to  designate  collectively  cities 
of  over  25,000  inhabitants,  it  is  only  10.4.  The 
contrast  is  least  in  the  North  Atlantic  states. 
In  this  section  child  illiteracy  in  the  city  is  7.8 
and  in  the  country  10.8.  In  the  South  the  dif- 
ference is  very  marked ;  in  the  South  Atlantic 
division,  32.4  and  193.4  for  city  and  country, 
respectively,  and  in  the  South  Central,  44.9 
and  181.3. 

The  greater  illiteracy  in  the  country  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  that  the  regard  for  educa- 
tion is  less  there  than  in  the  city.  One  cause 
of  the  difference  is  the  difficulty  of  providing 
school  facilities  for  a  scattered  country  popula- 
tion. The  development  of  the  school  transpor- 
tation system,  already  inaugurated  in  many 
country  communities,  will  tend  to  remove  this 
disadvantage.  Another  circumstance  also  oper- 
ating to  the  disadvantage  of  the  country  popu- 
lation is  their  small  per  capita  wealth,  which 
necessitates  a  smaller  per  capita  local  appropri- 
ation for  school  purposes.  Realizing  that  a 
certain  amount  of  public  instruction  is  indis- 
pensable for  the  general  good  of  the  state,  leg- 
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islatures  in  many  states  have  imposed  a  state 
school  tax.  This  system,  by  which  the  wealth- 
ier school  districts  are  made  to  assist  the 
poorer,  will  naturally  tend  to  lessen  the  differ- 
ence between  city  and  country  in  the  matter 
of  illiteracy. 

ILLITERACY  AMONG  CHILDREN. 

In  this  bulletin  special  attention  is  devoted 
to  the  illiteracy  among  children  which  reflects 
present  educational  conditions  and  thus  affords 
a  basis  for  a  comparison  of  the  efficiency  of 
public  elementary  school  systems  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  and  among  different 
classes  of  population.  The  state  in  which  there 
is  the  least  illiteracy  among  children  lo  to  14 
years  of  age  (3.4  per  1,000)  is  Nebraska. 


QUESTIONNAIRE       IN       KE       PUBLIC 
SCHOOL    TEACHERS'    RETIRE- 
MENT ANNUITY  AND  PEN- 
SION SYSTEMS. 

1.  Do  you  believe  in  the  principle  of  a  re- 
tirement annuity  or  pension  system  for  aged 
and  invalid  public  school  teachers? 

2.  Will  you  kindly  state,  briefly,  your  rea- 
sons pro  or  con  ? 

3.  Who,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  greater  bene- 
ficiary of  a  retirement  annuity  system  that  re- 
lieves the  schools  of  teachers  of  impaired 
efficiency?  Is  it  the  schools — 1.  e.,  the  people, 
eth  State,  the  community — or  the  teachers 
themselves?   Your  reasons. 

4.  Should  the  pension  be  provided  by  the 
teachers,  or  the  State,  or  the  jchool  district? 
In  other  words,  ought  the  fund  to  be  a  charge 
upon  the  teachers,  or  upon  the  pv;ople  at  large  ? 
Or  should  it  be  contributed  by  both  teachers 
and  people? 

5.  Who  should  l)c  eligible  to  membership  in 
such  a  fund?  (This  question  does  not  mean, 
"who  should  be  eligible  to  pension  or  an- 
nuity?" which  matter  is  dealt  with  under 
queries  8-15,  but  what  superintendents,  super- 
visors, teachers,  teacher-clerks,  etc.,  ought  to 
be  privileged  to  join  the  fund.-') 

6.  Should  membership  in  the  fund  be  volun- 
tary, or  ought  it  to  be  compulsory  on  all  teach- 
ers; including  superintendents,  assistant  su- 
perintendents, supervisors,  principals,  special 
teachers  and  teacher-clerks? 

7.  What  percentage  of  salary  ought  members 
to  contribute? 

8.  How  should  amount  of  annuity  be  regu- 
lated? What  ought  to  be  its  amount?  Fixed 
by  what  standards?  What  minimum?  What 
maximum? 


9.  On  what  conditions  ought  annuity 
granted?  For  disability?  For  age?  For 
of  teaching  service?  For  age  and  teachi 
vice  combined?  etc. 

10.  Should  a  minimum  of  service  co 
with  mental  or  physical  incapacity  (to 
to  earn  a  sufficient  livelihood?)  be  coi 
precedent  to  retirement  or  annuity? 

11.  Ought  the  rules  to  permit  a  tea 
be  retired  on  annuity  on  his  or  her  < 
after  a  specified  term  of  service?  o 
certain  age  combined  with  a  certain  t 
service?  If  so,  what  should  these  ag 
terms  of  service  be: — 

For  men? 
For  women? 

12.  Should  retirement  for  age  be  < 
sory?  If  so,  at  what  age,  and  conditio 
what  term  of  service: — 

For  men? 
For  women? 

13.  Or,  ought  disability  to  be  a  cond 
all  cases? 

14.  Should  retirement  on  annuity  be 
tary  or  compulsory? 

15.  If  in  some  cases  voluntary,  and  in 
compulsory,  name  the  circumstances  tha 
to  govern  either  method. 

16.  Do  you  favor  a  retirement  system 
New  Jersey)  applying  to  every  public 
teacher  in  the  State;  or  a  system  for  t 
in  certain  cities,  or  cities  of  a  certain  els 

17.  If  you  favor  the  latter  system,  wh 
vision  is  to  be  made  for  aged  and  in 
country  teachers?  How  are  the  < 
schools  to  be  relieved  of  instructors  v 
reason  of  age  or  infirmity,  are  no  long 
to  render  efficient  service? 

Kindly  answer  the  foregoing  qifesti 
number,  and  send  reply  to  (Miss)  El 
A.  Allen,  secretary,  1217  Garden  strec 
boken,  N.  J.  As  the  period  is  brief  in 
our  renort  must  be  orepared,  an  early  t 
ance  with  our  request  will  be  gjeatly 
ciated. 


MAIN     FEATURES    OF    THE    NEW    JERSEY 
SCHOOL  teachers'  RETIREMENT  FUND  1 
— ENACTED   MARDH    II,   1896 ;    FIRS' 
ANNUITY  GRANTED  DEC  3,  1897. 

Title — "The  Board  of  Trustees  * 
Teachers'  Retirement  Fund."  Adminis 
a  board  consisting  of  three  members 
State  Board  of  Education,  the  State  S 
tendent.  and  three  teachers  elected  by  th 
Teachers'  Association.  The  State  Tr 
is  ex-officio  treasurer.     Membership  is 
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perintendent,  supervisor,  prin- 
teacher-clerk  in  the  public  or 
I  New  Jersey.  Dues  are  re- 
:h  salary  payment  and  remit- 
the  State  Treasurer.  They 
ew  Jersey  teachers  were  ?iven 
:o  join  on  a  salary-deduction 
;  (2)  At  present  those  who 
more  than  a  total  of  ten  years 
;  per  cent. ;  (3)  Persons  join- 
ive  served  more  than  ten  and 
years  must  pay  two  per  cent,; 
have  tauRrht  fifteen  years  or 
a  satisfactory  medical  exami- 
ey  may  join  on  the  two  per 
:  law  permits  the  fund  to  be 
onation,  legacy,  gift,  bequest, 
vise.  Annuities  are  half  pav 
maximum  $600;  less  one  per 
>r  the  fund),  subject  to  a  pro 
t  at  any  time  there  shall  not 
Is  on  hand  to  pav  in  full,  and 
disability  after  not  less  than 
.ching  in  New  Jersey.  Before 
y  be  drawn,  the  beneficiary 
nto  the  fund  an  amount  equal 
T  cent,  of  one  year's  average 
>t  five  years.  Members  whose 
annuity  have  been  granted  by 
make  up  the  balance  due  in 
.ny  member  who  shall  honor- 
teaching  in  New  Jersey,  ex- 
tant, after  contributing  to  the 
or  more,  may  draw  out  one- 
nt  paid  into  the  fund  without 

and  nine  annuities  have  been 
1  and  90  women),  to  whom 
)enefits  amounting  to  $93,754; 
plus  of  $85,000  has  been  ac- 
1  the  teachers  arc  trying  to 
before  January  i. 


EDUCATION,  ITS   PROB- 
PU0CESSE8.    By  J.  A.  H. 
Professor  of  Pedagogy,  North- 
Hate   Normal.     326  P.  Scott, 
;o.,  Chicago. 

;m8  to  require  of  the  elemen- 
t  he  consider  his  work  not  so 
or  a  science,  as  a  practice  and 
le  teacher,  like  the  practicing 
r,  architect,  etc.,  may  be  con- 


trolled Id  his  work  largely  by  the  present 
''conscious  aim  of  society.''  For  a  practice  so 
conditioned,  the  field  of  investigation  in  search 
of  guiding  principles  is  not  wide  nor  diflScnlt. 
The  pattern  Is  given  and  it  Is  only  necessary  to 
determine  the  means  for  doing  this  set  task. 
Consciousness,  as  it  awakens  and  develops  In 
the  child,  is  to  be  so  environed  and  stimulated 
as  to  arrive  at  the  fixed  goal. 

The  book  is  constructive  with  reference  to 
this  end.  Its  discussions  are  based  on  the  hy- 
pothesis of  the  motor  origin,  more  or  less  di- 
rect, of  all  consciousness.  The  child's  self  ac- 
tivity is  to  be  organized  in  harmony  with  ''the 
social  aim"  by  properly  directed  motor-sugges. 
tion,  conscious  Imitation,  and  world  re  creation, 
through  discovery  and  in vention,  and  by  proper 
feelings  created  through  discipline  and  envir- 
onment. 

On  this  basis  most  of  the  standard  practices 
of  the  school  in  method,  selection  of  subject 
matter,  and  discipline  are  shown  to  be  goodi 
and  the  newer  practices  of  increased  motor  ac- 
tivities, attention  to  socializing  industries,  and 
to  art  and  dramatic  training,  are  defended. 

Of  course  the  author  Is  careful  to  state  that 
the  mind  or  consciousness  is  more  than  this 
"structure  and  tendency"  of  nervous  organiza- 
tion which  results  from  reactive  motor  impulses 
or  instincts.  This  more,  however,  seems  to  be 
regarded  simply  as  a  racial  characteristic,  giv- 
ing man  the  power  to  carry  on  the  more  com- 
plex community  life  of  human  society  in  ac. 
cordance  with  herlditary  instincts,  not  so  very 
different  from  those  which  enable  birds  to  build 
their  nests  and  animals  to  care  for  their  safety, 
though  with  greater  possibilities  of  individual 
variations.  There  is  little  hint  that  man's  self 
consciousness  may  connect  him  as  an  individ- 
ual with  the  rationality  of  the  world  and  lead 
each  one  to  hold  himself  responsible  to  the  uni- 
verse in  its  embodied  or  creating  personality, 
rather  than  to  the  tenets  of  any  particular  so- 
cial standard. 

The  author  in  his  chapters  on  "stages  of 
knowledge'*  discusses  "Judgment  forming  and 
opinion,  making,"  "Casual  thinking  and  the 
formation  of  personal  attitudes,"  as  well  as 
"Logical  thinking  and  systematization,"  but 
with  acknowledged  limitation  to  the  capacities 
of  the  child  in  elementary  schools.  This  ca- 
pacity is  barely  adequate  for  the  simplest  atti- 
tude of  personal  responsibility  In  home  and 
school.  The  author,  therefore,  is  not  called 
upon  to  deal  with  higher  stages  of  the  educa- 
tive process,  in  which  the  aim  Is  set  up  of  se- 
curing freedom  for  the  individual  as  a  rational. 
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self-determining  being  through  hie  power  to 
re-create  or  recognize  a  rational  and  self-deter- 
mined universe.  The  thought  of  education  as 
producing  the  actual  ^volution  of  the  individ- 
ual from  a  state  lilce  that  of  primitive  man  just 
awakening  into  self-consciousness  to  the  stage 
of  him  who  puts  questions  to  the  universe  in  a 
brave  endeavor  to  think  Qod-s  thoughts  after 
Him,  is  repugnant  to  the  author,  it  would  seem. 
He  has  nothing  to  say  of  the  dangers  of  arrested 
development,  and  repudiates  what  is  known  as 
the  recapitulation  theory,  at  least  so  far  as  it  is 
concerned  with  formal  discipline. 

Mr.  Keith  has  given  a  highly  analytic  treat- 
ment of  the  subject.  If  the  reader  is  to  unite 
it  all  into  a  concrete  body  of  knowledge,  it  will 
probably  be  necessary  after  reading  the  book 
through,  chapter  by  chapter,  to  re-read  large 
portions  together,  so  as  to  organize  a  whole  out 
of  the  parts. 

The  author  has  appreciated  this  diflSculty 
and  has  given  in  an  appendix  a  very  complete 
analytical  summary  by  chapters  of  the  entire 
book.  There  is  also  a  full  general  index.— 
Q.A.B. 


AMERICAN    PIONEERS.     By   William   A. 

Mowry  and  Blanche  S.  Mowry.     363  pages. 

Illustrated.      Silver,    Burd^tt    &    Company, 
Publishers,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago. 

This  book  presents  material  unusual  to 
class-room  use.  In  the  first  part,  which  is  de- 
voted to  Pioneers  of  Civilization,  we  find  titles 
such  as  William  Blackstone,  Pierre  d'lberville 
David  Crockett,  and  John  A.  Sutter;  and  in 
the  second  part,  classified  as  Pioneers  of  Re- 
form, the  biography  ranges  from  John  Har- 
vard to  Samuel  Armstrong,  and  from  John 
Eliot  to  John  B.  Gough. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  arrangement,  while  bio- 
graphical throughout,  shows  in  Part  I  the 
country's  growth  both  historically  and  geo- 
graphically; in  Part  II  the  developments  of 
some  of  its  most  important  problems  and  insti- 
tutions. The  stories  are  full  of  action,  inci- 
dent and  anecdote.  As  one  reads,  the  country 
becomes  peopled  with  living  men  and  women 
of  different  ideals  and  ambitions,  each  life  the 
center  of  a  separate  play;  yet  all  part  of  a 
great  scene  of  national  action. 

The  book  contains  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  illustrations,  carefully  selected.  It  is  a 
most  attractive  addition  to  the  series,  Amer- 
ica's Great  Men  and  Their  Deeds.  It  is  an 
admirable  supplementary  reader  for  the  fifth 
and  sixth  grades. 


PAINTER'S,  GREAT  PEDAGOGICAL  ES- 
SAYS. By  V.  N.  Painter,  A.M.,  D.D.. 
Professor  in  Roanoke  College,  Author  of  "*^ 
History  of  Education,"  etc.  Cloth,  i2mo>^ 
426  pages.  Price  $1.25.  American  600I9 
Company,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chfi 
cago. 

This  volume  introduces  the  student  to  th^ 
principal  documents  of  educational  histor-;: 
from  Plato  to  Spencer.  Every  importa..^ 
phase  of  education  receives  consideration.  1^5 
lections  from  twenty-six  of  the  world's  grei  , 
est  educators  are  given,  prefaced  in  each 
stance  by  a  brief  biographical  sketch.  '^Ki 
book  will  meet  the  demand  among  stud^^ 
of  educational  history  for  an  acquainta^^^ 
with  the  original  sources  of  education,  and  -x^r 
form  an  acceptable  and  useful  volume  su^^J^ 
mentary  to  any  standard  history  of  education 


MATHER'S  CAESAk  EPISODES  FROAf 
THE  GALLIC  AND  CIVIL  WARS.  Edi- 
ted by  Maurice  W.  Mather,  Ph.D.,  formerly 
Instructor  in  Latin  in  Harvard  University. 
Cloth,  i2mo.,  549  pages.  Price  $1.25.  Amer- 
ican Book  Company,  New  York,  Cincinnati 
and  Chicago. 

This  volume  furnishes  some  of  the  most  ic^ 
teresting  and  instructive  portions  of  Cacsaf 
writings,  which  have  hitherto  been  little  rc^ 
in  schools.  The  sections  on  the  Gallic  War  a^ 
equivalent  in  amount  to  the  first  four  boote 
From  the  Civil  War  about  two-thirds  as  mu^ 
is  taken,  including  Curio's  disastrous  Africa 
campaign  and  the  struggle  between  Caesar  ai:= 
Pompey.    To  faciliate  references,  all  chapter 
are  numbered  as  in  complete  editions  of  Caes€ 
The  notes  on  the  last  three  books  of  the  GaP 
War  and  on  the  Civil  War  are  especially  hM 
Those  on  the  first  and  second  books  of  t:: 
Gallic  War  are  adapted  to  the  needs  of  class 
which  began  their  study  of  Caesar  with  eith^ 
book.     The  introduction  contains  the  lives 
Caesar   and    Pompey,    a    brief    treatment 
Caesar's  army,  and  a  list  of  books  useful 
the  study  of  Caesar.    An  innovation  which  ^ 
meet  with  general  favor  is  the  printing  in 
in   the    vocabulary   of   the   principal   parts 
verbs   and   the   genitive   of   nouns,   except:^ 
the    first   conjugation    of   verbs   and   in  ^ 
nouns  of  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  de^ 
sions  as  oflfer  no  possibility  of  itiistake. 
book  is  abundantly  supplied  with  illustrate 
maps,  and  plans. 
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VM 


fill  MeitiN  wi  imiMas  Nitittt  Secofld-llanil  ScInoI  funiitire 


11  not  all  persons  who  are  delinquent  in  the 
lent  of  their  subscription  to  this  magazine 
;  at  their  first  opportunity? 


UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL, 
e  Bureau  of  University  Travel,  offers  some 
attractive  and  conveniently  arranged  tours 
nrope,  including  Greece  and  Egypt  if 
ed.  The  opportunities  are  unexcelled  for 
'  and  appreciation  of  what  is  and  has  been 
ese  lands  of  history  and  of  art  treasures, 
mmmer  tours  are  arranged  to  start  at  dif- 
t  dates  from  June  9  to  June  80. 
>fessor  Powers  gives  lectures  on  historical 
cts  in  England,  Paris,  Venice,  Florence, 
3,  and  Athens.  Dr.  Willard  and  Dr.  Bab- 
lecture  on  art  in  Paris,  Venice,  Florence, 
[iome.  Pres.  C.  E.  Shelton,  of  Iowa,  Pro- 
r  M.  V.  0*8hea  of  Wisconsin,  and  Sculptor 
lo  Taft,  of  Chicago,  have  been  added  to 
!cture  force  for  this  season's  travel.  Ad- 
the  Boston  oflHce,  201  Clarendon  Street, 
16  full  announcement. 


:OLN'S  AND  WASHINGTON'S  BIRTH- 
DAYS. 
3bruary  is  the  month  of  hero  worship  in 
-ica  and  a  good  deal  of  responsibility  rests 

school  teachers  to  see  that  their  pupils 
npressed  with  the  full  significance  of  why 
»ld  February  12  and  22  sacred. 
1  teachers  want  to  instill  in  their  pupils  a 
sense  of  patriotism  and  there  is  no  doubt 
rhat  the  most  effective  means  of  doing  this 
issociate  as  closely  as  possible  all  great 
and  noble  deeds  with  the  stars  and  stripes, 
flag  should  be  in  every  school  room  or  on 
'  school  house,  if  not  constantly,  at  least 
such  occasions  as  when  we  do  honor  to  our 
men  and  we  want  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
»rs  to  a  plan  whereby  they  can  get  a  large  flag 
lendid  quality  without  trouble  or  expense. 
Mail  Order  Flag  Co.,  of  Anderson,  Indi- 
n\\\  send  to  any  teacher  who  writes  for 
thirty -five  flag  buttons  or  stick  pins,  to  be 
sed  of  by  the  pupils,  for  ten  cents  each. 
B  thirty-five  pins  are  furnished  free,  with 
mderstanding  that  when  they  are  all  sold 
proceeds— $8.50— shall  be  sent  to  the  Mail 
r  Flag  Co.,  in  payment  for  a  beautiful  fast 
ed  flag,  eight  feet  long  and  five  feet  wide, 
le  emblematic  flag  buttons  are  very  at- 
ve  and  children  find  no  difficulty  in  sell- 
[lem  to  their  parents  or  friends  at  10  cents 

The  boys  will  want  them  for  their  coat 
I  and  the  girls  for  shirt  waist  sets. 
''e  know  of  so  many  teachers  who  have 
»d  out  this  plan  successfully  that  we  urge 
s  to  take  it  up.  It  is  not  only  an  easy  way 
t  a  flag  which  will  be  a  source  of  inspira- 
to  children  for  years  to  come,  but  it  also 
is  a  pleasant  diversion  from  the  routine  of 
►1  work  and  interests  the  pupils  for  two  or 
days  while  the  buttons  are  being  sold. 
6  suggest  that  our  readers,  who  are  inter- 
in  getting  a  flag,  write  to  this  company  at 


The  Board  of  Education  of  the  city 
of  St.  Louis  offers  for  sale  several 
thousand  second-hand  pupils'  desks 
of  various  make,  also  a  number  of 
teachers'  desks  and  chairs,  all  in  good 
order;  they  will  be  disposed  ofj  at 
very  low  prices  in  order  to  malce 
room.  For  particulars  and  pnces, 
address, 

J.  A.  LONG,  Supply  Commissioner 
aij  Board  of  Education  Bulldlnar.        ST.  LOUIS,  MO 


Souvenir  Post  Card  Collectors 

looo  dlffferent  subjacts  embracing  photograph^ 
cards  of  eminent  people.  Burnt  Leather  Valefmine 
cards  (new);  Comics  big  variety .  Colored  designs, 
Cities,  Resorts.  Art  and  Statuary  subJecU  from  ail 
over  the  world.  100  beautiful  designs.  10c  Stkmps 
taken.       J.  McELLEAN,  116  Nassau  St  New  York 


SPECIAL  SALE  OF  SHEET  MUSIC. 

LATEST  N.  Y.  vocal  and  Instrumental  successes 
postpaid  for  20c  each  or  6  for  II— Teasing.  In  the 
Shade  of  the  Old  Apple  Tree,  Would  you  Care, 
Yankee  Doodle  Ii€>v.  Good  Bye  Little  Girl,  Good 
Bye.  A  Little  Boy  Called  Taps.  Blue  Bell,  Keep  a 
Oosy  Corner  In  Your  Heart  For  Me,  Every  Little 
BitiJelDR,  Mamma's  Boy,— «  for  $1.  Address  Virgil 
Music  Co.,    182y  Prospect  avenue.   New  York. 

10-13-14-10 


SIN6!  SING!  SING!  SING! 

8,  8,  8,  8,  EIGHT  BOOKS  8, 8, 8,  8, 

Beautiful,  Sonl-Inspiring  Melodies!  Also  Report 
and  Promotion  Cards,  and  other  Supplies.  Send 
for  circulars.        :::::::: 

Address,  S.  C.  HANSON  &  CO.Williamspokt,  Ind 


WANTED. 

December  Numbers  of  School 
and  Home  Education. 


The  call  for  the  December  number,  1905, 
outran  our  supply.  We  will  extend  the  sub- 
scription two  months  for  those  who  will  send 
us  the  last  issue.  Put  your  name  on  the  wrap- 
per and  credit  will  be  given  you.  Postage  is 
two  cents.    Address 


SCHOOL  AND  HOME  EDUCATION, 


9loomington, 


U\Viwk\» 
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Harvard  University 
j.iyii.>jw..t.8.    Summer  School. 

College  courses  In  Archaeology,  Architecture,  Astron- 
omY,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Economics,  Education,  Elo- 
'^  I^anguages,  Mathematics, 


ttyv 
cutioa.   Geology,   Hisi 


,  „^,  torvv    „     „     , 

Music,  Philosophy,  Physical  Education,  Physics,  Psy- 
chology, Pure  Design,  Shopwork,  and  Surveying. 

For  information  address  J.  It,  I<OVE,  16  University 
Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass        N.  S.  SHAI^GR,  Chairman. 

Jll[  ILLINOIS  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

I  a  Annual  Session  Begins  September  4. 1908. 
Academic  Course  continues  throughout  the  year. 

MEDICAL  COURSE:  — Four 
Terms  of  three  months  each. 
September  to  January.  Janu- 
ary to  May,  and  May  to  Sei>- 
tcmber. 

SUMMER  TERM:  — May  to 
September.  During  this  term 
hundreds  of  school  teachers 
yearly  avail  themseives  of 
the   opportunity   to  attend  a 


TEACHERS' 

SCHOOL 

OF 

MEDICINE 

AND 

PHARMACY 

During  the 

SUMMER 

at 
CHICAGO. 


regular  Medical  College, 
where  full  credit  is  given  for 
all  work  completed,  the  same 
as  a  winter  term  All  labora- 
tories modernly  equipped.  Out 
door  clinics  open  all  day,  with 
an  abundance  of  material. 
Hospital  and  Vrainlng  School 
for  Nurses  in  connection. 

Summer  Pharmacy  Course  For  Teachers 
April  to  October. 

Apply  for  Catalogue  and  Information  to 

ILLINOIS  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

i8a-i9o  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 


THE  rtACillLLAN 
PBDAQOaiCAL    LIBRARY 

16  Volumes  4700  Pages 

and  one  year's  subscription  to 

AMERICAN    EDUCATION 

a  magazine  of  quality  for  teachers  of  all  grades, 
principals  and  superintendents. 

$1.00  Cash    fi.oo  Per  Month 

for  eleven  months. 

Illustreted  Pemphlet  Free. 


MONTHS'  TRIAL 
SUBSCRIPTION 


25c 


AHBI^ICAN    EDUCATION 

81   Chapel  St.       Albany,  N.  Y. 


THE  ROTARY. 

Will  furnish  you  just  the  selections  you  need 
each  month  for  your  reading  classes.  Here 
are  some  of  the  selections  in  the  October 
Issue:  Birds,  Burroughs;  Isles  of  Greece. 
Byron;  The  American  Plagf,  Drake;  Gluck's 
Visitors,  Hawthorne,  Today,  Carlisle;  Lead, 
Kindly  Ll(?ht,  Newman;  Maize,  the  Nation^s 
Emblem,  Thaxter;  Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk; 
The  Kitten  and  the  Falling  Leaves,  Words- 
worth; October's  Party;  How  the  Leaves 
Came  Down;  and  a  dozen  others,  all  care- 
fully graded.  Subscription  price,  50  cents 
a  yesLT.    Single  copies,  5  cents.    Address, 

THE  ROTARY,  Lisbon,  N.  D. 


once,  80  as  to  be  prepared  to  decorate  for  Lin- 
coln'SvBnd  Washington's  birthdays.  It  will  not 
be  long  before  Decoration  Day  is  here  again 
either.  Just  address  the  Mail  Order  Flag  Co., 
Anderson,  Ind.,  requesting  the  buttons  and 
mentioning  this  paper.  They  will  be  sent  free, 
all  charges  paid. 

SAN     FRANCISCO     PREPARING     FOR 
THE  N.E.A. 

The  General  Committee  at  San  Francisco 
having  in  charge  the  interests  of  the  next 
N.  E.  A.  convention  meeting,  July  9-13,  1906, 
have  appointed  the  following  Executive  Com- 
mittee, each  member  of  which  is  chairman  of 
a  sub-committee  having  in  charge  specific  in- 
terests, as  follows : 

Rufiis  P.  Jennings,  Chairman,  25  New  Mont- 
gomery St.,  San  Francisco. 

Alfred  Roncovieri,  President  of  the  San 
Francisco  Board  of  Education,  Chairman  of 
Committee  on  Reception. 

Thomas  J.  Kirk,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Sacrimento,  Cal,  Chairman 
of  Committee  on  Excursions  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

P.  H.  McCarthy,  President  of  San  Francisco 
Building  Trades  Council,  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittee on  Halls. 

Fred  J.  Koster,  President  of  California  Bar- 
rel Company,  Chairman  of  Committee  on 
Police. 

William  H.  Langdon,  Superintendent  of  San 
Francisco  Public  Schools,  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittee on  Program. 

W.  L.  Crowall,  President  of  W.  L.  Crowall 
Company,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Hotels 
and  Accommodations. 

James  A.  Barr,  President  of  California 
Teachers'  Association,  Stockton,  Cal.,  Chair- 
man of  Committee  on  Membership. 

R.  B.  Hale,  Treasurer  of  Hale  Brothers, 
Chairman  of  Committee  on  Publicity  and 
Printing. 

Marcus  L.  Gerstle,  of  Thomas  Gerstle  & 
Frick,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Finance. 

Dr.  George  K.  Frink,  President  of  Thomas 
Downing  Company,  Chairman  of  Committee 
on  Decorations. 

A.  H.  MacDonald,  Principal  of  Lincoln 
Evening  School,  Chairman  of  Committee  on 
Registration  and  Information. 

The  Western  Passenger  Association  and  the 
Central  Passenger  Association  have  taken  action 
concurring  in  the  rates  and  ticket  conditions 
granted  by  the  Trans-continental  Association, 
of  one  fare  plus  $2.00  N.  E.  A.  membership  for 
the  round  trip. 
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IX 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  SCHOOLS 


Holbrook'i  NottUud  Heroei.    ]iit  PiUiskcd 

A  third  reading  book,  telltng  the  stories  of  Fridtbjof  and  Beowalf.  Bt 
the  author  of  *^he  Hiawatha  Primer"  and  **The  Book  of  Nature  Myths.^' 

Tappaa'i  Skort  Hiitory  of  EtgUtd'i  Litentvre  ..... 

By  the  author  of  ••Our  Country's  Story"  and  ^'England's  Story."  This 
book  is  planned  to  provide  worX  for  a  one-year's  coupe  in  the  subject. 

Pafe't  Ckicf  Anfiriut  Poeti.    Jut  Piblisked  ..... 

A  selection  of  tne  best  poetry  of  the  leading  American  Poets,  with  notes. 
blograpQical  sketches,  reference  lists,  etc.  Compiled  by  the  editor  of 
**BrltUh  Poets  of  the  tOth  Century." 

Latest  Issues  in  t&e  Riverside  Literature  Series. 


1.35 


«-75 


Spciier'i  Tke  Faene  Qieei,  Book  I  -  -  -  -  Pa.  .30    Clo. 

Edited  by  Martha  Hale  Shackford,  Ph.  D.,  instructor  in  English  Litera- 
ture in  Wellesley  College.    No.  160. 

Dickei'i  A  Tale  of  Two  Gitiei  -----  Pa.  .4s    Clo. 

Edlied  by  R.  Adelaide  Witham,  recently  Head  of  the  English  Department 
CiaRsicai  High  School,  Providence,  B.  L    No.  161. 

Skakeapcar'iHctry  V.  Pa.  .15    Clo. 

Edited  by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr.,  Professor  of  English  in  Union  Col- 
lege.   No.  163. 

Tke  RiTcnide  Uttratvre  ScrtcB  -  •iSto.75 

Containing  4Sof  the  College  Requirements  (10O6-t911),  and  nearly  150  num- 
bers for  reading  in  the  grades  or  the  high  school. 


40 


50 
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BOSTON 


HOUGHTON.  MIFFLIN  6  CO. 

NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


You  can  get  a 

Beautiful 

FLAG 

FREE 

Ym  Will  NMd  On*  for  Washington's  and  Unaaln's  Birthdays 

XUhy  not  try  our  plan  f 

IT  IS   SmPLE,   EASY,   SURE. 

Drop  us  a  postal  card  and  we  will  send 


— ^ ^ „  _ —  prepaid  86  of  our  emblematic  flag  buttons. 

Thev  are  made  in  national  colors,  ivory  finish,  stick  pin  backs.  You  give  these  to  your 
pupils  and  they  sell  them  to  their  parents  and  friends  for  10c  each. 

You  send  us  the  money  aad  we  send  you  inunediately,  all  charges  prepaid,  a 

BEAUTIFUL  UNITi3>  STATES  FLAG— Absolutely  Firee. 

The  flag  is  regulation  size,  eight  feet  long,  flve  feet  wide,  and  is  made  of  good  material, 
sewed  stars  and  stripes— suitable  for  indoor  or  outdoor  use— 45  stars  properly  placed; 
warranted  not  to  fade. 

The  buttons  are  very  pretty— men  and  boys  wear  them  in  the  lapel  of  their  coats. 
Girls  wear  them  for  shirt  waist  sets. 

You  can  readily  sell  them  in  a  few  days. 

We  can  reffei  you  to  teachers  in  jrour  own  State.  Very  likely  la  your  own  or 
adjacent  coantles,  who  hare  recelyed  flags  from  us  by  this  pmn. 

Your  patrons  will  appreciate  your  spirit  of  patriotism  and  cheerfully  bay  the  buttons 
to  enable  you  to  get  a  flag  for  their  school. 

Better  talk  it  over  with  your  pupils  and  writs  for  the  bottons  to^^day. 

Mtt.  ORDER  run  COMPANY,  1016  MwMm  SlrMl,  ANDERSON.  HHNANA. 
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AN  AGENCY  THAT 
RECOMMENDS... 

DAI  ICnDIIIA  **  at  the  other  side  of  the  continent 
UALirUnlllA  from  Syracuse  and  Colorado  is  more 
than  half  way;  yet  when  a  trainioi;  teacher  was 
wanted  for  the  summer  session  of  the  Denver  normal 
and  application  was  made  10  this  afrencT,  the  best  fit 
was  Mrs.  Frances  £.  Holden  of  Redlands,  California, 
who  wrote  March  17, 1905,  **I  have  been  elected  at  a 
salary  of  $40  a  weelc."  This  is  another  Illustration  of 
the  rang-e  of  the  work  of  this  A^rency.  We  have 
been  so  long-  in  the  work  TA  that  teachers  all  over  the 
and  are  so  well-known  I U  country  recogrnize  this 
airency  as  the  most  efficient  means  of  gettinff  into  re- 
lation with  the  work  for  which  they  are  best  fitted. 
We  have  placed  presidents  in  the  Florida  State  agri- 
cultural collegre  and  in  the  Oreg-on  State  University. 
There  is  not  a  state  or  territory  except  Alaska  where 
teachers  we  have  placed  are  not  now  at  work  and  ready 
to  say  a  (food  word  for  this  affency,  and  pAI  AD  Afin 
to  call  upon  it  for  teachers  or  for  places  UULUIlllllU 

from  Main  to  California,  via 
CnilDTCCII  in  one  city,  seems  like  a  wholesale  order 
I  UUnJ  cell  for  teachers,  but  one  superintendent 
lately  wrote  ns,  **We  have  found  your  candidates  so 
satisfactory  in  the  past  that  we  have  resolved  to  entrust 
the  filling-  of  our  vacancies  practically  to  you.  There 
are  14  places, »«  follows:  ♦  ♦  ♦  Now  we  want  you  to 
select  the  best  candidates  for  each  olace  with  alter- 
nates in  case  we  should  ly  jection  or  should  fait  to 
have  some  personal  ob- 111  secure  one  recommended. 
We  will  look  them  up  visit  them  as  far  as  possible 
and  take  early  action  so  that  they  will  not  be  snapped 
up  elsewhere  while  we  are  deliberating.  I  need  not  say 
that  this  will  mean  a  g^ood  deal  to  you  if  you  succeed 


in  g-ivinor  us  14  g-ood  teachers."  He  will  g-et  the  best 
work  this  airency  can  do,  and  will  find  OyC  PITY 
that  we  can  select  intelligrently  from  a  UllC  Uil  I 


wide  rancre  and  send  14  fine  teachers  to 
Cf2QCI2inilQ  teachers  are  in  g-reat  demand:  not  in 
CUnCulUUO  the  modern  sense  of  the  term  but  in 
its  etymoloflrical  sense— teachers  who  aredlstiniruished 
from  the  crowd  of  teachers,  who  do  work  not  fairly 
well  but  notably  well,  whom  the  principal  refers  to  as 
**one   teacher  I  can  always  depend  upon,**  and  the 

?upils  say,  *'In  her  room  yon  can*t  help  learning^.** 
'here  have  always  been  such  teachers,  but  they  have 
never  before  been  so  recogrnized  and  called  for  as  now. 
Employers  are  be- Tr  An  lie  n0  sal  ary  to  the 
crining-  to  fit  the  I  LMunCnu  teacher,  not  the 
teacher  to  the  salary.  Sup*t  Davy  of  East  Orang-e,  N. 
J.,  asked  ns  the  other  day  for  a  teacher  of  German  at 
$1,000,  $1,100  the  second  year.  We  telegraphed  to  three 
teacbers  and  two  of  them  refused  to  consider  it,  yet  it 
is  only  within  three  years  that  either  of  them  had  as 
much  as  $600.  Girls  four  or  five  years  out  of  colleire  did 
not  refuse  $1,000  places  five  years  agro,  but  superior 
teachers  can  command  larire  salaries  now  ~  — 

for   they   have    learned    that    they   are 


ut  superior 

WANTED 


8END  FOR  CIRCULAR 
THE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  AGENCY. 

C.  W.  BARDEEN,  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


A  $5.00  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 


Fourteen  volumes,  delivered  free.  This  is 
an  excellent  selection  of  books  for  a  district 
school.  Stories  of  Pioneer  and  Indian  life, 
children's  stories,  biography,  and  history. 
There  are  books  for  the  little  ones  and  books 
for  older  readers.  Send  for  our  full  descrip- 
tive   catalogue.    Address 

The  Public  School  Publishing  Co. 

Bloomington,  Illinois. 


DEAN  GEORGE  F.  JAMES. 

Dr.  George  F.  James  is  one  of  the  youngtr 
men  now  coming  to  the  front  ranks  In  edoct* 
tional  leadership.  He  prepared  himself  thor- 
oughly for  the  profession  of  teaching,  with 
special  training  for  normal  and  college  teac&> 
ing  of  pedagogy.  For  several  years  he  hi» 
been  the  professor  of  pedagogy  in  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Minnesota  and  now  t^t  the  unlversi^ 
directors  have  decided  to  establish  a  college  of 
education  Dr.  James  has  been  elected  as  Dean 
and  will  organize  the  new  department  at  once; 


WANTED— Degkmbeb  Numbers   of  Scuoob 

AND  Home  Education. 

The  call  for  the  December  number,  1901, 
outran  our  supply.  We  wi  1  extend  the  sub- 
scription two  months  for  those  who  will  send 
us  the  last  issue.  Put  your  name  on  the  wrap- 
per and  credit  will  be  given  you  Postage  b 
two  cents.  Address  School  and  Home  Educi- 
tion,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 


The  Magazines. 


THE   SCHOOL   CITY. 

WORKINGS  OF   A   NEW   EXPERIMENT  IN   THE  SELF- 
GOVERNMENT   OF  THE   YOUNG. 

[From  an  "Open  Letter'  by  Frank  Parsons 
in  the  January  Cctitury.] 

The  writer  was  present  a  few  weeks  t{KD 
when  the  first  school  city  was  organized  in 
Boston  by  Wilson  L.  Gill,  the  inventor  and 
founder  of  the  system.  There  were  700  pupils, 
all  ffirls,  of  the  irrHnimar  KJ'Rde?*.  They  wt-n* 
delighted  with  the  plan,  voted  unanimously  and 
enthusiastically  to  adopt  the  Golden  Rule  as 
the  fundamental  law  of  their  school  city,  sup- 
plemented it  with  various  provisions  against 
disorder,  destruction  or  injury  of  propcrtyr 
profanity,  rudeness,  unkindncss,  etc.,  and 
showed  remarkable  discretion  in  the  election  of 
their  officers. 

The  mayor  was  a  bright-faced  girl  of  twclvf 
and  a  half  years.  When  staked,  shortly  after 
the  election,  what  it  meant  to  her  to  be  mayor 
of  Hancock  School,  she  said :  '*It  means  to 
see  that  every  girl  is  orderly,  clean  and  good. 
It  means  that  they  must  have  good  conduct 
They  must  be  clean  and  neat  in  their  dress 
and  habits.  They  must  keep  the  school  rooms 
and  the  school  yard  neat.  And  they  mitst  1* 
kind  to  everybody." 

"That  is  a  great  task.  Aren't  you  afraid  of 
it?"  ^^    , 

The  answer  was  prompt  and  clear-  "N*o» 
for  I  think  they  are  all  good  citizens." 

Mary  Finn,  the  judge,  said :  "I  shall  warn 
citizens  who  don't  behave,  and  if  that  does  no 
good  I  shall  punish  them.    They  must  behave." 

Tht*  whole  disripline  <»f  the  whool  Ib  pu* 
into  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  The  teachers 
give  instruction,  and  advice  when  it  is  needed, 
.  and  the  ultimate  responsibility  and  authority 
are  always  with  them.  But  the  students  make 
I'cvws  and  really  govern  themselves,  although 
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DO   NOT   DEOIDE 

where  you  will  attend  school  the  coming  year  until  you  have 
received  a  catalogue  of 

VALPARAISO    UNIVERSITY 

VALPARAISO.   INDIANA 

One  of  the  Largest  Institutions  of  Learning  in  tlie  United  States. 
It  offers  the  advantages  of  the  high  priced  schools  at  an  ex- 
pense within  the  reach  of  those  having  the  most  modest  means. 

It  is  well  equipped  with  buildings,  laboratories,  apparatus,  library, 
etc.,  and  offers  a  high  grade  of  work  in  the  following 
DEPARTMENTS:  Preparatory,  Teachers,  Psychology  and  Peda- 
gogy, Kindergarten,  Penmanship,  Scientific,  Classic,  Higher  English, 
Biology,  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Engineering,  Elocution  and  Ora- 
tory, Pharmacy,  Medical,  Manual  Training,  Musical,  Fine  Art,  Law, 
Commercial,  Phonography  and  Typewriting,  Spanish,  Review. 

TWO  NEW  DEPARTMENTS  FOR  THE  COMING  YEAR    :    :  .  DENTISTRY  AND  FRENCH 

Because  the  institution  "has  met  the  wants  of  the  masses,  it  has  had 
a  growth  unequalled  in  the  history  of  schools. 

CATALOGUE  GIVING  FULL.  PARTICULARS  MAILED  FREE:  ADDRE88 

H.  B.  BROWN.  President 
OR  O.  P.  KINSEY.  Vice-president 

33RD  YEAR  WILL  OPEN  SEPTEMBER  5.  1905 

Calendar:  Pal)  Term  will  open  September  5,  1905;  First  Winter 
Term,  November  14;  Second  Winter  Term,  January  23,  1906;  Spring 
Term,  April  3;  Summer  Term,  June  12. 


KINDERGARTEN     SUPPLIES 

KINDERGARTEN  BOOKS  AND  FURNITURE 

We  are  headquarters  in  tlie  northwest  for  BRADLEY'S  SCHOOL 
*AINTS.  We  furnish  Raphla,  Reed  and  all  other  handwork  mate- 
ria for  schools.  We  are  also  agents  for  the  BROWN  FAMOUS  PIC- 
T7BES.    Send  to  us-for  80-page  lUustrated  catalog. 

THOTUCnS  OHARl^BS  007«R75NY 

Northwestern  agents  for  Milton  Bradley  Co. 
'-<60  Wabash  Avenue  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


rLLINOIS  PUPILS'  READING  CIRCLE 

FOR    SCHOOL    LIBRABLES. 
AQer  direction  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association.    A  new  set  of  M  books  has  been  added  to  the  adopted 
lU,  making  in  all  140  books.    Write  for  prospectus  1004-1006. 

F.  A  KENDALL.  Manager,  Naperritle,  111 


ere  is  an  authority  above  them,  just  as  a 
Own-up  city  governs  itself,  although  the  Leg- 
ature  may  at  any  time  revoke  its  charter. 
In  fact,  there  is  more  real  self-government 
these  school  cities  than  in  most  of  our  larger 
ties.  For  there  is  no  apathy  in  the  school 
ty,  no  stay-at-home  vote,  no  political  machine 
"  boss. 


There  is  no  graft  in  the  school  city,  no 
boodle  on  the  council,  no  ''understanding*'  be- 
tween the  police  and  wrongdoers.  The  ten- 
year-old  judge  and  the  twelve-yea^-old  mayor 
are  absolutely  incorruptible.  Habits  of  good 
citizenship  are  formed  while  the  mind  is 
plastic,  open  to  the  full  force  of  considerations 
of  right  and  justice  and  free  from  commercial 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


[Januaiy, 


Dembevpy^s  School  flgeney. 


Becommendi  Presidents.  Professors,  Superin- 
tendents, Principals,  Assistants.Oovemesses, 
Music,  Art,  Elocation,and  Commercial  Teacb- 
ers  to  Schools,  Colleges  and  families  through- 
out the  s  »uth  and  southwest.  Prompt  and 
faUhful,  Write  for  circulars.  Address 
J.  m.  DEWBERRY, 
R.  A.  CtAYTON, 

Eleven  3  ears*  experience. 

schMrpropcrTy.    BipminghaiD,  Ala. 


(  Managers, 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

American  Teachers*  Bureau*  St.  Louis 

aSth  jrear. 

AMERICAN  COLLEGE 

■nd  Public-School  Directory.   28ih  annual  volume. 
Send  for  circular. 

C.  H.  EVANS  &  CO.,  Evans  Bdg.,  5t.  Louis 

Works  for  Teachers 

The  Southwestern  Teachers'  Agency 

works  earnestlj;  and  persistently  for  its  mem- 
bers»  seldom  failing  to  locate  tnose  who  are 
prepared  to  do  good  work.  It  is  now  in  its 
twelfth  year  with  a  constantly  increasing 
business. 

If  you  want  a  position  now  or  for  the  next 
term,  write  for  full  information  to 

Claude  J.  Bell.  Prop>rietor, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


OUR  work  In  placlnv  teachers  Is  fAinous.  Our  RECORD  IB 
made  by  naminff  the  teacher,  then  doing  personal  work  for  her. 
Weemploy  agents  to  assist  the  candidate.  AT  HOME  Wfthln 
nrty  miles  of  our  main  offices  since  February  1st,  liNtt,  we  have 
elected  IS  prlndpalshlps  In  New  York  State  AND  ABROAD  In 
the  eastern,  southern  and  middle  states  we  are  equally  active 
and  successful.    REUISTKR  NOW.    UHUAL  TERMS. 

EMPIRE  TEACHERS  AGENCY, 
D.  H.  CooK,  Manager.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Great  Magazine  Offer. 


PERIODICALS 
AT 

HALF  PRICE 


Reriew  of  Reviews     -  $3.00 

Cosmoplitan      ...  1.00 

Educational  Gazette  -  1^ 

Total               .       -  $5.00 

Our  Price   $2.50 
Address  at  once 
Educational  Gazette  Pab.  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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WIU  brinf  yon,  on  trIaL 
thiilMn  weeks,  the  F»th» 
flndor^  tho  old  r«ll»> 
bio  iiAtloiial  news  r** 


tIow.  This  paper  idTcs  you  every  h 
all  the  Important  news  of  the  world,  stated  clearly 


It  Is  tbs  only  news  reriew  that  Is  truly 
_.-... . padded 


without  bias. 

eoaprehenslre.and  at  the  'same  time  it  Is  not  pwuwv 
or  bulky.  Itglres  you  tbs  wheat  without  the  chaff. 
It  Is  a  time  saver  for  all  busy  peoplo.  In  purpose  it  is 
high-toned,  healthy  and  inspiring;  it  is  a  protest  against 
sensatiooal  Journalism.  It  takes  Uie  place  of  periodicals 
costing  |l.liO  and  |S.OO.  Try  it  and  you  would  not  bs 
without  it  for  many  times  its  cost— SLOO  per  yeftr. 
Addnm^  ^PJkTBrumEn,  WMliinffton.lD.O. 


motives  and  other  influences  that  in  later  life 
so  often  interfere  with  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship. The  love  of  liberty  is  strengthened  and 
ennobled  by  recognition  of  the  rights  of  others 
and  the  necessity  of  mutual  limitations  for  the 
public  good.  Respect  for  law  and  authority  is 
developed.  The  sense  of  justice  is  strength- 
ened and  the  judicial  attitude  of  mind  is  culti- 
vated. 

The  results  have  been  excellent  in  every  way. 
Both  conduct  and  scholarship  are  greatly  im- 
proved. Disobedience  is  pulled  up  by  the  roots. 
Public  sentiment  ranges  itself  on  die  side  of 
law  when  the  public  makes  the  law.  A  breach 
of  order  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  defiance  of 
an  alien  government,  but  as  an  injury  and  an 
insult  to  the  community.  Even  the  most  dis- 
orderly schools  have  been  reduced  to  good  con- 
duct by  the  institution  of  the  school  city. 


"THE  LUCIN  CUT-OFF." 

The  so-called  Lucin  cut-off,  the  twelve-mile  " 
trestle  and  twenty-mile  roadway  across  Great 
Salt  Lake,  is  ranked  by  engineers  as  the  monu- 
ment of  one  of  the  greatest  exhibitions  of  pluck 
and  endurance  in  railway  construction  history. 
William  Hood,  chief  engineer  of  the  company, 
has  accomplished  in  this  work  one  of  his  great 
ambitions.     It  is  the  result  of  his  pluck  and 
endurance  of  purpose  as  well  as  of  action.  Its 
completion   saves   hours   of   time   and   untol<i 
worry  and  vexation,  and  is  reducing  expenses 
of  operation  more  than  enough  to  pay  intere^'' 
on  the  whole  cost  twice  over.     But  these  t^^ 
suits  were  .secured  at  an  immense  cost  of  lab<^^ 
money,  and  grit.    The  history  of  this  rcmarfc-« 
able  feat  of  engineering  is  told  in  the  Janua^C 
Century  by  Oscar  King  Davis. 


A  GOOD  FAIRY.. 

Of  all  good  fairies  round  the  hoaae» 
Good  Nature  is  the  sweetest; 

And  where  she  fans  her  airy  wiqgs 
The  moments  fly  the  fleetest 

And  other  fairies  making  cheer, 
With  her  are  gaily  present; 

They  shine  like  sunbeams  in  the  » 
And  make  mere  living  pleasant 

The  smiles  she  gives  are  rosy  light 
Shed  softly  on  the  wearer; 

They  make  a  plain  face  sometimes  f^K. 
And  make  a  fair  face  fairer. 

Before  them  dark  Suspicion  flies, 

And  Envy  follows  after. 
And  Jealousy  forgets  itself. 

And  Gloom  is  lost  in  laughter. 

Were  there  great  genius  of  great  power, 

Great  wealth,  great  beauty  offered. 
Let  pass  these  days,  dear  heart,  but  keep 
All  the  Good  Nature  proffered. 
—Harriet   Preseott  SpofFord,  in  January  St. 
Nieholas. 
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THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

C.  J.  ALBERT,  Manaffcr.   '   37ft  Wabob  Ave.  Chicago,  IIL 

Hir  Twentj-flnt  Year  Book  containa  valuaDle  information  not  only  about  this  Agency  but  aboat  tchoola 
n  general.    Sent  free  to  any  addreas. 

THE  THURSTON  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  grade  teachers  .n  demand 

ligh  Scboul  Assistants.  Latin.  German,  Science.  Math.,  etc..  VOO  to  91300.    High  Scbool  Principals  (sev- 
xal)  salaries  $000  to  IIWJ.    Colleges,  Normals,  Academies.    Free  registration  until  Apr.  Ist. 

ANNA  M.  THURSTON.  Mgr.,  378  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago. 

WARRENSBURG— MIDLAND  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

COMPETENT  teachers  for   all  departments.     Good  positions  for  the  profnressive 
:eacher.    Largest  Agency  west  of  the  Mississippi.   Representatives  in  every  State.    Book- 
et  and  blank  for  the  asking.    Address  Orville  J.  Orsborn,  Dept.  A.  Warrensburg,  Mo. 
ENDORSED  BY  LEADING  EDUCATORS  ALL  OYER  THE  LAND. 

[)klalioma  and  Indian  Territory  Need  Good  Teachers 

Many  new  schools  will  be  opened  during  the  coming  year  and  teachers 
aiust  be  brought  from  the  north  and  east  to  supply  them.  If  you  ''mean 
ousiness"  and  want  to  come  to  the  southwest  as  a  teacher,  enroll  with 

THE  SOUTHWESTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

OKLAHOMA  CITT.  0.  T. 

[The  Southwestern  Scbool  Journal,  Oklahoma  City,  will  keep  you  posted  on  educational 
matters  within  the  Territories.    Price,  50  cents  per  year.) 

COLORADO  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

We  want  teachers  at  the  present  time  for  positions  which  we  are  are  asked  to  fill. 
Fred  Dick,  Mgr.,  F1543  Glen  arm  St.,  Denver  Colo. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  WORK  IN  GEOGRAPHY.  SUPPOSE  y^""  ^""^ 

«^^_^_^  -  — ^— ^— ^-^— ^— __^^__  ft  set  oi 


movable  silhouettes  of  the 
states  60  times  as  large  as- 
these,  and  a  convenient  way 
to  exhibit  them  on  an  easel 
from  which  they  could  be 
instantly  and  easily  removed 
what  would  it  be  worth  to 
you? 

Jnst  such  is  onr  DiMCCted  Drll 
Map  of  U.  S.  In  a  box,  with  ma- 
terial for  easel  surface,  all  com- 
plete, $1.25  prepaid. 

S.Y.GILLAN&CO., 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


THE  NEW  EDUCATION. 
"The  question  in  regard  to  school  hours 
hould  not  be  liow  long  they  can  be  made  and 
he  child  retain  its  health,  but  how  short  they 
an  be  for  the  acquisition  of  konwledge  which 
lis  years  call  for"  writes  Dr.  Grace  P.  Murray 
n  the  January  Delineator.  "In  no  direction  of 
ringing  up  children  do  parents  show  such 
^orance  as  in  regard  to  school  life.    Mothers 


should  make  themselves  intelligent  upon  all 
questions  pertaining  to  school  hygriene.  They 
should  know  first  of  all  that  the  schoolroom, 
in  which  the  children  are  to  stay  from  three  to 
five  hours  daily,  is  a  fit  place;  that  the  school 
is  not  overcrowded;  that  the  best  authorities 
agree  that  the  number  of  scholars  to  which  a 
teacher  can  do  justice  should  be  not  more  than 
forty;    and  that  a  smaller  number  would  be 
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ADVERTISEMBNio. 


A  GREAT  EDUCATIONAL  STORY 

Br    DAN.    V.    aTEPHENS 


PHELPS  AND  HIS  TEACBERS.  is  a  pedai^ogical 
•lory  In  nine  parts.  Tbe  first  part  tells  of  tbe  mis- 
takes Ptielps'  teacher  made.unconsciouKly,  yet  serl- 
ons  to  the  growth  of  the  boy.  Just  such  mistakes  as 
are  often  made  by  teachers  without  belngconscious 
of  them.  Tbe  second  part  gives  a  sketch  of  his 
career  with  Marie  Anderson,  the  teacher  who  un- 
derstood him,  and  under  whose  instiuction  he 
made  great  progress.  The  third  teacher  was  a 
mlztore  of  gdodand  bad.  and  all  the  little  shades 
of  cause  and  effect  are  brougot  out  so  the  reader  is 
wonderfully  impresHed  with  the  le^8ons  taught. 
The  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  are  all 
stirring  chapters  on  Phelps'  career  through  the 
grades.  Hundreds  of  valuable  hssons  are  laught 
in  the  touchng  account  of  this  boy  s  experience 
with  his  teachers.  Tbe  most  surprising  features  <  f 
this  llttYe  story  are  the  tremendo'is  effects  caused 
by  common  mistakes  made  bv  Phelps*  teachers, 
mistakes  the  teachers  themselves  were  not  con- 
scious of  malcing. 

The  aim  of  the  book  is  to  teach  without  preten- 
'tlont  fielf-examinatlon,  the  placing  of  one's  self  in 
the  other  fellows  place  so  as  to  better  understand 
ibis  view  point. 

The  bbok  has  had  a  great  sale.  No  educational 
■story  ever  printed  has  had  such  a  reception  from 
teachers.  S.venty-flve  thousand  is  the  record  up 
to  date. 

Substantially  bound  in  good  cloth,  printed  on 
good  book  paper,  postpaid  to  any  address  see, 
paper  cover  35c 


HAMMOND  &  STEPHENS  CO. 

FREMONT.     NEBRASKA. 


Democratic  GoYerDmeDt  of  Schools 

By  JOHN  T.  Ray,  Ph.D.,  Principal  John  Crerar 
School,  Chicago,  111. 

Much  interest  is  shown  by  the  teachers  through- 
out tbe  land  in  Principal  Kay's  successful  experi- 
ment for  training  pupils  in  self  control  through  the 
introduction  of  Democratic  Government  of  the 
School.  In  the  little  book  now  published  about  fifty 
pages  are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  need  of 
Setter  training  in  self  control  and  of  the  aim  that 
is  set  up  for  tbe  use  of  the  school  as  an  actual 
community  in  which  each  member  is  responsible  for 
the  resultant  conditions  for  its  work.  The  last  half 
of  the  book  explains  the  actual  work  done  in  the 
John  Crerar  School  of  Chicago.  The  following  are 
the  headings  to  the  different  chapters: 

Why  College  Students  are  Lawless. 

Oar  Schools  are  Monarchies. 

Popil  Go-operatioD  in  GoTernnieDt 

Rational  and  Necessary  to  Qood  Citizenship, 
niiltary  vs.  Democratic  Qovemment  of  Schools. 
Defects  of  Old  Plan-Need  of  a  New. 
The  Experiment  and  Deductions  Therefrom. 
Rales— John  Crerar  School,  Chicago. 
Results  Alter  Pour  Years'  Experiment. 
Answers  to  Some  Objections. 
Installation  Ceremony  lor  Tribunes  and  Citizens. 
Pupil  Co-operation  In  the  High  School  Qovernment. 
The  price  of  this  book  neatly  bound  In  flexible 
cloth  is  30c.    Send  to  tbe  publishers. 

Tbe  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Bloomington,  III. 


better ;  that  each  child  should  be  allowed'  two 
hundred  cul)ic  feet  of  space  in  the  schoolroom, 
otherwise  he  will  not  have  sufficient  air;  that 
the  temperature  should  be  according  to  the 
thermometer  65  to  68  deg^recs ;  that  the  light 
should  fall  after  the  proper  manner  upon  the 
books  which  the  child  is  studying,  in  order  to 
do  which  there  should  be  plenty  of  windows  in 
the  schoolrootn.  Every  mother  should  inform 
herself  in  all  these  matters.  It  is  due  to  her 
children  to  see  that  their  education  is  con- 
ducted along  lines  which  are  the  most  benefi- 
cial for  their  bodies  as  well  as  for  their 
minds." 


New  Books. 


We  will  give  the  name,  publisher,  and  price  < 
every  book  that  we  receive.  We  will  give  notices 
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EDUCATIONAL   SURVEY. 


Dr.  Harper's  call  to 
William  k.  ])ass  the  bar,  came  in 
ler.  January    last.       Here 

was  a  man,  who  in  his 
hncts  and  impulses,  was'  a  teacher 
he  highest  rank,  and  in  his  control 
nen  and  organization  of  forces  for 
building  up  of  a  great  university 
a  giant.  His  life  has  made  a  deep 
ress  upon  .Chicago  and  Chicago 
versity  and  his  fame  will  endure 
generations.  He  lived  greatly  and 
I  nobly.  What  greater  honor  can 
man  achieve? 

.t  a  recent  meeting  to  pay  tribute  to 
life  and  achievements,  the  writer 
e  the  following  estimate  of  him  as 
an: 

e  are  told  that  man  was  made  in  the 
e  of  his  Creator. 

mething  has  inspired  man  with  the  con- 
:)n  that  his  Creator  is  a  being  of  infi- 
love,  guided  in  the  pursuit  of  beneficent 
by  boundless  knowledge  and  an  oninipo- 
will.  It  is  because  man  is  a  compound 
3ve,  knowledge  and  will  that  he  is  the 
c  of  his  t^reator.  The  more  of  goodness, 
.  and  love  in  man,  the  Ix^tter  does  he 
^  forth  the  being  who  created  him.  To 
man,  then,  is  no  mean  inheritance, 
im  asked  to  speak  for  a  brief  moment  of 
Harper  as  a  man.  To  l)e  a  man  is  in- 
ly more  than  to  be  a  teacher,  or  a  finan- 

or  an  organizer  of  forces,  or  one  who 
es  great  institutions,  or  achieves  anything 
:  in  the  world.  To  be  in  any  worthy 
;  the  image   of  Ciod,  man  may  be  all  of 

by  turn,  but  they  utter  only  in  a  small 
ure    what    he    i^    in    the    fulne-s    of    his 

rs. 

thinking  of  Dr.  Harper  as  a  man,  there- 


fore, we  feel  that  any  enumeration  of  his  deeds 
falls  far  short  of  revealing  him.  Yet  it  is 
only  from  this  life  that  we  can  judge  of  him. 
Judging  him  by  his  life,  we  must  regard  him 
as  a  superior  man  Considered  as  a  boy  of 
14  delivering  his  graduation  address  in  the  He- 
brew language,  or  as  a  young  man  cf  19 
receiving  his  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
from  Yale  University;  or  as  a  professor  of 
history  and  literature  of  the  Semitic  peoples 
in  that  institution;  or  as  a  man  of  little  more 
than  30  years  of  age,  entering  upon  the  task 
of  building  a  university  with  little  more  than 
a  name  for  its  foundation ;  or  as  a  man  of 
49  who  had  attained  a  pinnacle  of  success 
above  that  ever  attained  in  this  country  before 
in  the  short  period  of  fifteen  years;  or  con- 
sidered as  a  hero  fighting  for  life  against  an 
incurable  disease  and  at  the  same  time  wear- 
ing his  harness  and  doing  his  daily  work  to  the 
last  hour  of  consciousness,  we  may  well  ex- 
claim, "What  a  titanic  soul!"  -But  he  was 
more  than  a  titan.  When  we  regard  him  in 
his  pursuit  of  knowledge  of  the  life  and  liter- 
ature of  an  ancient  people,  who,  when  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  were  worshiping  the 
baser  passions  of  mankind  set  up  the  standard 
of  a  God  of  justice,  mercy  and  loving  kind- 
ness, and  did  valiant  service  for  mankind  under 
that  banner  for  fifteen  hundred  years  before 
the  Christian  era — and  from  among  whom 
was  born  the  founder  of  our  Christian  reli- 
gion and  Christian  civilization ;  or  when  we 
think  of  him  as  the  forceful  leader  and  .teacher 
and  the  loving  companion  of  faculty  and  stu- 
dents— a  numerous  throng;  or  when  more  than 
all  and  better  than  all  this,  we  look  upon  him 
as  always  living  the  life  of  service  to  his  fel- 
lows, and  the  simple  life  of  the  average  citi- 
zen in  his  domestic  circle,  disregardful  of 
self  in  his  efforts  to  further  the  interests  of 
a  great  cause,  and  when  we  consider  tliese 
simple,  homely  virtues,  in  connection  with 
those  titanic  powers  which  have  worked  such 
wonders  in  the  building  up  of  his  great  insti- 
tution, we  may  well  declare 
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So  mixed  in  him  that  nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  This  was  a  man." 

Such  a  life  enforces  its  own  moral.  It  is 
doubly  valuable  in  such  a  time  as  this,  when 
there  is  such  great  danger  of  loosening  our 
grip  upon  the  eternal  verities  by  the  allure- 
ment to  vulgar  power  through  the  possession 
of  great  wealth.  Here  is  a  man  who  has 
worked  mightily  for  the  building  up  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  upon  the  earth  by  his  efforts 
to  build  up  a  manly  manhood.  He  will  be 
an  inspiration  to  all  men  of  lesser  endow^ments 
for  generations  to  come,  for  they  will  say  to 
themselves  that  life  is  better  and  is  mcye  of 
a  success,  whether  it  is  viewed  in  the  light  of 
time  or  of  eternity,  which  follows  the  lead 
of  this  great  man,  no  matter  how  far  behind 
it  may  follow. 


Supervision  of. 
lastructlon. 


A  school  supervisor  is 
a  counselor  of  teach* 
ers.  He  came  into 
being  because  the 
school  employed  poor  teachers  —  for 
one  reason  or  another — and  it  was  nec- 
essary for  these  to  be  taught  how  to 
teach.  Under  the  old  regime  the  chil- 
<lren  used  imitation  and  memory,  for 
the  most  part,  in  acquiring  knowledge ; 
imitation  in  the  sense  of  thinking  and 
doing  what  some  one  else  has  thought 
and  done.  The  teacher  was  expected 
to  think  the  supervisor's  thojught  after 
him,  and  the  teacher  was  happy  if  she 
could  make  the  pupil  think  her  thought. 
The  supervisor  was  indebted  to  some 
other  authority  for  his  thought,  which 
authority  was  probably  imitating  some 
still  higher  authority.  We  old  fellows 
all  know  how  this  was.  All  were  la- 
boring imder  the  delusion  that  "knowl- 
edge is  power,"  and  that  this  imitation 
and  memory  process  gave  knowledge. 
The  only  inherited  endowment  of 
the  child  that  makes  the  cultivation  of 
psychic  power  possible  is  the  imagina- 
tion. This  was  ignored  and  often  pos- 
itively     forbidden.        Authority     was 


everything,  and  initiative  power,  othei 
than  the  discovery  of  devicesfor  doini 
what  was  ordered,  was  not  expected^^ 
of  either  teacher  or  pupil. 

Thisi,»I  say,  was  the  old  regime.  *V^ 
correspondent  from  Chicago  of  an  edu-^r:^ 
cational  periodical  gives  Col.  Parker::^ 
as  the  origin  of  the  better  way  of  sur:^^ 
pervising  schools  by  first  discovering  .^-j 
what  was  the  teacher's  ideal,  and  the  ^*=^^ 
helping  her  to  realize  that,  in  whatev^a^  ^ 
way  was  open  to  him.     The  writer  /^ 

fairly  well  acquainted  with  one  supe  —r- 
visor  who  was  working  by  that  pl^a.n 
when  Col.  Parker  was  fighting  for  tL-ie 
Union  in  the  Civil  War.     This  betteir 
plan  was  in  the  air,  and  those  most 
sensitive    to    atmospheric    conditioii^ , 
.like  Col.  Parker,  brought  it  into  thei  -^ 
work.     But  the  extreme  coriservatisr-m.i 
of  the  schoolmaster  has  made  the  ol  -^ 
regime  prevail  until  very  recent  time  ^. 
Dr.    DeBey  apt)ears  to  think   that         nt 
prevails  too  generally  in  Chicago   "t^cD- 
day. 

The  Chicago  schools  are  not  wai — ^t- 
ing  in  supervisors.  Every  principal  of 
a  building  is  a  supervisor  of  the  ^S.n- 
struction  in  his  building  and  to  a  li -un- 
ited extent  a  teacher.  There  are  sui>  -^r- 
visors  of  districts  besides,  and  in  ^^d- 
dition  supervisors  of  special  subjects-  of 
instruction  in  even  larger  rjjumber. 

Now  the  purpose  of  all  this  sup^^er- 
vision  is  to  increase  the  teacher's  pov=*ver 
to  realize  his  ideas  and  ideals.  (A 

teacher  who  has  no  ideas  and  .idc — ^Is 
should  give  place  to  one  who  has.)         If 
the  principal  and  supervisors  cannr^iot 
help  the  teachers  to  dor  this  thing,  tlrri^^^cy 
cannot   perform    their   function    a  — ^^ 
should  give  place  to  those  who  can.  C^r. 
DeBey  seems  to  believe  that  they    -^^ 
not  so  help  in  Chicago  at  the  pres^^^ 
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and  she  would  secure  this  needed 
by  remodehng  the  school  system. 
t  is  no  virtue  in  a  system  except 
far  as  this  virtue  is  in  those  who 
it  work  in  it.  The  present  sys- 
fives  all  the.  freedom  to  these  nu- 
us  supervisors  that  they  wish  to 

it  has  been  discovered  by  the 
A  authorities  of  Chicago  that  the 
nt  school  supervisors  do  not  know 
to  help  the  prinicpals  and  teach- 
3  correct  their  ideals  when  they 

correction,  and  to  better  realize 

from  year  to  year;  and  if  they 
discovered  that  the  principals  do 
now  how  to  put  themselves  in  the 

of  their  teachers  and  help  those 
need  help  to  better  realize  their 
aims,  then,  certainly,  supervision 
icago  is  a  failure,  and  change  from 
resent  conditions  and  methods  to 

that  promise  better  supervision 
nes  a  duty. 

t  us  now  examine  Dr.  DeBey's 
in  the  light  of  these  discoveries. 
e  city  will  be  divided  into  some 
:y-five  or  more  districts,  each  of 
1  will  be  organized  into  a  sort  of 
Ltional  state  government.  The 
ipals  and  teachers  are  to  control 
Ltion  in  their  respective  districts 
•  federal  relations  to  the  Board  of 
ation  and  Superintendent.  The 
ipals  and  teachers  in  each  district 
send  representatives  from  their 
lumber  to  a  central  body  or  board 
ntrol.  This  board  is  composed  of 
ers  and  principals  exclusively. 
Board  of  Control — a  sort  of  exe- 
i  committee — is  to  "supervise  and 
:  the  work  of  the  teachers'' 
ghout  the  city.    How  is  this  to  be 


According  to  Dr.  DeBey's  statement 
in  i\\t'Chicago  Tnfe««^,  each  district  has 
a  committee  "toJiandle  the  local  situa- 
tion'' in  the  district,  by  sending  a  per- 
son'strong  in  mathematics,  for  exam- 
ple, to  hold  a  conference  or  "clinic" 
with  weak  teachers  in  mathematics  in 
any  school-  where  mathematics  is  a 
weak  spot.  This  specialist  might  be  a 
principal  or  a  grade  teacher.  The  com- 
mittee would  have  to  know  when  help 
was  needed  and  supply  it.  By  this 
clinic  work  the  inefficient  or  insufficient 
teachers  and  principals  would  be  dis-^ 
covered  and  after  due  trial  by  their 
peers  they  ^\■ould  be  dismissed  and  the 
various  district  committees  would  nom- 
inate candidates  for  the  place  from  whom 
the  central  lx)ard  of  the  city  would  se- 
lect a  successor.  If  the  superintendent 
did  not  veto  this  nomination,  "the Board 
of  Education  would  invariably  concur." 
The  sui^erintendent's  veto  would 
cause  more  caucusing,  and  more 
nominations  and  another  selection,  etc., 
etc.  In  this  manner  all  vacancies  would 
be  declared  and  all  successors  elected. 
Peace  would  then  reigti  and  justice  be 
done  to  all.  (It  seems  that  persons  who 
hold  these  clinics  where  the  sheep  are 
separated  from  the  goats  are  teachers 
or  principals  of  the  district  who  have 
their  own  daily  duties'to  perform.  The 
wxak  spots  would  need  repeated 
strengthening  if  the  purpose  is  to  save 
the  weak  teacher  to  the  district — which 
is.  one  of  the  important  functions  of 
supervision.  When  the  weak  spot  is 
in  the  principal,  or  a  popular  teacher, 
complications  would  arise.  Would  a 
majority  vote  of  the  district  committee, 
composed  of  interested  parties  and  ex- 
pectant candidates,  insure  justice  to 
candidates  and    children    more    surelv 
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than  does  the  present  method?  When 
the  angelic  spirit  which  Mihon  tells  us 
prevailed  in  heaven  after  one-third  of 
the  citizens  were  cast  out,  shall  prevail 
among  teachers  of  Chicago,  peace  and 
good  will  may  be  expected  to  follow 
such  campaigns  for  dismissing  teachers 
and  for  electing  their  successors.  In 
the  meantime,  how  are  the  children  be- 
ing served  when  the  teachers  have  such 
a  divided  interest?) 

Dr.  DeBey  declares  that  this  system 
w^ill  measure  every  teacher  by  the  same 
^  rule,  and  from  those  measuring  up  to 
the  highest  standard  promotions  will 
be  made.  (Who  makes 'this  common 
nile?  If  the  rule  of  measurement 
should  be  declared  by  the  central  board, 
how^  is  it  to  be  enforced?  There  must 
be  some  sort  of  examination  by  some 
person  or  persons  if  a  common  stan- 
dard is  to  be  enforced.  By  this  system 
it  would  seem  that  a  majority  vote  of 
the  teachers,  or  of  the  committees  in 
the  respective  districts  is  to  detennine 
each  separate  case.  Will  this  plan  as- 
sure **justice"  more  certainly  than  the 
present  one?  Will  the  teachers  be  bet- 
ter pleased  to  be  measured  by  the  vote 
of  their  own  comrades  than  by  persons 
whom  they  think  possess  more  teach- 
ing ability  and  jjower  than  themselves? 
Indeed  do  not  all  sensible  people  pre- 
fer to  be  judged  by  masters  (^f  the  busi- 
ness who  can 'look  lielow  the  surface? 
Dr.  DeBey  implies  that  Chicago  does 
not  employ  such  masters,  and  that  jus- 
tice is  not  (lone,  therefore,  ^^^ould  she 
change  the  system  to  get  rid  of  incom- 
petent supervisors?  This  is  certainly 
the  implication  of  her  statements.  Does 
she  and  do  the  board  and  superintend- 
ent know  what  she  seems  to  imply  of 
the  inability  oi  principals  and   super- 


visors  to   properly   supervise,   and  tcrr 
judge  justly?     For,  how  long  has  i":^ 
been   the  judgment  of  mankind  tha^ 
the  unskilled  and  unlearned  in  any  pur» 
suit  are  better  prepared  to  judge  cru:] 
processes  and   results  than  are  thoa^, 
skilled  and  learned  in  that  pursuit? 
would  seem  that  Dr.  DeBey's  remec^^ 
for  incompetent  supervisors  ought 
be  not  the  employment  of  those  tH-^d 
are  yet  apprentices  in  the  practice  a      ^ 
principles  of  education  and  novices 
supervision,  but,  rather,  competent  ^5[/ 
pervisors.       It    makes    one    quest ^o;? 
whether  one   who  has  so   inadequate 
a  concepion  of  what  the  quahfications 
of  a  supervisor  should  be,  can  judges 
for  the  public  of  the  ability  of  the  si»--^ 
pervision  already  provided  in  the  Chi  — 
cago  schools.) 

She  would  substitute  twelve 'super- — 
vising  "critics'*  for  the  six  supervisor^ 
now  employed.  These  critics  are  to  b^ 
below  the  rank  of  principals,  and  ar^ 
to  be  selected  by  the  teachers  and  prin-  J 
cipals.  The  district  committees  shal^ 
name  these  critics,  who  after  working 
a  year  or  two  "may  be  elected  to  priri^^ 
cipalships  if  they  can  pass  the  princi^- 
pal's  examination."  It  appears  tha^ 
this  democracy  in  education  is  to  r^' 
quire  examinations  after  all.  Coul^i 
not  these  committees  determine  \vho  ' 
comi^etent  to  be  principals  as  well  as  d^  JE 
temiine  what  principals  should  \W 
dropped  because  they  are  incompetenr.^- 

"In   this    way,"    she    says,    "everrs 
principal  elected  would  have  a  knox^^^i^ 
edge  of  the  school  system  as  a  whcn^ 
and  would  be  able  to  overcome  provLt 
cialism.''     It  seems  to  follow  from  hr^J 

statement,    that    the    principals    nc ' 

know  only  what  goes  on  within  th      ^J 
own  schools.     Would  it  not  be  a  mci^re 
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ig  method  to  remedy  this  evil, 
hem  forth  one  day  in  the  week, 
o  often,  to  become  acquainted 
at  is  going  on  in  other  schools? 
5  this  ignorance  of  the  princi- 
A'hat  the  other  schools  are  do- 
me of  the  greatest  handicaps  to 
nal    progress    today    in    Chi- 

lys  ability  is  suppressed  in  Chi- 
5uch  an  extent  that  educational 
nust  be  sought  outside  the  city, 
ies  invite  teachers  and  princi- 
n  outside  to  avoid  the  provin- 

of  education  in  their  systems, 
understood  that  Chicago  has 
:  same  thing  in  former  days  to 
e  evil  effects  of  the  breeding-in 
Perhaps  it  has  become  so 
ized  by  its  bigness  in  recent 
at  educational  provincialism  as 
.  not  feared.  But  cities,  gen- 
^ant  the  best  they  can  pay  for. 
>eBey  would  have  a  course  ot 
It  it  would  ht  one  worked  out  by 
►peration  of  the  entire  teach: 
?,  and  formulated  by  the  central 
romjKised     of    principals     and 

elected   l)y   the   district   com- 

rhat  is  the  function  of  a  super- 
t  does  not  appear  from  this 
which  Dr.  DeBey  has  given  of 
.     We  understand  that  she  is 

and  front  of  the  movement  in 
'd  of  Education  to  reform  the 
-'Stem  on  the  principle  of  Dem- 
i  Education,  so  strenuously  ad- 
by  Dr.  Dewey  in  recent  years, 
•ity  of  tlie  Board  are  reported 

her  sclieme,  and  should  it  be 
it  would  probably  be  substan- 

outlined  above. 
jver  else  niav  be  said  of  <;'/-h 


a  system,  it  will  result  in  the  most 
chaotic  hodge-podge  of  an  administra- 
tion ever  yet  experienced  by  any  city. 

But  before  this  plan  is  adopted,  those 
in  authority  ought  to  consider  well 
what  is  their  official  duty  in  this  matter. 

These  schools  are  public  schools  paid 
for  by  public  tax  and  maintained  for 
the  education  of  the  whole  people.  The 
teaching  force  is  the  employees  of  the 
public,  selected  to  perform  a  specific 
service.  The  Board  of  Education  is 
also  the  agent.,  by  law,  of  the  public,  to 
see  that  the  schools  are  conducted  for 
the  best  good  of  the  community.  Are 
they  discharging  their  duty  by  turn- 
ing the  schools  over  to  these  employees 
to  determine  by  caucusing,  log  rolling, 
and  all  other  devices  known  to  candi- 
dates for  office,  all  the  important  and 
essential  offices  of  the  school  and  the 
occupants  of  these  offices ;  their  tenure 
of  office ;  all  the  studies  the  chil- 
dren shall  pursue  and  the  discipline 
to  which  they  shall  be  subject;  the 
scholarship  and  other  attainments  of 
all  teachers  and  principals  selected  for 
positions — in  fact,  the  determining  of 
everything  essential  to  the  education 
and  well  l^eing  of  the  children  in  the 
schools  ?  These  things  are  all  involved 
in  the  plan  which  Dr.  DeBey  has  said 
is  her  plan,  as  she  would  have  it  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Education.  Chicago  is 
in  the  grip  of  the  Democracy  of  Labor, 
but  surely  this  democracy  of  labor 
wants  something  more  stable  and  more 
promising  than  this  as  a  system  of  edu- 
cation for  the  children. 

The  writer  has  given  so  much  space 
to  this  matter  for  the  reason  that  Dr. 
DeBey  has  said  that  the  report  of  her 
])lan  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  No- 
vember 16.  is  a  true  statement.     A  re- 
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porter's  statement  not  endorsed  by  the 
person  reported  would  not  in  general 
justify  so  extended  a  notice.  Any  one 
can  verify  the  above  statement  by  that 
report,  if  he  is  in  doubt  about  its  ac- 


curacy. Dr.  DeBey  is  the  c 
edged  leader  in  this  movemi 
will  have  most  influence  in  fon 
the  nevy  system. 


"THEREBY  HANGS  A  TALE." 

E.   L.    MENDENHALL. 


Last  evening,  while  walking  along  a 
side  street,  I  overheard  some  conversa- 
tion of  intense  interest  to  me.  Some 
boys  were  running,  jumping  and  turn- 
ing somersaults.  Between  acts  I  heard 
something  like  the  following:  (A) 
How  far  did  you  jump?  (B)  'Bout  4 
feet.  Ain*t  them  Japs  cracker  jacks : 
(A)  You  said  "ain't  them."  (Here  a 
somersault  was  flipped.)  The  Rus- 
sians are  big  bullies,  ain't  they?  (C)  I 
can  beat  the  whole  push  to  that  post. 
(While  running)  (D)  The  Japs  are 
full  of  courage.  I  heard  our  teacher 
say  they  were  "courageous."  (He  rolled 
the  big  word  under  his  tongue  as  a 
sweet  morsel.)  (E)  (older  boy)  Say, 
where'd  the  Japs  get  their  civilization  ? 
(Chorus)  United  States,  of  course. 
(A)  Over  fifty  years  ago  we  made  'em 
trade  with  us.  (Here  a  confusion  of 
tongues  arose  over  the  result  of  the' 


sprint.  Then  the  boys  returne 
Give  me  the  weights,  I  can  b 
last.  I  hopped  further  than 
does  when  he  sees  a  Jap.  (B) 
got  wings.  (D)  (poking  C 
Say,  did  you  see  that  cra^vfis 
"Citizen?"  (C)  (returning  1 
pliment)  Yes,  the  Jap  was  k 
him  through  a  glass,  savin'  "Y< 
I  thought  you  were  a  bear."  (] 
lowed  a  dramatization  of  the 
crawfish  act  plus  sundry  incid 
could  distinguish  nothing  but 
lated  words,  "Japs,"  "R 
"bear,"  etc.  There  was  not  i 
fured  word  spoken  or  a  bit  of 
gossip.  It  was  world  gossip 
know  what  the  teachers  of  th 
are  doing?  "How  shall  tl 
without  a  preacher?"  Splend 
the  good  work  go  on. 
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COMPOSITION. 

GEO.   P.   BROWN. 

(The  following  is  that  portion  of  a  paper  on  the  teaching  of 
English  which  considers  the  work  of  Composition  under  a  separate 
heading.  The  entire  paper  is  published  in  the  Yearbook  of  the 
Society  for  the  Scientific  Study  of  Education  and  is  to  be  discussed 
at  the  Louisville  meeting.) 

In  the  Lower  Grades, — Little  has  been  said  in  these  re- 
marks, except  incidentally,  of  Composition,  the  matter  of  great- 
est moment  in  teaching  English'.  The  psychic  growth  of  the 
child  is  a  compound  of  movements  from*  without  inward,  and 
from  within  outward — from  object  to  subject,  and  from  sub- 
ject to  object.  The  one  builds  up  knowledge  and  the  other  cre- 
ates power.  The  ever  recurring  questions  are,  What  knowledge 
is  of  most  worth  ?  and,  To  what  ends  shall  power  be  directed  ? 
The  answers  which  the  teacher  makes,  either  consciously  or 
unconsciously  in  his  teaching,  must  depend  upon  his  view  of  the 
world.  Is  he  viewing  his  work  in  the  light  of  eternity,  or  is  he 
following  the  injunction,  unconsciously  it  may  be,  "Let  us  eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry,  for  tomorrow  we  die?'' 

But  for  whatever  ultimate  end  English  is  taught,  the  success- 
ful teacher  for  that  end  must  recognize  that  building  up  knowl- 
edge without  creating  the  power  to  use  it  is  of  little  worth. 
•  From  the  start,  therefore,  impression  and  expression  are  the 
twin  activities  in  the  process  of  growth.  Expression  has  been 
too  little  regarded  in  the  past.  The  new  movement  in  teach- 
ing English  has  been  stimulated  by  the  new  movement  in  hu- 
man thought,  and  by  the  more  rational  view  of  the  soul. 

Composition  is  the  expression-side  of  the  learning  of  Eng- 
lish. It  is  both  oral  and  written — expression  by  the  tongue, 
and  by  the  longer  circuit  through  the  fingers.  It  is,  or  should 
be  the  expression  of  the  self.  The  child's  out-of-school  life  is  at 
every  point  self-expression.  The  teacher  is  discovering  that 
this  is  probably  the  reason  why  out-of-school  life  is  often  so 
much  more  interesting  to  the  child. 

The  teacher,  from  the  primary  grade  through  the  univer- 
sity, must  be  ever  working  for  knowledge  and  power.  Knowl- 
edge does  not  become  power  except  through  half-a-life-time 
of  discipline.  The  old  adage  that  "knowledge  is  power"  was 
first  formulated  by  a  master.  It  is  not  true  of  the  child.  It 
requires  constant  watchfulness  to  keep  these  twin  activities 
working  in  harmonious  co-operation  in  the  growing  mind. 
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But  composition  is  more  than  expression,  it  is  the  ordered 
expression  of  EngHsh.  It  begins  with  the  construction  of  the* 
single  sentence,  which  is  not  composition  in  the  school  meaning 
of  the  work,  and  advances  by  uniting  two  or  more  sentences 
•  to  express  a  larger  whole.  The  union  of  two  sentences  for  this 
purpose  is  the  simplest  form  or  discourse. 

,  This  expression  of  the  self  is  so  important  an  element  in 
English  training  because  of  the  demands  it  makes  on  the  per- 
sonal initiative  of  the  learner.  Exercises  in  English  are  com- 
position, in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  only  so  far  as  they 
call  into  action  this  initiative.  ^  There  is  much  done  as  compo- 
sition that  is  imitation  merely.  There  is  little  if  any  of  the 
personal  initative  in  it  that  promotes  growth  in  English.  It 
may  be  useful  in  learning  the  mechanics,  but  drill  in  the  mech- 
anism must  not  be  confounded  with  the  teaching  of  English. 

Imitation,  Memory,  and  Imagination,  the  commanding 
trinity  of  the  child's  inherited  psychic  endowments,  are  su- 
premely active,  and  form  the  line  of  least  resistance  for  express- 
ing himself  in  English.  The  teacher  and  the  other  environment 
which  she  supplies,  must  be  his  inspiration.  Talking  is  the 
mechanism  to  be  used.  The  teacher  is  the  environment,  bevond 
all  other,  the  most  important.  Her  voice,  her  face,  her  man- 
ner and  fitting  language,  and  more,  her  spirit  and  enthusiasm 
and  skill  in  putting  things  are  the  main  reliance  of  the  children. 
Of  the  need  of  these  acquirements  mention  has  already  been 
made.  It  is  under  the  skillful  leadership  of  the  teacher  in  these 
grades  that  the  child  must  learn  to  talk  in  an  orderly  way  and 
to  use  the  best  words  for  his  ideas. 

This  oral  movement  is  the  commanding  one  in  the  first 
five  or  six  grades ;  but  there  must  be,  at  the  same  time,  a  grow- 
ing power  and  skill  in  speaking  through  the  fingers.  The  need  . 
of  giving  the  child  freedom  to  utter  himself  without  restraint 
during  the  English  class-period  is  apparent,  if  he  shall  not 
sink  into  discouragement. 

The  success  and  want  of  success,  in  the  schools  of  the  cities, 
in  securing  for  the  pupils  a  free  expression  of  themselves  in 
written  composition  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  school, 
was  clearly  shown  at  the  late  exposition  in  St.  Louis.  In  some 
cities  whose  reputation  for  goo.d  schools  is  more  than  local, 
there  was  no  evidence  of  personal  initiative  in  the  children's 
writings.  What  one  member  of  the  class  said,  all  members 
said.  In  other  cities,  notably  in  Cleveland,  there  was  evidence 
that  the  children  each  gave  utterance  to  his  own  thinking  on 
the  matter  before  the  class.    The  penmanship  and  the  spelling 
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were  not  so  near  a  good  standard  as  they  were  in  the  more 
uniform  compositions  of  other  cities,  but  the  children  showed 
more  power.  We  have  yet  to  learn  that  excellence  in  ex- 
pression grows  step  by  step  with  forceful  and  connected  think- 
ing, and  that  both  of  these  are  matters  of  slow  growth;  as 
slow  as  the  growth  of  the  child.  A  young  child  who  cannot 
talk  well,  cannot  write  well.  He  cannot  write  so  well  as  he  can 
talk,  unless  his  training  in  writing  has  been  abnormal.  With 
age  one  may  come  to  utter  himself  best  through  his  fingers  and 
lose  the  power  to  do  it  w^ell  through  his  tongue,  but  children 
should  not  be  so  trained. 

lu'the  Higher  Grades, — In  the  lower  grades  prominence  is 
given  to  oral  composition.  The  importance  of  training  in  oral 
composition  as  the  scholars  advance  in  the  grades  does  not  de- 
crease but  increases,  rather,  to  the  end  of  the  high-school 
course. 

The  written  composition  is  of  increasing  importance  from 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  year.  In  the  last  two  years  of  the 
elementary  schools  the  boys  and  girls  should  be  driven  hard 
on  the  meclianics  of  composition  writing.  They  will  by  this 
time  have  enough  in  their  lives  and  enough  coming  in  from  day 
to  day  to  write  about.  But  they  need  sharp  training  on  the  best 
sentence  formation  to  express  the  meaning;  on  the  best  selec- 
tion of  words  to  express  different  shades  of  meaning ;  and  in 
giving  a  free  w^ing  to  the  imagination  under  guiding  reins  that 
are  felt  but  are  not  oppressive  nor  depressing.  ,  This  is  pre- 
paratory to  that  freedom  of  expression  under  the  established 
laws  of  good  English  which  it  is  the  especial  function  of  the 
high  school  to  encourage  and  promote. 

The  commanding  function  of  English  in  the  high  school — 
to  quote  Principal  Chubb  in  his  truly  great  book,  The  Teach- 
ing of  English,  is  "to  make  of  a  student,  first  of  all,  a  char- 
acter, and  only  secondarily  an  intelligence  and  an  aptitude.''  * 
The  multitude  of  avenues  from  which  character  building  come 
into  a  serious  and  skillful  procedure  in  teaching  composition, 
will  become  manifest  to  him  who  has  an  open  mind  and  a  seeing 
eye.  But  it  is  only  by  the  efficient  performance  of  the  second 
function  that  the  first  can  be  realized. 

The  scheme  of  the  high  school  seeks  to  promote  a  friendly 
acquaintance,  at  least,  with  discourse  in  its  four  forms  of  nar- 
ration, description,  exposition,  and  argument.  In  most  high 
schools  this  w'ork  is  distributed  over  the  four  years  of  the 
course  in  this  order.  The  method  of  this  distribution  is  im- 
portant. 

There  are  few  discourses  of  any  considerable  length  that 
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do  not  use  all  these  forms.  The  school  should  recognize  this 
fact.  The  models  studied  and  compositions  written  should  be 
such  as  put  major  emphasis  on  the  form  selected  for  the  period 
during  which  it  is  to  be  practiced,  in  order  that  its  peculiarities 
may  prominently  appear^  but  it  is  an  error  to.  limit  the  compo- 
sitions to  one  form  during  that  period.  The  same  caution  ap- 
plies to  the  study  of  every  other  form  of  English — such  as 
poetry  and  prose ;  dramatic,  epic,  or  lyric  composition ;  etc. 

This  appears  self-evident  perhaps  and  unworthy  of  remark 
in  this  presence,  but  the  habit  of  chopping  our  subjects  of 
study  into  distinct  sections  has  become  so  confirmed  as  to  de- 
stroy the  unity  of  the  movement  in  very  many  schools.'. The 
leading  process  in  school  life  as  in  all  life  is  synthesis;  and 
analysis  is  only  valuable  to  reduce  vague,  chaotic  synthesis  to 
a  synthesis  that  is  organic — unity  in  variety ;  many  in  one. 

The  need  of  continued  oral  composition  in  these  forms  is 
not  sufficiently  recognized."  To  become  a  good  talker  is  in 
school  only  secondary  to  having  something  in  mind  which  it  is 
worth  while  to  say  and  say  well.  This  can  be  acquired  only  by- 
practice  in  talking  under  friendly  and  helpful  criticism.  This 
calls  especially  for  the  extemporaneous  debate  so  prevalent  in 
good  academies  fifty  years  ago.  It  calls  for  a  great  deal  more 
of  oral  extemporaneous  discourse  than  high  schools  in  general 
require. 

The  thing  the  high  school  needs  in  its  English  work  above 
all  things  is  sincerity.  In  the  lower  grades,  the  children  need 
to  practice  it  in  every  grade.  In  the  high  school,  they  have 
grown  to  a  proper  esteem  for  their  own  views  and  conclusion 
in  all  other  subjects  than  English.  That  may  be  because  Eng- 
lish is  not  so  well  taught  in  the  lower  grades  as  are  thfe  other 
branches.  But  if  the  student  in  the  high  school  does  not  feci 
free  to  give  utterance  to  his  convictions,  and  does  not  use  that 
freedom  concerning  all  matters  that  come  before  the  class  for 
discussion,  the  value  of  the  English  study  for  character  is  small. 
Entire  sincerity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  the  class  is  the 
one  thing  needful  to  satisfactory  results.  This  has  been  as-* 
vumed  in  every  line  of  this  study  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  success 
in  every  grade.  We  are  such  blunderers  in  teaching  that  our 
pupils  are  not  telling  us  how  it' seems  to  themselves  but  are 
guessing  what  the  teacher  washes  to  have  them  say.  From  the 
start  they  should  be  persuaded  to  state  their  own  attitude  to- 
ward the  matter.  It  is  then  that  the  teacher  has  the  proper 
data  for  leading  the  learner  to  correct  his  view.  But  in  the 
high  school  this  attitude  of  teacher  and  student  toward  the 
matter  in  hand  is  imperative. 
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THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  THE  FLTURE.* 

>R.  THOMAS  M.  BALUET,  SCHOOL  OF  PEDAGOGY^  NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY. 


e  secondary  schools  of  today  are 
roduct  of  an  historical  evolution 
he  high  schopl  of  the  future  can 
telligently  disciTssed  only  in  the 
of  its  evolution  out  of  the  sec- 
-y  school  of  the  past.  It  is  a 
not  always  appreciated  by  the 
al  public,  that  the  secondary 
•1  is  much  older  than  the  element- 
chool.  The  secondary  school  has 
olvedoutof  the  elementary  school 
as  been  grafted  upon  it.  It  has 
^n  independent  history.  The  mod- 
jecondary  school  had  its  origin 
:Ose  protoplasmic  institutions  in 
riiddle  ages,  known  as  cathedral 
•Is  and  monastic  schools,  out  of 
1,  later  developed  the  univer- 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  second- 
:hools  on  th^  other.  In  England, 
of  these  early  monastic  schools 
developed  what  was  known  in  the 
;nth  and  seventeenth  centuries  as 
'grammar^  school.''  which  was  a 
cal  fitting  school  for  Oxford  and 
)ridge.  It  was  this  type  of  school 
1.  Shakespeare  attended  and  in 
1  he  learned  his  "small  Latin  and 
ireek."  It  was  the  school  in  which 
'  of  the  leaders  of  the  Puritans 
he  Pilgrims  who  migrated  to  this 
:ry,  were  educated.  It  was  the 
of  school  in  which  William  Penn 
red  his  education.  England  had 
•ee  public  elementary  schools  at 
ime.  The  schools  with  which  the 
settlers  of  America  were  familiar 
on  the  one  hand,  this  type  of 


secondary  school,  known  as  the  gram- 
mar school,  and  on  the  other,  the  uni- 
versity for  which  they  prepared.  It 
was,  therefore,  perfectly  natural  for 
them  to  transplant  these  two  institu- 
tions to  their  new  home.  Harvard  and 
Yale  and  Princeton  and  Pennsylvania 
Universities  were  but  attempted  repro- 
ductions in  the  new  world  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  In  like  manner  the 
grammar  school  of  England  was  trans- 
planted to  New  England  and  the  other 
colonies.  It  was  known  in  colonial 
times  as  the  "Latin  grammar  school," 
the  "Latin  school,"  or  simply  the 
^'grammar  school;"  but  in  all  cases  it 
was  simply  a  classical  secondary  school, 
whose  function  was  to  fit  students  for 
admission  to  college.  The  Boston  Latin 
school,  the  Hopkins  grammar  school  at 
New  Haven,  and  the  Penn  Charter 
school  at  Philadelphia,  are  among  the 
best  representatives  of  these  early 
schools  still  in  existence.  The  first 
two,  even  now,  retain  the  old  historical 
name.  The  term  grammar  school,  in 
its  present  sense,  is  of  comparatively 
late  origin.  These  early  grammar 
schools  were  the  secondary  schools  for 
over  a  hundred  years  of  the  colonial 
period.  Their  narrow  course  provided 
only  for  the  needs  of  those  students 
who  wished  to  fit  themselves  for  col- 
lege and  enter  one  of  the  so-called  three 
learned  professions.  During  the  Revo- 
lutionary war  a  broader  democratic 
spirit  developed  which  made  itself  felt 
in  education,  and  there  arose  a  demand 
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for  a  broader  secondary  education  than 
that  furnished  by  the  classical  grammai^ 
school.  This  demand  was  also  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  district  system, 
in  New  England  at  least,  had  seriously 
injured  the  grammar  school  by  develop- 
ing an  illiberal  spirit  and  destroying  in- 
terest in  higher  education. 

From  the  period  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  through  the  early  decade  of 

■  the  nineteenth  century,  there  developed 
a  new  type  of  secondary  school,  known 
as  the  academy.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  Phillips  Academy  at  Ando- 
ver,  Phillips  Academy  at  Exeter,  N.  H., 
the  academy  at  Byfield,  Mass.,  and, 
through  the  influence  of  Franklin,  Ger- 
mantown  Academy  in  Philadelphia, 
were  founded.  By  1850  about  six 
thousand  of  these  academies  existed, 
with  an  attendance  of  over  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three  thousand  pupils. 
In  some  of  the  early  grammar  schools 
tuition  was  free  and  in  this  sense  they 
were  democratic.  The  academy  was  an 
endowed  institution  and  charged  tui- 
tion fees.  It  provided  a  broader  course 
than  the  grammar  school,  ignored,  in 
large  part,  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  college,  developed  strong  Eng- 
lish and  scientific  courses,  not  then  rec- 
ognized by  the  colleges,  and  often  cov- 
ered the  work  of  the  first  and  second 
year  of  thfe  college.  The  academy  de- 
veloped an  interest  in  higher  education 
among  the  masses  of  the  people,  such 
as  had  never  existed  before  in  the 
country,  and  gave  a  broader  education 
to  large  numbers  of  pupils,  who  never 
extended  their  education  any  farther. 
The  high  grade  of  general  intelligence 
found  in  the  northeastern  states,  es- 
/)ecially  in  New  England,  is  due,  not 

so  much  to  the  colleges  nor  to  the  ele- 


mentary schools,  as  to  these  academie:^ 
Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  wi* 
the  rapid  development  of  the  spirit  ^ 
democracy,  especially  after  the  defcii: 
of  the  Federal  party,  there  grew  uj^ 
demand  for  free  secondary  educatl^ 
in  the  larger  cities  of  a  kind  as  bro^ 
in  scope  as  that  of  the  academy  and^ 
the  same  time,  free.  This  led  to  ^" 
evolution  of  the  public  high  school.  T 
first  of  these  was  the  English  hij 
school  for  boys  in  Boston,  establislx 
in  1821 ;  followed  in  1825,  by  the  ^ 
tablishment  of  the  high  school  for  g"ii- 
Their  development  \Vas  slow  until  aft: 
thfe  Civil  War.  Within  the  last  thi  r 
years  it  has  been  very  rapid  and  witP> 
the  last  fifteen  years  it  may  fairly  1 
called  phenomenal.  Since  1890,  fc^ 
rate  of  increase  in  attendance  has  b^^ 
about  one  hundred  per  cent  per  deca^^ 
The  public  high  school  is  rapidly  ^B 
coming  in  fact,  as  it  always  has  b^S 
in  law,  a  "common  school,"  that 
a  school  attended  by  all  the  pupils  qu-^ 
ified  to  profit  by  secondary  trainjc^ 
The  law,  now  in  force  in  many  stat^ 
providing  not  only  for  free  tuition  \0' 
also  for  free  text-bookj,  has  remo>^ 
almost  the  last  barrier  to  the  gif'  ^ 
children  of  the  poor  to  secure  a  secor-  - 
ary  education. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  cL^B 
that  the  secondary  school  is  not  a 
rect  evolution    from    the    elementm 
school,  but  is  as  old  as  the  univer^^ 
It  had  its  origin  as  a  fitting  school 
the  university  and  not  as  a  cap  stm  c 
of  the  elementary  school  system.    '■O 
explains  why  it  has  always  been  dc^-^ 
nated  by  the  college  and  the  univec^'O 
on  the  one  hand,  and  why  it  has  taifcn 
so  long  to  adjust  it,  even  in  part,  to 
the  elementary    schools.    The    puWfc 
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hool  has  within  recent  years, 
B^e  extent,  thrown  off  the  domi- 
Df  the  college  and  secured  a 
;  of  independence.  There  is 
ch  more  of  a  "gulf"  between  the 
ir  school  and  the  high  school 
jre  has  ever  existed  between  the 
hool  and  the  college.  The 
ig"  of  this  "gulf"  has  been  the 
of  even  more  discussion  than 
jadbare  topic  in  college  faculty 
s  of  "College  Entrance  Re- 
nts" and  the  "Relation  between 
iry  Schools  and  the  Colleges." 
>nly  the  secondary  school  as  an 
on,  but  also  its  curriculum  has 

historical  evolution.  The  old 
ir  school  had  a  narrow  classi- 
•se.  It  consisted  almost  exclu- 
f  instruction  in  the  classics  and 
Lidiments  of  mathematics.  The 
f,  as  already  stated,  emphasized 
ailed     English     and    scientific 

ignored  in  a  measure  college 
I  requirements,  and  aimed  to 
broad  secondary  education,  re- 
;  of  the  demands  of  colleges, 
called  English    Latin    course, 

course,  and  Scientific  cpurse 
om  the  later  period  of  the  evo- 
f  the  academy.  With  the  evolu- 
the  high  school  within  the  last 
r  more  years,  the  academy  has 
ly  narrowed  its  curriculum  and 

itself  more  and  more  exclu- 
)  the  work  of  fitting  for  college 
s  is  the  present  aim  of  those 
es  which  were  well  enough  en- 
to  maintain  their  existence  in 
tion  with  the  high  schools  to 
;ent  day.  At  the  beginning  of 
ution  of  tlie  public  high  school, 
2veloped  classical  high  schools 
:alled  English  high  schools,  and 


for  a  considerable  period  the -pupil  had 
the  choice  between  the  two  types  of 
schools.  Later,  with  few  exceptions, 
each  high  school  developed  the  courses 
already  in  paA  developed 'in  the  acad- 
emy, and  for  many  years  the  pupil  had 
the  choice  between  the  classical  course, 
the  English  Latin  course,  the  English 
course,  and  the  Scientific  course,  to 
which  were  added  later  the  Commer- 
cial course  and  the  Manual  Training 
course.  Within  the  last  fifteen  years, 
theelective  system  which  has  so  rapidly 
developed  in  our  colleges  has  been 
widely  adopted  in  our  high  schools  and 
now  a  pupil  has  a  choice  not  only  be- 
tween schools  and  between  courses  of 
studies  but  also  to  a  large  extent  of  in- 
dividual studies.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  this  evolution  the  second- 
ary schools  of  many  European  coun- 
tries have  stopped  in  the  first  stage ;  in 
others,  as  in  England  and  France,  with 
the  second  stage;  while  only  in  this 
country  have  they  reached  the  third 
stage.  Whether  this  last  stage  of  evo- 
lution is  going  to  be  a  permanent  one, 
or  whether  in  the  end  we  shall  confine 
election  to  courses  or  to  groups  of  re- 
lated studies,  is  still  a  debated  and,  I 
think,  a  debatable  question.  t 

Up  to  comparatively  recent  years, 
there  have  been  only  two  types  of  high 
schools,  known  as  the  classical  and  the 
English  high  school.  Today  the  public 
high  school  is  developing  in  three  di- 
rections and  we  are  evolving  three 
types  of  public  secondary  schools. 

First,  there  is  a  type  which  com- 
bines the  courses  of  the  classical  and 
the  English  high  school  and  which  has, 
thus  far,  not  received  a  distinctive 
name,  but  which  might,  perhaps,  be 
called  the  literary  hv^Vv  %cVvoq^. 
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Second,  there  has  developed  within 
fifteen  or  twenty  years,  a  new  type  of 
secondary  school,  commonly  known  as 
the  manual  training  high  school,  in 
which  manual  training  is  made  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  course  of  study  and  is 
taught  mainly  for  its  educational  value. 
This  type  of  school  is  gradually  being 
developed  into  a  technical  school  of 
secondary  grade^  in  which  not  only 
manual  training  is- added  to  the  usual 
literary  studies  of  the  traditional  high 
school,  but  in  which  at  least  the  sci- 
ences and  the  mathematics  and  the 
drawing  are  taught  in  their  application 
to  mechanical  industries.  In  short, 
these  schools  will  in  the  future  not  be 
literary  high  schools  with  manual  train- 
ing added,  but  they  wijl  be  technical 
schools  of  secondary  grade,  whose  aim 
will  differ  from  that  of  the  literary 
high  school  very  much' as  the  aim  of 
our  higher  technical  schools  differs 
from  that  of  the  college.  This  tech- 
nical high  school  will  serve  ( i )  as  a  fit- 
ting school  for  the  higher  technical 
schools.  (2)  It  will  train  foremen  for 
manufacturing  establishments,  super- 
intendents of  shops,  and,  in  short,  that 
large  number  of  men  who  come  be- 
tween the  engineer  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  mechanic  on  the  other.  (3)  It 
will  train  men  as  agents  for  the  sale 
of  manufactured  goods,  with  whom  a 
knowledge  of  the  process  of  manufac- 
ture is  an  important  qualification.  (4) 
It  will  give  a  general  training  which  is 
probably  not  a  whit  less  broadening 
than  that  of  the  literary  high  school 
and  which  appeals  far  more  strongly 
to  certain  types  of  mind. 

Besides  this  type  of  technical  high 
school  for  bo}T?,  there  is  also  develop- 
ing a  technical  high  school  for  girls. 


whose  aim  is  very  similar ;  a  school  it^ 
which  the  vocational  element  is  mad^^ 
prominent,  but  in  which  literary  anc^ 

scientific  studies  must  hold  a  prominea.. 

place. 

Third,  there  is  now  in  process  of  dc 
velopment  in  our  large  cities  a  type 
secondary  school,  known  as  the  cor 
mercial  high  school.  This  school 
the  outgrowth  of  the  commerce  — 
course  of  the  ordinary  literary  hi^^ 
school  in  past  years,  as  the  technics  ^ 
high  school  is  the  outgrowth  of  t:t— 
manual  training  course  . 

It  is  likely  that  these  three  types  g — > 
secondary  schools  will  cover  the  fie  ^c 
of  secondary  education  for  years  -^fcc 
come  and  mark  out  the  three  directioir — is 
in  which  the  high  school  of  the  futu^*^< 
will  develop.  In  my  judgment,  the  pu^  ^^ 
icy  sometimes  advocated  and  in  sorrr:^^ 
cities  adopted,  of  massing  these  thr^^ 
.  types  of  '  secondary  schools  togeth^^ 
into  one  large  institution,  is  a  serioi:^^ — 
mistake.  Manual  training  departmenr^ 
in  literary  high  schools  have  not  bec^^ 
successful ;  and  the  commercial  cours^*^ 
in  literary  high  schools,  up  to  very  r« 
cent  times,  have  been  failures, 
man  is  large  enough  to  master  in  de- 
tail the  problems  of  these  three  diffe:== 
ent  types  of  secondary  schools  at — "^ 
preside  with  intelligence  over  an  ins^^ 
tutlon  covering  the  whole  field.  Ea^^ 
type  of  school  will  develop  best  ^mt^'^ 
reach  the  highest  degree  of  efficien  ^ 
under  a  principal  who  thoroughly  cocr^^ 
prehends  its  problem  and  a  teachi^""^ 
corps  whose  interests  in  these  problec"*^ 
is  deep,  intelligent,  and  united.  The^^ 
conditions  never  exist  in  any  institrt^' 
tion  which  combines  the  three  types  o^ 
schools.  So  long  as  a  city  is  not  Izrg^ 
enough  to  need  more  than  one  high 
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lese  three  types  of  schools 
a  matter  of  course,  be  repre- 
this  one  school  in  the  form  of 
courses,  but  when  there  is 
nore  than  one  high  school  in 

should  be  the  policy  to  de- 
se  three  types  of  schools  as 
int  institutions,  centrally  lo- 
ore  there  is  any  step  taken  to 

suburban    or    branch    high 

It  is  only  very  exceptional 
iliar  geographic  conditions 
d  justify  in  any  given  city  a 

from  this  policy.  The  pres- 
•rmative  period  in  the  develop- 
econdary  schools  in  this  coun- 
^e  stand  at  the  beginning  of  a 
ition  of  secondary  education. 

it  in  our  power  either  to  di- 
evolution  into  right  lines  or 
ect  it  and  allow  it  to  develop 
ong  lines,  to  the  lasting  ad- 
r  disadvantage  of  our  second- 
)ls.  There  is  no  problem  of 
-reaching  importance  which 
•1  boards  are  called  on  to  solve 
xt  ten  years,  than  that  of  de- 
•  the  right  policy  for  the 
ent  of  secondary  schools  in 
>ective  cities. 

ublic  education  has  been  de- 
;ver  since  the  founding  of  the 

on  the  ground  that  a  free 
mt  depends  for  its  own  per- 

upon  the  intelligence  of  its 

It  has  been  argued  that  the 
5t  educate  to  train  up  intelli- 
zens  and  that  education  for 
p  should  be  the  aim  of  schools 
1  by  public  taxation.  These 
:s  are  universally  accepted, 
are  very  differently  inter- 
r  different  people  and  in  dif- 
►mmunities.     In  the  view  of 


some,  education  by  the  state  at  public 
expense  should  be  confined  to  the  ele- 
mentary schools;  there  are  those  even 
who  argue  that  it  should  be  the  mini- 
mum of  the  three  R's;  all  over  the 
eastern  United  States  there  are  not  a 
few  people,  some  of  commanding  influ- 
ence in  their  community,  who  are  op- 
posed to  free  secondary  education.  In 
every  state  west  of  the  Allegheny 
mountains,  education  by  the  state  has 
been  interpreted  to  mean,  not  only  free 
elementary  education  or  free  secondary 
education,  but  also  free  collegiate  and 
university  training,  and  it  seems  rather 
singular  that  while  the  western  states 
have  for  many  years  had  their  free^ 
state  universities,  there  should  still  be 
those  in  the  east  who  question  the  pol- 
icy of  free  secondary  education. 

The  question  may  fairly  be  asked, 
whether  the  high  school  of  the  future, 
in  addition  to  broadening  its  courses, 
will  also  extend  these  courses  upward 
and  possibly  downward,  including  at 
least  two  years  of  the  work  now  done 
by  the  college  and  possibly  the  work  of 
the  upper  two  years  of  the  present  ele- 
mentary school?  If  this  question 
should  be  madCp  we  should  evolve  a 
secondary  school  somewhat  like  the 
type  of  secondary  school  which  pre- 
vails, with  minor  modifications,  all 
over  the. continent  of  Europe.  As  this 
type  of  secondary  school  with  an  eight 
or  nine  years'  course  meets  the  needs 
of  all  the  nations  of  modem  Europe, 
differing  radically  in  race,  in  language, 
in  government,  and  in  institutions  so- 
cial, religious,  and  political;  it  seems 
not  very  reasonable  to  maintain  that 
the  present  organization  of  secondary 
schools  in  this  country,  as  to  length  of 
course  of  study,  is  the  only  type  which 
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Second,  there  has  developed  within 
fifteen  or  twenty  years,  a  new  type  of 
secondary  school,  commonly  known  as 
the  manual  training  high  school,  in 
which  manual  training  is  made  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  course  of  study  and  is 
taught  mainly  for  its  educational  value. 
This  type  of  school  is  gradually  being 
developed  into  a  technical  school  of 
secondary  grade^  in  which  not  only 
manual  training  is- added  to  the  usual 
literary  studies  of  the  traditional  high 
school,  but  in  which  at  least  the  sci- 
ences and  the  mathematics  and  the 
drawing  are  taught  in  their  application 
to  mechanical  industries.  In  short, 
these  schools  will  in  the  future  not  be 
literary  high  schools  with  manual  train- 
ing added,  but  they  wijl  be  technical 
schools  of  secondary  grade,  whose  aim 
will  differ  from  that  of  the  literary 
high  school  very  much  as  the  aim  of 
our  higher  technical  schools  differs 
from  that  of  the  college.  This  tech- 
nical high  school  will  serve  (i)  as  a  fit- 
ting school  for  the  higher  technical 
schools.  (2)  It  will  train  foremen  for 
manufacturing  establishments,  super- 
intendents of  shops,  and,  in  short,  that 
large  number  of  men  who  come  be- 
tween the  engineer  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  mechanic  on  the  other.  (3)  It 
will  train  men  as  agents  for  the  sale 
of  manufactured  goods,  with  whom  a 
knowledge  of  the  process  of  manufac- 
ture is  an  important  qualification.  (4) 
It  will  give  a  general  training  which  is 
probably  not  a  whit  less  broadening 
than  that  of  the  literary  high  school 
and  which  appeals  far  more  strongly 
to  certain  types  of  mind. 

Besides  this  type  of  technical  high 
school  for  boys,  there  is  also  develop- 
ing a  technical  high  school  for  girls. 


whose  aim  is  very  similar ;  a  school  in 
which  the  vocational  element  is  made 
prominent,  but  in  which  literary  and 
scientific  studies  must  hold  a  prominent 
place. 

Third,  there  is.  now  in  process  of  de- 
velopment in  our  large  cities  a  type  of 
secondary  school,  known  as  the  com- 
mercial high  school.  This  school  is 
the  outgrowth  of  the  commercial 
course  of  the  ordinary  literary  high 
school  in  past  years,  as  the  technical 
high  school  is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
manual  training  course  . 

It  is  likely  that  these  three  types  of 
secondary  schools  will  cover  the  fiel 
of   secondary  education   for  years   t 
come  and  mark  out  the  three  direction; 
in  which  the  high  school  of  the  futuri 
will  develop.  In  my  judgment,  the  pol- 
icy sometimes  advocated  and  in  some 
cities  adopted,  of  massing  these  thre 
types    of  'secondary  schools  togethe=: ^zr^aej 
into  one  large  institution,  is  a  serioim.    ^-_jg 
mistake.  Manual  training  departmen'%^ — ^  ^ 
in  literary  high  schools  have  not  be^  ^^Sn 
successful ;  and  the  commercial  cours  ^^^  es 
in  literary  high  schools,  up  to  very  r^^  re- 
cent times,  have  been  failures.        "^^"g      j^ 
man  is  large  enough  to  master  in  ci*-  Je- 
tail  the  problems  of  these  three  diffe^r^sr- 
ent    types    of    secondary  schools  ai^z^id 
preside  with  intelligence  over  an  inst»"^ti- 
tutlon  covering  the  whole  field.     Eac^-ach 
type  of  school  will  develop  best  air-  w  -nd 
reach  the  highest  degree  of  efficienc*  Mcy 
under  a  principal  who  thoroughly  coil*.  Min- 
prebends  its  problem  and  a  teachin*"::^'"? 
corps  whose  interests  in  these  probleii  M.   "s 
is  deep,  intelligent  and  united.    Thess-  ^se 
conditions  never  exist  in  any  institL^^"^' 
tion  which  combines  the  three  types 
schools.    So  long  as  a  city  is  not  larg 
enough  to  need  more  than  one  hig 
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ol,  these  three  types  of  schools 
t,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  repre- 
td  in  this  one  school  in  the  form  of 
irent  courses,  but  when  there  is 
[  of  more  than  one  high  school  in 
ty,  it  should  be  the  policy  to  de- 
p  these  three  types  of  schools  as 
pendent  institutions,  centrally  lo- 
1,  before  there  is  any  step  taken  to 
blish-  suburban  or  branch  high 
•ols.     It  is  only  very  exceptional 

peculiar     geographic    conditions 

would  justify  in  any  given  city  a 
irture  from  this  policy.  The  pres- 
s  a  formative  period  in  the  develop- 
t  of  secondary  schools  in  this  coun- 
and  we  stand  at  the  beginning  of  a 

evolution  of  secondary  education, 
have  it  in  our  power  either  to  di- 

this  evolution  into  right  lines  or 
lisdirect  it  and  allow  it  to  develop 
g  wrong  lines,  to  the  lasting  ad- 
:age  or  disadvantage  of  our  second- 
schools.  There  is  no  problem  of 
e  far-reaching  importance  which 
school  boards  are  called  on  to  solve 
le  next  ten  years,  than  that  of  de- 
lining  the  right  policy  for  the 
;lopment  of  secondary  schools  in 
r  respective  cities. 
ree  public  education  has  been  de- 
ded  ever  since  the  founding  of  the 
ublic  on  the  ground  that  a  free 
*rnment  depends  for  its  own  per- 
ation  upon  the  intelligence  of  its 
ens.  It  has  been  argued  that  the 
t  must  educate  to  train  up  intelli- 
:  citizens  and  that  education  for 
enship  should  be  the  aim  of  schools 
)orted  by  public  taxation.  These 
^ments    are    universally    accepted, 

they  are  very  differently  inter- 
ed  by  different  people  and  in  dif- 
nt  communities.     In  the  view  of 


some,  education  by  the  state  at  public 
expense  should  be  confined  to  the  ele- 
mentary schools;  there  are  those  even 
who  argue  that  it  should  be  the  mini- 
mum of  the  three  R's;  all  over  the 
eastern  United  States  there  are  not  a 
few  people,  some  of  commanding  influ- 
ence in  their  community,  who  are  op- 
posed to  free  secondary  education.  In 
every  state  west  of  the  Allegheny 
mountains,  education  by  the  state  has 
been  interpreted  to  mean,  not  only  free 
elementary  education  or  free  secondary 
education,  but  also  free  collegiate  and 
university  training,  and  it  seems  rather 
singular  that  while  the  western  states 
have  for  many  years  had  their  free 
state  universities,  there  should  still  be 
those  in  the  east  who  question  the  pol- 
icy of  free  secondary  education. 

The  question  may  fairly  be  asked, 
whether  the  high  school  of  the  future, 
in  addition  to  broadening  its  courses, 
will  also  extend  these  courses  upward 
and  possibly  downward,  including  at 
least  two  years  of  the  work  now  done 
by  the  college  and  possibly  the  work  of 
the  upper  two  years  of  the  present  ele- 
mentary school?  If  this  question 
should  be  made,  we  should  evolve  a 
secondary  school  somewhat  like  the 
type  of  secondary  school  which  pre- 
vails, with  minor  modifications,  all 
over  the. continent  of  Europe.  As  this 
type  of  secondary  school  with  an  eight 
or  nine  years'  course  meets  the  needs 
of  all  the  nations  of  modem  Europe, 
differing  radically  in  race,  in  language, 
in  government,  and  in  institutions  so- 
cial, religious,  and  political;  it  seems 
not  very  reasonable  to  maintain  that 
the  present  organization  of  secondary 
schools  in  this  country,  as  to  length  of 
course  of  study,  is  the  only  type  which 
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meets  the  needs  of  our  people.  It  is 
possible  that  in  the  larger  cities  the 
public  high  school  will  develop  upward 
until  it  will  fit  directly  for  the  profes- 
sional school  and  the  university;  and 
the  college,  as  an  institution  coming 
between  the  secondary  school  and  the 
professional  school,  will  have  to  drop 
out.  This  will  bring  the  future  high 
school  of  the  large  city  in  competition 
with  the  college  exactly  as  the  present 
high  school  was  brought  in  competition 
with  the  academy.-  As  high  schools 
of  this  type  cannot  or  ought  not  to  be 
developed  except  in  cities  of  very  con- 
siderable size,  there  will  still  be  wide 
room  for  the  small  college  throughout 
the  country.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  the 
day  of  the  small  college  is  not  in  the 
past,  as  many  seem  to  think,  but  in  the 
future.  What  the  small  college  needs  is 


more  endowments  and  better  equip- 
ments to  do  strong  work.  Its  size  is 
an  advantage  instead  of  a  disadvan- 
tage. What  we  need  is  a  large  number 
of  well-endowed  small  colleges  through 
out  the  country,  and  a  limited  number 
of  strong  universities  in  the  large  cen- 
ters of  population.  This  is  the  direc- 
tion in  W'hich,  it  seems  to  me,  higher 
education  ought  to  develop  in  the  fu- 
ture. Indeed,  several  of  our  large 
cities  are  even  now  developing  institu-  - 
tions  which  are  doing  collegiate  workn 

and  some  of  them  of  superior  grade . 

New  York  city  has  its  city  college  fo^ 
boys  and  its  normal  college  for  girls-- 
Baltimore  has  a  city  college  which  i  -s 
a  college  in  name  and  partly  in  fact 
The  central  high  school  of  Philade'*- 
phia  is  gradually  developing  into  an  in.- 
stitution  of  collegiate  grade. 


ENGLISH  IN  THE  PRIMARY  GRADES,  ITS  AIMS 
—THE  MATERIALS  AT  HAND. 

BY  HARRIET  TAYLOR  TRKADWELL. 


What  would  you  think  of  yourself 
as  a  teacher  if  your  children  in  second 
grade  persisted  in  saying,  **Two  times 
two  are  five?*'  You  w^ould  not  permit 
it,  you  would  work  with  all  your  might 
to  teach  the  child  the  correct  mathe- 
matics of  it.  Yet  how  minor  a  thing 
is  this  statement  compared  to  the  blem- 
ish in  the  child's  speech  of  the  **Aint 
got  no''  and  the  **Him  and  Her"  dis- 
ease that  infest  it  like  the  plague.  So 
much  the  more,  because  in  the  daily 
walks  of  life  we  use  English  constantly 
in  all  our  communications  with  others ; 
we  add  a  little  or  subtract  a  little,  mul- 


tiply a  little  or  divide  a  little,  do  a  lit-  — 
tie  interest  occasionally  as  we  have  di-    - 
rect  need,  but  our  English  we  use  daily, 
hourly,  minutely.     Nor  do  I  decry  the 
mathematical  training  in  the  least.     I 
only  beg  that  the  same  effort  to  get 
accuracy  in  mathematics  be  expended 
also  in  getting  correct  speech,  then  the 
children  in  the  elementary  schools  for 
ciglit  years  or  ten  years  will  speak  care- 
ful English  and  will  care  to  do  so.     It 
is  easy  to  teach  children  the  right  and 
the  beautiful  thing,  they  love  to  leam 
and  to  master.     It  is  a  great  game  tci^ 
l)lay,  the  game  of  "growing  able"  and- 
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if  the  child  shows  no  desire  to  play  the 
gfame  of  correct  speech,  again  I  say 
'*tliere    is    something    rotten    in  Den- 
niartc/'     It  is  the  fault  of  the  teachers 
as     SL    whole  for  every  teacher  working 
witl-i    other  teachers  in  her  school  or 
ciist:x-ict,  or  county  or  state,  would  pro- 
duo^  most  irresistible  and  beautiful  re- 
sell t:«>.     If  one  studies  French  he  gets 
the       correct  form,  he  will  not  put  up 
wit: It.  an    indifferent    teacher.       If    he. 
sti^xdies  German  or  Spanish,  he  exacts 
th^      same  cultivated     work    from    his 
tesLcrlier,  but  if  he  teaches  English  him- 
self    his  ear  grows  unhearing  through 
iridi  fference  and  a  poverty  of  speech  re- 
sist Its  to  the  child.     Strange  how  de- 
iinsxx-iding  the  teacher  is  for  his  own  cul- 
tviT-^,  how  heedless  he  is  concerning  the 
si>^^ch  of  his  children  in  school. 

T'his  hopeless,  helpless  state  of  affairs 

^^^    been  submitted  to,  yielded  to,  be- 

^^xn.  se  of  the  continual  cry  of  *1iome  en- 

'^"i  ^«"cDnments,  foreign  parents,  street  play, 

^  ^^  c:il  the  few  hours  under  the  care  of  the 

^^^^<:her."     "Rome  was  not  built  in  a 

^^^3^"  but  it  finally  was  built.     We  all 

^^^  ^TDw  that  English  speech     is     slowly 

^'^"'<^^:>:ii,  but  the  preparations  for  victory 

^"^"mst  be  begun  in  the  first  grade  or  the 

■  ^  "^^^dergarten   the  first  day  when   the 

^^  ones  haltingly     lisp     their     baby 

^^ughts  to  the  patient,  loving  teacher. 

*■        V<riow  that  the  greatest  thing  in  the 

"^^^t  grade  is  to  get  the  tiny  pupil  to 

^^^:^  anj'thing  but  the  able  teacher  will 

^^'^^t  him  to  talk  in  spite  of  himself.    She 

^^*^  ill  lead  the  baby  thought  up  and  on 

^'^^til  the  desire  to  talk  will  be  irressisti- 

^«  and  the  childish  flow^  of  language 

^^^  ill  be  quaint  and  sweet  and  with  some 

^^-^gree  of  aim  in -it. 

,The  home  stories  of  the  little  ones, 
^lother  Goose,  Red  Riding  Hood,  the 


l^i 


Three  Bears,  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk, 
afford  instant  and  ample  material  for 
making  the  children  feel  "at  home'*  in- 
stantly and  eager  to  talk.  Later  the 
little  ones  will  tell  the  stories  in  snort 
sentences  without  help  from  the 
teacher,  will  dramatize  them  simply  and  ' 
naturally,  will  draw  their  ideas  on  the 
board,  and  finally  at  the  last'of  the  first 
year,  they  will  be  able  to  write  small 
stories  on  the  board.  The  results  are 
astonishing  daily  to  the  teacher  w^ho 
has  fondly,  patiently  worked  week  after 
week  for  the  results  that  show  them- 
selves the  latter  part  of  the  year.  Then, 
too,  they  will  write  short  stories  on 
paper,  and  will  illustrate  them  as  well 
in  most  ingenious  fashion. 

In  the  first  grade  the  work  should  be 
largely  oral,  of  course,  consisting  of 
telling  experiences  and  observations  of 
their  own  at  home,  at  the  store,  in 
school;  the  re-telling  of  stories,  such 
as  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,  Cinderella, 
Old  Woman  and  Her  Pig,  Little  Red 
Hen,  Red-Headed  Woodpecker,  Three 
Bears,  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  Ugly 
Duckling,  Bremen  Town  Musicians, 
Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  King  Midas, 
Clytie,  Puss  in  Boots,  Elves  and  the 
Cobbler,  Three  Foolish  Wishes,  Dog 
in  the  Manger,  the  list  is  endless. 

The  memorizing  of  beautiful  quota- 
tions and  poems  is  essential  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  imagination.  They 
should  be  within  the  realm  of  the 
child's  comprehension,  poems  by  Eu- 
gene Field  and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
are  simple  enough  for  the  children  to 
grasp.  My  Shadow,  Marching  Song, 
The  Cow,  My  Bed  is  a  Boat,  Where 
go  the  Boats,  The  Land  of  Nod,  The 
Rock-a-by-Lady,  The  Shut-Eye  Train. 

The  children  will  readily  understand 
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and  explain  Mother  Goose  rhymes  and 
more  sensible  quotations,  "A  Diller  a 
Dollar  a  Ten  O'clock  Scholar/'  they 
easily  apply  to  tardy  folk.  **Dr.  Foster 
went  to  Gloucester  in  a  Shower  of  Rain*' 
develops  a  series  of  ideas  as  to  doctors 
and  travel  and  rain,  all  a  delight  to  the 

'•child  because  he  understands.  The 
child  will  explain  to  the  teacher  such 
quotations  as  "What  we  must  do,  let 
us  love  to  do.'' — Coleridge.  '*God 
helps  those  who  help  themselves." — 
Franklin.  "A  Merry  heart  doeth  good 
like  a  medicine.'' — ^The  Bible.  "A  sin- 
gle sunbeam  is  enough  to  drive  away 
many  shadows."^ — St.  Francis  of  Assisi. 
"The  heroes  are  not  all  six  feet  tall." 
"Large  souls  may  dwell  in  bodies 
small." — Anon.  A  Red  Riding  Hood 
Primer,  by  a  first  grade  teacher  is  about 
to  be  published.  It  tells  the  old  beloved 
story  simply,  very  simply.  It  has  150 
less  words  in  its  vocabulary  than  any 
other  primer  on  the  market.  Wilth 
what  joy  will  the  child  take  this  book 
into  his  hands,  and  into  his  heart.  His 
own  story  that  he  has  told  an  hundred 
times  and  has  listened  to  daily,  always 

.  with  renewed  pleasure.  The  Hiawatha 
primer  opens  a  new  world  of  wonder 
and  joy  to  the  child,  he  moves  through 
the  forest  with  Hiawatha,  verily  link- 
ing his  free  life  in  the  woods  with  the 
squirrels,  his  brothers,  with  the  flow- 
ers, his  play-fellows. 

The  second  grade  is  a  far  easier 
grade  to  work  in,  for  the  morning  of 
school  life  is  fully  upon  the  children 
and  they  are  assuming  the  little  respon- 
sibilities that  are  sweet  to  observe  in 
childhood.  They  mother  and  father 
the  first  graders,  bring  them  to  school, 
help  them  on  and  oflf  with  their  wraps 
and,  in  fact,  initiate  the  little  ones  into 


the  life  that  they  themselves  entered  bu  _ 
shortly  ago.    They  will  assist  the  firs« 
graders  in  their  lesson  as  well,  so  th_ 
teacher  has  thus  gained  many  helps  an- 
little  teachers. 

Story  telling  must  go  on  here  mo^ 
rapidly  and  more  fully  than  ever  befoi — 
The  first  grade    stories    are    often  i — 
viewed.    In  addition  the  stories  of  J  "" 
seph,  David  and  Goliath,  Noah,  Dani 
Samson,  Baucis  and  Philemon  may 
told.     Apollo,  Vulcan,  Mercury,  N^^ 
tune.  How  Odin  Lost  His  Eye,  Lit^^ 
Black  Sambo,  Hiawatha,  Fairy  TaM.^ 
Memory  Gems,  Poems  by  Eugene  Fi  ^ 
and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  contini  1. 
with  interpretations  of  simple  and  h^^ 
ful  quotations. 

Word  building,  story  telling,  menr-: 
rizing,  blackboard  writing,  obser^^^i- 
tions,  short  sketches  of  persons  3— 
things,  all  go  on  this  grade  as  in  fi-  - 
grade.  The  teacher,  ever  watchful 
the  English  used,  guarding  against  t  -^ 
negatives,  wrong  pronouns,  sing-i:»- 
for  plural  verbs,  etc.,  drilling  on  corr — 
form. 

In*  the  third  grade  the  powers  of  1 
child  are  expanding  mightily.  N^id 
daily  much  more  can 'be  done  for  l^-^i 
lish  speech  and  correct  form  for  t^Ti 
now  have  the  power  to  read  so  rr».Ti< 
more  readily  than  ever  before.  T^Tw 
will  be  able  to  read  the  stories  and  n 
tell  them  in  their  own  words.  "I^^^ift 
Famous  Stories"  will  be  found  deli^*t 
ful  book  for  class  work.  It  is  ful  ^  oi 
stories  one  ought  to  know :  King  Al- 
fred and  the  Cakes,  King  John  and  the 
Abbott,  Bruce  and  the  Spider,  Will  iam 
Tell,  Androcles  and  the  Lion,  W^-Ht- 
tington  and  His  Cat,  etc. 

Read  to  the  children  Rip  Van  V^^*^* 
kle  and  have  it  retold.     Uncle  RerT^^^ 
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Greek  Myths,  Norseland  He- 
ory  of  Ulysses,  by  Ag^es  Cook, 
•well's  Story  Book,  Grimm's 
Tales.  Let  the  children  have 
ational  lessons,  discussing  these 
giving  observation  and  personal 
ice  and  items  of  news. 
)etry  let  them  commit  further 
from  Field  and  Stevenson  and 
ley,  Longfellow  and  Whittier. 
ley  know  several  poems  by  each 
:each  them  the  biography,  which 
II  be  eager  to  know. 

a  month  let  the  children  give  a 
jpo'rt  of  a  book  read  at  home 

suggested  list  by  the  teacher. 
>me  reading  when  watched  by 
:her  leads  to  more  wholesome 
pful  suggestions  and  results. 
:he  children  personification  and 

in  third  grade.  They  will 
[le  figurative  idea  instantly  and 
in  it.  In  fourth  grade  the  field 
:  widens.  The  children  come  to 
igene  Field  through  his  poems. 
;t  the  teacher  introduce  to  them 
f  his  exquisite  stories  from  "A 
Book  of  Profitable  Tales''  and 
[oly  Cross  and  Other  Stories." 

history  of  "The  Robin  and  the 
'  a  beautiful  love  story  in  na- 

faithfulness.  Teach  from  this 
fication  and  simile.  Later  teach 
r  kinds  of  apostrophe.  Let  the 
1  tell  the  Greek  and  Roman 
md  stories  of  the  Norseland  that 
ay  forever  become  acquainted 
lese  classical  allusions.  Teach 
)  use  quotations  that  are  apt  in 
\'n  compositions.  They  will  grow 
1  this  soon.  In  presenting  a 
)r  reproduction  let  the  children 

fitting  topics  for  each  para- 
vhen  read.     Write  the  best  one 


on  the  board  to  suggest  that  paragraph 
for  the  next  day.  So  on  for  six  or 
eight  paragraphs.  This  is  the  easy  and 
natural  method  of  teaching  paragraph- 
ing. No  struggle,  no  strife,  it  is  too 
apparent.  Read  this  daily  until  the 
story  is  finished.  Let  the' children  give 
both  oral  and  written  reproductions  of 
the  story,  the  day  after  it  is  read  in 
class.  If  the  reproduction  goes  on  the 
same  day  as  first  presented  the  children 
may  confuse  the  ideas  but  if  left  until 
the  next  day  the  ideas  are  settled  and 
usually  correct. 

After  a  story  is  concluded  let  the 
children  write  their  opinion  of  the 
story.  Thus  they  form  judgments. 
Let  them  compare  with  other  stories 
by  the  same  author  or  other  authors. 
After  a  study  of  Eugene  Field,  read  to 
them  "Raggylug  and  Johnny  Bear," 
by  Ernest  Thompson  Seton— delight- 
ful animal  stories  that  lead  to  a  great 
sympathy  and  understanding  of  animal 
life. 

Now  the  children  will  be  ready  to 
study  biography  for  a  period.  Read  to 
them  or  with  them  "Lives  of  Famous 
Artists,"  by  Brown  and  Scorey,  illus- 
trated with  hundreds  of  Perry  pictures. 
Follow  this  with  "Lives  of  Great  Musi- 
cians," by  the  same  authors.  Get  the 
music  teacher  to  render  some  of  this 
great  music,  or  perhaps  some  of  the 
older  children  will  play  selections  from 
Handel,  Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  Beetho- 
ven, Wagner.  Then  read  to  the  chil- 
dren "Wagner  Opera  Stories,"  by 
Grace  Barber. 

Your  fourth  year  will  be  full  of  won- 
der, delight,  truth,  profit  and  prophecy. 
You  will  have  carried  the  children  into 
many  lands  and  into  many  great  lives. 
Watch  the  home  reading.     Have  at 
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ist  one  day  a  month  for  story  re- 

ews    and    discussions.      Have    daily 

onversationals  as  to  current  events  and 

lescriptions,    memorize    "Little    Boy 

Blue/'   *Xanding    of    the    Pilgrims/' 

"The  Children's  Hour,"  Seein'  Things 

at  Night,"  Great  quotations. 

,  In  all  grades  new  words  are  largely 
gained  by  their  use  in  the  sentence.  Be- 
gin in  third  grade  to  teach  children  the 
use  of  the  dictionary.  This  will  take 
several  months.  Study  a  few  roots 
and  add  prefixes  and  suffixes  to  change 
the  meaning.  Children  thus  taught  will 
in  eighth  grade  be  cultivated  in  their 


use  of  English  and    choice   of  woiow. 

If  daily  work  in  English  is  along 
lines  of  high  culture  and  effort  ther 
w^ill  soon  be  no  more  need  of  trying  t( 
solve  the  English  problem.  The  chil 
dren  in  eight  years  will  have  become 
cultivated  boys  and  girls. 

To  sum  up,  the  aim  of  English  is  tc 
teach  fluency  and  correctness  of  speed 
that  the  life  of  the  child  may  be  rich* 
and  more  abundant.  The  materia 
are  on  every  hand  in  nature,  in  musi^ 
in  art,  in  picture,  in  book.  Choose 
the  thing  ye  love  to  teach,  be  it 
verse  or  prose. 


Within   the   School-Room, 

A  Department  of  Observation  and  Reports  of  Claeswork 
and  School  Manafsrement. 


"The  principle  to  which  I  endeavored  to  conform  all  my  conduct 
was  as  follows:  Endeavor,  first,  to  broaden  the  children's  sympa- 
thies, and,  by  satisfying  their  daily  needs,  to  bring  love  and  kind- 
ness into  such  unceasing  contact  with  their  impressions  and  their 
activity,  that  these  sentiments  may  be  engrafted  in  their  hearts; 
then  try  to  give  them  such  judgement  and  tact  as  will  enable  them 
to  make  a  wise,  sure,  and  abundant  use  of  these  virtues  in  the 
circle  which  surrounds  them.''— Pestalozzi  on  his  work  at  Stauz. 

•^'^ftunity  to      to  an  interest  in  whatever  is  just  anC 
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as  concerned  with  their  own 
es,  and  directed  their  atten- 
rd  an  intellectual  investiga- 
ties,  of  rights,  and  of  knowl- 
red  to  accomplish  the  end  in 

y  did  Pestalozzi  arrange  in 
ional  work  for  the  whole 
sical,  mental  and  spiritual, 
phasized  especially  the  need 
J  with  the  whole  mind  as 
ill,  and  intellect  in  every 
rocess. 

bservation  Studies. 

visited  a  number  of  schools 
1.  The  work  done  has  ap- 
me  from  the  two  points  of 
)  its  efficiency  in  accomplish- 
lowledge-getting  or  intellect- 
1  the  mastery  of  the  course 
and  (2)  its  immediate  value 
elopment  of  the  natural  pow- 
\  children  to  feel  and  think 

All  but  one  of  the  teachers 
me  to  give  even  more  atten- 
le  immediate  value  of  their 
he  children  as  children  th;ji 
D  its  value  in  mastering  a  set 
study. 

:eption  was  a  teacher  of 
ide.  She  was  able  by  some 
repression  in  her  personality 
in  a  quiet  and  an  apparently 
hool  devoted  in  a  leisurely 
he  time  of  mv  visit,  to  the 
arithmetic.  There  was  little 
jundant  activity  of  the  ordi- 
Iren  of  nine  to  ten  years  of 
f  of  the  children  were  recit- 
;ie  rest  doing  some  studying 
sks.  'I'hc  subject  of  the  reci- 
3  multiplication  in  examples 

multiplicand  contained  one 


decimal  place  and  the  multiplier  was  a 
mixed  number.  None  of  the  children 
had  any  difficulty  in  imderstanding  the 
process  but  not  all  were  accurate  in 
their  multiplication  and  none  were  rapid 
in  their  .work.  The  method  of  conduct- 
ing the  recitation  was  perhaps  the  key 
to  an  understanding  of  all  the  condi- 
tions in  this  school. 

One  child  was  working,  an  example 
on  the  board  when  I  entered,  and  the 
rest  were  sitting  quietly  in  their  seats 
waiting  for  her  to  complete  it  and  then 
explain  what  she  had  done.  The  child 
stood  so  that  no  one  could  see  her 
work  as  it  progressed,  and  I  did  not 
see  a  hand  raised  to  question  any  of 
the  work  or  point  out  any  of  the  mis- 
takes made  on  the  black-board  while  I 
was  in  the  room.  After  the  first  child 
had  completed  her  example  and  ex- 
plained it  the  teacher  called  on  another 
to  go  to  the  board  and  gave  him  a  sim- 
ilar example.  Then  all  waited  until 
he  had  i)erformed  the  multiplications 
and  corrected  mistakes  and  explained, 
and  then  another  took  his  place. 

There  was  just  enough  going  on  to 
keep  all  contented  and  nothing  serious 
or  stimulating  enough  to  awaken  any 
self-activity.  The  teacher  had,  it 
seemed  to  me,  discovered  and  applied 
to  her  school  the  secret  of  a  Calypso's 
Isle.  Yet  nature  was  busy  under  cover 
of  this  lazy,  almost  sleepy  surface,  as 
I  soon  discovered.  Ten-year-old  boys 
are  not  easily  put  to  sleep  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  By  means  of  private 
signs  and  signals  many  of  the  pupils 
were  frequently  exchanging  ideas  and 
other  more  substantial  things  passed 
from  desk  to  desk.  This  was  done  with 
a  skill  that  showed  much  practice  and 
also   a   due   regard   for  the  teacher's 
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evident  desire  that  only  the  work  act- 
ually required  by  the  course  of  study 
be  given  a  visible  place  on  the  program. 
I  did  not  see  anything  vicious,  nO  one 
tried  to  get  another  into  trouble  or 
disgrace,  and  there  was  evinced,  a  good 
deal  of  respect  for  the  teacher.  Her  in- 
struction had  enabled  them  to  under-* 
stand  this  lesson  and  the  children  evi- 
dently appreciated  her  ability.  Under 
our  present  methods  of  certificating 
teachers  by  examination  she  must  have 
a  high  standing. 

I  shall  print  here,  however,  a  criticism 
of  another  school  made  recently  by  an 
eastern  superintendent.  It  has  a  lesson 
for  those  who  do  not  care  for  the  pres- 
ent interests  and  activities  of  childhood. 

This  superintendent  writes  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  Dangerous  School. 

"Among  tlie  schools  I  visited  in 
another  town  last  term  is  one  that 
stands  out  prominently  not  for  its 
'  strength,  but  for  its  weakness.  The 
school  was  not  noisy,  and  the  teach- 
ing was  fairly  good.  The  teacher 
seemed  to  be  in  earnest.  The  inexper- 
ienced might  have  called  it  a  good 
school.  The  spirit,  however,  was  not 
right.  The  children  spent  more  time 
in  efforts  to  do  things  on  the  sly  than 
they  did  in  their  work,  and  they  suc- 
ceeded admirably.  They  were  becom- 
ing adepts  in  the  practice. 

**Nowadays  we  hear  a  great  deal 
about  graft  and  other  forms  of  dis- 
honesty. Men  and  women  who  stood 
high  in  the  community  in  which  they 
have  lived  for  years  suddenly  fall  from 
their  high  places  because  the  public 
suddenly  becomes  aware  of  their  dis- 
honest but  hitherto     hidden     ways  of 


dealing  with  their  fellow  men.  Wh^o 
is  to  blame  for  this  state  of  affairs?  ^^ 
would  be  absurd  for  any  one  to  clai  -^i 
that  the  public  schools  are  entirely  ^r;;^ 
largely  responsible  for  this  condition x: 
On  the  other  hand  it«would  be  just  ^ 
absurd  to  say  that  the  schools  have  "x-j 
responsibility  at  all  in  the  matter. 

"After  visiting  a  school  like  the  o^ 
which  I  have  described,  one  cannot  h.^^ 
feeling  that  the  training  received  thex:— 
in  fosters  in  children  the  ability  ^L-mn 
desire  to  do  things  without  being  f out  xni 
out  which  they  suppose  they  ought  no; 
to  do.  How  many  schools  there,  s^rt 
of  this  kind  in  the  country  I  have  xic 
means  of  ascertaining.  Whether  there 
are  few  or  many,  the  one  should  ser^vc 
as  an  object  lesson  to  all  teachers,  a:«n^ 
lead  them  to  make  a  close  examinati^i^i 
of  their  own  schools  to  find  out  how  ^ 
is  with  them. 

"The  lesson  is  plain.  Teachers  ac::^^ 
parents  should  do  all  that  lies  in  th^^ 
power  to  stamp  out  the  evil  of  dece=^  ^ 
tion,  no  matter  in  what  form  it  appea** 
or  however  slight  in  degree.  The  or^^ 
thing  that  needs  to  be  impressed  upc=^ 
children  again  and  again  is,  that  it 
not  necessary  to  try  to  hide  those  thin  — 
that  are  right." 

Some  Things  Lacking. 

The  wrong  done  to  the  children 
such  schools  is  the  result  of  sins 
omission  rather  than  of  commission 
the  teacher'  part  but  it  is  none  the  li^^ 
serious  in  its  effects.     The  old  ad«^ 
is  that  "Satan  finds  some  work  for  i^    '- 
hands  to  do." 

In  an  adjoining  room  I  found  si  ^^ 
ilar  work  in  arithmetic  going  on,  t>^ 
all  were  kept  busy.  Part  of  the  cl^^-^ 
were  at  the  board  and  while  .their  worf 
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ing  clone  the  teacher  gave  short 
es  to  be  solved  orally  by  the  pu- 
:heir  seats.  The  work  was  sharp 
forous.  When  the  work  on  the 
ivas  considered,  the  attention  of 

required  and  any  one  might  be 
ipon  to  correct  mistakes.  I  could 
:,  however,  that  the  children  in 
)m  were  getting  any  more  power 
k  for  themselves  in  arithmetic 
itrt  those   in  the   other  room. 

a  problem  requiring  an  addi- 
5tep  was  given  in  the  oral  work 
/as  a  full  stop  of  class  activity, 
thought  seemed  to  have  been 
2^  in  a  groove  and  its  momentum 
lot  be  turned.  The  activity  had 
Imost  entirely  that  of  memory 
litation.  This  was  giving  the 
some  skill  that  would  not  all  be 

a  season  of  disuse,  but  it  evi- 
was  not  yielding  the  power  in 
Idren  which  their  interested  ac- 
ieemed  to  promise. 
:ie  other  room,  where  such  lei- 
work  was  being  done,  I  noticed 
pupil  solved  without  hesitancy  a 
n,  given  by  mistake  to  judge  by 
prise  of  the  teacher  when  the  re- 
5  explained,  which  gave  a  fraction 
nth  in  the  answer.  The  children 
)ingthingsfor  themselves  requir- 
'ention  and  imagination,  and  eas- 
:  the  next  step  in  the  development 
nbject  being  studied.  Here  is  the 
n  that  came  to  me  as  the  result 
Dbservation  of  these  schools,  and 
is  to  deserve  careful  study? — Is 
lot  some  construction  work  or 
I  training  or  busy  work,  if  it 
e  called  that,  which  these  chil- 
xild  \yt  doing  for  about  a  third 
ilf  of  this  time  devoted  to  arith- 
.nd  which  would  require  them  to 


image  and  invent  expedients,  as  well 
as  use  the  knowledge  they  have? — 
something  that  would  take  no  more 
energy  on  the  part  of  teacher  or  pupils 
than  was  being  expended  in  the  class 
doing  the  active  work  described,  and 
which  would  require  in  the  other  room 
that  the  energy  of  the  pupils  be  ex- 
pended openly  and  above  board  and 
the  teacher's  energy  be  an  active  power 
rather  than  a  repressive  one.  This  is 
a  reason  for  a  manual  training  that 
would  use  it  as  a  means  of  cultivating 
that  imagination  and  invention  needed 
by  the  children  in  the  study  of  arith- 
metic, geography,  and  history.  These 
subjects  can  not  really  be  mastered  by 
the  children,  but  remain  almost  entirely 
a  matter  of  memory  and  of  ability  to 
apply  knowledge  imitatively  only  unless 
this  imaginative  power  to  be  made  more 
active. 

I  shall  print  here  a  selection  from 
Frank  R.  Stockton's  **Minor  Canon 
and  the  Griffin."  Read  it.  You  will 
appreciate  the  Griffin's  ability  to  put 
backbone  into  the  school  work.  You 
will  also  appreciate  his  wisdom  in  rec- 
ognizing the  limits  of  his  method  and 
of  confining  himself  to  bringing  up  to 
standard  what  the  children  already* 
knew.  It  takes  a  warm  heart  and  a 
vision  awakening  mind  to  teach  some- 
thing new.  I  found  this  selection  in 
the  pupil's  page  of  the  California  School 
Journal,  a  new  paper  started  by  Irvin 
Passmore,  at  Mayfield,  California. 

How  the  Qriff in  Taught  School. 

One  morning  he  looked  into  the 
Minor  Canon's  schoolhouse,  which  was 
always  empty  now,  and  thought  it  was 
a  shame  that  everytliing  should  suffer 
on  account  of  the  young  man's  absence. 
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"It  does  not  matter  so  much  about 
the  church,"  he  said,  **for  nolK>dy  goes 
there ;  but  it  is  a  pity  about  the  school. 
I  think  I  will  teach  it  myself  until  he 
returns." 

It  was  the  hour  for  opening  the 
school,  and  the  Griffin  went  inside  and 
pulled  the  rope  that  rang  the  school- 
bell.  Some  of  the  children  who  heard 
the  bell  ran  in  to  see  what  was  the  mat- 
ter, supposing  it  to  be  a  joke  of  one  of 
^  their  companions,  but  when  they  saw 
the  Griffin  they  stood  astonished  and 
scared. 

**  Go  tell  the  other  scholars,"  said 
the  monster,  "that  school  is  about  to 
open,  and  that  if  they  are  not  all  here 
in  ten  minutes,!  shall  come  after  them." 

In  seven  minutes  every  scholar  wa*? 
in  his  place. 

Never  Vvas  seen  such  an  orderly 
school.  Not  a  boy  or  girl  moved,  or 
uttered  a  whisper.  The  Griffin  climbed 
into  the  master's  seat,  his  wings  spread 
on  each  side  of  him,  because  he  could 
not  lean  back  in  his  chair  while  thev 
stuck  out  behind,  and  his  great  tail 
curled  around  in  front  of  the  desk,  the 
barbed  end  sticking  up,  ready  to  tap  , 
any  boy  or  girl  who  might  misbehave. 
The  Griffin  now  addressed  the  scholars, 
telling  them  that  he  intended  to  teach 
them  while  their  master  was  away.  In 
speaking  he  endeavored  to  imitate,  as 
far  as  jKDSsible,  the  mild  and  gentle 
tones  of  the  Minor  Canon,  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  in  this  he  was  not  very 
successful.  He  had  paid  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  the  studies  of  the  school, 
and  he  determined  not  to  attempt  to 
teach  them  anything  new,  but  to  review 
them  in  what  they  had  been  studying; 
so  he  called  up  the  various  classes^and 
questioned  ihem    upon   their   previous 


lessons.  The  children  racked  the 
brains  to  remember  what  they  h 
learned.  They  were  so  afraid  of  tb#"_:;^y^ 
Griffin's  displeasure  that  they  reciti^  ~^^t 
as  they  had  never  recited  before.  Or  ^CDn 
of  the  boys,  far  down  in  the  class,  a^^^^ 
swered  so  well  that  the  Griffin  was  ^  35, 
tonished. 

"I  should  think  you  would  be  at  fr^  the 
head,"  said  he.  "I  am  sure  you  h^^ve 
never  been  in  the  habit  of  reciting  so 
well.     Why  is  this?" 

"Because  I  did  not  choose  to  t3=il<c 
the  trouble,"  said  the  boy,  trembl  i  xng 
in  his  boots.  He  felt  obliged  to  t^U 
the  truth,  for  all  the  children  thou^^'T^^ 
that  the  great  eyes  of  the  Griffin  coi-rmld 
see  right  through  them,  and  that  Tic 
would  know  when  they  told  a  fa-l^sc- 
hood. 

"You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yo-^mir- 
self,"  said  the  Griffin.  "Go  down.  to 
the  very  tail  of  the  class,  and  if  ^s^^ou 
are  not  at  the  head  in  two  days  I  sl":^all 
know  the  reason  why." 

The  next  afternoon  this  boy  v— ^^as 
number  one. 

It  was  astonishing  how  much  ttt-^*>sc 
children  now  learned  of  what  they  t"  ^ad 
been  studying.  It  was  as  if  they  t  lad 
been  educated  over  again.  The  G-^^if- 
fin  used  no  severity  toward  them,  ^ut 
there  was  a  look  about  hini  which  rn^^^c 
them  unwilling  to  go  to  class  with  -^^ut 
knowing  every  word  of  their  lessor*-  - 

The  Griffin  now  thought  that  he 
ought  to  visit  the  sick  and  the  po^^^r; 
and  he  began  to  go  about  the  town'  ^^^ 
this  purpose.  The  effect  upon  the  s  ^^k 
was  miraculous.  All,  except  those  yr^  "^^ 
were  very  ill,  indeed,  jumped  from  th  ^^^^ 
l)eds  when  they  heard  he  was  comi 
and  declared  themselves  quite  well.  1 
those  who  could  not  get  up,  he  ga 
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nd  roots,  which  none  of  them 
;r  thought  of  before  as  medi- 
-ut  which  the  Griffin  had  seen 

the  world;  and  most  of  them 
id. 

»r  the  poor,  they  seemed  to  have 
lisappeared.  All  those  w^ho  had 
!d  upon  charity  for  their  daily 
rere  now  at  w-ork  in  some  way 
r,  many  of  them  offering  to  do 
)S  for  their  neighbors,  just  for 
\  of  their  meals, — a  thing  which 
lad  been  seldom  heard  of  in  the 
The  Griffin  could  find  no  one 
2ded  his  assistance, 
following  by  the  editor  of 
.  AND  Some  Education,  seems 
sh  a  connecting  link  in  the  train 
ight  r  am  following  here  be- 
he  Griffin's  success  in  conduct- 
?view    lesson    and    a    modern 

of  stirring  up  new  ideas  and 
a  foundation  for  teaching  new 
through  the  use  of  the  school 
3n. 

\&  Knowledge  Power? 

generations  the  education  of 
1  has  been  carried  on  with  the 
^n  the  part  of  those  who  have 
I  it,  that  knowledge  is  power, 
wledge  they  have  meant  infor- 
or  consciousness  of  facts.  By 
ng  information,  the  learners 
ipposed  t(.>  come  into  the  posses- 
power.  The  psychic  instincts 
d  in  gathering  such  knowledge 
jfly  imitation  and  memory.  For 
e,  when  one  reads,  his  mind  imi- 
ollows,  the  action  of  another 
So,  too,  when  we  listen  to  a 
or  other  discourse.  When  we 
ature  we  are  following  the  pro- 
which  she  works.  In  history  we 
le  thoughts  and  actions  of  others 


after  them.  The  movement  is  from 
without  and  the  mind  imitates  it.  A 
strong  memory  retains  it.  In  time  the 
learner  may  gain  large  accumulations. 
But  they  are  not  pow-er,  as  every  one 
knows,  yet  the  influence  of  the  univer- 
sal conviction  that  knowledge  is  power 
has  driven  the  schools  and  the  homes 
to  get  knowledge  into  the  minds  of  the 
young  by  any  method  and  at  any  cost. 
To  be  sure  that  the  children  have  ac- 
quired it  we  "test"  them  and  "exam- 
ine'' them  and  put  them  through  their 
memory  paces  in  many  mays;  not  be- 
cause we  really  believe  that  much  of 
the  knowledge  acquired  is  really  worth 
anything  when  garnered,  but  because 
we  believe  that  in  some  occult  way 
"knowledge  is  power.''  Such  slaves 
are  we  to  a  maxim  or  a  proverb. 

The  process  of  acquiring  knowledge 
is  not  the  process  of  acquiring  power; 
knowledge  is  acquired  by  impression; 
power  by  expression.  The  movement 
in  knowledge  getting  is  from  w^ithout, 
in  power  it  is  from  within. 

The  best  teaching  of  the  old  regime 
made  it  hard  for  the  children  to  gain 
knowledge  by  giving  them  "hard  nuts 
to  crack,"  and  later '  required  them  to 
set  the  problems  for  themselves,  the 
new  regime  has  cracked  all  the  hard 
nuts  for  the  youngsters,  and  only  de- 
manded that  they  imitate  and  remem- 
ber. 

If  any  reader  shall  say,  "This  is  not 
my  case,"  study  the  action  of  the 
children  s  minds  in  your  school  for  a 
sin|::lc  day.  and  note  how  much  pers'>nal 
initiative  there  is  in  it. 

Power  grows  through  initiative  and 
children  soon  acquire  a  love  for  the 
conflict  with  knotty  problems.  How 
many  in  your  school  fall  prone  before 
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your  demand  for  power  and  cry  out 
that  it  is  "too  hard  V 

Power  grows  through  the  solution  of 
problems.  Every  school  subject  has 
its  problems-^numerous  and  calling  for 
all  degrees  of  power. 

The  original  source  of  power  is  in 
the  imagination.  The  creation  of 
ideals  (ends)  and  hypotheses  (meth- 
ods) by  which  they  may  be  attained. 
The  kindergarten  and  primary  school 
is  the  perennial  spring  of  many  streams 
of  power.  This  is  the  period  of  wildly 
vigorous  imagination.  The  reading, 
the  story,  the  play  give  ample  scope  to 
the  creative  power. 

Instead  of  following  the  maxim  that 
knowledge  produces  power,  let  us  re- 
verse it  and  proceed  under  the  con- 
viction that  power  produces  knowledge. 
See  that  the  personal  initiative  is  at 
work  and  direct  it  in  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge. 

The.  Geography  Excursion. 

All  recognize  the  value  of  a  properly 
conducted  school  excursion,  but  teach- 
ers often  fail  in  planning  for  and  in 
directing  such  expeditions.  Their  es- 
sential characteristic  is  that  of  object 
lessons  and  their  purpose,  therefore,  is 
the  gaining  of  formative  ideas.  This 
is  a  different  aim  from  that  of  special 
scientific  observations  to  determine 
function  or  to  test  theories.  A  prepar- 
atory lesson  is  very  essential  to  most 
excursions.  The  purpose  of  it  should 
be  to  awaken  an  interest  and  start  some 
thinking  which  will  give  the  children 
a  number  of  ideas  that  call  for  objective 
definition  or  for  the  discovery  of  relat- 
ing processes.  In  addition  to  following 
up  the  thoughts  thus  aroused  in  advance 
the  teacher  must  be  ready  during  the 
excursion,  to  properly  appreciate  what- 
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ever  the  children  find  in  nature  or  irrr 
the  ingenuity  of  man  that  is  wonderfu"" 
to  them. 

Then  the  experiences  of  the  excur- 
sion must  be  made  use  of  in  as  man^-^. 
ways    as    possible    during  succeedin 
school  work. 

The  following  description  of  a  trip  *^ 
Briarcliff  Dairy  Farm,  made  by  a  six*^ 
grade  of  the  Ethical  Culture  School  - 
New  York  Gity,  is  taken  from  an  ar- 
cle  in  "The  Function  of  the  School 
cursion''  published    in    the    Decemt 
number  of  the  Journal  of  Geography^ 

"Briarcliff  was  chosen  from  the  sl. 
ject-matter  side  as  the  most  t3^ical 
dustry  of  New  York  state  available 
inspection,  and  it  formed  the  nucl« 
of  the  work  on  industries  of  the  sti. 
which  were  to  be  studied  in  the  ge<=^g- 
raphy.  On  the  other  hand,  we  foui.  :^d 
the  children  interested  in  the  produi^i^ts 
of  the  dairy  because  they  came  into  sxx  <:h 
immediate  -contact  with  the  milk  ^'mn.<l 
its  products,  although  most  of  th^^r» 
were  very  ignorant  as  to  the  relatio  'Mr%^^ 
between  the  grass  in  the  meadow  aK:""^^ 
the  milk  in  the  bottle  at  the  door.  '^  ^^ 
fore  the  trip,  a  survey  of  the  importa 
industries  of  the  state  was  taken  and  tl 
problems  of  our  milk  supply  begun 
the  geography  and  cooking.  Here,  as 
usually  the  case,  some  important  resul 
of  the  trip  preceded  it  as  the  study  bo: 
rowed  vitality  from  the  coming  evei 
Ijecause  the  pupils  felt  its  necessity. 

"The  day  on  the  farm  was  full 
live  experiences.     From  the  train,  tk 
children  discovered  many  evidences 
important  industries  by  the  way 
the  dairy  we  followed  the  course  of  thr     ^ 
milk,  brought  from  the  barn,  saw  ho' 
it  is  put  through  strainers  and  into 
large  tank  by  means  of  which  eigl 
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e  rapidly  filled  at  once,  saw  the 
ipped,  packed  in  ice  and  placed 
frigerator  car  on  the  track  at 

ready  for  the  trip  to  the  city, 
ling  and  sterilizing  of  the  bot- 

the  care  to  keep  everything 
re  emphasized.  The  processes 
.ting  the  cream  and  making  of 
ere  followed  up.  Then  the 
le  cows  in  the  pasture  and  the 

the  special  care  of  the  calves 

the  necessity  for  hygiene 
lie  animals. 

mathematics  work  was  espe- 
luable  in  giving  the  children 
concepts  of  area  in  which  the 
S^ladly  participated.  Naturally, 
i  of  an  acre  were  erroneous. 
)ils  were  asked  to  imagine  an 
.  to  place  themselves  on  its 
ners.      Measurement   showed 

was  four  rods  on  a  side,  or 

of  an  actual  acre.    Then  one 

real  acre,  ten  by  sixteen  rods, 
1  off  and  measured.  The  other 
estimated  by  four  or  five,  each 
being  several  rods  out  of  the 
ne'  of  the  pupils  was  only  one 

on  the  sixteen  rod  side.  We 
erward  that  this  was  undoubt- 

to  the  fact  that  the  boy  had 
mmmer  near  a  playground  ex- 
acre  in  size  and  he  had  a  mus- 
ling  of  an  acre.  Then  one 
the  acre  was  marked  off  by 
upils,  each  one  representing  a 
re  was  a  physical  demonstra- 
•ea  which  we  are  sure  the  chil- 

carry  with  them. 
ig  the  most  important  of  the 
Lilts  are  the  following:     The 


children  had  a  first-hand  experience 
with  processes  which  before  were  main- 
ly words,  thus  demonstrating  to  them 
what  is  back  of  words  and  leaving  them 
better  equipped  to  interpret  other  in- 
dustries. In  the  geopraphy,  this  made 
a  nucleus  for  the  study  of  the  indus- 
tries of  the  state,  leading  as  it  did  to 
its  larger  agricultural  industries  and 
then  to  its  minerals  and  topography. 
The  written  work  dealt  with  "What  we 
saw  on  the  way  to  Briarcliff,"  "The 
journey  of  the  milk  in  the  dairy," 
"How  the  milk  is  brought  to  the  city," 
"Suggestions  for  building  a  dairy," 
and  maps  of  the  dairy  regions  of  New 
York  were  made.  The  pupils  went  on 
the  trip  looking  to  see  what  precautions 
are  used  to  keep  milk  clean  and  sweet. 
After  the  trip  experiments  were  made 
to  see  which  keeps  sweet  longer  that 
which  is  sterilized  or  that  which  is  not; 
that  which  is  cool  or  that  which  is  not ; 
and/  that  which  is  clean  or  not  clean. 

"In  the  mathematics,  work  with  dis- 
tance, area,  fencing  and  drawing  to 
scale  followed  the  field  work. 

"The  English  at  this  time  was  es- 
pecially alive,  having  its  roots  in  the 
real  experiences  at  the  farm.  Much 
interest  centered  about  the  conversa- 
tions, the  main  motives  being  to  tell 
those  who  did  not  go  and  to  prepare 
records  for  others  to  be  told  in  Assem- 
bly and  at  the  coming  Exhibit.  Let- 
ters were  written  to  the  proprietors  of 
the  farm  thanking  them  for  their  cour- 
tesy, and  the  school  photographs  taken 
on  the  trip  were  classified  and  named. 

"The  cost  of  this  excursion  was  sixty 
cents  per  pupil."     . 
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READING  A  PAGE  FROM  NATURE'S  WRITING. 

BY  JAMES    A.  SPEED. 


It  had  been  great  fun  in  the  country 
during  the  hoHdays,  but  they  were  al- 
most gone.  Outside  the  snow  had  been 
faUing  all  the  afternoon,  but  the  big, 
open,  cheerful  fireplace  made  the  room 
light  and  bright.  It  was  growing  dusky 
and  a  boy  and  girl  were  reading  close 
to  the  crackling  blaze.  Suddenly  the 
boy  closed  his  book  with  a  bang  which 
made  the  girl  start  and  exclaim  r 

"Jack,  why  did  you  frighten  me  so ; 
what  makes  you  so  noisy?'' 

"Oh !  I  had  to  do  something  to  make 
it  lively;  the  snow  comes  down  so  soft 
and  the  wind  has  died  down  until  I 
want  to  do  something.  I  sometimes 
wish  I  were  an  Indian  or  something  elae 
that  is  wild  and  exciting.  I've  been 
reading  one  of  Eastman's  books  which 
tells  about  when  he  was  a  little  Indian ; 
he  must  have  had  a  splendid  time." 

Jack  yawned  as  he  got  up  and  walked 
to  the  window,  where  he  stood  watch- 
ing the  snow  as  it  swirled  about  the 
corner  of  the  house  and  then  drifted  off 
to  the  fence  to  form  a  high  bank  of 
pure  white.  The  only  sign  of  life  in 
the  great  w^hite  outside  world  was  a 
scattering  line  of  crows  flying  low 
against  the  west. 

"My!"  exclaimed  the  boy  again, 
"I'm  tired  of  reading,  reading,  read- 
ing. 

As  he  finished  speaking,  his  uncle 
came  in  from  the  barn  and  remarked : 

"Didn't  I  hear  some  one  say  that 
he  was  tired  of  reading?  Why,  I 
should  think  that  was  impossible,  if 
you  read  in  the  right  way  and  changed 
your  style  of  reading  often  enougli." 


"Why,  Uncle,  what  do  you  mean 
changing  your  style  of  reading,"  ask 
Nellie,  as  she  brushed  the  snow  fro 
his  heavy  overcoat  with  a  small  hear 
broom. 

As  her  uncle  warmed  his  hands 
fore  the  fire,  he  continued : 

"Of  course,  you  can  get  tired  of  rea 

ing  in  plain  everyday  books ;  but  I  sh 
not  talking  especially  of  that  kind 
reading.    Jack,  I  believe  I  gave  youa. 
copy  of  one  of  Mr.  Eastman's  boo] 
didn't  I?" 

"Yes,  sir;  and  I  had  just  put  it  do^-' 
as  you  came  in  and  said  I  was  tired 
reading.    I  was  the  one  you  must  hsi. 
heard." 

Their  uncle  walked  to  the  windc 
for  a  moment  and  stood  looking  out 
the  snow   which  came  floating  do 
from  the  low  hanging  leaden  clouds. 

"I  gave  you  that  book.  Jack,  full 
stories  of  Indian  life,  to  teach  you  th 
there  is  a  reading  which  is  older  ths 
all  the  books,  a  reading  of  the  pag 
which  is  wTitten  each  day,  in  Nature- 
He  pointed  out  the  window  to  whei 
there  was  a  small  space  of  ruddy  ligl 
in  the  west,  and  continuedj^  "Tomorrow 
I  think  it  will  be  clear,  and  you  an 
Nellie  can  go  out  and  learn  what  h: 
happened  during  the  night." 

"But  how?"  questioned  the  little  girl 

Her  uncle  smiled  at  her  as  he  e: 
plained. 

"Isn't  all  the  out  of  doors  being  cov 
ered  with  a  great  white  unwritten  shee--^ 
this  afternoon?     It  will  stop  snowini 
before  bed  time  and  when  the  mooi 
comes  out,  all  the  children  of  the  ou- 
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who  move  about  and  live  their 
»  when  we  are  snug  in  bed,  will 
id  everywhere  they  go  they  will 
Itale  footprints,  which  can  be 
•  they  are  all  different  as  they 
So  tomorrow  morning  leave 
)ks  you  have  been  reading  and 
:  you  can  do  with  the  printed 
old  Dame  Nature  herself." 
Jack  glanced  at  Nellie  his  eyes 
irkling  with  interest,  and  he 
riedly : 

ose  we  try  it  in  the  morning, 
believe  we  can  read  something, 
ite  we'll  try  to  do  the  best  we 

long  time  the  two  sat  in  one 
:  the  big  fireplace  and  discussed 
ns  for  the  next  day;  and  just 
ed  time  Nellie  said : 
ij  suppose  we  go  out  to  the 
the  house  for  a  moment.  Jack ; 
id  it  would  be  clear  about  bed 
Then,  glancing  at  the  clock  in 
?r,  she  exclaimed: 
at  the  clock!  How  the  time 
while  we  w-ere  planning.  It's 
ine  o'clock  now." 
ly  left  the  wide  veranda  the 
V  made  a  low  crackling  noise 
eir  feet,  and  the  trees  creaked 
med  wMth  the  cold  as  they 
)  and  fro  in  the  wind ;  even  the 
hich  was  floating  in  an  odd 
ittle     sea     of     clouds,  looked 

Uncle  was  right  about  the 
being  clear  and  cold  for  to- 
"  shivered  Jack  as  he  turned 
:oat  collar  and  watched  his 
:ircle  about  his  head  in  a 
\l  mist. 

s  voice  was  shaky  wMth  the 
he  said : 


"I'm  going  back  to  the  fire."  But 
as  they  turned  she  paused  with  her  hand 
to  her  ear  and  asked  her  brother,  "Did 
you  hear  that  odd  low  sound  from 
down  in  or  near  the  woods?" 

"No,  I  didn't  hear  a  sound  except 
the  gritty  noise  our  feet  make  in  the 
snow." 

"Wait,  a  moment,"  whispered  Nellie 
as  she  placed  her  hand  on  his  sleeve, 
"there,  you  heard  it  that  time,  didn't 
you?" 

Jack  laughed  and  exclaimed: 

"That  was  nothing  but  an  owl  hoot- 
ing down  in  the  woods.  I  heard  lots  of 
them  last  summer  when  I  was  camp- 
mg. 

When  they  were  on  the  porch  and 
almost  ready  to  turn  the  knob  on  the 
front  door  they  paused  ^gain,  for  from 
afar  over  the  wide  white  waste  of  snow 
came  the  sharp,  metallic  bark  of  a  red 
fox. 

When  they  were  toasting  themselves 
before  the  fire  in  the  sitting  room  again. 
Jack  remarked : 

"I  wonder  what  the  owl  and  that  fox 
were  doing  tonight.  I  hope  we  can  find 
out  in  the  morning." 

"So  do  I,"  yawned  Nellie,  "I'm 
sleepy,  suppose  we  go  to  bed  and  get 
up  real  early  and  learn  what  we  can?" 

The  next  day  when  the  children,  well 
wrapped  in  mufilers  and  heavy  coats, 
started  from  the  house,  the  sun  slipped 
from  behind  the  few  clouds  that  still 
lingered  in  the  sky  and  turned  the 
snow-covered  fields  and  woods  into  a 
dazzling  mass  of  splinters  of  blue  and 
red.  Nellie  put  her  hands  before  her 
eyesi,  exclaiming: 

"Isn't  it  beautiful,  almost  like  fairy- 
land, but  it  hurts  your  eyes,  too,  until 
you  get  accustomed  to  it."    She  looked 
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at  the  snow  again  and  continued,  "Did 
you  notice  one  thing,  Jack,  that  when 
the  sun  shone  on  the  snow  that  the  low 
spots  were  not  black  as  we  made  them 
at  school  when  we  were  painting  those 
Christmas  cards?  Now,  watch  those 
places  where  my  cat,  Old  Tom,  has 
been  walking  in  the  snow ;  see,  they  are 
more  blue  than  black.  Hurrah!  we've 
begun  to  find  out  things  already  and  we 
haven't  left  the  front  gate  yet.  Come 
on,  let's  hurry." 

They  crossed  the  road,  all  level  and 
white  without  a  hoof  track  showing 
anywhere,  and  through  the  gate  which 
led  into  the  cornfield  on  the  ridge. 
Reaching  the  crest  of  a  slight  rise  and 
lookingf  down  the  length  of  the  corn- 
field, with  its  rows  of  shocks.  Jack  ex- 
claimed : 

"We  could  almost  make  ourselves 
believe  we  were  Indians  today,  for  the 
shocks  of  fodder  all  covered  with  the 
snow  look  exactly  like  wigwams." 

Nellie  had  hardly  heard  him  for  she 
was  bending  over  intent  upon  some- 
thing she  had  found  in  the  snow. 

"Look  here,  Jack,  something  has 
been  busy  along  here  eating  the  seeds 
oflF  the  rag  weed  where  it  sticks  above 
the  snow;  what  do  you  suppose  it  can 
be.^  sparrows? 

"Yes,  that's  what  it  must  be,"  then 
as  Jack  studied  the  tracks  more  care- 
fully, he  continued,  "No,  I  believe  it 
must  be  some  other  kind  of  bird.  Sup- 
pose we  run  back  to  the  barn  for  a  mo- 
ment, there  are  always  any  number  of 
English  sparrows  feeding  there  and  we 
can  see  their  tracks  and  then  we  will 
know.  Isn't  this  fine,  this  kind  of  read- 
ing out  of  doors?" 

Their  uncle  was  at  the  barn  feeding 


the  cattle,  and  when  he  saw  them  cort— ^ 
ing,  he  called : 

"Have  you  gotten  tired  of  the  bocr^  "^ 
I  gave  you  to  read,  so  early  in  tlr-^  ^ 
morning?" 

"No,  indeed,"  exclaimed  Nellie,  "vv*'- , 
had  to  come  back  to  get  a  chance  to  s 
some  of  the  letters  about  the  barn  to 
certain  of  some  we  found  down  in  tl 
cornfield  on  the  ridge." 

In  a  moment  both  of  them  were 
their'  knees  examining     the     sparrc 
tracks  which  were  wherever  any  f ^• 
had  been  dropped,  and  Jack  smiled       ,^s 
he  said: 

"I  was  right,  after  all;  those  traczir'X-cs 
in  the  field  are  not  made  by  any  Er^.  ^- 
lish  sparrow.  These  here  by  the  ba*-  '^^ 
have  both  feet  together,  showing  tz  "*^c 
bird  hopped  along  the  ground,  wh  ^^^^ 
those  in  the  field  are  one  at  a  tiirr""""*  *' 
walking,  of  course.  Now  look  he^*^^*» 
top,  Nell,  these  have  no  lo^c:^'*^ 
hind  toe,  either,  like  that  track  in  f" 
field.  Gome,  suppose  we  run  bac 
follow  the  track  and  try  to  find  t" 
bird  and  have  a  good  look  at  it?" 

As  they  were  pushing  the  lot 
open  through  the  high  piled  snow,  thi 
uncle  called  after  them: 

"If  the  little  bird  you  find  looks  v^^  ^^7 
flat  in  the  snow  and  if  there  are  seve-^c^^^ 
of  them  together  and  they  make  an  (^  ^^^ 
light  twittering  noise  as  they  fly  swif  "•^  ^^ 
out  over  the  open  field  and  not  into  «:z:"*^^ 
woods,  I  can  tell  you  what  it  is  wh»-  ^^^ 
you  come  back." 

When  they  again  reached  the  tra^::^*^ 
near  the  rag  weed.  Jack  began  planni  'tr^S 
the  way  they  should  find  the  birds : 

"Nell,  you  keep  your  eyes  on  -t:*^^ 
tracks  in  the  snow  and  follow  th^^ 
carefully;  I'm  taller  than  you,  and  ^r^"- 
hold  onto  your  long  cape  and  follow 
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atching  the  snow  ahead;  and  as 
>  I  catch  sight  of  the  birds  we 
p  and  you  can  watch  them,  too." 
right/'  answered  the  girU  and 
began  following  the  faint  tracks 
snow,  while'  Jack,  intent  upon 
und  in  front  of  them  was  led  by 

•  tight  to  her  cape.  In  a  short 
ey  had  to  rest  that  Nellie  might 
r  eyes  and  rest  them  from  the  in- 
lare  of  the  sunlight.  As  they 
:ady  to  start  Jack  remarked : 
it's  the  oddest  thing  I  think  I 
w.  Nell,  you  see  those  three 
!ods  of  dirt  out  there  in  the  field 

us?" 

,  I  see  them,  what  about  them?" 
,  Nellie,  look  at  them  carefully  a 
t." 
II,  I  have ;  aren't  they  just  plain 

stone?" 

,  don't  you  see  that  everything 
jut  us  has  a  covering  of  snow 
ly  haven't  any  snow  at  all  on 

Do  you  suppose  they  could  have 
warm  enough  in  the  sun  yester- 
)rning  to  melt  all  the  snow  as 
it  came  down  in  the  afternoon?" 
m't  know  about  that.  Jack,  but 
:s  are  perfectly  rested  now,  so 
1  walk  ahead  again,  and  when 
h  the  stones  we  will  take  a  good 

them." 

•  had  taken  only  a  few  steps 
ack  burst  into  peals  of  laughter 
d: 

.k,  look,  Nell!"  There  go  our 
ieces  of  dirt  flying  through  the 

don't  be  silly.  Jack,  come  on; 
:ks  are  getting  plainer  and 
every  minute." 

,  Nell;  I  mean  exactly  what  I 
)se  three  dark  objects  were  the 


very  birds  we  were  following.  Don't 
you  remember  now  that  Raggylug,  the 
cotton  tail  rabbit,  in  Thompson  Seton's 
book  learned  to  freeze  the  very  first 
thing  in  life;  well,  those  little  birds 
were  freezing.  But  I  saw  where  they 
dropped  in  the. snow  far  down  in  the 
edge  of  the  field  by  the  woods ;  I  believe 
if  we  were  to  go  around  through  the 
timber,  we  could  get  close  enough  to 
have  a  good  look  at  them." 

On  the  way  to  the  timber.  Jack 
caught  his  sister's  sleeve  and  said : 

"Wait  a  moment." 

He  put  his  finger  in  his  mouth  and 
held  it  over  his  head  a  short  time, 
nodded  his  head  and  continued: 

"That's  all  right,  I  think  we  can  go 
that  way  without  being  noticed  at  all." 

Nellie  stood  looking  at  him  in  blank 
amazement  for  some  time  before  she 
asked : 

"What  has  wetting  you  finger  got 
to  do  with  our  going  through  the 
woods,  I  should  like  to  know,  Jack?" 

"Why,  the  Indians  and  all  the  old 
trappers  did  that  way  when  they  fol- 
lowed game.  If  you  wet  your  finger, 
Nell,  you — just  wet  your  own  finger 
and  hold  it  up  a  moment." 

She  did  as  she  was  told  and,  after 
waiting  a  moment,  said : 

"I  don't  learn  a  thing  by  it  except 
that  one  side  is  getting  ever  so  much 
colder  than  the  other." 

"That's  it  exactly,"  laughed  Jack, 
"it's  the  coldest  on  that  side  because 
the  wind  is  on  that  side.  Of  course, 
Indians  and  trappers  were  always  care- 
ful to  get  the  wind  blowing  from  the 
game  to  them,  so  they  wouldn't  smell 
them  or  hear  them.  You  see,  the  wind 
is  exactly  right  for  us  to  go  through  the 
woods,  and  if  we  are  careful  not  to 
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step  on  anything  that  will  crack,  I  think 
we  will  be  close  enough  to  have  a  good 
look  at  them." 

Jack  was  right,  for  when  they 
,  reached  the  edge  of  the  wood  and  peered 
out  they  discovered  three  small  dark 
bodies  in  the  white  snow,  one  of  them 
was  pulling  the  seed  from  a  spray  of 
rag  weed  that  stood  above  the  snow, 
while  the  others  crouched  low  as  though 
they  loved  the  very  touch  of  the  soft 
snow. 

"Goodie,"  whispered  Nellie,  "they 
are  small  and  look  flat  as  Uncle  de- 
scribed them.  He  can  tell  us  what  they 
are  when  we  get  to  the  house  again." 
Th^  wood  was  strangely  silent  and 
deserted  with  each  limb  sagging  low 
under  its  load  of  clinging  snow.  Every 
brier  and  thistle  and  weed  in  the  cor- 
ners of  the  old  fence  which  bound  the 
timber  was  outlined  in  white.  Walk- 
ing along  the  fence  Nellie  stopped  and 
looked  intently  at  a  dark  oval  spot  in 
the  undergrowth.  Pointing  it  out  to 
Jack  she  asked : 

"What  made  that,  Jack  ?  Don't  you 
see  the  snqw  is  all  about  it,  but  the 
leaves  and  dry  sticks  seem  to  have  had 
no  snow  at  all  on  them  either  yesterday 
or  last  night." 

Jack  strove  to  wriggle  his  way  into 
the  briers  but  they  were  too  full  of 
thorns,  so  they  walked  around  to  the 
far  side  of  the  clump,  and  the  mystery 
was  explained.  There  in  plain  sight 
were  the  sharp  pointed  tracks  of  Molly 
Cotton  Tail  leading  away  from  the  oval 
spot. 

"Evidently  Molly  Cotton  Tail  didn't 
leave  her  warm  place  in  the  underbrush 
until  it  stopped  snowing.  I  wonder 
where  she  went  when  she  started  out 
for  supper?" 
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"Supper,  Jack,  it  must  have  u^^c^^^ 
breakfast  for  her,  as  she  had  been  s:^^  -^. 
ting  here  while  it  snowed." 

"Well,  it  doesn't  make  much  diffe 
ence  what  you  call  it,  if  we  find  c 
what  she  had  for  the  meal.  Wait 
moment  before  we  start.  Look,  he 
are  several  sorts  of  tracks  in  the  sno  ^x^^-i^. 
oh,  now  I  understand,  these  very  Ic^  ^^^ng 
tracks  are  where  she  sat  up  and  ^:Mie 
small  pointed  ones  appear  to  be  wh^^-  ^e 

she  was  moving  around.    Don't  you  i e- 

member  how  our  pet  rabbits  used  to 

sit  up  and  sniflF  the  air.     Well,  I  cs==^n 
shut  my  eyes  and  see  Molly  now  sittirr — ^S 
up  in  the  moonlight  wriggling  her  litt_  '^^ 
nose  to  learn  if  she  can  smell  any  dar""^^"^' . 
ger.    Uncle's  story  book  isn't  half  bac:^^^> 
Nell.    Come  on,  now,  we'll  follow  he^^^^^ 
tracks  down  this  way  into  the  holloi^*^'^^ 
and  see  if  we  can  find  what  she  ate  for:  '^^ ' 
her  breakfast  last  night." 

Molly  had  evidently  been  in  no  hurry^ 
for  the  tracks  were  well  marked  and 
close  together,  with  now  and  then,  her 
heel   tracks   long  and   slender   in  the 
snow  where  she  sat  up  to  be  sure  of 
no  danger  from  any  direction.     They   '^'"^ 
led  directly  to  a  gnarled  old  seedling 
apple  tree  which  stood  on  the  bank  of 
a  small  stream.     When  the  children- 
had  reached  the  tree,  Nellie  laughed  a^ 
she  said : 

"Molly  has  good  taste,  hasn't  she^ 
Jack?     Don't  you  remember  we  used 
to  eat  the  bark  oflf  the  apple  switches 
which  sometimes  grew  around  the  bot- 
toms of  the  trees.     And  that's  exactly 
what  she  has  done.     See  where  the 
switches  have  been  peeled  as  high  as  the 
could  reach?     But  suppose  we  follow 
on,  I  see  her  tracks  go  up  on  the  other 
side  of  the  brook  and  we  may  learn 
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of  the  other  things  she  did  while 
2're  sound  asleep/' 
2s/'  answered  Jack,  "there  they 
plain  as  can  be  and  all  we  have  to 
to  follow  them."  He  hesitated  a 
nt  and  glanced  ahead.  "What's 
atter?  These  tracks  are  getting 
and  wider  apart  as  though  she 
tiurrying  about  something." 
?y  followed  the  impressions  in  the 
a  little  farther  when  Jack  again 
pon  his  knees  to  examine  them 
closely. 

hat  is  it,  Jack?"  asked  his  sister, 
I  to  restrain  her  curiosity  longer, 
hardly  know,"  Jack  answered  in 
:led  manner.  "You  come  and  look 
>  w^ith  me  and  see  what  you  can 
►ut  of  it.  Look,  right  here  behind 
two  long  tracks  in  the  snow  is 
unny  little  indistinct  mark,  what 

lie  took  a  careful  look  and  said 

r  ; 

lardly  know  what  that  can  be,  it 
very  much  as  though  I  had  taken 
lew   powder   puflf  of   mine   and 
d  it  gently  into  the  snow." 
Ic  rolled  over  on  his  back  in  the 
and  kicked  his  heels  in  the  air 
laughed,  while  Nellie  stood  look- 
him  in  bewilderment, 
ell,  Jack,  I  don't  see  anything  at 
my  in  what  I  said,  do  you?" 
hy,  I,  yes — "  but  he  could  get 
ther  as  he  laughed  until  he  had  to 
the  tears  from  his  eyes, 
hy,  don't  you  see,  Nell,  it's  only 
ber— " 

js,  I  do  now.  Jack,  it's  the  print 
little  cotton  tail.  No  wonder  you 
id  at  me." 

jn  both  of  them  laughed  as  they 
started  after  the    trail     up    the 


slope.  The  tracks  were  now  very  wide 
apart,  showing  them  that  Molly  was 
hurrying  as  fast  as  she  could. 

"Nell,  I  can  see  from  the  width  of 
these  jumps  that  she  is  making  and  the 
way  she- has  sat  up  in  a  hurry  and  left 
the  powder  puflf  marks  along  the  way, 
that  Molly  was  worried  abbut  some- 
thing. Here,  look,  Fve  found  it,  see 
those  tracks  coming  over  this  way  from 
the  woods ;  from  here  they  look  like  lit- 
tle round  blue  holes,  dont's  they  ?  Well, 
you  remember  we  heard  a  fox  bark  and 
Uncle  said  it  was  the  bark  he  always 
gives  when  he  is  on  the  trail.  No  won- 
der Molly  was  in  a  hurry  with  the  fox 
on  her  track." 

"I  wonder,"  said  Nellie,  "what  place 
she  w^as  hurrying  for.  Come  on,  we'll 
follow  it  up  and  see  for  ourselves." 

"There  it  is,  Nell,  see  that  hole  show- 
ing black  in  the  snow  just  off  in  the 
open  from  the  edge  of  the  woods.  It 
looks  as  though  it  might  be  a  hollow 
log  covered  over  with  snow." 

"I  believe  you  are  right.  Jack,  but 
look  down  again  at  these  tracks  of  hers 
and  see  how  tired  she  was  getting.  She 
could  hardly  lift  her  toes  clear  of  the 
snow  and  several  times  she  has  dropped 
flat  on  her  stomach.  Oh,  I  do  hope 
she  made  it  all  right  after  such  a  splen- 
did race." 

Both  of  them  w^ere  almost  as  excited 
as  though  they  were  witnessing  the  race 
itself  and  they  hurried  along  through 
the  loose  snow  toward  the  old  log. 
Just  before  they  reached  it  Jack  stopped 
and  pointing  to  the  snow  exclaimed : 

"Hurrah,  she  beat  him  to  the  log, 
all  right;  look,  she  w-as  in  such  a  big 
hurry  that  she  did  as  I  sometimes  do 
when  Tm  playing  base  ball,  she  slid  for 
first  base.  See,  the  snow  is  all  plowed 
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raced  clown  the  hill  Jack 
y  the  arms  and  pulled  her 
L  the  snow  while  he  pointed 
ow  ahead  of  them. 
I't  you  pull  me  to  pieces, 
ie  laughed  as  they  both 
the  soft  snow^ 
ell,  don't  you  see  those  lit- 
lies  bobbing  along  in  the 

I  foot  of  the  slope.  The 
aright  at  this  time  of  day 

make  out  what  they  are. 
ds  of  some  sort  and  rather 

.00. 

sten,"  whispered  Nellie, 
ir  that  funny  little  low  call 
)m  over    the    hill     some- 

I I  did ;  w^ait  and  keep  still, 
t  goes  almost  like  it  was 
ar  away.     I  wish  I  knew 

.iting  for  the  whistling  call 
r  the  hills,  Jack  exclaimed 
eath: 

aren't  the  only  ones  listen- 
to  come  again ;  look,  every 
dark  little  bodies  that  was 
g  under  the  snow-covered 
itopped.  Do  you  suppose 
ning,  too?" 

illie  could  say  a  word  in 
ack's  question  one  of  the 
odies  raised  its  head  high 

eee,  whuu — leee — whuu — 
or  at  least  that  was  the 
!d  it  whistled. 
er  came  again  across  the 
as  answered  at  once;  and 
in  strained  therr  eyes  three 
x>dies  on  wings  that  whis- 
frosty  air  came  over  the 
lill  and  dropped  among  the 


others  in  the  snow.  Then,  the  whole 
party  went  down  the  little  hollow  say- 
ing odd  soft  things  to  each  other  all  the 
while  bobbing  their  heads  up  and  down. 
When  they  crossed  an  open  spot  the  sun' 
slipped  under  some  hazy  clouds  and 
Jack  saw  their  beautifully  mottled  suits 
of  gray,  brown  and  black,  and  at  once 
laughed  and  exclaimed: 

"Nell,  that  is  a  whole  covey  of  Bob' 
Whites." 

"Yes,  but  how  do  you  know  they 
are  ?  I  am  certain  they  never  said  Bob 
White  once  while  we  were  here." 

"Oh,  I  got  a  good  look  at  them  just 
now  and  I  am  certain.  Anyhow  don't 
you  remember  in  that  lx)ok  of  Ernest 
Thompson  Seton's  that  White  Spot,  no 
his  name  was  Silver  Spot,  the  crow,  had 
ever  so  many  calls;  well,  I  am  certain 
that  all  the  other  birds  do,  too." 

Discussing  the  covey  and  the  call 
notes  of  the  birds  they  came  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  little  hollow  and  crossed  the 
small  stream  that  wound  in  and  out 
among  the  grasses  and  briers  and  trees. 
Instead  of  being  clear  and  dancing  as 
they  had  seen  it  in  the  summer  time 
when  they  came  to  wade  and  catch 
crayfish ;  it  was  silent  save  for  a  gurg- 
ling noise  as  it  slipped  about  the  mossy 
root  of  an  old  elm  tree,  and  beyond  it 
lost  itself  in  a  line  of  black  among  a 
tangle  of  willows  and  underbrush. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  announced  Jack 
suddenly,  "that  Uncle  told  me  once 
that  in  very  cold  weaher  Bob  Whites 
were  apt  to  stay  all  together  out  in  the 
middle  of  some  field,  and  not  get  scat- 
tered at  all. 

"What  made  you  speak  of  it.  Jack?" 

"Don't  you  see,  Nell,  the  Bob  Whites 
of  this  covey  w^ere  calling  each  other  to 
get  together  again ;  and  Tm  wonder Itv.^ 
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how  they  got  separated  this  early  on 
a  cold  morning." 

**Well,  what  makes  you  wonder, 
Jack,  when  there  is  no  way  at  all  to 
find  out  about  it?" 

Jack  did  not  answer  at  once,  for  the 
snow  was  very  heavy  where  it  had 
drifted  against  the  old  rail  fence  which 
separated  the  overgrown  hollow  from 
•  the  cornfield.  After  they  were  over  the 
fence  and  beyond  the  drifts,  Jack 
stopped  to  catch  his  breath  and  said, 
pointing  out  toward  the  middle  of  the 
field: 

"Do  you  suppose  those  marks  out 
there  are  more  of  those  little  birds, 
Nell?" 

"They  can't  be,  Jack,  because  they 
are  diflferent  sizes,  aren't  they?" 

"That's  the  way  it  looked  to  me.  The 
only  way  to  find  out  is  to  go  and  see 
for  ourselves.  If  they  are  birds  I  hope 
they  wont  fly  as  far  as  the  others  did 
because  my  toes  are  beginning  to  get 
cold  and  I  w-ant  to  keep  going  toward 
the  fire.' ' 

The  spots  on  the  snow  did  not  fly 
away,  and  when  they  were  over  them 
they  found  only  scattered  feathers  of 
some  Bob  White  and  a  dull  brownish 
red  stain  of  his  blood. 

"What  do  you  suppose  did  this. 
Jack?" 

**I  don't  know.  Wait  until  I  walk 
around  in  a  circle,  so  I  can  see  if 
there  are  any  tracks." 

When  he  came  back  to  the  same  point 
he  shook  his  head. 

**I  (lont  see  a  track  of  an>i:hing  at 
all,  but  over  here  at  one  side  there  is 
an  odd  little  circle  of  hard  tramped 
snow  and  in  the  center  a  little  bird  ma- 
nure, but  there  is  nothing  at  all  to 
catch  a  bird." 


Again  he  circled  about,  but  his  si^ 
ter  got  down  in  the  snow  and  examines 
the  place  where  Bob  had  been  pull^ 
to  pieces.  Suddenly  she  looked  up  an^ 
called : 

"Here,  Jack;  here  it  is;  it's  all  wr-5 
ten  plain  here."  And  when  he  \v^  ; 
bending  over  with  her,  she  continue 
"See  this  big  claw  track;  what  is  it:  " 

"That's  the  track  of  an  owl  or  liawlc: 
He  stood  up  and  looked  toward  t:Z3 
house  and  as  soon  as  he  got  the  ex:^ 
direction,  he  exclaimed : 

"It  was  the  owl  we  heard  hooti^: 
last  night.  Don't  you  remember  it  w^  - 
from  just  about  this  direction." 

At  the  dinner  table  they  began 
ply  their  uncle  with  questions  ao  fs^ 
that  he  laughed  and  said : 

"Let  Nellie  ask  one  and  then  you  t  "^ 
one,  Jack,  and  we  will  be  able  to  g^ 
along  better.     This  way  I  can't  do 
thing.     Now,   Nell,  what's  your  fii — 
question  ?" 

"We  found  a  place  where  an  o-^ 
caught  a  Bob  White  and  a  short  d^ 
tjnce  away  we  found  a  place  where  t^  T 
snow  was  packed  down  in  a  little  ha^  ' 
circle  and  in  the  center  there  was- 
little  bird  manure ;  what  made  it  ?" 

"That's  good  reading,  it  is  so  gc^^ 
that  I  can  tell  you  the  whole  story 
it  happened  last  night.     Do  you  \v^»- 
it?" 

"Yes,"  they  both  exclaimed  at  onc^ 

"Well,  it  was  this  way:  YestercJ- 
afternoon  after  the  whole  family  pa-t^ 
of  Bob  Whites  had  finished  eating  a^^ 
it  was  time  to  think  of  going  to  bed, 
wouldn't  do  to  walk  out  onto  the  fie  ^ 
and  cuddle  up  close." 

"Why?"  interrupted  Nellie. 

"Because,"  continued  her  uncle  ^^ 
he  smiled     at     her    eagerness,  "sorf^ 
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fox  or  coon  wajking  out  later 
ive  followed  their  trail  and 
em  and  eaten  them.  So,  as  I 
ig  to  say  just  now,  they  all 
from  the  ground  and  flew  out 
ice  where  you  found  that  little 
ked  circle  and  dropped  to  the 

Then  they  arranged  them- 
r  the  night,  tails  in,  heads  out, 
0  matter  from  which  direction 
ame  some  one's  head  was  that 
nd  if  danger  came  too  close 

had  to  fly,  each  one  of  the 
ould  go  in  a  different  direction 
ill  of  them  w^ould  be  caught." 
•  uncle  paused  to  get  a  mouth- 
mething    to    eat,    Nellie  ex- 

this  the  best  reading,  though?" 
ik  so,"  continued  the  uncle," 
lieve  if  you  had  hunted  about 
your  ears  open  you  might  have 

family  party  come  together 
ey " 

uncle,"  interrupted  Jack, 
ley  want  to  find  each   other 


they  don't  say  'Bob  White,'  do  they? 
They  just  say  under  their  breath  some- 
thing like .  *Whuu — leee,  whuu — ^leee, 
cheeee — '  " 

**Good  for  you,  Jack,  that  was  it  ex- 
actly, they  were  calling  to  get  together 
again.  And  you  two  saw  that  this* 
morning,  did  you?  That  was  interest- 
ing. But  goodness !  you  children  have 
forgotten  all  about  your  dinner  and  it 
will  soon  l3e  cold.  Til  finish  it  all  after 
dinner." 

"Jwst  one  more.  Uncle,  before  we  eac. 
What  was  the  name  of  the  little  bird  in 
the  snow  that  looked  flat  and  whistled 
tfiat  fine  thin  note  and  had  a  long  back 
toe  mark  ?" 

"Yes,  I  did  promise  you  that  name, 
didn't  I?  That  was  the  little  Prairie 
Homed  Lark.  Now  eat  your  dinners 
and  al>vays  remember  that  when  you 
are  tired  of  reading  in  men-made  books 
there  is  the  great  book  of  the  out  of 
doors  full  to  overflowing  with  fairy 
tales." 


D  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 

OP  ILLINOIS. 


d  conference  of  high  schools  is 
he  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
ry  8  to   10,   1906. 

ference  will  take  up  committee  re- 
/arious  unsettled  propositions  from 
;nce  of  last  year,  on  the  subjects 
,  and   Physical   and  Biological  sci- 

nal  papers  will  be  presented,  but 
ich  material  for  discussion  in  order 
results  of  the  two  sessions  in  good 
use  by  the  high  school  teachers, 
ection  is  to  be  add^d  to  the  con- 
;  social  sciences  group.  The  gen- 
;  for  discussion   in  this  section  is : 


A  continuous  course  in  the  Social  Science* 
(History,  Civics,  Economics)  for  the  average 
high  school.  An  excellent  program  has  been 
arranged  for  this  group. 

The  thoroughly  profitable  nature  of  the  con- 
ference last  year,  with  the  prospect  for  still 
better  things  this  year  leads  to  the  belief  that 
the  attendance  and  interest  will  be  good. 

The  work  of  the  conference  wilj  begin 
Thursday  afternoon  and  continue  until  Satur- 
dav  noon. 

Rates  of  a  fare  and  a  third  on  the  certifi- 
cate plan  are  assured  for  all  roads  in  Illinois, 
provided  the  attendance  is  one  hundred  or 
more. 
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lost  important  public  work  and  also 
spending  most  of  the  public  money 
ng  the  most  difficult  problems  of  ad- 
ion  and  of  professional  knowledge  to 

r  of  California's  superintendents  is 
e  work  because  of  the  better  opportun- 
aisiness.  James  A.  Fdshay,  of  Los 
has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  in 
mce  organization  paying  about  twice 
er  salary.  The  peaces  left  by  these 
1  will  be  filled  undoubtedly  by  better 
better  things  can  not  come  to  public 
until  the  blindness  of  both  the  peo- 
hc  educational  profession  to  the  great 
ities  in  school  work  is  made  to  pass 


IE  LOUISVILLE  MEETING. 
is  every  assurance  that  the  attendance 
ouisville  meeting  of  the  Department 
intendence  will  be  unusually  large. 
:e  Superintendent  of  North  Dakota 
iiat  the  superintendents  of  that  state 
:  to  the  Louisville  meeting  en  masse; 
State  Superintendent  of  Florida  has 
convention  of  the  superintendents  of 
;  to  meet  in  Louisville  with  the  De- 
of  Superintendence  and  they  expec/ 
:o  Louisville  in  a  body. 
Duisville  local  committee,  under  the 
)  of  Superintendent  Mark,  is  prepar- 
ke  excellent  care  of  all  who  come. 
3ns  for  accommodations  should  be 
advance  and  as  early  as  possible, 
nt  Carr  has  completed  the  program 
ibers  will  receive  copies  in  a  few 
le  general  sessions  are  to  be  held  in 
kfemorial  Church,  Fourth  and  Broad- 
:adquarters  will  be  at  Seellach  hotel, 
bjects  on  the  program  for  each  ses- 
!  given  last  month.  The  topics  are 
al  interest.  President  William  O. 
n,  of  Ohio  University;  Supt.  T.  H. 
Richmond,  Indiana;  and  Supt.  W.  J. 
Df  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  are  leaders  in  the 
I  of  Moral  and  Religious  Education 
ublic  Schools,  on  Tuesday  morning, 
•noon  papers  are  by  Mrs.  Sarah  K 
mber  of  Board  of  Education,  Cleve- 
ncipals  R.  P.  Halleck,  and  Miss  Anna 
:on,  of  Louisville.  Supt.  F.  Louis  Sol- 
t.  Louis,  and  Dist.  Supt.  C.  D.  Lowry, 
:o,  lead  in  the  discussions;  the  main 
ig  the  kind  of  education  best  suited 
nd  that  best  suited  to  girls.  Dr.  W.  T. 
in  talk  on  "What  kind  of  language 
s  in  the  mastery  of  natural  sciencer" 


Prof.  Simon  Newcomb,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  will  address  the  Tuesday  evening  meet- 
ing on  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  in  American 
schools,  and  O.  T.  Corson,  of  Columbus,  O., 
will  talk  on  the  teacher's  freedom.  On  Wed- 
nesday morning  Pres.  L.  H.  Jones,  of  Ypsi- 
lanti,  Mich.,  Prof.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Prof.  Frank 
M.  McMurry.  of  New  York,  give  discussions 
on  "Means  of  Improving  the  Efficiency  of 
Grammar  Schools."  Prof.  Robt.  J.  Aley  will 
discuss  Dr.  Newcomb's  address;  Supts.  C.  M. 
Jordan,  of  Minneapolis,  and  C.  N.  Kendall,  of 
Indianapolis,  lead  in.  the  general  discussion. 

The  Round  Table  sessions  of  Wednesday 
afternoon  should  be  especially  valuable.  The 
relations  of  superintendent,  supervisor  ana 
city  normal  to  the  system  are  to  be  discussed 
in  the  meeting  of  city  superintendents,  by 
Supt.  F.  Louis  Soldan.  Supervisor  Ada  Van 
Stone  Harris  and  Principal  Ella  Flagg  Young. 

In  the  Round  Table  for  smaller  cities,  Supts. 
H.  M.  Greenwood,  W.  M.  Davidson.  Win. 
McK.  Vance  and  others  discuss  means  for  im- 
proving the  teaching  and  government  of 
schools. 

Supt.  F.  A.  Cotton,  of  Indiana,  will  talk  on 
the  working  of  the  minimum  salary  law  at 
the  meeting  of  state  and  county  superinten- 
dents. Wednesday  evening.  Judge  B.  B.  Lind- 
sey  gives  an  address  on  'The  School  Court," 
and  Miss  Julia  Richman,  Dist.  Supt.  of  New 
York,  talks  on  "The  Incorrigible  Child." 

Thursday  morning  Supt.  J.  H.  Van  Sickle,  of 
Baltimore,  discusses  the  basis  of  promotion 
and  increase  of  salaries  for  teachers.  Pres. 
David  Felmley.  of  Normal,.  111.,  "The  Next 
Step  in  the  Salary  Campaign,"  and  Prot 
George  Hempl  talks  on  "Phonetic  Key  Nota- 
tion." In  the  afternoon  County  Supt.  O.  J. 
Kern,  of  Rockford,  111.,  talks  on  "Industrial 
Training  for  Country  Children."  Supt.  C.  H. 
Keyes  for  city  children  and  Prin.  J.  E.  Addi- 
cott  talks  on  art  as  related  to  manual  train- 
ing. Supt  L.  D.  Harvey  leads  in  the  genera] 
discussion. 


INTEREST  IN  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

Principal  Myron  T.  Scudder,  of  the  State 
Normal  at  New.  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  has  arranged  for 
a  series  of  conferences  with  teachers  of  coun- 
try schools  and  residents  of  rural  districts. 
The  first  of  these  was  held  January  6,  Er- 
nest Cobb,  of  the  Normal,  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing  report : 

The  main  question  brought  before  the  meet- 
ing was:  What  can  be  done  to  promote  the 
welfare  oi  \\vt  t\xw\  ^x^ViKcX^"^    ^o^  ^»xv  '^^ 
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country  School  be  made  to  reach  the  youiiK 
people  still  more  effectively  and  vitalize  their 
isolated  lives  to  fresh  impulses  and  higher  pur- 
poses? What  can  the  New  Paltz  Normal 
school  do  to  co-operate  with  the  country 
schools  within  its  reach,  to  inspire  and  as- 
3ist  them  not  only  to  do  this  work  themselves 
but  to  set  examples  to  other  schools  which 
may  be  followed  with  some  certainty  *of  happy 
results. 

Several  points  under  this  head  were  taken 
up  and  discussed  with  great  animation : 

The  preparation  of  normal  students  in  man- 
ual training,  home  science,  and  in  important 
branches  of  agriculture  and  handicraft. 

Xhe  institution  of  traveling  libraries  from 
school  to  school. 

The  improvement  of  school  grounds  and  tht 
beautifying  of  school  buildings  both  outside 
and  inside. 

The  school  garden. 

A  closer  organization  not  only  of  teachers 
but  of  pupils  in  a  given  section.  Consolida- 
tion of  several  small  schools  and  the  trans- 
portation of  pupils  by  carriages  or  trolleys. 

.The  possibility  and  advisabilitv  of  teaching 
agriculture    in   country   schools. 

The  sentiment  of  the  meeting  on  these  ques- 
tions  was   as    follows: 

That  normal  schools  should  be  prepared  to 
give  students  careful  and  thorough  training  in 
agriculture  and  handicraft.  In  the  case  of  ag- 
riculture this  training  should  not  be  to  the 
end  of  having  this  branch  taught  in  the  coun- 
try schools,  but. that  the  teacher  might  be  in 
intelligent  accord  with  the  life  and  problems  of 
the  surrounding  community.  Training  in 
handicraft,  however,  would  be  useful  from  the 
point  of  utility  as  well  as  of  mental  training, 
and  might  well  be  introduced  as  opportunity 
offers.  The  long  recesses  might  be  utilized 
for  this,  and  home  work  encouraged. 

That  every  effort  should  be  made  to  pro- 
vide children  in  the  country  schools,  and  in- 
directly their  parents,  with  good  mixed  liter- 
ature, and  through  the  schools  to  cultivate  the 
habit  of  reading  such  books ;  and  that  this 
could  well  be  done  by  little  traveling  libraries, 
circulated  under  the  direction  of  the  school 
commissioner. 

That  is  would  be  possible  for  the  normal 
school  to  help  country  school  teachers  in  various 
ways  (e.  g.,  by  example  and  suggestion,  by 
exchanging  collections,  by  sendin^r  exhibits  of 
work  done  by  pupils,  etc.)  in  the  matter  of 
equipment    and    of   beautifying   and   otherwise 


improving  school  houses  and  grounds,  and  tlB.  ss^   -^ 
this  subject  ought  to  be  taken  up  at  once. 

That  school  gardens  might  be  made  of  gr^  ^c^t 
profit  to  country  children  as  well  as  to  cm. -^^^y 
children.     The  objection  of  the  Grangers  p^-^^. 
sent  that  the  farmer*s  boy  would  find  mc^  ^"^^ 
profit  in  literature   and  kindred  studies  af"%:      ^^ 
having  worked  in  a  garden  from  sunrise  ur-a.  — ^i| 
school  time  was  met,  of  course,  by  the  c^:>       -„. 
sideration  that  a  school  garden  is  intended    -^     ,^|. 
those — the  great  majority — who  have  no  gr^^B_r- 
den    work  at  home,   and  also   for   the   li'^^^Ei/e 
children.     For  experience  has  shown  that     ]^k:io 
subject  appeals  to  a  child  more  strongly  a.«r— id 
completely,  develops  him  in  more     directioi    _^j3  » 
gives  him   more  new   interests,  and  vitsjiz 
his  whole  life  more  than  working  in  the 
and  discovering  for  himself  how  Mother  Eai 
rewards  intelligent  industry  and  produces  f( 
and  clothing  for  her  children.    Intelligent  ga 
dening  under  a  god  teacher  is  a  mighty 
strument  for  mind  and  soul  training. 

That  many  of  the  drawbacks  in  a  counti 
school  come  from  the  isolation  that  tends 
drag  both  teacher  and  pupil  into  stagnatioi 
and  that  opportunity  should  be  contrived  li 
seeing  the  work  of  other  schools  and  for  mil 
gling  with  the  young  and  old  of  other  dii 
tricts  in  inter-school  functions. 

The  practical  results  of  the  conference  ai 
important : 

The  teachers  left  the  conference  full  of 
thusiasm.    Beginning  at  once,  the  schools  rt 
resented  there  will  show  more  sociability,  moi 
industry,  more  beauty,  and  a  deeper  appreci 
tion  of  the  opportunities  of  their  environm( 

The    members    of   the    Grange   present   ii 
formed   the   meeting   that    they   would    brii 
up  the  topics  of  the  conference  at  the  ne: 
regular  meting  of  the  Grange,  and,  amoni 
other  things,  would  discuss  the  matter  of 
fering  in  some  of  the  country  schools,  priz 
to  stimulate  farm  boys  to  do  some  experimen 
work  on  their  own  account  at  their  homcr-- 
cither  with  crops  or  livestock,  and  so  be  L 
(luced  to 'study  the  problems  and  possibilitS- 
of  farm  life  or  country  life  with  more  atten- 
tion and  interest;  with  a  possibility  of  cxtei^ 
ing  the   offering  of  prize?   to   the   housewc^ 
and  cooking  of  the  girls. 

It  was  also  decided  that  a  union  meeti> 
of   the   country   schools   within   reach   of    t^f^^ 
normal    should    be    held    during    the    conktV^V 
si)ring,  when  all  such  schools  shall  be  invit^^'^ 
to    inspect    the    work  of   the   training   scho^^*/ 
and  join  in  exercises  suitable  to  the  occasioxX' 
Undoubtedly,  too,  the  country  schools  will  t?^ 
visited  by  little  groups  from  the  nonnaL 
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e  meeting  a  practical  demonsti^tion 
lie  of  domestic  science  as  taught  in 
1  school  by  Miss  Sarah  A.  Nichols 
by  pupils  of  the  ninth  grade  and 
dents,  who  served  the  visitors  with  a 
lunch  in  the  Art  room. 

Ernest  Cobb. 


'.  E.  A.  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
headquarters  are  to  be  at  Hotel  St 
id  rates  are  very  reasonable.  One 
jrnoon  sessions  is  to  be  held  in  the 
Iter  of  the  University  of  California 
y.  A  magnificent  view  of  the  Gol- 
looking  out  onto  the  Pacific  ocean 
i  from  this  place.  Arrangements 
3ly  be  made  also  to  hold  a  session 
July  14,  in  the  Chapel  of  Leland 
fr.,  University  at  Palo  Alto.  These 
f  the  most  interesting  examples  of 
e   in    America. 


BKREA  COLLEGE. 

in  receipt  of  the  Berea  Quarterly, 
Single  copies,  35  cents.  Send  for 
d  learn  of  the  splendid  human  re- 
hich  have  tbo  long  lain  dormant, 
by  birth  and  heritage,  awaiting  there 
ining    which    comes    from    acquain- 

a  larger  world.  When  the  Fairy 
nes  with  his  magic  wand  in  the 
)ooks  and  inspiring  teachers  there 
a     great    awakening.      Indeed,    the 

has  already  come  and  now  the  cry 

wherewithal  to  carry  on  the  good 
h  will  give  to  America  more  splen- 
2es  than  those  in  the  distant  Philip- 
esident  Frost's  article,  "A  Discov- 
n,"  should  appeal  to  all  Americans 
ze  what  an  important  balance  to 
rxing  question  this  native  American 

become  when  once  brought  in  line 
:rn  thought  and  progress. 


\L  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  SCIEN- 

:  STUDY  OF  EDUCATION. 

Yearbook   just    issued    George    P. 

esents   a   study   of  the   problem   of 
elementary  and  high  schools.    This 

be  the  basis  of  discussion  at  Louis- 

lary  26  and  28,  1906. 
and   progressive   discussion   is   de- 
this  end  the  Executive  Committee 
who  desire  to  take  part  to  so  in- 

iecretary.  Prof.  M.  J.  Holmes,  Nor- 

ich  stating  the  special  phase  of  topic 

scuss. 


IS  SCHOOLMASTERS'  CLUB. 
t)  meets  in  the  physics  lecture  room, 
g  hall,  at  the  I'niversity  of  Illinois, 
[6-17,  IQ06.  Friday  evening  a  paper 
en  on  "Economics  As  a  High  School 
r  O.  L.  Manchester,  professor  bf 
Illinois  State  Normal  University, 
turday  morning  the  discussion  will 
lool  Life  As   Preparation  for  Civic 


Life,"  led  by  Henry  W.  Thurston,  professor 
of  Social  Science,  Chicago  Normal  school.  An 
opportunity  will  be  given  to  inspect  the  build- 
ings of  the  University.  The  club  officers  are: 
David  Felmley,  President;  H.  J.  Barton,  Vice- 
President;  C.  E.  DeButts,  Secretary. 


THE  CHICAGO  BOYS'  CLUfi'. 
This  is  a  philanthropic  organization  of 
which  Mr.  J.  F.  Atkinson  is  superintendent. 
It  has  a  membership  of  741  boys  and  there  is 
also  a  girls'  club  of  130  members.  All  but 
three  per  cent  are  of  foreign  parentage.  The 
officers  are  working  among  the  most  neglected' 
class  of  waifs  and  by '  means  of  industrial 
classes,  gymnasium  aifd  entertainments  trying 
to  reclaim  them.  The  wock  is  supported  en- 
tirely by  contributions.  Their  building  is  at 
262  State  street.  Any  who  wish  to  look  fur- 
ther into  the  work  of  the  club  will  be  cor- 
dially  welcomed   there.  , 


;xE>9Qi^-m5:a^^ 


GREEK  SCULPTURE,,  a  collection  of  six- 
teen pictures  of  Greek  marbles,  with  intro- 
duction and  interpretation,  by  Estelle  M. 
Hurll.  Houghton  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston, 
New    York,    Chicago. 

We  are  just  beginning  to  realize  that  sculp- 
ture is  a  much  more  effective  art  influence  with 
children  than  painting.  It  must  be  good  work, 
however,  and  smaller  pieces  are  better  than 
colossal  fibres. 

These  sixteen  pictures  are  an  excellent  se- 
lection for  use  in  the  upper  grades  or  high 
school.  Portraiture  is  illustrated  in  the 
statute  of  Sophocles  and  the  bust  of  Pericles. 
There  is  a  panel  from  the  Parthenon  frieze 
and  the  bas-relief  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice. 
The  divinities  are  represented  by  ideal  heads 
and  statues,  and  there  are  such  studies  as  the 
Discobolus,  and  the  ADOxyomeDos.  The  de- 
scriptive writing  is  valuable  and  interesting. 
For  interpretation  it  draws  freely  from  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  the  Homeric  hymns  and 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses. 


PROBLEMS  IN  WOODWORKING,  by 
M.  W.  Murray,  supervisor  of  manual  train- 
ing, Springfield,  Mass.  42  plates,  Q  in.  by  6 
in.  Price.  75  cents.  The  Manual  Art  Press. 
Peoria,  Illinois. 

This  is  a  book  of  drawings  of  good  models 
for  class  exercises  with  the  upper  grammar 
grades.  Work  for  three  years  is  included,  be- 
ginning with  exercises  in  simple  designing 
and  planing,  as  shelf,  or  sleeve-board,  and 
reaching  aBnong  the  last  of  the  forty  problems, 
a  medicine  cabinet,  book-rack,  and  boat. 

Such  a  set  of  drawings  is  a  valuable  source 
(  f  suggestion  to  teachers.  They  arc  not  in- 
tended to  form  a  definite  course  of  work.  The 
author  believes  that  manual  training  must  be 
correlated  with  drawing  and  art  work  and  as 
much  as  possible  with  other  subjects.  The 
manual  training  teacher  needs  such  time-sav- 
ing helps  as  are  given  in  this  book^ 
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THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS,  by  President 
Fred  W.  Atkinson,  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Mr.  Atkinson  has  jfiven  us  a  most  interest- 
ing and  timely  book  on  the  Philippines.  The 
historical  and  geographical  background  of  the 
Filipino  life  is  so  woven  in  with  the  descrip- 
tions as  to  explain  many  things  and  to  ena- 
ble one  to  better  judge  of  the  essential  char- 
acter and  future  possibilities  of  these  peoples, 
for  there  is  not  one  but  many  strains  of  dif- 
ferent races  in  the  islands.  It  is  a  book 
teachers  will  be  interested  in,  as  it  discusses 
fully  the  school  problems  met  with  in  the 
American  extension  of  education  to  Filipino 
children. 


BUTTON'S  WORLD  AT  WORK  SERIES. 
Edited  by  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University.  American  Book 
Company.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chi- 
cago. 

FISHING  AND  HUNTING,  by  Sarah  M. 
Mott,  teacher  in  the  Ethical  Culture  School, 
New  York  city,  and  Maud€  Barrows  Dut- 
ton. Cloth,  i2mo,  127  pages,  with  illustra- 
tions.    Price,  30  cents. 

IN     FIELD     AND    PASTURE,    by    Maude 

Barrows   Dutton.     Cloth,    i2mo,   190  pages. 

with  illustrations.     Price,  35  cents. 

The  stories  in  the  first  volume,  intended 
for  second  year  pupils,  relate  to  child  life 
among  the  Eskimos,  the  Western  Indians,  the 
Filipinos,  and  the  Alaskan  Indians,  bringing 
out  in  an  entertaining  manner  many  of  the 
habits  and  customs  of  these  primitive  peoples. 
The  hand  work  given  at  the  end  of  the  book  is 
an  important  feautre. 

The  stories  in  the  second  book,  for  third 
year  reading,  are  about  the  Pueblo  In^ans,  the 
Egyptians,  the  Navajo  Indians,  the  Tibetans, 
the  Cubans,  the  Norwegians,  and  the  Swiss- 
peoples  more  advanced  than  those  treated  in 
the  first  volume.  The  tilling  of  the  soil  and 
the  domestication  of  animals  mark  a  higher 
stage  of  progress.  In  this  way  the  yoiing 
child  perceives  that  the  complex  civilization 
of  today  has  grown  up  from  simple  elemen- 
tary beginnings.  The  hand  work  suggested  is 
as  interesting  as  it  is  educational.  Both  books 
are  profusely  and  attractively  illustrated  from 
photographs. 


JAPPE'S  ELEMENTS  OF  GERMAN 
GRAMMAR,  by  Thomas  H.  Jappe.  teacher 
of  German,  New  York  Elementary  schools. 
Cloth,  i2mo,  133  pages.  Price,  60  cents. 
American  Book  Company,  New  York,  Cin- 
ciimati,  and  Chicago.  . 

This  book  presents  a  first  year  course  in 
German  suitable  to  the  highest  grade  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  but  it  may  also  be  used 
profitably  in  the  lowest  classes  in  many  sec- 
ondary schools.  The  work  is  intended  to  be 
mainly  conversational,  being  divided  into  three 
parts.  The  grammatical  portion  is  concise  and 
clear,  giving  only  the  essential  forms  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  language.  It  is  complete  in  itself 
and  docs  not  require  reference  to  larger  gram- 
mars. The  conversational  or  colloquial  exer- 
cises contain  over  800  easy  questions  on  26  sub- 


jects, which  can  be  used  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
and  may  be  supplemented  by  the  teacher  as 
occasion  may  require.  The  sixteen  songs 
with  musical  notation  are  representative  of  the 
different  kinds  of  songs  used  in  the  Volk- 
schule,  viz.,  religious,  patriotic,  folklore,  and 
lyric  (modern).  A  thorough  knowledge  of  this 
course  will  furnish  a  good,  solid,  foundation  for 
further  studies  in  German;  the  reading  and 
understanding  of  most  ordinary  German  texts 
will  not  be  found  difficult;  and  the  large  vo- 
cabulary needed  for  conversation  will  be. ac- 
quired without  excessive  trouble. 


A  PRIMER.     i2mo.  Cloth,  92  pages.     Illus- 
trated.    List  price,  30  cents;  mailing  price, 
35  cents. 
A     FIRST     READER.      i2mo.     Cloth.     127^ 
pages.    Illustrated.     List    price,    35    cents  ;s 
mailing  price,  40  cents. 

By  Joseph  H.  Wade,  principal  public  schooF" 
186,  New  York  city,  and  Emma  Sylvester,  as — 
sistant  principal  public  school  186,  New  Yorl=J 
city. 

Two  books  of  the  Wade  and  Sylvester  Ian  ^ 
guage  scries,  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Bostoir — 
New   York,   Chicago. 

These  two  books  embody  the  practice  of  oq^ 
best  schools.  The  two  books  will  be  use  -^ 
in  the  first  year.  The  use  of  the  primer  is  tia 
be  preceded  by  chart  and  blackboard  work  an»- 
of  course,  accompanied  by  the  use  of  tl-r= 
blackboard. 

In  the  earlier  work  words  and  sentences  a 
used    directing   or    describing   actions    of   X^T 
children.     The   reading  is   done   silently  a^M 
the  thought  is  expressed  by  performing  t 
actions  or  the  child  first  describes  what  he  1^^ 

done  and  then  finds  the  thought  expressed^  

the  printed  pape.  Interest  in  the  expr^ssi-^^ 
or  in  the  acquiring  of  a  thought  is  depend^^ 
on  very  largely  for  the  mastery  of  the  prin^^ 
symbols.     The  books  contain  but  a  small  \ 

<;abulary  confined  to  words  already  known 
oral  speech. 

The  underlying  principles  of  the  less  c 
may  be  expressed  as  follows:       ^  ^^ 

1.  To  help  pupils  master  as  quickly  anc^Ek 
readily  as  possible  the  printed  forms  of  t 
words  used. 

2.  To  develop   in   the  pupils  power  to a 

quire  thought  from  the  printed  page  by  smk- le 
reading,  and  to  reproduce  this  thought  or^^U. 
with  correct  expression. 

3.  To  lead  the  pupils  to  an  early  inde  -^ptn 
dcnce  of  the  teacher  in  learning  to  read. 

These  ends  are  attained  (i)  by  leading-  tht 
pupils  to  recognize  readily  at  sight  ct-x^tan 
words  already  part  of  their  speaking  vocabu- 
lary, (2)  by  training  them  to  read  the  e»itf« 
sentence  silently  before  oral  reading  is  at- 
tempted and  (3)  by  drilling  them  systemaf- 
ically  in  phonics. 

The  books  are  the  outcome  of  actual  tx- 
perience  in  teaching  reading  to  first  year  po- 
pils.  They  contain  a  large  amount  of  con- 
crete, practical  work;  the  method  of  proccdnrf 
is  from  idea  to  word,  then  to  symbol.  This 
feature  makes  the  books  especially  valuable 
for  classes  of  children  who  come  to  school 
with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  English  speech. 
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Mentiofl  md  Bosiaess  Notices 


it  all  persons  who  are  delinquent  in  the 
of  their  subscription  to  this  magazine 
heir  first  opportunity? 


tSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  SCHOOL  OF 

EDUCATION, 
rst  of  a  series  of  general  lectures 
e  students  of  the  School  of  Education 
I  this  fall  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
5  delivered  by  Alfred  Bayliss,  State 
ndcnt  of  Public  Instruction,  on  Mon- 
>ber  9.  Initial  steps  were  taken  for 
lization  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
cal  Institute.  This  is  an  organizaton 
1  by  the  students  of  the  School  of 
1  and  conducted  in  all  essentials  as 
ate  Teachers'  Association  or  as  ar,e 
Hilar  associations  of  teachers.  It 
nthly  meetings  at  which  will  be  given 
lecture  by  some  one  of  the  special 
of  the  School  of  Education  and  a 
made  up  of  papers  and  discussions 
udents  of  the  school.  Other  lectures 
of  lectures  are  to  be  dehvered  some- 
ing  the  college  year  by  Presidents 
>rd,  Felmley,  and  Parkinson,  of  our 
)rmal  schools  and  by  President  G. 
riall  of  Clark  University,  and  other 
t  educators.  Teachers  in  the  pub- 
schools  of  the  State  are  eligible  as 
members  of  the  Institute. 


NEW  QUARTERS, 
hicago  office  of  the  Fisk  Teachers* 
moved  January  first  into  large  rooms 
ne  Arts  Building,  203  Michigan  ave- 
ey  share  with  Maynard,  Merrill  & 
ntire  south  side  of  the  sixth  floor. 


VTH  IN  TRAVEL  TO  CUBAN 

POINTS, 
erence  of  railroad  and  steamship  men, 
held  in  Chicago,  with  reference  to 
?  commerce  between  the  United 
id  Cuba,  has  brought  the  attention 
blic  again  to  the  importance  of  Cuba 
or  in  the  future  commercial  interests 
ountry.     The  dispatch   from  Chicago 

onference   is  entirely  with   reference 

trade.     Coming  as  it  does  so  soon 

inauguration  of  new  Havana  Lim- 

ice  between   Chicago  and  Havana  by 

ago   &   Alton.    Mobile   &   Ohio,   and 

Steamship       Line,     the      conference 

ed  as  important  to  the   future  trade 

the  two  countries." 

)ect    to    the    nasscnger   business,    the 

id  has  arranged  to  care  for  the  public 

ir    special    weekly    train    to    Havana 

iday,   landing   passengers   in   ?Iavana 

e   Monday. 


USE    THE 


Big  Four 


WHEN  GOING 


EAST  OR  SOUTH 


ROUTES  VIA  EITHER 

Cleveland  and  Buffalo,  or  Cincinnati, 
Washinfifton,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia 
and  New  Yorlc. 

LOUISVILLE  MEEETIHG  OF  SUPERIHTEHDEHTS 

February  27-28,  March  1. 
WRITB  iH)R  PULL  INFORMATION. 

H.  J.  RHEIN,  G.  W.  KINDER, 

G.  P.  &  T.  A.,  Passenger  A^ent, 

Cincinnati,  O.  Bloomington,  111. 

Souvenir  Post  Card  •  Collectors 

1000  different  Bubjects  embracing  photographic 
cards  of  eminent  people.  Burnt  Leather  Valentine 
cards  (new);  Comics  big  Tariety.  Ck>lored  designs, 
Cities,  Resorts.  Art  and  Stataary  subjects  from  all 
over  the  world.  100  beautiful  designs.  10c  ^Stamps 
taken.       J.  McBLLEAN,  115  Nassau  St.  New  York 

SING!  SING!  SIN6!   SING! 

8,  8,  8,  8,  EIGHT  BOOKS  8, 8, 8,  8, 

Beantifnl,  Soul-Inspiring  Melodies!  Also  Report 
and  Promotion  Cards,  and  other  Supplies.  Send 
for  circulars.  :         :      :         :         : 

Address,  S.  C.  HANSON  &-CO.Williamspokt,  Ind 


WANTED. 

December  Numbers  of  School 
and  Home  Education. 


The  call  for  the  December  number,  1906, 
outran  our  supply.  We  will  extend  the  sub- 
scription two  months  for  those  who  will  send 
us  the  last  issue.  Put  your  name  on  the  wrap- 
per and  credit  will  be  given  you.  Postage  is 
two  cents.    Address 

SCHOOL  AND  HOME  EDUCATION, 


*  Woomington, 


ItUnoU 
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[February, 


Summer   Session    of    Stout    Training    Schools 


July  9,  1906  to 


Menomonie*  Wisconsin 


Aigwtu,  1906 


Seven  Courses  in  Domestic  Art  and  Science.     Nine  Coarses  in  Manual  Training.     Equipment 
Unsurpassed.  Experienced  Teachers.  Circular  of  Information  giying  details  readj  Feb.  15, 1900 

Address  Supt.  L.  D.  HARVEY*  Menomonit*  Wisconsin 


University  of  Illinois 

The  State  University 
Snmmer  Session 

Jnne  18  to  Apgnat  17,  *06 

Faculty  of  50.  More  than  100  courses.  Special 
courses  in  Honsehold  Science,  Physical  Training  and 
Manual  Trainlag.  Also  courses  in  Art  and  Design, 
Astronomy,  Boiany.  Chemistry,  Mechanical  Draw- 
ing, Economics.  Education,  English,  Krench.  Ger- 
man. Greek.  Latin,  History,  Mathematics,  Mechan- 
ics, Philosophy,  physics.  Psychology.  Rhetoric,  and 
Zoology.    Tuition  for  the  session,  112.00. 

Among  the  prominent  educators  who  will  deliyer 
lectures  are:  Professor  W.  J.  Kolfe,  editor  of  the 
Rolfe  Shakespear;  Professor  F.  T.  Baker,  of  Col- 
umbia Uniyerslty:  President  L.  C.  Lord,  of  the 
Eastern  Illinois  Normal  School:  Professor  S.  A. 
Forbes,  of  the  University  of  Illinois;  Mr.  Chas.  A. 
Bennett,  editor  of  the  Manual  Training  Magazine. 
Prof essor  Charles  A.  McMurry, 

of  California.  Pennsylyania 
Dr.  Ernest  F.  Henderson. 

of  Cambridge.  Massachusetts. 

Circulars  and  full  information  on  application  to 
THOMAS  ARKIiE  CLARK,  Director, 

Urbans,  Illinois 


YALE  UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 


Second  Session,  Jaly  5,  to  Augnst  16,  1906 


COURSES  in  Anatomy,  Art,  Bioloe-v,  Chem- 
istry, Commercial  Geography^  Education, 
(History  and  Theory),  French,  Geology,  German, 
Greek,  History,  Latin,  Mathematics,  Methods 
of  Teaching,  f  hysical  Edncation,  Physics,  Phy- 
siology-, P8ycholog;\',  Public  Speaking,  Rhetoric 
and  School  Administration. 

These  courses  are  designed  for  teachers  and 
colles-e  students-  Some  are  advanced  courses 
and  Intended  for  specially  trained  students, 
others  are  introductor>'  and  presuppose  no  spec- 
ialized preparation. 

In  the  srreat  majority  of  cases,  instruction  is 
given  by  members  of  the  Yale  Faculty  of  the 
rank  of  professor  or  assistant  professor.  A  num- 
ber of  leading  school  authorities  have  been  ad- 
ded to  the  Faculty  to  give  courses  on  educational 
subjects. 

About  100  suits  of  rooms  in  the  dormitories  are 
available  for  students  and  will  be  assigned  in 
the  order  of  application. 

For  circulars  and  further  Information  address 


Yale  Summer  School 

135  Elm  Street 

NewHaven,  Connecticut 


The  Kagazines. 


ENGLISH 


QUICK  CHANGES    IN    THE 
GOVERNMENT. 
The    British    constitution,    which    is    not   a 
constitution  at  all,  is  full  of  anomalies,  para- 
doxes, and  contradictions,  but  of  all  its  cur- 
ious   and    unexpected    eccentricities    there    is 
none   so  amazing   as   the   race-horse   rapidity 
with  which  it  provides  for  a  complete  changes 
of  the  government  of  the  empire.     In  almost^ 
every  department,  the  constitution  is  slow  iiK 
its    movements   and    cumbrous    in    its   action. . 
But  in  the  achievement  of  that  constitutionar 
revolution   which   is  involved  in  the  cjcctior 
of  the  entire  personnel  of  the  central  govern- 
ment and  the  transfer  of  all  authority  fron 
one  party  to  its  political  opponent  the  BritisI 
constitution  surpasses  all  others  in  the  spee*  - 
and  facility  of  its  operation.    John  Bull,  wh 
provides    checks    and    counter-checks    again^ 
any  rapid  alteration   in  his  political  arrange: 
ments,  and  who  often  seems  to  think  it  is  moi 
important  to  provide  a  brake   than  to  crea . 
a  motor,  in  this  one  supremely  important  cris 
sacrifices  everything  in  order  to  render  it 
sible   for  him  to  change  his  ministers  in  = 
irreducible    minimum    of    fime. — From    "T 
Liberals  Again  at  the  Helm  in  Great  Britaii 
by  W.  T.  Stead,  in  the  American  Monthly 
view  of  Rcviexvs  for  January. 


THE  CURE  OF  SPECIAL  LEGISLATIO  ITS. 
In  America  we  must  solve  this  probl  ^^  "^^ 
of  special  legislation  in  our  own  way.  X  "^fac 
signs  of  the  times  indicate  what  that  i^r  ^^y 
will  be.  I  believe  there  is  a  widespread  ^^■-c* 
mand  for  more  local  autonomy.  The  mo-'  *^'  '^ 
ments  toward  popular  initiative  and  ref  ^ — -^^^ 
endum    is    such    an    indication;    likewise     "t  — ^^ 

latest  development  in  municipal  autonomy,    =^* 

provided  for  in  Missouri,  California,  and  M^    ^^* 
nesota,  where  the  largest  cities  have  in  lari^S^ 
measure  the  power  to  make  their  own  cha-  ^' 
ters.    It  would  be  a  return  to  the  Anglo-Saxcr=^n 
pattern    to   allow   the   rural   township  grcat^^^ 
autonomy  in  purely  local  details.    And  whc*^* 
such  freedom  is  incompatible  with  the  constitt^ 
tion.   it   can   be  acquired   through  administr^*" 
tivc  powers,  exercised  under  executive  contn^^ 


/ 
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ndl^ns  K rnd«rKAri*n  »iid  Primary  Hornipl 
Tralntng  School  at  Indianapolis 


rConntfl^  two  jemr*-    PortMlimElaits  Courv*  for  Nonn^l 
ri«  on*  yvar.    HrlniKry  training  k  p«rt  uf  tbe  r«vul*r 

r&ntrd  frteh  t^rni.    Hpeol^t  Primary  ClA^a  In  IChj  And 
Kami  for  eatalofrue,    M&s^  KU2a  A.  Blakbh,  BiJpt. 
lua  3i.  Jirk-OD  n«i»vH«l  U>Utal4^     *    tfU  sAdiJtfew 


ILLIf((}ISM[DICUCOLL[G[ 

a  Anaital  5et»ton  Befflni  Scptcmbe'f  4,  I405' 
identic  Cotir4«  continues  thrtniiphout  tlie  y«Ar* 
THE 


CHERS' 

:hool 

OF 

DICINB 
AND 
RMACY 
rln^  the 
fMMER 

at 
ICAQO- 


MBDtCAL  OOUKSE:— Pour 
TerciH  of  ibree  montha  «acb. 
Sepiember  lo  January.  Janu- 
ary to  M.^j,  aud  May  to  !^ep- 

SUMMER  TERM:  — May  to 
.September.  During  tliJsi  itrm 
tiundreds  of  acbool  teachers 
yearly  avaU  iherasejves  of 
Lbe  opportaalty  to  attend  a 
regular  Medlcai  CoUeE«« 
wbere  fu^l  credit  Is  ^f'^'en  for 
all  work  completed,  tbe  aame 
as  a  winter  term  All  lal>ara- 
torles  En<Klernl>  ifqulpped.  Out 
daor  clinics  open  all  day.  vixh 
an  abundance  of  materiaL 
Hospital  atJd  draining  ScUoal 
for  Kuriies  lucotiuectlon. 


[tier  Pharniftcy  Course  For  Teachers 
April  to  October. 

ly  for  Catalogue  and  Information  to 

[NOIS  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

-190  Washington  Blvd.,  ChlCBgo,  III. 


HAVE  YOU  aBBN  WATCHING  THE 

mm  NORKU  COILIGE  m  BUSINESS  UNIVfRSITYr 

If  not,  w  by  not?  Keep  your  eye  upon  tbis  great 
iQAtltutlHiD.  To  put  It  modestly  and  wiibout  ^x^g- 
geratioQ  It  l»  toe  peer  of  ah  ila  competitors  and 
recogQi2e&  no  superiors. 

A  ureiit  PrepArvtory  lnjttltutlon*  A  Ht|^b  Orddr 
Colle]fe'  A  Thoroug^h  Normal  5c  hoot,  A  Superior , 
BiiAlnr.<P3  I'nlvenity.  K  QimsnAiCMl  Mu Ale  Conservatory. 
A  5plend Id  Oratory  Department.  A  Complete  ^hoet* 
hand  CQurs^r*  A  PrB<:tkAJ  TrBlnlnj^  Schont,  A  Good 
Pharmacy  Courvc,  A  Particularly  Modem  Law 
School,  A  Touch  Typewrllinir  Depart  me  nt-  A  Thor* 
ouffhiy  Chrlfltlan  but  Non-Sectarian  In^stltutlon, 

The  growth  of  tKis  Great  School  ha^i  been  marvctouiL 
Iti  aucceis  phenamenal-  Us  proA[>£Hty  H  without 
parallel.    It,i  Influence  and  pre;itl^e  lii  now  natlonai, 

1,  As  a  Preparatory  School  it  cannot  be 
fiurpasaed. 

2,  As   A   Wide-swske   Normal    School* 

where  the  most  thorough  and  careful  work 
ia  dooet  thLa  school  will  aatisfy  the  most 
critical  student,  %   4 

3,  As  a  Training  School  for  Teachers  it 
Lb  surely  a  model  school. 

4,  As  a  Literary  and  Scientific  School  It 
ii  OD  a  par  witb  the  best  UoUeg^ea  and  Uni- 
versities* 

5,  As  a  Business  College,  includlngr 
Bookkeeping,  Shorthand,  TypewritinE^  and 
Teleg^rapny,  this  schoo)  acknowledg^es  do 
superior. 

Expenses  about  one-half  the  amount  uau^ 
ally  paid  in  other  firi^t  c]as*s  Colleg'efl, 
TaLtion,  Board  and  Room  ao  weeka  oaly  $50*     r — ^^ 
Termabefcin  April  J.    June  u,    StudenU  can  enter 
at  any  time,    write  for  catalogue.    Address 
C.  W,  Boucher.  Pres*  or  MRS,  C.  W.  Boscher.  Vice  Pr&i. 
Marlon^  Indiana 


You  can  get  a 

Beautiful 

FLAG 

FREE 

You  Will  HMd  Ont  for  WathiiiKtoii't  and  Unootn's  Birthdays 

TUhy  not  try  our  ptan  ? ' 

IT  IS   SIMPLE,   EASY,   SURE. 

Drop  U8  a  pontal  card  and  we  will  send  you  prepaid  85  of  our  emblematic  flag:  buttona. 
They  are  made  in  national  colors,  ivory  finish,  sticic  pin  backs.  You  give  these  to  your 
pupils  and  they  sell  them  to  their  parents  and  friends  for  10c  each. 

You  send  us  the  money  and  we  send  you  immediately,  aU  charges  prepaid,  a 

BEAUTIFUL  UNITED  STATES  FLAG — Absolutely  Free. 

The  flag  is  regulation  size,  eight  feet  long,  Ave  feet  wide,  and  is  made  of  good  material, 
sewed  stars  and  8tripes--suitable  for  indoor  or  outdoor  use— 45  stars  properly  placed; 
warranted  not  to  faae. 

The  buttons  are  very  pretty— men  and  boys  wear  them  in  the  lapel  of  their  coats. 
Qirls  wear  them  for  shirt  waist  sets. 

You  can  readily  sell  them  in  a  few  days. 

We  can  refei  you  to  teachers  in  your  own  State.  Verv  likely  In  your  own  or 
adjacent  counties,  who  have  received  flags  from  ns  by  this  plan. 

Your  patrons  will  appreciate  your  spirit  of  patriotism  and  cheerfully  buy  the  buttons 
tp  enable  you  to  get  a  flag  for  their  school. 

Better  talk  it  over  with  your  pupils  and  writs  for  the  buttons  to-day. 

MAIL  ORDER  FLAtt  COMPANY,  1016  Meridian  SlraM,  ANDCRtON,  ININAIIA. 
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Positions  in  Puerto  Rico 


FOR  THE  SCHOOL  YFAR  1906-1907.     . 

THE  Department  of  Education  of 
Puerto  Rico  desires  to  engage  a 
considerable  number  of  American 
teachers  for  elementary  schools. 
Minimum  salary,  $540.00  for  school 
year  of  nine  months.  Normal  and 
College  graduates  preferred.  Espe- 
cially good  opportunity  for  young 
men.  Pull  information  may  be  ob- 
tained by  addressing, 

COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION, 

8AN  JUAN.  PUERTO  RICO. 

TEACHERS  WANTED 

American  Teachers*  Bureau,  St.  Louis 

38th  year. 

AMERICAN  COLLEGE 

and  Pablic-5clfool  Directory.   28ih  annual  yolume. 
Send  for  circular. 

C.  H.  BVANS  &  CO.,  Bvans  Bdg.,  5t.  Louis 


Works  for  Teachers 


The  Southwestera  Teachers*  Agency 

works  earnestly;  and  persistently  for  its  mem- 
bers, seldom  failing^  to  locate  tnose  who  are 
prepared  to  do  fsrood  worki  It  is  now  in  its 
twelfth  year  with  a  constantly  increasing 
business. 

If  you  want  a  position  now  or  for  the  next 
term,  write  for  full  information  to 

Claude  J.  Bell.  Proprietor, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


Harvard  University 
Summer  School. 

JULY  5  TO  AUGUST  15, 1906. 

Collesre  courses  in  Archufolog-y,  Architecture,  Astron- 
omy, Botany,  Chemistry,  Economics,  Education,  Elo- 
cution, Geolojry,  History,  Lan>»tia>»Ts,  Mathematics 
Music,  Philosophy,  Physical  Education,  Physics,  Psj*- 
cholo^ry.  Pure  Deslfrn,  Shopvvork,  and  Surveyidjr. 

For  information  address  J.  L.  LOVE,  \u  University 
Hall,  CambridK-e,  Mass         N.  S.  SHALER,  Chairman. 


This  is  the  second  tendency  of  the  times,  al- 
ready very  strongly  revealed:  that  the  exec- 
utive department  through  the  agency  of  many 
administrative  bodies,  and  acting  under  gen- 
eral laws,  attend  to  all  the  trivial  details  6! 
private  legislation.  In  these  two  movements, 
the  expanding  of  local  autonomy,  and  the  crea- 
tion of  administrative  authority  under  gen- 
eral laws,  we  may  hope  to  see  a  forecast  of 
the  American  solution  of  our  problem,  special 
legislation.  Local  laws  would  then  be  judged 
by  the  locality,  and  by  administrative  agents 
of  the  central  government,  and  private  bills 
would  be  passed  upon  by  administrative  anc 
especially  established  courts,  like  our  Coucr — -j 
of  Claims. 

A  long  period  of  evolution  and  costly  ea^i^. 
fterience  has  led  us  thus  far  in  this  pathway  -^^ 
and  it  will  5e  a  long  time  before  such  a  dir^^i 
system  can  be  perfected,  for  all  the  deta^  -5ls 
must  be  wrought  out  with  carej  and  alw^a^ys 
with  that  eternal  vigilance  which  is  ever  "^"he 
price  of  legislative  liberty. — Samuel  P.  Oiirih, 
in  the  January  Atlantic, 


THE  DELINEATOR  FOR  FEBRUAR""^: 
For  the  woman  of  fashion,  the  February    JDc- 
lincator,  with  its  display  of  Spring  styles,    is  a 
most  attractive  number.     Besides  the  fasliions 
there    is    much    of    interest    for    the    genera/ 
reader,   and   the   departments   concerning    the 
practical  householder  have    been     abundantly 
contributed    to.     There   are   short   stories  by 
Zona  Gale  and  Margaret  Beauchamp,  with  an 
interesting   travel    sketch    entitled    "In   Cairo 
with  a  Camera,"  by  Horace  Wyndham.    Miss 
Winslow's  story  of  club  life  "The.  President' 
of  Quex,"  is  continued,  gaining  mucli  in  inter- 
est.    The   "Collector's   Manual"   is  concluded 
with  an  article  on  "Old  Time  Lights."    For 
the  children  there  is  a  delightful  girl's  serial, 
•Sunlight  and  Shadow,"  one  of  Alice  Bro«*n's 
"Gradual  Fairy  Tales,"  and  amusing  games  by 
Lina  Beard.     Mothers  will  find  Dr.»  Murray's 
paper  on  "Exercise  and  Physiculture**  particu- 
larly helpful,  and  the  numerous  pages  devoted 
to   matters   of   housewifely   interest,   such  ^ 
cookery,  gardening,  hoUse  furnishing,  etc,  will 
prove   to  be  of   equal    interest  to  the  yoang 
housewife. 


•SAVING  CALIFORNIA'S  CROPS." 
The  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  the  Agricu'* 
lural   Dei)artment,  and   likewise  the  State  of 
California,  under  supervision  of  its  Commis- 
sion of  Horticulture,  are  waging  scientific  war 
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TEACHERS  WANTED. 


Teachers  of  experience 
wanted  to  take  up  a  strictly 
educational  line  of  work.  Educators  enthusiastically  endorse  it — schools  are  rapidly 
adopting  it.  If  you  wish  to  consider  a  good  inancial  proposition,  write  to  us  at 
once  and  investigate.     It  wiB  pay  you.  UNDERWOOD  and   UNDERWOOD 

DiT.  D.  Dcpt.  of  Edaatioii  3  »«<!  5  West  i9tk  Street.  New  York  City 


DO   NOT   DEOtDE 

where  you  will  attend  school  the  coming  year  until  you  have 
■  received  a  catalogue  of  

VALPARAISO    UNIVERSITY 

VALPARAISO.   INDIANA 

One  of  the  Largest  Institutions  of  L.earning  in  the  United  States. 
It  offers  the  advantages  of  the  high  priced  schools  at  an  ex- 
pense within  the  reach  of  those  having  the  most  modest  means. 

It  is  well  equipped  with  buildinfai's,  laboratories,  apparatus,  library, 
etc.,  and  offers  a  high  grade  of  work  in  the  following 
DEPARTMENTS:  Preparatory,  Teachers,  Psychology  and  Peda- 
gogy, Kindergarten,  Penmanship,  Scientific,  Classic,  Higher  English, - 
Biology,  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Engineering,  Elocution  and  Ora- 
tory, Pharmacy,  Medical,  Manual  Training,  Musical,  Fine  Art,  Law, 
Commercial,  Phonography  and  Typewriting,  Spanish,  Review. 

TWO  NEW  DEPARTMENTS  FOR  THE  COMING  YEAR    :    :    DENTISTRY  AND  FRENCH 

Because  the  institution  has  met  the  wants  of  the  masses,  it  has  had 

a  growth  unequalled  in  the  history  of  schools. 

CATALOGUE  GIVING   FULL  PARTICULARS  MAILED  FREE:  ADDRE88 

H.  B.  BROWN«  President 
OR  O.  P.  KIN8EY«  Vice-president 

33RD  YEAR  WILL  OPEN  SEPTEMBER  5,  1005 

Calendar:  Pall  Term  will  open  September  5,  1905;  First  Winter 
Term,  November  14;  Second  Winter  Term,  January  23,  1906;  Spring 
Term,  April  3;  Summer  Term,  June  12. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  WORK  IN  GEOGRAPHY.  SUPPOSE  ^°"  ^^^ 


movable  silhouettes  of  the 
states  50  times  as  large  as 
these,  and  a  convenient  way 
to  exhibit  them  on  an  easel 
from  which  they  could  be 
instantly  and  easily  removed 
what  would  it  be  worth  to 
you? 

Just  such  is  onr  Dissected  Dril 
Msp  of  U.  S.  In  a  box,  with  ma- 
terial for  easel  surface,  all  com- 
plete, $1.25  prepaid. 

S.Y.GILLANfi-CO., 

MILWAUKEE,  VIS. 
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AN  AGENCY  THAT 
RECOMMENDS... 


Elgin,  111. — I  should  like  to  have  you  recom- 
mend the  best  candidate  you  have  for  a  posi- 
tion in  Manual  Training  in  our  High  School. 
Wc  will  pay  $1,200  a  year  to  the  right  man. 
M.  A.  Whitney,  Supt 

Mechanics  Institute,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — I 
have  been  at  Elgin  looking  over  the  situation. 
I  was  favorably  impressed  with  it.  and  have 
accepted  at  $1,200  a  year.     Sinclair  J.  Work. 

.  Yours  in  regard  to  Mr.  Work  is  at  hand. 
Wc  arc  pleased  with  him,  and  I  wish  to  thank 
you  for  the  care  you  took*  in  recommending 
him  to  us.  M.  A.  Whitney,  Supt. 

Statb  Normal  School,  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  July 
24,  1905. — Will  you  recommend  a  teacher  for 
the  eighth  grade  who  is  an.  expert  and  would 
be  willing  to  accept  a  place  as  critic.  Salary 
to  begin,  $700.  J.  V.  Sturges,  Principal. 

August  28,  1905. — I  have  just  engaged  Miss 
Laura  G.  Smith  for  a  position  in  our  model 
school  for  which  you  recommended  her.  I 
believe  that  she  will  prove  satisfactory.  Thank- 
ing you  for  your  recommendation,  I  am, 

J.  V.  Sturges. 

State  Normal  School,  Frostburg,  Md.,  May 
i»  1905. — I  shall  need  immediately  a  teacher 
of  Art  and  some  other  branches.  What  can 
you  do  for  me.  Edmund  D.  Murdaugh. 

.(Telegram)  Can  send  immediately  Martha 
Smith,  graudate  Fredonia  Normal  and  Nbrmal 
Art,  Syracuse  University;  four  years'  exper- 
ience.   Superior  woman.         C.  W.  Bardcen. 

(Telegram)  Tell  Miss  Smith  come  on. 
Telegraph  when  to  expect  her. 

K  D.  Murdaugh. 

So  far  my  work  in  Frostburg  seems  very 
pleasant.     I  am  quite  sure  I  shall  enjoy  it. 
They  are  to  pay  me  at  the  rate  of  $800  a  year. 
Martha  S.  Smith. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR 
THE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  AGENCY 

C.  W.  BARDEEN«  8YRAOUSK.  N.  Y. 


THE  riACniLLAN 
PBDAOOOICAL    LIBRARY 

16  Volames  4700  Pages 

and  one  year's  sabeortptlon  to 

AMERICAN    BOUCATION 

a  magazine  of  quality  for  teachers  of  alf  grades, 
principals  and  superintendents. 

$1.00  Cash    $1.00  Per  Month 

for  eleven  months. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  Free. 

.         MONTHS' TRIAL         ^mr 
4         SUBSCRIPTION         -^O^ 


AHERIC  AN 

81   Chapel'St. 


EDUCATION 

Albany,  N.  Y. 


THE  ROTARY. 

Will  furnish  you  just  the  selections  you  neecizzaflL 
each  month  for  your  reading  classes.    Her^^^be 
are  some  of  the  selections  in  the  Octobe^c^  ^t 
issue:  Birds,  Burroughs;  Isles   of   Greece  ^g"=^ 
Byron;  The  American  Flag,  Drake;  Gluck'fc  "^s"  ^^ 
Visitors,  Hawthorne,  Today,  Carlisle;  Lead^^F^ 
Kindly  Litrht,  Newman;  Maize,  the  Nation*  "^^  ^\ 
Emblem,  Thaxter;  Jack  and  the  Bean  Stall^^^]^. 
The  Kitten  and  the  Falling  Leaves,  Word^  ^^gl 
woFth;  October's  Party;  How  the  Leave^^   ^ 
Came  Down;  and  a  dozen  others,  all  car^  — ^ 
fully  graded.    Subscription  price,  50  cen»-  -mxXM 
a  year.    Single  copies,  5  cents.    Address, 

THE  ROTARY,  Lisbon*  N.  D. 


upon  all  pests  in  plants,  whether  fruit-tr 
vegetables,  or  grains,  by  the  introduction  i 
the  regions  where  the  pest  exists  of  its  natui 
ral  foe.     Just  how  the  scientists  go  about  ^ 
storing  the  balance  of  nature  and  what  1^- 
been    accomplished    in    California    in    the  ^^sren 
years  of  the  experiment,  W.  S.  Harwood  ^^^rfj] 
tell  readers  of  the  February  Century,  uncizzfer 
the   title,    "Saving   California's    Fruit   Croi^^s.^ 
Mr.    Harwood,   it   will   be   remembered,  i^  a"e- 
pared  for  The  Century  the  first  authoritat.  ^ve 
accounts  published  of  Luther  Burbank's  w^on- 
derful  work. 


PRESIDENTS  PROPOSITION. 

The  proposition  of  President  Roosevelt  is 
just  this:     Whenever  an  individual  in  belul^ 
of  himself  and  others  similarly  affected,  when- 
ever a  community  through  some  \ocaX  organl — 
zation,  whenever  a  state  by  its  railroad  com-^ 
mission,  in  the  interest  of  its  citizens,  ques- 
tions the  lawfulness  of  a  railway  rate,  a  gov- 
ernment tribunal  shall  be  provided  which  has 
power  to  hear  that  complaint  and,  if  it  finds 
the  railway  in  violation  of  a  law,  to  stop  tlie 
wrong   by   compelling    it   to  put   in   effect  a 
rate  which  is  lawful.    We  would  simply  force 
the   railway   specifically   to   execute   its  con- 
tract   with    the    public    to    impose   just   and 
reasonable  charges. 

This  is  not  a  proposition  to  "make"  the  rail- 
way rates  of  this  country.  It  is  only  after 
a  rate  has  been  fixed  by  the  railway,  com- 
plained of,  and  declared  to  be  unlawful,  that 
it  can  be  corrected.  This  is  no  attempt  to 
manage  our  railways  by  government  comniis-  - 
sion.  The  railroad  is  perfectly  free  to  manage  - 
its  own  business  until  it  impinges  upon  the  ^ 
rights  of  others;  then  it  should  be  restrained.-^ 

What  the  President  proposed  is  to  use  a  rem 

edy    which   every   court   has    declared   to 
legal  to  redress  a  wrong  which  can  be 
dressed  in  no  other  way. — From  Chaiies 
Prouty's  "The  President  and  the  RaihtMidfl,' 
in  the  February  Century, 
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EDUCATIONAL   SURVEY. 


mtendent      ^^^^^  ^  ^^^*^^"  ^^  ^"^" 
8  His  "o^*^  havQ  to  proclaim 

Successor  himself  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  Super- 
lent  of  Piibhc  Instruction  and 
lally  work  for  his  nomination 
lection  in  order  to  have  his  name 
I  upon  the  ticket  of  his  party?  If 
^Hticians  and  people  declare  that 
•  necessary,  popular  education  will 
he  services  of  one  of  the  ablest 
lost  efficient  of  the  able  and  effi- 
men  who  have  held  this  office, 
red  Bayliss  has  been  twice  elected 
s  office.  He  is  a  gentleman  with 
lodesty  and  sensibility,  that  char- 
ze  a  gentleman.  There  is  no 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer  that  he 
I  like  to  complete  the  improve- 
in  the  rural  school  conditions 
.  he  has  begun  and  has  so  per- 
tly advocated  since  his  first  elec- 
It  was  a  new  idea — that  of  giv- 
le  rural  districts  the  privilege  of 
ig  into  one  union  district,  having  a 
graded  school  and  providing  for 
ranspbrtation  of  the  children  to 
rom  it — but  the  idea  is  not  new  in 
ation.  A  large  majority  of  the 
,  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
lave  already  adopted  the  reform, 
:  is  working  to  the  satisfaction  of 
eople  both  from  an  educational 
I  financial  point  of  view.  This 
iturally,   one   of     his     ambitions 


which  he  would  like  to  see  realized  be- 
fore leaving  the  office. 

We  all  expected  the  needed  legislation 
from  the  last  General  Assembly.  Both 
houses  were  friendly  to  the  bill,  but  for 
some  reason  it  did  not  become  a  law. 
Why  it  did  not  is  one  of  the  mysteries 
of  politics  known  only  by  the  politi- 
cians. 

Dr.  Bayliss  is  a  gentleman  in  every 
way  (jualified  to  administer  the  office 
with  wisdom  and  dignity.  His  legal 
relation  to  the  school  system  is  not 
very  close,  but  no  predecessor  has 
ever  excelled  him  in  ability  to  perform 
one  of  the  important  educational  func- 
tions of  his  office — that  of  advising  the 
people  in  public  and  in  private  of  their 
rights  and  duties,  and  in  speaking  to 
them  words  of  truth  and  soberness. 

A  high-minded  gentleman  feels  a  del- 
icacy about  asking  the  people  for  an  en- 
dorsement beyond  the  two  terms  which 
the  politicians  have  generally  regarded 
as  the  limit  of  service  of  one  man  in 
this  office.  He  feels  that  he  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  establish  his  value  to 
the  state  and  that  any  further  act  of 
approval  of  his  administration  must 
Originate  with  the  people.  It  is  our 
own  conviction  that  the  educational 
people  of  the  state,  will  do  the  best 
thing  for  the  promotion  of  education  in 
the  state  by  uniting  in  an  effort  to  in- 
form the  people  of  the  esteem  in  which 
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State   Superintendent   Bayliss   is   held 
by  the  educational  public,  both  for  his 
personal  worth  and  as  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  Education  of  the  com 
monwealth. 

It  is  declared  by  some  of  the  leading 
politicians  of  the  Republican  party  in 
the  state  that  the  man  whom  the  edu- 
cational people  agree  upon  would,  in 
all  probability,  be  chosen  as  candidate 
for  the  office  by  the  nominating  con- 
vention. The  nomination  of  Dr.  Bay- 
Hss  seems  to  rest  with  us.  All  that  is 
needed  is  a  few  leaders  to  organize  into 
one  expression  what  seems  to  be  the 
common  sentiment  of  the  educational 
people  of  the  state.  The  educational 
people  include,  not  only  the  active 
teachers,  but  all  school  officers  and  all 
people  actively  interested  in  the  ad- 
vancement-of  the-  education  of  the 
children  of  the  state. 


Our 
Spelling 


It  has  always  been  the 
conviction  of  this 
magazine  that  until 
the  graduates  of  our 
schools  have  better  ideas  of  life  and  a 
firmer  determination  to  govern  their 
lives  by  them,  it  would  be  wiser  for 
these  schools  to  leave  the  matter  of  re- 
forming the  spelling  of  our  language 
to  others  having  less  imperative  duties 
to  perform.  But  whatever  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  can  do 
to  establish  a  common  key  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  words  which  shall  be 
adopted  by  all  publishers  of  diction- 
aries it  is  its  duty  to  do. 

This  is  beginning  at  the  right  end  in 

the  Herculean  task  of  simplifying  the 

spelling  of  more  than  a  thousand  of  the 

words  of  common  use.     Such  a  key  to 

pronunciation  might  eventually  become 


an  alphabet  after  the  general  public  had 
become  familiar  with  it.       The  adop 
tion  of  a  new  alphabet  must  go  before 
any  graphic  system  of  phonetic  spell — 
ing. 


American 
Democracy— 
What  is  It? 


Editor  •  0»sian  HI^^ 
Lang,  in  The  SchoGz::::^  d 
Journal  of  Februar — :^tv 
3,  writes: 

"One  man  power"  in  common  school  Bystei^^nznj 
is  doomed  to  perish.  Some  such  plan  as  U^^Ke 
one  outlined  by  Dr.  Cornelia  de  Bey,  of  Ctzzzzii. 
cago,  described  in  these  pages  recently,  mi^^gt 
win  at  last;  the  principle  is  right  Whateii —  ^r 
not  in  tune  with  the  American  idea  of  demc^^c- 
sacy  cannot  survive  very  long. 

Some  wise  man  has  said  that  "the  only  oca.  z-« 
for  the  evils  of  democracy  is  more  democrac^^^."" 
This  is  sound  philosophy  and  has  a  hopetf*«jal 
ring. 

What  is  American  democracy?  I 

have  searched  my  dictionary  in  viian. 
Democracy  is  there  defined  as  follows: 

1.  "A  form  of  government  in  wh£c^ 
the  supreme  power  is  retained  and  <ii- 
rectly  exercised  by  the  people." 

This  is  the  democracy  of  anci^xit 
Athens.  Socrates  was  murdered  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  people  of  Athera.^. 
The  wicked  injustice  of  his  taking  c^ff 
is  made  manifest  in  Plato's  Apology- 

2.  The  second  definition  is :    "Go  '^'- 
ernment  by  popular  representation;        a 
form  of  government  in  which  the  SK— -i- 
preme  power  is  retained  by  the  pedpl       ^ 
but  is  indirectly  exercised     through         ^ 
system  of  representation  and  delegate  -^^^ 
authority  periodically  renewed:    a  rc^^^" 
public."' 

The  first  definition  does  not  describ^^^^^ 
American  democracy.  It  would  be  su  ^-^' 
preme  folly  to  declare  that  all  the  peo^^^[^ 
pie  in  Chicago  are  to  meet  as  they  di<^  ^ 
in  Athens  and  decide  by  majority  vot-  :^^^ 
all  questions  of  school  administratior-^^^* 
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\'  in  what  does  the  American  idea 
locracy  differ  from  that  described 
nition  number  two,  another  name 
lich  is  "a  repubHc"?  In  fact,  is 
e  American  idea  of  democracy  a 
ic  as  there  defined?  If  these 
nd  women  who  seem  to  think 
ire  following  Dr.  Dewey's  ban- 
*'Democracy  in  Education,"  have 
ered  that  the  American  idea  is 
government  in  which  the  supreme 

is  delegated  to  legally  chosen 
entatives  of  the  people,  they  owe 
le  public  to  state  specifically  what 
i\\  American  democracy  is. 
:  constitutions     of     the     United 

and  of  the  separate  states  of  the 
have,  until  now,  been  considered 
accepted  definition  of  democracy 
lerica.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that 
who  are  advocating  democracy 
ication  exclude  the  word  "repub- 
om  their  vocabulary. 
>ublicanism  in  education  is  evi- 
^not  what  they  are  seeking.  From 
ascription  of  the  new  movement 
cago  as  given  by  its  author  in  the 
10  Tribune,  it  is  proposed  to  take 
anagement  of  the  schools  out  of 
mds  of  the  people  and  their  rep- 
atives  altogether  and  turn  it  over 
I  employes     who  shall  have  the 

to  make  their  employment  per- 
,  or  rather  to  elect  their  succes- 
-which  is  the  same  thing  substan- 

If  this  is  American  democracy, 
:he  good  Lord  deliver  us.  It 
1  that  the  employes  who  are  build- 
le  Panama  canal  shall  take  the 
jement  of  the  enterprise  and  dis- 
retain,  and  elect  whom  they  will, 
)  one  can  be  appointed  whom  they 
t  nominate, 
neans  that    the  soldiers     in  the 


army  shall  elect  their  own  officers  and 
manage  the  military  operations  of  the 
country.  It  means — but  why  recount 
the  similar  revolutions  it  involves. 

This  new  American  democracy  is 
not  even  the  old  Athenian  democracy, 
for  it  leaves  the  people,  who  are  taxed 
for  the  instruction  of  their  children, 
with  no  direct  or  indirect  voice  as  to 
what  the  children  be  taught,  nqr  how, 
nor  by  whom.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  su- 
perintendent, §0  called,  but  his  only 
function  seems  to  be  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve the  nominations  that  are  sent 
to  him  by  the  teachers,  and  on  his  ap- 
proval "the  Board  will  always  elect"  as 
the  teachers  dictate. 

But  the  editor  of  the  School  Journal 
published  in  New  York  City,  declares 
"the  principle  is  right.  What  is  not  in 
tune  with  the  American  idea  of  democ- 
racy cannot  survive  very  long." 

Fudge !  Are  those  who  are  supposed 
to  voice  the  better  and  growing  public 
opinion  in  education  running  mad  ?  We 
hazard  the  prediction  that  it  will  be  in 
the  last  stages  of  decay  of  this  repub- 
lic, if  ever,  that  such  a  principle  of  gov- 
ernment will  become  public  opinion. 


NUMBER  ONE. 

The    general    convic- 
LeaHetB  on  the      tion  prevails  in  the  lit- 

Rellgfon  and  ^^^^     ^"^     scientific 

Philosophy.  s  fields  of  thought  that 
religion  is  no  longer  a 
dominant  influence  in  the  lives  of  men. 
This  is  the  attitude  of  the  leaders  of 
human  thought  throughout  Europe 
and  America.  It  seems  to  be  the  rap- 
idly growing,  though  as  yet  subcon- 
scious conviction  among  what  we  may 
call  the  middle    class    of  intdligence 
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which  constitutes  the  governing  power 
in  every  large  community.  The  lower 
strata  of  intelligence,  whatever  may  be 
the  social  rank  of  the  members,  are  not 
sufficiently  interested  to  give  the  sub- 
ject serious  consideration  and  either 
follow  the  lead  of  those  in  whom  they 
have  confidence  or  neglect  the  matter 
altogether.  The  conviction  prevails 
and  is  often  expressed  that  the  church 
is  at  present  more  of  the  nature  of  a 
social  club  than  of  a  community  of  se- 
rious minded  people  of  like  faith  work- 
ing to  promote  the  worship  of  God  and 
the  spiritual  well  being  of  their  fellow 
men. 

The  reason  given  or  implied  by  the 
writers  for  this  attitude  is  that  the  old 
belief  in  God  as  a  personality,  whose 
image  is  man,  has  quite  died  out,  and 
a  very  vague  and  mystic  conception  of 
the  source  from  w^hich  nature  and  man 
have  arisen  has  taken  its  place.  This 
source  does  not  seem  to  them  to  have 
those  attributes  which  awaken  human 
love  and  devotion,  and  arouse  a  strong 
impulse  and  desire  to  come  into  close 
relations  with  it.  Man  gave  to  this  cre- 
ator in  former  generations  a  character 
which  many  men  today  reject.  In  their 
conception  of  infinite  wisdom  and  jus- 
tice and  love  they  cannot  now  find  a 
place  for  some  of  the  other  attributes 
which  the  church  has  long  ascribed 
to  the  supreme  being. 

The  instinct  to  Mieve  that  God  ex- 
ists is  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  hu- 
man soul  but  there  are  grave  doubts  in 
the  minds  of  men  of  today  whether  He 
has  been  truthfully  described  by  the 
church.  Tn  fact  tliese  doubts  arc  so 
strong  as  to  amount  to  positive  unbelief 
among  many  of  the  tlKuiglitful.  This 
attitude  of  the  minds  of  men  toward  an 


old  and  outgrown  theology  is  what 
these  writers  seem  to  regard  as  the  go- 
ing out  of  religion  from  the  lives  of  the 
great  mass  of  enlightened  humanity  in 
modern  times.  It  \\\\\  be  the  purpose 
of  this  series  of  leaflets  to  give  an  out- 
line of  the  history  of  the  growth  of 
human  consciousness  from  age  to  age, 
and  to  take  note  of  the  transitions  from 
one  class  of  governing  ideas  to  another, 
in  the  process  of  man's  evolution.  More 
than  once  it  has  seemed  to  those  livings 
in  these  different  epochs  that  the  foun- 
tains of  the  spiritual  deep  were  broken 
up  and  the  foundations  of  society  over- 
thrown. But  from  each  cataclysm  has 
arisen  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth 
more  inspiring  and  glorious  than  any 
that  went  before. 

Religion  is  essentially  a  conscious 
feeling — the  heart  consciousness.  But 
the  feeling  must  attach  to  some  object 
created  by  the  soul.  A  vague,  though 
conscious,  feeling  of  the  object  does  not 
suffice.  The  soul  does  not  rest  satisfied 
until  the  thought  consciousness  has 
supplied  an  object  worthy  of  the  ado- 
ration which  the  religious  conscious- 
ness feels. 

Among  the  great  peoples  of  former 
ages  the  genius  of  the  people — some- 
times embodied  in  one  man,  like  Moses 
or  Zoroaster:  sometimes,  perhaps,  in 
more  than  one  man,  as  the  Xicean 
council — gave  such  form  to  their  re- 
ligious consciousness  as  to  furnish  their 
people  with  an  object  foj-  their  wor- 
ship. This  genius  of  the  people  arising 
from  tfme  to  time  will  be  accounted  for 
in  the  sequel  of^  these  studies. 

This  periodical  decadence  of  belief 
in  the  various  forms  of  doctrine  in  re- 
ligion whicli  appear  in  the  historj*  of 
the  human  race  need  not  be  interpreted 
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dying  out  of  the  religious  senti- 
:  in  man,  but  rather  as  its  more 
rous  growth.  Because  of  the  grow- 
demands  of  the  **piety  of  the 
t"  from  age  to  age  there  is  a  con- 
striving  to  construct  a  more  sat- 
ig  intellectual  basis  upon  which  it 
rest  content.  This  breaking  down 
elief  in  doctrine,  at  times,  in  the 
ttion  of  religions,  is  but  evidence 
larger  intelligence,  and  a  greater 
e  to  make  the  intellectual  concep- 
of  God  worthy  of  the  sublime  re- 
us aspirations  and  ideals  which 
in  the  heart  as  the  human  soul  ad- 
es  in  its  growth. 

jeling — love  is  the  commanding  ac- 
r  of  soul  from  its  birth.  Souls  dif- 
n  the  objects  which  they  love. 
ie  objects  are  products  of  the  in- 
:t.  Man  creates  his  conception  of 
One  of  Rol)ert  Ingersoll's  aphor- 
of  deepest  significance  was,  "An 
St  God  is  the  noblest  work  of 
"  The  church-world  thought  him 
ine;  but  properly  interpreted  the 
Is  reveal  the  process  by  which  man 
towiard  GckI.  The  higher  and 
I  satisfying  his  intellectual  concep- 
of  his  Creator,  the  greater  must  be 
everence  for  him  and  reliance  upon 
Some  men  make  money,  or  the 
?r  which  wealth  gives,  the  object 
heir  highest  love.  They  become 
r  misers  or  thieves  and  robl)ers  in 
A'orship  of  their  highest  ideal  and 
ation.  Unless  man  attaches  his 
?st  and  most  exalted  emotions  to 
bject  intellectually  worthy  and  sat- 
tory  to  his  reason,  he  is  quite  apt 
egenerate  into  a  worshiper  of  his 
r  passions  rather  than  of  his  no- 
ideals, 
lis  is  the  psychological  reason  for 


the  spiritual  cataclysms  in  the  religious 
life  of  the  human  race.  At  such  pe- 
riods the  genius  arises, ,  the  veritable 
messenger  of  the  all-soul — the  universe 
— and  opens  wider  the  gates  of  knowl- 
edge by  which  there  is  revealed  to  man 
a  nobler  and  more  inspiring  object  of 
his  supreme  love  and  service. 

The  process  of  the  growth  of  the 
race  in  religion,  suggested  above,  has 
its  parallel  in  the  development  of  phil- 
osophic thought. 

Beginning  with  the  history  of  an- 
cient philosophy  in  Europe  we  discover 
a  yearning  desire  to  account  for  nature 
and  man.  Thinkers  began  by  making 
water  the  cause  of  all  things ;  then  fire ; 
then  number;  finally  *'nous,"  or  mind. 
Geniuses  arose,  from  time  to- time,  as 
knowledge  and  the  power  to  think 
grew,  who  each  surveyed  a  new  route 
by  which  man  might  attain  to  knowl- 
edge of  things  as  they  really  are.  One 
attempt  after  another  failed  to  satisfy 
for  more  than  a  limited  period  the 
growing  mind  of  man.  But  each  con- 
tributed something  toward  the  solution 
of  the  mystery.  Henry  Lewes  wrote  a 
history  of  the  progress  of  the  search 
for  knowledge  of  the  ultimate  reality  in 
which  he  seems  to  regard  the  efforts  of 
philosophers  as  a  labor  of  Sisyphus, 
who  was  condemned  by  the  god  of  the 
under  world  to  eternally  roll  a  huge 
stone  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  which  imme- 
diately rolled  down  again — thus  mak- 
ing his  labor  incessant.  Lewes  de- 
clared, as  many  others  have  done,  that 
this  philosophic  research  was  an  at- 
tempt to  know  the  unknowable.  But 
that  which  we  call  the  human  soul — 
the  soul  of  the  human  race — has  ever 
declared  after  each  failure  that  there 
is  no  evidence  that  what  is  sought  can 
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ot  be  known.  Failures  are  only  evi- 
ience  that  the  right  process  for  arriv- 
.ng  at  the  knowledge  has  not  been  dis- 
covered. 

Whether  we  consider  the  lapses  of 
man  into  skepticism  in  the  field  of 
knowledge,  or  in  the  realm  of  religion, 
we  find  their  cause  to  be  the  same  in 
both. 

The  conviction  that  God  and  truth 
are  living  and  actiye  forces  in  the 
world  persists  in  the  consciousness  of 
men.  The  failure  to  gain  a  knowledge 
of  them  satisfactory  to  both  the  intel- 
lect and  the  heart  by  former  voyages 
of  discovery  is  only  an  incentive  to  the 
undertaking  of  another  voyage. 

While  this  is  the  permanent  and  con- 
trolling conviction  of  the  spirit  of  the 
human  race,  the  spirit  of  groups  of  in- 
dividual men  has  often  stood  in  the 
path  of  progress. 

This  IS  the  never  ending  conflict  be- 
tween the  spirit  of  progress  and  the  in- 


ertia of  conservatism.  Progress  makes 
institutions  and  conservatism  preserves 
them.  Progress  may  demand  that  an 
old  institutional  formula  shall  give 
place  to  a  new  one.  Conservatism  re- 
sists the  demand.  So  it  comes  to  pass 
that  evolution  is  not  one  continuous 
onflowing  of  institutional  life,  chang- 
ing its  conceptions,  as  the  need  of  these 
changes  appears.  The  conservatism 
of  the  institution  continues  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  the  spirit  of  progfress  until 
the  latter  has  accumulated  such  force 
that  it  bursts  through  all  barriers  and 
the  ritual  of  the  institution  goes  up  in 
the  flames  of  a  revolution. 

The  purpose  of  the  writer  has  been 
to  shadow  forth  the  spirit  and  method 
of  a  survey  of  the  progress  of  the  world 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  by  which 
we  may  hope  to  set  up  some  guide  posts 
on  the  way  to  the  better  education  of 
the  children  and  the  people. 
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PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  IN  ILLINOIS. 

BY  H.  A.  H  CLUSTER. 


judge  fairly  of  a  system  of  edu- 

in  a  given  state  one  must  know 
fling  of  the  conditions  from  which 
yrstem  is  an  outgrowth.    It  would 

impossible  task,  for  instance,  to 
whose  active  connection  with 
s  had  always  been  in  Cook  county 
iertake  to  legislate  fairly  for 
s  in  Jefferson  or  Alexander 
{.  With  equal  difficulty  would 
ovincial  from  either  of  the  latter 
es  be  able  to  determine  justly  the 
I  conditions  for  Cook  county. 
irt  are  few,  if  any,  states  in  the 
e  West  which  present  the  prob- 
ere  expressed  with  any  such  force 
es  Illinois.  In  any  legislative 
Tient  concerning  education,  or 
►ther  cause  for  that  matter,  her 

extent  through  latitude  becomes 
IV  present  and  stubborn  factor.  To 
/ho  is  familiar  with  the  varying 
5,  natural  and  social,  which  have 
far  determined  educational  condi- 

it  would  be  amusing,  if  the  case 
less  serious,  to  hear  provincials 
)Sing  the  relative  excellencies  of 
school  conditions, 
s  not  enough  merely  that  one  see 
:hools  in  their  local  settings.  One 
mingle  enough  with  the  people  of 
m  section  to  enable  him  to  realize 

different  currents   of  migration 

g  westward  from  the  original  col- 

and   later    from   Europe,   have 

;ht  to  these  widely  different  lati- 

of  the  state  in  the  way  of  educa- 

ideals.  He  must  not  only  know 
history  what  effect  the  institution 
very  has  had  upon  the  educational 


ideals  of  the  slaveholder  and  his  de- 
scendants, but  he  should  recognize  also 
the  retardation  of  progress  of  the  pub- 
lic school  in  communities  which  are 
largely  the  unconscious  inheritors  of 
this  arrested  growth. 

Again,  the  student  of  Illinois  school 
problems  needs  to  have  a  sufficient  work 
ing  knowledge  of  geology  to  enable  him 
to  know  and  appreciate  what  the  Glacial 
Epoch  stands  for  in  Illinois.  He  should 
know  that  even  if  social  conditions 
were  alike  the  problem  of  financing  the 
schools  would  be  vastly  different  south 
of  the  lowest  reach  of  the  terminal  mo- 
raines from  that  in  the  territory  lying 
to  the  northward  of  this  line. 

Furthermore,  he  must  come  to  real- 
ize the  influence  of  the  carboniferous 
age  upon  our  educational  growth,  and 
to  understand  what  serious  problems  in 
some  cases,  and  what  golden  possibili- 
ties in  others,  have  been  entailed  by  the 
wide  distribution  of  the  coal  measures 
in  Illinois.  In  one  case  he  would  find 
a  community  consisting  of  a  large  pre- 
ponderance of  foreign  mine  workers 
with  large  families,  little  or  no  prop- 
erty, and  scarcely  a  glimmer  of  enlight- 
enment as  to  the  ideals  of  American 
social  life.  In  other  cases  he  w^ould 
find  largely  increased  values  with  the 
control  of  things  in  the  hands  of  the 
American  element,  and  hence  with 
schools  well  equipped  and  well  organ- 
ized or  with  these  conditions  easily  pos- 
sible so  far  as  financial  resouces  are 
concerned. 

It  is  by  no  means  safe  to  assume, 
however,  that  school  conditions  always 
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correspond  to  the  wealth  or  poverty  of 
a  given  section.  As  will  later  appear, 
the  people  of  some  sections  will  tax 
themselves  to  the  legal  limit  and  be- 
yond in  order  to  have  good  schools, 
while  in  some  of  the  richest  sections  of 
Illinois  the  schools  are  at  the  lowest 
stage  of  efficiency. 

All  this  is  but  saying  that  in  a  de- 
mocracy the  schools,  along  with  other 
institutions,  must  be  of  the  people,  ta- 
ken with  all  their  natural  limitations 
and  acqiu'red  habits  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion in  regard  to  the  public  interests. 
Strong  centralized  governments  may 
plant  in  communities*  institutions  which 
would  be  entirely  foreign  to  that  com- 
munity, and  by  such  means  succeed  in 
transformiqg  the  community  life,  at 
least  to  all  outw^ard  appearances.  Who- 
ever reads  the  history  of  Illinois  legis- 
lation, however,  especially  along  edu- 
cational lines,  must  certainly  be  con- 
vinced that  the  trend  of  sentiment  in 
this  commonwealth  has  not  yet  set  to- 
wards any  such  centralization  policy. 
Indeed,  no  one  has  yet  defined  the  limit 
beyond  which  it  is  unwise  or  undemo- 
cratic, in  the  truest  and  largest  sejise, 
for  the  will  of  the  majority  to  exercise 
absolute  control  over  any  considerable 
minority. 

But  laying  aside  this  philosophizing, 
let  us  get  at  once  to  the  more  definite 
task  of  summarizing  the  present  condi- 
tions with  regard  to  public  secondary 
education  in  Illinois. 

Tliere  are  in  this  state  about  400  high 
schools,  including  those  offering  three 
and  four  year  courses.  These  schools, 
in  KP4-5  employed  about  1800  teach- 
ers and  enrolled  45,783  pupils.  They 
are  distributed  freely  throughout 
northern  and  central   Illionis,  but  are 


few  and  scattering  in  the  southern  one- 
third  of  the  state. 

The  high  school  in  this  state  exists 
primarily,  not  as  a  separate  institution, 
but  as  a  part  of  the  free,  graded  school 
system.  The  general  free  school  law 
of  Illinois  has  never  undertaken  to  de- 
fine a  high  school.  It  simply  gives  to 
Boards  of  Education  the  authority  **to 
establish  schools  of  different  grades," 
as  the  needs  of  the  community  may  re- 
quire. Nowhere  is  the  high  school 
mentioned  in  the  law  previous  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Township  High 
School  measure.  It  is  a  fortunate  thing 
that  the  secondary  feature  in  our  school 
system  has  grown  thus  directly  out  of 
the  local  demands  of  the  people,  w^ho 
have  thus  become  accustomed  to  think- 
ing of  it  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
common  schools.  This  right  of  the 
people  of  a  community  to  maintain 
schools  for  the  teaching  of  subjects 
other  than  the  common  branches  has 
been  duly  affirmed  and  established  by 
the  decisions  of  the  courts,  and  under 
this  sanction  of  law  as  the  expressed 
will  of  the  people  the  high  schools  of 
the  state  have  had  a  rapid  and  virile 
growth. 

One  limitation  to  this  development 
has  crept  in,  however,  which  could  not 
have  been  foreseen  by  the  framers  of  our 
present  constitution.  This  is  in  the  pro- 
vision made  for  the  financial  supf)ort 
of  the  public  schools.  When  the 
framers  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
state  placed  the  limitation  in  the  tax 
levy  for  school  purposes  at  five  per  c6nt 
for  all  purposes  they  could  not  have 
foreseen  two  factors  in  *  the  problem 
which  are  largely  of  subsequent  devel- 
opment. The  first  of  these  was  the 
fixing  upon  one-fifth  of  the  real  valua- 
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tion  of  property  as  a  basis  for  assessing 
taxes,  thus  putting  the  total  possible 
•amount  obtainable  below  the  actual 
public  demands  of  many  Illinois  com- 
munities. The  second  is  the  very  rapid 
development  of  the  public  high  school 
during  the  last  decade  or  more,  and  the 
extension  of  its  courses  from  two  and 
three  to' four  years,  with  a  correspond- 
ing demand  for  greatly  increased  facil- 
ities. This  growth  upward  of  the 
schools  could  scarcely  have  been  fore- 
seen twenty-five  years  ago. 

When  we  consider  at  what  cost  of 
travel  to  the  world  has  come  about  the 
desire  for  the  general  enlightenment  of 
all  classes  of  people,  it  is  distressing 
enough  to  find  a  large  community  of 
people  willing  and  anxious  to  increase 
the  burden  of  taxation  upon  themselves 
in  order  to  be  able  to  support  within 
the  sanction  of  the  law,  the  schools 
which  are  the  measure  of  their  desires 
in  local  education. 

Under  our  present  system  all  the 
high  schools  are  located  in  cities  or 
towns;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
thirty-six  township  high  schools,  they 
are  supported  willingly  by  the  com- 
paratively small  school  districts  to 
which  they  are  confined.  In  the  figures 
and  facts  which  follow,  we  have  not 
included  Cook  county.  With  its 
twenty-eight  well  organized  and 
equipped  high  schools,  its  high  stand- 
ards of  qualification  demanded  of  its 
teachers,  it  stands  in  a  class  by 
itself  so  far  as  the  problems  we 
need  most  to  consider  here  are 
concerned.  Wc  are  compelled  also 
to  omit  from  the  count  the  four  coun- 
ties of  Calhoun,  Hardin,  Polk,  and  Put- 
nam which  contain  no  high  schools. 

The  other  97  counties  of  Illinois  rep- 


resent 53,852  square  miles  of  territory 
of  which  only  2,331  square  fliiles  are 
included  in  free  high  school  districts. 
The  largest  high  school  area  in  any  one 
of  these  counties  is  151^  square  miles, 
in  LaSalle  county,  with  its  three  great 
township  high  schools.  The  average 
high  school  area  per  county  is  about  24 
square  miles,  or  two-thirds  of  one 
township!  Now  the  people  of  these 
high  school  districts  are  carrying  most 
of  the  burden  of  the  cost  of  all  our 
high  schools.  A  vast  majority  of  these 
l>eople  live  on  wage-earnings  and  sal- 
aries, and  most  of  those  who  own  their 
homes  do  so  by  the  practice  of  great, 
frugality.  Those  who  pay  rent  are  as- 
sesssed^  the  property  tax  in  their  rental, 
while  they  share  in  common  with  all 
consumers  the  increase  in  cost  price 
which  taxation  adds  to  what  they  must 
pay  for  food,  fuel  and  clothing.  The 
landholder  shares  with  them  and  with 
the  merchants,  manufacturers  and  hol- 
ders of  city  property,  all  the  advantages 
of  better  education  which  the  high 
schools  make  possible.  The  great  ad- 
vance in  land  values,  the  improved 
methods  of  tillage,  and  harvesting,  and 
the  greater  productiveness  due  to  the 
scientific  treatment  of  soils,  he  owes  in 
a  large  measure  to  the  discoveries  of 
science,  the  dissemination  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  the  greater  intelligence 
of  a  larger  number  of  men  and  women. 
Yet  the  landholder  returns  little  or 
nothing  from  this  great  increase  to  the 
support  of  the  public  high  schools. 

Of  the  264,151  farms  of  Illinois, 
103.698,  or  nearly  one-half,  are  rented. 
Most  of  the  owners  of  these  rented 
farms  live  in  the  cities  and  towns,  en- 
joying the  advantages  of  schools  and 
enlightenment  while  the  chief  part  of 
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their  wealth  contributes  nothing  in  re- 
turn. 

There  are  also  in  Illinois  a  large 
number  of  coal  mines  most  of  which  lie 
outside  of  high  school  districts.  Nearly 
one  hundred  of  the  cities  and  towns 
supporting  high  schools  are  more  or 
less  populated  by  miners  and  mine  op- 
erators who  work  these  mines,  but 
whose  children  must  be  provided  for 
educationally  out  of  the  public  purse; 
yet  these  great  mineral  privileges  con- 
tribute little  or  nothing  to  the  support 
of  our  high  schools. 

In  order  to  show  more  effectively  the 
•  inequality  of  the  burden  of  school  taxa- 
tion, let  us  review  briefly  some  facts 
about  tax  rates.  The  average  rate  of 
levy  for  public  school  maintenance  in 
Illinois,  exclusive  of  building  fund,  is 
$1.77  per  $100.  In  the  case  of  91  high 
school  districts  the  corresponding  levy 
is  $2.50  per  $100  and  over;  while  in 
218  of  these  districts  the  rate  is  $2.00 
and  over  per  $100.  ^ 

To  make  the  difference  in  cost  due 
to  high  schools  more  apparent,  we  may 
take  the  following  figures  from  eight 
representative  counties : 


state  in  five  out  of  the  eight  counties. 
To  show  more  clearly  the  disadvan- 
tage under  which  the  people  of  south- 
ern Illinois  labor,  compare  some  coun — 
ties  from  the  above  table.    Champaigim^ 
county  at  a  rate  of  $1.36  produces  a^^ 
school  fund  of  $201,420,  and  Living—^ 
ston  county  at  a  rate  of  $1.15  produce?  ^ 
$180,475;   while  Wayne  county  at  th*,^- 
higher    rate   of   $1.68   produces    onl'  #" 
$47,645.     Iroquois  county  at  the  ver-^B^ 
low  rate  of  $1.11   produces  $135,20^1:^5 
for  schools,  while  Jefferson  county  s 
the  high  rate  of  $1.87  produces  on'  ^r- 

$50,505. 

Even  in  the  amount  of  tuition  c( 3c 

lected  for  those  attending  from  outsit  ^ 
the  high    school   districts,   Boards    *^/ 
Education  usually  get  much  less  ths^/? 
the  actual  cost  to  them  of  maintainirTg- 
a   high    school.      Some    investigatio/75 
along   this   line    reveal    the    following 
facts : 

187  high  schools  report  3310  tuition 
students  for  1904-5  out  of  an  enroll- 
ment of  25.638.  These  paid  something 
over  $70,000  in  tuition,  or  about  $375 
per  school,  on  the  average.  The  rates 
of  tuition  charged  vary  from  $1.00  per 


1 — Rate  of  levy  for  entire  County 

2— A V.  levy  for  H.  S.  Dists 

3— Lowest  levy  for  H.  S.  Dists 

4— Highest  levy  for  H.  S.  Dists... . 


Ad&ffli 


1.53 
1.97 
1.45 
2.50 


ClMB- 

paiga 


1.36 
2.22 
1.95 
2.50 


Tnlton 


Iroqnoii 


1.72 
2.30 
2.04 
2.52 


1.11 
1.82 
1.69 
2.10 


I    •*"     ! 


I 


1.87 
2.62 


1.15  !  1.46 


1.83 
.75 

2.28 


2.29 
2.11 
2.50 


WajM 


1.68 
3  10 


In  considering  lowest  and  highest 
rates,  only  schools  accredited  at  the 
University  have  been  counted. 

Here  we  observe  that  the  average 

rate  of  levy  for  high  school  districts  is 

higher  than  the  average  levy  for  the 


month  to  $75.00  per  year.  The  aver- 
age rate  would  come  somewhere  be- 
tween $2.00  and  $2.50  per  month; 
while  the  actual  average  cost  of  high 
schools  per  pupil  for  a  year,  based  on 
enrollment,  is  $39.58,  or  an  average 
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$4.40  per  month.  According 
le  187  schools  should  have  re- 
)r     the     3310     tuition  pupils 

instead  of  $70,000. 
ten  hear  it  said,  where  it  is  pro- 
vote  on  a  township  high  scljool 
on,  that  the  farmers  will  have 
ise  for  complaint  if  the  town 
additional  tax  upon  them.  I 
bat  the  ground  for  complaint 
ustly  on  the  side  of  the  towns- 
5  the  matter  now  stands,  and 
oting  a  township  high  school 
vnspeople  are  simply  demand- 
e  hands  of  the  landholders  and 
orators  their  just  share  in  the 
)f  the  schools  which  furnish  to 
a  large  proportion  of  its  most 
it  labor,  its  most  competent 
lelp,  two-thirds  and  more  of 
achers,  and  prepare  a  vast 
boys  and  girls,  including  many 
daughters  of  farmers,  to  enter 
lit  upon  the  training  offered  by 
nal  schools,  colleges  and  uni- 

nt  census  of  high  school  teach- 
rs  the  following  conditions  in 
he  schools  fully  accredited  at 
I  university:  There  are  em- 
i  these  146  schools  961  teachers 
xclusive  of  special  teachers  of 
rawing  and  manual  training. 
:  961  teachers,  527  are  gradu- 
olleges  and  universities  of  rec- 
standing;  332  are  graduated 
institutions  other  than  normal 
or  have  taken  considerable 
y  work  but  without  gradua- 
55  are  graduates  of  normal 
Dnly,  while  26  are  simply  high 
graduates.  As  a  whole,  they 
le  body  of  teachers  and  may 


readily  be  taken  as  representing  the 
best  trained  of  all  our  teaching  force. 

There  is  no  general  law  in  Illinois 
outside  of  Chicago  for  the  certification 
of  high  school  teachers,  unless  the  law 
providing  for  the  granting  of  state  cer- 
tificates be  so  considered.  But  this  is 
in  no  sense  compulsory  as  a  prerequi- 
site to  teaching  in  a  high  school.  One 
may  be  appointed  to  teach  any  or  all 
the  subjects  of  the  high  school  curri- 
culum and  still  hold  only  a  second 
grade  county  certificate.  In  other 
words,  our  high  school  teachers  are 
classed  with  those  who  meet  the  min- 
imum requirements  to  teach  in  any  ele- 
mentary school  in  the  state.  In  spite 
of  this  rather  astonishing  inconsistency 
of  our  laws,  however,  the  demands  of 
Boards  and  Superintendents  have  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  a  reasonably 
high  standard  of  qualifications  for  sec- 
ondary teachers. 

The  greatest  weakness  as  regards  the 
teaching  force  of  the  high  schools  is 
their  uncertain  tenure,  especially  in  the 
smaller  schools.  As  yet  'we  have  no 
adequate  training  place  for  secondary 
teachers  except  that  they  begin  in  a 
small  school  where  it  is  supposed  that 
they  earn  less,  and  if  they  survive  the 
heroic  treatment  of  such  apprentice- 
ship they  are  speedily  called  to  the 
stronger  schools  which  are  not  willing 
to  use  a  portion  of  their  strength  in 
training  the  beginners  just  out  of  our 
colleges  and  universities.  This  throws 
all  the  strain  of  preparation  on  the 
smaller  schools,  the  ones  least  able  to 
bear  such  a  strain.  Why  should  not  a 
teacher  in  a  small  high  school  get  just 
as  good,  or  better  pay  than  in  a  large, 
smoothly  running  one? 

In  the  matter  oi  bu\\4\xv^^  ^tA  ^q^^ 
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ments  of  our  high  schools  considerable 
progress  is  noticeable.  Most  of  the 
newer  buildings  erected  are  modern  in 
construction,  and  much  thought  is 
given  to  architectural  stability  and 
beauty  as  well  as  to  good  sanitary  con- 
ditions. The  township  buildings  are, 
as  a  rule,  of  superior  type.  The  fine 
new  fireproof  structures  erected  by  the 
city  of  Chicago,  as  exemplified  in  the 
Wendell  Phillips  and  McKinley 
schools,  mark  a  new  era  in  the  con- 
struction of  homes  for  great  secondary 
schools.  Some  of  the  recent  buildings 
of  smaller  cities,  such  as  those  of 
Galesburg  and  Kewanee  are  also  no- 
table as  setting  a  new  and  very  high 
standard  in  this  field  of  architecture. 

The  equipment  of  laboratories  and 
libraries  has  assumed  serious  propor- 
tions in  these  recent  years.  For  a  hun- 
dred high  schools,  taken  at  random 
over  the  state,  we  find  the  average  in- 
vestment for  physical  apparatus  to  be 
about  $700,  and  that  for  biological  ap- 
paratus about  $200.  Very  many  of  the 
smaller  schools  have  only  about 
$200  of  total  investment  in  these  lines, 
while  in  a  number  of  larger  schools  the 
investment  reaches  well  up  into  the 
thousands.  There  is  what  would  seem 
to  me  to  be  a  fatal  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  weaker  schools  to  invest  their 
slender  resources  in  a  few  expensive 
pieces  for  demonstration  purposes, 
when  much  more  might  ht  gotten  for 
individual  experimentation  and  meas- 
urements which,  while  costing  much 
less  by  the  piece,  are  even  more  service- 
able than  the  heavier  pieces.  Many 
schools  also  fail  to  realize  that  the  best 
laboratory  is  an  organization  rather 
thnn  n  mere  aggregation.  It  is  not  al- 
u\iys  the  best  equipment  that  produces 


the  best  results.  The  test  is  in  the  man—  «-^ 
ner  of  use  that  is  made  of  the  materials  f  j 
at  hand. 

In  the  matter  of  libraries,  whiW  ^  ^ 
there  are  many  schools  still  much  inM-:^-^ 
poverished  in  this  respect,  yet  the  genr^K-:— i 
eral  showing  is  very  encouraging.  Tlw^M'  -/, 
day  of  buying  books  of  a  general  char^^^^- 
acter  entirely  unrelated  to  the  work  (^     of 

cy 


ds 
ncl 


the  high  school  is  passed  by  for  m^ 
communities  in  Illinois.    The  tenden*- 
is  more  and  more  to  invest  library  fun 
in  books  for  reference  purposes,  a^ 
those  of  a  special  nature  rather  than       so 
many  of  the  encyclopaedic  type. 

For  the  same  100  schools  refen-^^d 
to  in  connection  with  apparatus  "^^'^^c 
found  the  high  school  libraries  to  co-m-i- 
tain  an  average  of  600  volumes,  wlm  » le 
sixty  out  of  the  100  have  access  to  pt-**  "■)- 
lie  libraries  besides. 

As  to  the  high  school  curriculum,  -t'Mne 
conditions  throughout  the  state  si-'xe 
much  more  uniform  than  might  at  fr^^st 
be  supposed.  An  examination  of  t:"lne 
courses  offered  by  190  accredit  ^sd 
schools  reveals  the  following  facts : 

162  of  the  190  schools    offer    fo"«r 
years  of     English,  including     rheto^rnc 
and  literature  with  reviews  of  gra^'Ti- 
mar.     139  offer  four  years  of  Lat'in. 
although  in  many  of  these  the  subj^^^ 
is   wholly   or  partially  elective.      T     "^3 
offer  German,  mostly  as  an  elect i^^-'^t 
and  in  65  of  these  the  course  is  for  t^^^vo 
years.     About  147  schools  out  ot  Mz^^e 
190  offer  some  cdmmercial     sub jecr^^s, 
varying  in  amount  from  yi  a  year      ^ 
4  years  of  work.    The  course  in  mat^l^e- 
matics  is  very  generally  for  three  ye^rs. 
In  science  work  9  offer  two  to  two  ^"d 
a  half  years,  80  offer  three  years,      ^8 
three  and  a  half,  and  79,  four.    In    ri^^ 
tory  and  civics  24  offer  four  years  ^  7^ 
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three  and  a  half,  82,  two  to  two 
If,  and  12  only  one  to  one  and  a 
)f  foreign  languages  other  than 
nd  German,  there  are  21  oflfer- 
:ek,  17  French,  and  i  Spanish, 
the  plurality  numbers  for  each 
the  dominant  offering  would  be 
ivs: 
sh 4  yrs. 

4  yrs. 

ce 3  yrs. 

&  Civics 2  to  2 J^  yrs. 

ematics 3  yrs. 

an   2  yrs. 

nercial i  yr. 

:   2  yrs. 

:h   2  yrs. 

e  matter  of  electives,  32  of  the 
re  none;  31  offer  a  very  few 
electives;  48  have  election  by 
with,  usually,  a  limited  amount 
ict  election  in  each  course;  64 
iction  by  subjects  with  these,  in 
ill  cases,  partially  prescriptive, 
itter  case,  the  prescriptions  usu- 
rease  after  the  first  year, 
enrollment  in  our  high  schools 
ly  increasing.  During  the  past 
rs  this  increase  has  been  more 
an  either  that  of  school  popula- 
of  the  total  school  enrollment, 
io  of  high  school  enrollment  to 
copulation  during  the  five  years 
KX)  to  1904  inclusive  is  as  fol- 

I  to  41 

I  to  39 

1  to  38 

I  to  36 

I  to  32 

the  same  period  the  ratio  of 
female  has  remained  practically 
e.     These  ratios  are : 


1900 I  to  1.59 

igoi I  to  1.55 

1902 I  to  1.55 

1903 I  to  1.50 

1904 1  to  1.47 

thus  showing  a  slight  increase  in  favor 
of  the  males. 

Such  arc  the  high  school  conditions 
in  Illinois  today.  There  is  much  of 
which  we  may  justly  be  proud,  yet  the 
room  for  improvement  is  still  great.  We 
have  found  in  our  brief  review  of  the 
situation  a  marked  tendency  toward  lo- 
cal initiative  in  the  development  of  the 
high  school,  rather  than  a  tendency  to- 
ward centralization. 

It  will  be  a  long  time,  if,  indeed,  it 
ever  occurs,  before  Illinois  will  follow 
the  example  of  New  York  or  even 
Minnesota. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  central- 
ized control  we  readily  understand. 
What  Chicago  can  do  by  the  planting 
of  a  Medill  or  Lake  High  School  in 
their  particular  environments  towards 
transforming  and  uplifting  a  com- 
munity otherwise  a  serious  social  and 
political  problem,  the  State  of  Illinois 
might  do  by  means  of  state  control  of 
high  schools.  But  it  is  not  certain  that 
such  control  would  be  best  in  the  long 
run.  Institutions  thrust  upon  a  people 
can  never  supplant  those  which  develop 
from  the  people.  Their  ultimate  adop- 
tion and  voluntary  support  would  long 
rerhain  an  uncertainty. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  room 
for  doubt  as  to  the  present  feeling  of 
our  people.  The'  township  high  school 
as  a  local  option  matter,  while  it  is  a 
make-shift,  is  an  excellent  relief  meas- 
ure which  w-ill  be  still  more  in  favor 
when  we  can  get  through  a  wagon  bill. 
We  must  find  sorcvt  xq^-^  i^\  "^^  '^^- 
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moval  of  the  present  limitations  to  tax- 
ation, if  we  are  to  move  forward  to  the 
position  of  which  Illinois  should  take  in 
secondary  education. 

At  the  present  time  our  high  schools 
are  supplying  much  of  the  training  for 
business,  for  industrial  pursuits,  and 
for  teaching,  which  the  state  offers  to 
the  young  men  and  women.  We 
have  seen  that  a  large  proportion  of 
them  offer  technical  business  training. 
While  they  prepare  over  two  thirds  of 
our  teachers,  little  is  being  done  by 
them  at  present  for  the  technical  train- 
ing of  teachers.  Scarcely  any  such 
training  is  given  for  those  who  are  to 
enter  industrial  pursuits. 


We  are  now  facing  the  problem 
how  far  we  are  to  develop  the  technic 
training  phase  of  our  secondary -:» 
schools.  Shall  we  undertake*  to  patters  -:» 
after  Gennany  with  her  social  stratii  ::j-^ 
fication  and  her  fixed  conditions  as  t-:* 
trade  guilds  and  imitate  the  continusF^^^s 
tion  schools  of  Munich  recently  so  we^^  g 
described  by  Dr.  Paul  Hanus?  C  ^ 
shall  we  adhere  to  a  good  thorou^^^i 
general  training  for  citizenship  ^.l^:^mlc. 
broad,  manhood,  rather  than  for  part^Scr- 
ular  vocations,  and  leave  the  latter  tc 
colleges  and  normal  schools,  or  at  be  :^^  t 
to  post  graduate  courses  in  our  hi  y="^>i 
schools  ? 


ENGLISH  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

INTRODUCTORY  SIGGESTIONS. 


There  seem  to  be  four  quite  distinct 
stages,  or  periods  of  transition,  in  the 
development  of  human  life:  infancy, 
boyhood,  adolescence,  and  manhood. 
In  infancy  there  is  no  marked  differ- 
ence in  the  psychic  growth  of  thfe  two 
sexes.  In  the  period  of  boyhood,  the 
boy's  instincts,  impulses,  and  interests 
differ  materially  from  those  of  girls. 
The  transition  from  girlhood  to  wo- 
manhood- is  much  more  rapid,  and  the 
changes  in  the  views  of  life  are  much 
more  marked  than  in  boys. 

The  psychic  difference  between  the 
typical  boy  and  the  man  is  of  slower 
growth  than  is  the  difference  between 
the  typical  girl  and  the  woman.  The 
greater  rapidity  and  violence  of  this 
change  in  girls  makes  of  it  a  storm  and 
stress  period  of  greater  intensity  for 
t}iein  than  is  experienced  by  boys.  For 
bot/j,  it  is  a  new  birth,  where  again,  as 


from  infancy,  the  angels  of  darkness  s^  Te 
warring  against  the  angels  of  light.  It 
has  been  called  the  period  of  conv^^r- 
sion,  of  self-dedication  to  a  cause,  go  od 
or  bad. 

Shall  the  governing  instinct  in  t:  lie 
selection  of  the  aim  of  life  be  wort  "*y 
or  less  worthy?     Shall  it  be  power        or 

virtue?     Material  prosperity  or  spii i^" 

ual  riches  ?    A  life  of  service  or  of  dor"^"^* 
ination  ? 

It  is  during  this  period  that  doir^:^^^' 
nant  ideals   of  life  become  establishe^^^ 
It  is  a  time,  too,  when  the  soul  awak»  r^^*^ 
to  a  fuller  and  deeper  sense  of  what       ^ 
really  worth  while,  though  it  sees  it  ^ 
**through  a  glass,  darkly." 

It  is  a  time,  therefore,     for    war   ^^^^ 
walking  by  the  teacher,  and  especialf 
by  the  teacher  of  English.    Not  all  t'- 
other high  school  studies  together  gi^    ^'^'^ 
so  \Tvauy  opportunities  for  determini^^^^^ 


th 
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lature  character  of  the  student  as 
the  English. 

seems  to  me  that  the  teacher 
d  come  to  this  work  with  all  iliat 
>wn  of  this  critical  period  of  ado- 
ice.  And  this,  too,  demands  wary 
ng  if  one  would  discover  the 
s  of  truth  in  the  literature  now 
ring  and  to  appear  more  abun- 
y  in  the  immediate  future. 
e  spiritual  significance  of  this  pe- 
las  been  but  recently  apprehended, 
a  later  phase  of  the  spiritual  evo- 
i  of  the  race  of  which  the  Chris- 
:hurch  has  been  dimly  conscious 

the  coming  in  of  Puritanism. 
5  been  known  in  the  church  as  the 
i  of  conversion,  and  is  to  all  per- 
1  transition  period  of  varying  de- 
of  intensity.     Shall  the  soul's  ad- 

to  higher  things  be  arrested  by 
lurements  of  pleasure  or  of  sordid 
r?  The  emotions  are  the  domin- 
actor  in  giving  direction  to  this 
ife  as  they  were  to  the  former  life, 
^all  calls  it  the  "Golden  Age," 

0  it  is  in  its  possibilities. 

e  teacher  must  himself  be  a  mas- 
:  English  if  he  would  attain  the 
?st  usefulness.  Neither  here  nor 
bere  can  he  teach  that  which  he 
not  know  and  cannot  do.  His 
iency  will  be  the  high  water 
of  his  efficiency.  But  without  an 
ing  and  well  articulated  view  of 
nd  of  the  school's  relation  to  it, 
irning  will  be  of  little  avail  in  se- 
f  results  that  are  worth  while, 
^h  he  have  all  knowledge,  itprofit- 
le  student  nothing.  To  love,  to 
and  to  do,  complete  the  cycle 

1  soul's  activity.  What  he  loves, 
;,  and  does,  determine  and  consti- 
lis  life.     An  unarticulated  arc  of 


this  cycle  is  worth  nothing  without  the 
other  arcs  of  the  life  process.  Knowl- 
edge without  the  loving  deed,  or  the 
deed  not  directed  by  knowledge  and 
love,  or  love  without  the  intelligent  act, 
is  each  by  itself,  without  real  value  to 
the  individual,  and  may  sometimes 
work  sore  distress  to  others. 

English,  to  the  high  school  student, 
should  result  in  psychic  pi^wer  in  solv- 
ing the  problems  of  life,  and  in  practi- 
cal ability  to  enter  upon  some  of  the  lit- 
erary vocations :  the  upbuilding  of  the 
self  and  service  to  the  community.  It 
does  not  work  mightily  for  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth  and  is  apt  to  be 
little  regarded  because  of  its  small 
commercial  value.  But,  as  has  been 
urged  in  a  preceding  chapter,  it  be- 
hooves the  high  school  especially,  and 
the  highest  elementary  grades  in 
some  degree,  to  open  the  way  to  the 
student  to  a  knowledge  of  himself  and 
to  a  method  of  self  discipline  that  has 
no  direct  relation  to  money-getting  nor 
to  any  other  eminence  either  political 
or  social.  I  havie  lived  among  and  min- 
gled with  the  informed,  and  the  less  in- 
formed classes  of  people  in  the  middle 
states  for  nearly  three  score  and  ten 
years,  and  not  ten  per  cent  of  them 
place  a  higher  estimate  upon  educa- 
tion than  its  commercial  value.  What 
cannot  make  good  by  this  standard 
should  be  expunged  from  the  curricu- 
lum. This  is  the  repeated  demand  of 
the  public  press  and  in  these  later  years 
the  educational  forum  seldom  advo- 
cates an  educational  process  because  it 
is  good  for  the  soul. 

The  teaching  of  English  has-  its 
commercial  side,  but  so  long  as  com- 
mercialism is  the  direct  aim  of  all  the 
other  than   the  linguistic  studies,   the 
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:hool  may  well  insist  that  the 

n     shall    make  its  commanding 

ie  the  laying  of  the  foundations 

higher  type  of  character  than  the 

It  leaders  of  the  financial,  indus- 

political,     and     social     groups 

*ss. 

school  boy  was  recently  describing 
methods  of  an  ice-dealer.  The 
fon  would  be  loaded  with  one  tI:oa- 
d  ixDunds  of  ice,  and  the  driver  who 
add  sell  eleven  hundred  pounds  from 
IS  thousand  would  be  approved.  The 
►y  gave  this  as  an  example  of  busi- 
ss  thrift,  not  of  reprehensible  meth- 
is.  He  thought  everybody  did  busi- 
es that  way.  He  admitted  that  it 
as  not  fair,  but  no  business  is;  busi- 
es is  for  making  money,  and  whai 
le  man  gains,  the  other  must  lose. 
In  the  same  city,  whose  moral 
itus  is  of  the  highest  in  the  state, 
izes  were  offered  for  the  three  best 
iristmas  stories  written  by  high 
hool  students.  The  daily  press  of- 
red  the  prizes  and  among  the  stories, 
hich  the  editor  selected  for  publica- 
m,  was  one  of  a  poor  boy  who  wished 
give  his  mother  a  Christmas  present, 
ccording  to  the  story,  a  merchant  had 
iblished  in  his  show  window  a  fifty- 
)llar  prize  for  the  best  guess  of  the 
ie  of  a  piece  of  mechanism  there  dis- 
ayed,  the  purpose  of  which  was  well 
)nceale(l.  The  boy  had  surrepti- 
Dusly  discf»vered  its  use  while  in  the 
mds  of  tlie  maker.  He  sent  in  his 
Liess  and  received  the  prize  which  he 
'omptly  gave  t<:>  his  poor  mother, 
lie  judges  did  not  consider  his  story 
le  of  the  best  four,  for  it  had  little 
terary  merit.  But  neither  judges  nor 
Libhslier  consider  its  moral  obliquity 
;  worthv  <^f  notice.    The  writer  of  the 


story  was  wholly  unconscious  of  any 
such  criticism  upon  his  work.     It  was 
business.     When  such  things  are  done 
in  the  green  tree  what  will  be  done  in   ^^ 
the  dry  ? 

On  the  relation  of  college  reciuire 

ments  to  high  school  English,  there  i<=^ 
need  of  more  reflection.    All  agree  thar 
the  English  study  which  best  promoter 
the  life  of  the  student  during  the  higl  ff 
school  period,  is  the  best  preparatioK* 
he  can  make  for  college.    There  is  n* 
uniformity  in  the  attainment  in  En: 
lish  of  those  who  enter  the  public  hig":r 
school  in  different  parts  of  the  countr 


Some  of  the  high  schools  in  large  citit 
are  exceptions  to  this  statement.  ^ 

The  range  of  the  English  for  cu^l 
ture,  or  soul  growth,  must  be  a  wi^^-Zjizz 
one.     There  can  be  more  uniformL 
perhaps  in  the  study  of  the  form  ^ 
pects  of  the  subject.     Worthy  litera.: 
selections  can  be  made  for  the  more  ^. 
haustive  study  by  the  class,  which  ^ 
easily  within  the  ability  of  every  mefiKi- 
ber.     These  should  be  fairly  master^^ 
as    standards    for    estimating   futu^c-e 
work.    But  the  major  part  of  the  reac 
ing  should  offer  a  wide  range  when  \w 
consider  the  whole  class  as  the  uni 
The  range  of     each     student  will 
greater  or     less,  depending    upon  hi' 
ability.    Each  should  read  literature  it 
the  field  of  his  interests,  and  the  teache 
should  help  him  to  select  good  litera 
ture   in  these  resi)ective  fields.       Th* 
value     of  this     reading     will  depena 
largely  upon  the  teacher's  knowledg 
of  it,  upon  his  interest  in  the  individt 
student,  upon  •  his  skill   in  suggestin- 
what  to  look   for  in  each  book, 
upon  the  character  of  the  tests  applie 
to  discover  the  contribution  the  reac 
ing  has  made  to  the  life  of  the  reade 
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e  growth  of  the  human  soul 
from  the  beginning  a  con- 
iss  of  Ukeness  and  difference — 
lesis  and  of  analysis — of  unity 
separation.  The  building-up 
is  the  leading  movement  in  the 
>f  infancy  and  childhood.  This 
>eriod  of  the  accumulation  of 
The  product  is  an  aggregation 
han  a  system. 

)yhood  the  analytic  instinct 
oward  leadership,  resulting  in 
iration  of  ideas  into  classes — 
ictive  period  of  growth  and  of 
ation  of  general  notions.  In 
1  school,  there  is  or  may  be,  a 
pproach  toward  rational  syn- 
1  which  the  logical  or  causative 
s  of  things  comes  to  the  front, 
le  three  periods  all  of  these  ac- 
are  involved,  but  they  may  be 
veil  distinguished  as  aggrega- 
iuction,  and  deduction.  In  the 
e  stage,  the  instinct  to  syndie- 
D  classes  is  strong. 


These  two  instincts,  synthesis  and 
analysis,  appear  in  literature  as  the 
spirit  that  affirms — creates,  and  the 
spirit  that  denies,  destroys.  In  nature 
it  is  §een  as  generation  and  degenera- 
tion. 

Mephistopheles  defines  himself  in 
Goethe's  "Faust"'  as  the  spirit  that  de- 
nies. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  creative,  syn- 
thesizing spirit  is  the  commanding  in- 
stinct of  the  soul,  when  the  develop- 
ment is  not  arrested.  The  aspiration 
of  the  human  soul  is  toward  unity  with 
the  universal  soul,  but  that  aspiration 
is  yet  weak  and  the  school  has  under- 
taken to  strengthen  it.  It  is  this  con- 
viction that  inspires  the  teacher  with  a 
zeal  beyond  most  other  public  servants. 
He  may  not  be  conscious  of  the  cause 
of  his  devotion.  He  calls  it  his  demon, 
])erhaps,  but  to  me  it  seems  to  be  an  in- 
spiration. 


^i^iJUWL,  /livjy  nujua  t-,^ 


Within   the   School-Room. 

A   Department  of  Observation  and  Reports  of  Classwork 
and  School  Management. 


^ 


''The  period  of  boyhood  is  directed  chiefly  to  the  consideration  of 
particular  relationships  and  individual  things,  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  discover  later  on  their  inner  unity  .  .  ,  The  school,  then, 
leads  man  to  a  knowledge  of  external  things,  and  of  their  nature 
in  accordance  with  the  particular  and  general  laws  that  lie  in  them; 
and  by  the  presentation  of  the  external,  the  individual,  the  par- 
ticular, it  leads  man  to  a  knowledge  of  the  internal,  of  unity,  of  the 
universal  .  .  .  The  feeling  of  community,  awakened  in  the  in- 
fant, becomes  in  the  child  impulse,  inclination;  these  lead  to  the 
formation  of  the  disposition  and  of  the  heart,  and  arouse  in  the 
boy  his  intellect  and  will.  To  give  firmness  to  the  will,  to  quicken 
it,  and  to  make  it  pure,  strong,  and  enduring  in  a  life  of  pure  hu- 
manity, is  the  chief  concern,  the  main  object,  in  the  guidance  of  the 
boy  in  instruction  and  in  the  school.'* 

—Froebel,  in  ''The  Education  of  Man.'' 


Froebel  followed  Pestalozzi's  system 
in  the  earlier  work  of  his  school  at 
Keilhau.  He  had,  however,  a  clearer 
nsight  as  to  the  connection  that  should 
:)e  secured  for  instruction  and  training 
n  perfection,  thought,  and  volition  with 
:he  evolution  of  the  soul  as  a  self  con- 
:onscious,  self-directing  activity.  His 
jreat  conception  was  of  the  unity  of  the 
aniverse.  Out  of  this,  grew  his  faith 
n  an  inner  connection  which  is  in  fact 
he  principle  of  evolution,  and  which 
nust  determine  the  work  of  education 
IS  necessarily  as  it  determines  the  de- 
relopmcnt  of  species  or  the  laws  of 
)hysical,  chemical,  and  mechanical  ma- 
lipulations.  "The  Education  of  Man," 
Tom  which  the  alx)ve  quotation  is  ta- 
:en,  was  puhlished  while  Froebel  was 
It  Keilhau.  It  was  a  little  later  that  he 
;ame  to  the  conclusion  that  the  first 
tep  in  a  thorouji^h  educational  reform 
nust  be  a  change  in  the  methods  of 


early  instruction.  This  led  to  the  found- 
ing of  the  Kindergarten  to  which  work 
he  devoted  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
life. 


Observation  Studies. 

This  month  I  visited  classes  in  two 
states  and  in  many  different  grades.  In 
all  of  my  visits  except  one  I  found  the 
classes  doing  what  we  will  have  to 
classify  as  straight  academic  work  now, 
I  suppose,  to  distinguish  it  from  that 
correlated  union  of  manual  training, 
nature  study,  industrial  work,  etc., 
with  the  academic  vork,  which  is  ad- 
vocated by  some  experimental  schools. 
I  saw  some  very  excellent  work  di- 
rected, as  Froebel,  in  the  quotation 
given  above,  says  the  schooling  of  boy- 
hood should  chiefly  be,  that  is  to  a 
knowledge  of  individual  things  and  o 
particular  relationships,  and  of  the  gen 
eral  laws  found  to     explain     externa 
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5.  \\'e  are  yet  groping  after  an 
ized  method  and  means  of  pre- 
ig  this  knowledge  so  as  to  secure 
ectively  as  possible  that  evolution 

soul  which  brings  to  it  "a  knowl- 
of  the  internal,  of  unity,  of  the 
rsal."  One  thing  seems  to  be  cer- 
)  most  teachers  at  present  and  that 
t  what  academic  work  is  done 
be  done  thoroughly.  There  is  a 
[icy  in  many  schools,  I  think  in 
of  those  I  know  well,  to  make 
?nt  pauses  in  this  knowledge  get- 
^*ork  of  the  pupils  for  the  purpose 
ting  them  live  in  imagination  and 
ng  power  as  the  race  might  have 
at  a  time  when  its  knowledge  of 
things  was  not  greater  than  theirs. 

teachers  lead  their  pupils  to  make 
alizations  and  determine  how 
Dwn  efforts  might  be  directed  un- 
Lich  conditions  as  the  facts  they 
just  been  studying  would  deter- 
I  saw  some  time  ago  a  seventh 

geography  class  spend  two  days 
profitably,  J  thought,  in  discuss- 
le  relation  between  water  power 
^eloped  through  the  use  of  various 

of  water-wheels  and  the  location 
^'ns  along  the  Piedmont  telt  from 
England  to  Alabama.  But  this 
is,  as  yet,  only  a  more  or  less  fre- 
diversion  in  the  best  schools  from 
2gular  knowledge  getting  work. 

opportunity  for  individual  in- 
ion  must  be  provided  for  before 
r  care  can  lie  given  to  this  soul 
:ion  element  in  the  work  of  in- 
ion. 

lumber  of  authors  have  given  us 
pictures  of  school  life  which  at- 

to  show  what  the  school  might 

the  way  of  developing  the  indi- 
1.    These  are  generally  studies  of 


particular  children  who  are  given  free- 
dom and  some  helpful  guidance.  Only 
occasionally  is  there  a  suggestion  of 
helpful  means  for  stimulating  the  slow 
and  limited  natural  evolution  of  most 
children.  This  is  the  difficult  problem 
of  school  education. 

Some  years  ago  Ruth  McEnery  Stu- 
art published  a  delightful  story  called 
"Sonny"  which  appeared  first  in  the 
magazine  and  was  afterwards  put  in 
book  form  by  the  Century  company. 
Selections  from  "Sonny's  Schoolin' " 
are  given  here  because  they  suggest 
how  fortunate  it  is  that  such  freedom 
will  now^  be  given  in  most  schools  to 
children  having  the  native  ability  to  use 
it  to  advantage. 

Sonny's  Schoolin'. 

"It  was  on  account  o'  her  taking*  a 
interest  in  all  his  little  beasts  an  var- 
mints thet  he  first  took  sech  a  notion  to 
Miss  Phoebe  Kellogg  s  school.  Where 
any  other  teacher  would  scold  about 
sech  things  ez  he'd  fetch  in,  why.  she'd 
encourage  him  to  bring  'em,  an'  maybe 
git  out  some  book  tellin'  all  about  'em, 
an'  showin'  pictures  of  'em. 

"She's  had  squir'l-books,  and  bird 
books,  an'  books  on  nearly  every  sort 
o'  wild  critter  you'd  think  too  mean  to 
put  into  a  book,  at  that  school,  an'  give 
the  child'en  readin'-lessons  on  'em  an* 
drawin'-lessons  an'  clay-moldin'  les- 
sons. Why  Sonny,  has  did  his  alliga- 
tor so  nach'l  in  clay  thet  you'd  most 
expec'  to  see  it  creep  away.  An'  you'd 
think  mo'  of  alligators  forever  after- 
wards, too.  An'  ez  to  readin',  he  never 
did  take  no  interest  in  learnin'  how  to 
read  out'n  them  school-readers,  which 
he  declares  don't  no  more'n  git  a  per- 
son interested  in  one  thing  befo'  they 
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start  on  another,  an'  maybe  start  that 
in  the  middle. 

"The  other  teachers,  they  makes  a 
heap  o'  fun  o'  Miss  Phoebe's  way  o' 
school-teacjiin',  'cause  she  lets  the 
.  child'en  ask  all  sorts  of  outlandish 
questions,  an'  make  pictures  in  school 
hours,  an'  she  don't  requir'  'em  to  fold 
their  arms  in  school,  neitlier. 

*'Maybe  she  is  foolin'  their  time 
away.  I  can't  say  ez  I  exac'ly  see  how 
she's  a  workin'  it  to  edjercate  'em  that 
a-way.  I  had  to  set  with  my  arms 
folded  eight  hours  a  day  in  school  when 
I  was  a  boy,  to  learn  the  little  I  know, 
an'  wife  she  got  her  edjercation  the 
same  way.  .  An'  we  went  clean  thoo 
f 'om  ab'  abs  an'  e-b  ebs  clair  to  the  end 
o'  the  blue-back  speller. 

"An'  we  learned  to  purnounce  a  heap 
mo'  words  tlian  either  one  of  us  ever 
needed  to  know,  though  there  has  been 
times,  sech  ez  when  my  wife's  mother 
took  the  phthisic  an'  I  had  the  asthma, 
thet  I  was  obligated  to  write  to  the  doc- 
tor about  it,  thet  I  was  thankful  for  my 
experience  in  the  blue  back  speller. 
Them  was  our  brag-words,  phthisic  and 
asthma  was.  They's  a  few  other  words 
I've  always  hoped  to  have  a  chance  to 
spell  in  the  reg'lar  co'se  of  life,  sech  ez 
y-a-c-h-t,  yacht,  but  I  suppose,  livin'  in 
a  little  inland  town,  which  a  yacht  is  a 
boat,  a  person  couldn't  be  expected  to 
need  sech  a  word — less'n  he  went  t rav- 
elin'. 

"I've  often  thought  thet  ef  at  the 
Jedgment  the  good  Lord  would  only 
examine  me  an'  all  them  thet  went  to 
school  in  my  day  in  the  old  blue-back 
speller,  'sted  o'  tacklin'  us  in  the  weak 
p'ints  of  our  pore  mortal  lives,  why, 
we'd  stand  about  ez  a  good  a  chance  o' 


'  gittin  to  heaven  ez  anybody  else.    Aim 
maybe  He  will — who  knows? 

"But  ez  for  book-readin',  wife  an'  m^ 
ain't  never  felt  called  on  to  read  n»^ 
book  save  an'  exceptin'  the  Holy  Scrip^ 
tures — an',  of  cose,  the  seed  catalogue^:- 

"An'  here  Sonny,  not  quite  twelve 
year  old,  has  read  five  books  thoo,  ar^ 
some  of  'em  twice't  an'  three  tim.» 
over.  His  'Robinson  Crusoe'  sho\^- 
mo'  wear'n  tear'n  what  my  Testam^^ 
does,  I'm  ashamed  to  say.  I've  done  gF=^ 
Miss  Phoebe  free  license  to  buy  I^^ 
any  book  she  wants  him  to  liave  ^ 
he's  got  'em  all  'ranged  in  a  row  on  -^ 
end  of  the  mantel 'shelf. 

"Sir?  Oh,  no,  we  ain't  took  Ira^in 
from  none  o'  the  other  school  yet.  I^e' 
l3een  goin'  to  Miss  Phoebe's  reg-*la 
now — all  but  the  exhibition  an'  picrxri 
days  in  the  other  schools — for  near! 
five  months,  not  countin'  off-an'-C3 
days  he  went  to  her  befo'  he  settle 
down  to  it  stiddy. 

"He  says  he's^a-goin'  there  reg"-"^ 
from  this  time  on.  an'  I  b'lieve  he  \vm  ^ 
but  wife  an'  me  we  talked  it  over  ,^s 
we  decided  we'd  let  things  stand,  ^ 
keep  his  name  down  in  all  the  boc^D 
till  such  a  time  ez  he  came  to  long"  < 
vision  with  Miss  Kellogg,  an'  ef  I 
stays  thoo  that,  we'll  feel  free  to  no"fcil 
the  other  schools  thet  he's  quit." 

Some  two  years  later  in  Sonr-»y 
schoolin'  he  attended  the  graduat^ni 
exercises  of  the  public  school  and  as-  h 
knew  most  of  the  boys  taking  the  di 
plomas  and  felt  that  he,  knew  as  ni'BJcf] 
as  they  he  decided  to  ask  a  chance  to 
graduate  also. 

Mrs.  Stuart  tells  the  scene  as  ^oU 
lows : 

"Well,  sir,  it  was  thess  like  I'm  a- 
tellin'  you.     He  set  still  ez  long  ez    ht 
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an'  then  he  riz  an'  spoke.  Say^ 
lave  decided  thet  Yd  like  to  do 

gradj'atin'  this  evenin'  myself,' 
lat  a-way. 

'  when  he  spoke  them  woras, 
bout  a  minute  you  could 
1  a  pin  drop;  an'  then 
ody  begin  a-screechin'  with 
jr.  A  person  would  think 
ey'd  'a'  had  some  consideration 
:hild  standin'  up  in  the  midst  o' 
getherin',  tryin'  to  take  his  own 
but  they  didn't.  They  thess 
d  immod'rate.  But  they  didn't 
m.  He  had  took  his  station  on 
,  an'  he  belt  his  ground, 
ess  ez   soon  ez   he  could  git  a 

why,  he  says,  says  he :  *I  don't 
my-body  to  think  thet  Fm  a- 
to  take  any  advantage.  I  don't 
to  gradj-atc  without  passin'  my 
lation.  An',  mo'  'n  that,  says  he, 
ready  to  pass  it  now.'  An'  then 
It  on  to  explain  thet  he  would 

have  any-body  present  thet  was 
lent  to  do  it  to  step  forward  an' 
le  him — then  an'  there.  An'  he 
let  ef  he  was  examined  fair  and 
,  to  the  satisfaction  of  eve'y  body 
Jut  pass — why,  he'd  give  up  the 

An'  he  wanted  to  be  examined 
in  eve'ybody's  hearin'-free- 
1  an'  outspoke. 

?11,  sir,  seem  like  folks  begin  to 
ittle  fun  ahead  in  lettin'  him  try 
lich  I  don't  see  thess  how  they 
'a'  hindered  him,  an'  it  a  free 
.  an'  me  a  tax  payer.  But  they 
ned  to  be  in  a  pretty  good  humor 
>  time,  an'  when  Sonny  put  it  to 
t^hy,  they  voted  unanymous  to  -let 
y  it.  An'  all  o'  them  unanymous 
wasn't,  to  say,  friendly,  neither. 
0'  them  thet  was  loudest  in  their 


unanimosity  was  hopefully  expectin'  to 
see  him  whipped  out  at  the  first  ques- 
tion. Tell  the  truth,  I  mo'  'n  half  feared 
to  see  it  myself.  I  was  that  skeert  I 
was  fairly  all  of  a  trimble. 

"Well,  when  they  had  done  votin', 
Sonny,  after  first  thankin'  'em, — which 
I  think  was  a  mighty  polite  thing  to  do, 
an'  they  full  o'  the  giggles  at  his  little 
expense  that  minute, — why,  he  went  on 
to  say  thet  he  required  'em  to  make 
thess  one  condition,  an'  that  was  thet 
any  question  he  missed  was  to  be 
passed  on  to  them  thet  had  been  a- 
gradj-atin'  so  fast,  an'  ef  they  missed 
it,  it  wasn't  to  be  counted  against  him. 

**\Vdl,  when  he  come  out  with  that, 
which,  to  my  mind,  couldn't  be  beat  for 
fairness,  why,  some  o'  the  mothers  they 
commenced  to  look  purty  serious,  an' 
seem  like  ez  ef  they  didn't  find  it  quite 

so  funny  ez  it  had  been. ^Well,  sir, 

it  took  that  school-teacher  about  a  half- 
hour  to  pick  out  the  first  question,  an' 
he  didn't  pick  it  out  then.  He'd  stop, . 
an'  he'd  look  at  the  book,  an'  then  he'd 
look  at  Sonny,  an'  he'd  look  at  the  class, 
— an'  then  he'd  turn  a  page,  like  ez  ef 
he  couldn't  make  up  his  mind,  an'  was 
afeerd  to  resk  it,  less'n  it  might  be 
missed,  an'  be  referred  back  to  the  class. 
I  never  did  see  a  man  so  over-wrought 
over  a  little  thing  in  my  life — never. 
They  do  say,  though,  that  schoolmas- 
ters feels  mighty  bad  when  their  schol- 
ars misses  any  p'int  in  public. 

"Well,  sir,  he  took  so  long  that 
d'reckly  everybody  begin  to  git  wo'e 
out,  an'  at  last  Sonny,  why,  he  got 
tired,  too  an'  he  up  an'  says,  says  he, 
'Ef  you  can't  make  up  your  mind  what 
to  ask  me,  teacher,  why'n't  you  let  me 
ask  myself  questions?    An'  ef  my  ques- 
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tions  seem  too  easy,  wliy,  Til  put  'em 
to  the  class. 

"An*  sir,  with  that  he  thess  turns 
'roimd,  an'  he  says,  says  he,  *Sonny 
Jones/  says  he,  acldressin'  hisself, 
'what's  the  cause  of  total  eclipses  of  the 
sun  ?'  Thess  that  a-way  he  said  it ;  an' 
then  he  turned  around,  an'  he  says, 
says  he:  *Is  that  a  hard  enough  ques- 
tion?" 

"  'Very  good,'  says  teacher.  An' 
with  that.  Sonny  he  up  an'  picks  up  a' 
orange  an'  a'  apple  off  the  teacher's 
desk,  an'  says  he,  *This  orange  is  the 
earth,  an'  this  here  apple  is  the  sun.' 
An',  with  that,  he  explained  all  they  is 
to  total  eclipses.  I  can't  begin  to  tell 
you  thess  how  he  expressed  it,  because 
I  ain't  highly  edjercated  myself,  an'  I 
don't  know  the  specifications.  But 
when  he  had  got  thoo,  he  turned  to  the 
teacher,  an'  says  he,  *Is  they  anything 
else  thet  you'd  like  to  know  about  total 
eclipses  ?' 

"An'  teacher  says^  says  he,  *Oh,  no; 
not  at  all.' 

"They  do  say  thet  them  gradj'ates 
hadn't  never  went  so  far  ez  total  eclip- 
ses an'  teacher  wouldn't  'a'  had'the  sub- 
ject mentioned  to  'em  for  .nothin' ;  but 
I  don't  say  that's  so. 

"Well,  then,  Sonny  he  turned  around, 
an'  looked  at  the  company,  an'  he  says, 
*Is  everybody  satisfied?'  An'  all  the 
mothers  an'  fathers  nodded  their  heads 
Ves.' 

"An'  then  he  waited  thess  a  minute, 
an'  he  says,  says  he,  Svell,  now  I'll  put 
the  next  question :' 

"  Sonny  Jones,'  says  he,  *What  is  the 
difference  l>etween  dew  an'  rain  an'  fog 
an'  hail  an'  sleet  an'  snow?' 

"  *Is  that  a  hard  enough  question?" 

"Well,  from  that  he  started  in,  an' 


he  didn't  stop  tell  he  had  expounde:^^^ 
about  every*  kind  of  dampness  that  ev^^  -^^ 
descended  from  heaven  or  rose  fro^  ^^^^ 
the  earth.  An'  after  that,  why,  he  wer-  -=^nt 
on  a-given'  out  one  question  after  ar  _»^n- 
other,  an'  answerin'  em,  tell  everyboc^  ^^^ 
had  declared  themselves  entirely  sat-  ^i^isl 
fied  that  he  was  fully  equipped  to  gra^^^j. 
j'ate-r— an',  tell  the  truth,  I  don't  do\:^,^miiht 

that  a  heap  of  'em  felt  their  minds  cc ^jj 

siderably  relieved  to  have  it  safe't  o^— v-er 
with  without  puttin'  their  gradj'ates —  to 
shame,  when  \yhat  does  he  do  but  s-  ^y, 
*Well,  ef  you're  satisfied,  why,  I  an  :» — 
an'  yet,'  says  he,  *I  think  I  would  I  ik^ 
to  ask  myself  one  or  two  hard  questi<3i-is 
more,  thess  to  make  shore.'  An'  be^fo' 
anybody  could  stop  him,  he  had  said  r 

"  'Sonny  Jones,  what  is  the  reas<i7>n 
thet  a  bird  has  feathers  and  a  dog  V%.  sis 
hair?'  An'  then  he  turned  around  cV  e- 
liberate,  an'  answered :  'I  don't  kno  ^^v. 
Teacher  please  put  that  question  to  t  ^le 
class.' 

"Teacher  had  kep'  his  temper  pLi^r"ty 
well  up  to  this  time,  but  I  see-  he  x^-'^as 
mad  now,  an'  he  riz  from  his  chair,  ^^an' 
says  he:  This  examination  has  bc^^en 
declared  finished,  an'  I  think  we  li£3».ve 
spent  ez  much  time  on  it  ez  we  crr^an 
spare.'  An'  all  the  mothers  they  nodcfBed 
their  heads,  an'  started  a'whisperin  "*" — 
most  impolite. 

"An'  at  that.  Sonny,  why,  he  th-^s> 
set  down  as  modest  an'  peaceable  ^^ 
anything;  but  ez  he  was  settin*  he  ^^'^^^ 
marked  that  he  was  in  hopes  thet  sor 
o'  the  regulars  would  'a'  took  time 
answer  a  few  questions  thet  had  bot  "^ 
ered  his  mind  f'om  time  to  time — ^a  -^ 
of  c'ose  they  must  know ;  which,  toii.-^"'-^' 
mind  was  the  modes'est  remark  a  br^  "l^' 
ever  did  make." 

Mr<;.   Stuart  in  this  storv  descrit-^-^ 
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oy  with  a  special  aptitude.  He 
nes  a  co-worker  with  John  Bur- 
is  later.  With  ordinary  children 
^acher  has  a  much  more  difficult 
to  do.  Those  without  strong  nat- 
interests  and  aptitudes  need  to  ht 
red  for  each  lesson  through  a  pro- 
of mental  cultivation  secured  by 
Tsations,  illustrations  and  other 
jstive  activities  by  means  of  which 
)wer  of  full  understanding  and  ap- 
ition  is  developed  and  a  self-active 
:ion  secured.  In  too  many  of  the 
Is  which  I  visit  the  teachers  de- 
on  the  lesson  alone  to  arouse  these 

>  of  the  child's  mental  life. 

he  editor  of  School  and  Home 
ATiON  gives  the  following  report 
riticism  of  a  class  studying  "Snow 
d": 

On  Teaching  Reading. 

ras  listening  to  a  class  in  reading 
•day  in  the  eighth  grade  of  one 
e  better  schools  of  a  city  whose 
1  administration  is  one  of  the 
n  a  large  and  i)rogressive  state. 
were  reading  Snoiv  Bound,  Per- 
kvere  called  upon  to  read  a  certain 
er  of  lines,  then  the  class  reported 

>  in  pronounciation  and  the 
^r  asked  for  the  meaning  of  cer- 
Jtatements  or  phrases.  It  ap- 
d  as  if  the  readers  were  all  read- 
t  sight  matter  with  which  they 
not  familiar  and  in  which  they 
not  interested.  The  tone  of  voice, 
^ant  of  deliberation  in  the  utter- 

the  failure  to  emphasize  in  any 
the  central  ideas,  the  stumbling 
listinct  way  in  which  the  boys, 
ally,  pronounced  and  mispro- 
:ed  their  words,  and  the  attitude 
e  body  while  reading  gave  evi- 


dence of  a  want  of  interest  in  the  mean- 
ing. But  few  were  consciously  putting 
themselves  in  any  degree  in  the  place 
of  the  author,  and  thinking  his  thoughts 
after  him. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  school  was 
favorable  to  the  most  enthusiastic  ap- 
preciation of  inspiring  and  beautiful 
literature  within  the  mental  compre- 
hension, and  the  range  of  aesthetic 
emotions  of  the  readers.  They  were 
delightful  young  people  who  were  in 
sympathetic  accord  with  their  teachers. 
Here  were  the  best  conditions  for  se- 
curing the  best  educational  results,  and 
yet  the  value  of  the  results  obtained 
was  hardly  appreciable.  What  was  the 
reason  ? 

Certainly  not  a  want  of  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  good  reading  in  the 
education  of  the  child  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers.  Perhaps  there  was  a  mis- 
take in  the  selection  of  the  matter.  Was 
it  in  the  sphere  of  the  interests  of  the 
children?  But  would  any  matter  be 
received  with  enthusiasm  presented  in 
this  way  ?  My  belief  is  that  in  this  case 
the  chief  cause  of  failure  lay  in  the 
method  of  presentation.  There  was 
no  previous  preparation  of  the  minds 
of  the  children  for  appreciating  the 
reading.  I  was  told  that  the  teacher 
herself  was  a  good  reader.  But  she 
made  no  use  of  her  skill  in  arousing  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  children  for  the  mat- 
ter of  the  poem,  nor  for  an  adequate 
expression  of  it.  She  gave  no  evidence 
that  she  felt  this  enthusiasm  herself. 

This  want  of  enthusiasm  was  the 
first  and  chief  cause  of  the  failure.  The 
child's  interest  in  such  matter  will  not 
be  aroused  by  the  printed  page.  The 
English  may  be  of  greater  value  in 
the    education     of     children     in     the 
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elementary  grades  than  are  all  the 
other  subjects  of  the  curriculum  com- 
bined. But  the  child  has  not  a  natural 
and  instinctive  interest  in  it  when  pre- 
sented in  the  form  of  print.  It  must 
first  come  through  the  teacher's  en- 
thusiasm for  it,  which  she  shows  in  her 
own  presentation  of  it.  She  must  be 
a  good  reader  and  must  read  it  in  the 
spirit,  and  mode  of  the  spirit  of  the 
writer.  This  must  express  itself  in  the 
tone  of  voice,  in  the  countenance,  in  the 
enunciation  of  the  Words  and  the  reld- 
tive  emphasis  of  the  meanings,  and  ni 
the  whole  bearing  of  the  teacher.  She 
must  be  what  she  utters. 

In  truth  she  ahyays  is  w^hat  she  ut- 
ters. It  is  because  she  is  indifferent 
and  without  interest  and  fire  that  th.e 
class  is  so. 

What  I  am  urging  is  that  the  ttiicher 
must  set  the  pace  for  the  children,  and 
r.rouse  their  emotions  through  the  ex- 
pression of  her  own.  The  literature 
study  appeals  chiefly  to  the  emotions. 
The  meaning  must  be  felt,  and  :l  must 
be  uttered  as  feeling — not  as  cold  in- 
tellect. A  teacher  should  decline  to 
teach  any  poem  or  other  literature 
which  she  cannot  feel  responsive  to  the 
author. 

It  has  never  seemed  to  me  that  Snoiv 
Bound  is  reading  interesting  to  chil- 
dren in  elementary  schools.  The 
writer  was  a  voter  for  some  time  be- 
fore he  grew  into  an  appreciation  of 
it.  The  author  did  not  have  children 
in  mind  as  his  audience  when  he  wrote 
it.  It  is  one  of  those  delightful  bits  of 
description  of  domestic  life  among  the 
Quakers  in  New  England  one  hundred 
years  ago,  which  is  so  foreign  to  the 
experiences  of  the  children  of  today  in 
our  towns  and  cities  of  other  sections 


of  the  country  that  they  have  no  ima^  _^ 
ery  by  which  to  interpret  it.  The  alli^  ^\ 
sions  are  far  beyond  such  children, 
demands  of  the  teacher  great  skill,  p^i;^ 
tience,  and  much  effort  to  reprodu^r  ^|. 
the  scenes  and  fill  them  in  with  t::^^tl 
poet's  imagery.  When  it  is  all  done  l~_*T)i 
few  are  mature  enough  to  apprcci^.  ^j/ 
the  picture.    The  boys  are  blind  to  ft 

But  if  Snow  Bound  is  the  thing  re- 

quired then  the  method  of  presentat        /on 
is  the  next  matter  to  determine. 

In  general  this  should  be  somew  lat 
after  flie  following  manner  of  procn  ed- 
ure,  at  the  beginning : 

After  preparing  the  ground  by      de- 
scribing a  great  snovv  in  New  Engls^nd 
and  setting    out  the  simple     life  ^xrxA 
home  occupations  of  the     early  hTevr 
England  people  and  their  earnest  devo- 
tion to  duty  and  religion,  the  tead^**" 
should  read  and  explain  as  she  re3.^* 
the  first  three  paragraphs  of  the  po^^^ 
— to  the  order  of  the  father  to  moJ^^ 
the  "path." 

Then     questions     from     class     3. 
teacher  follow  to  fix  the  pictures  in   t 
mind  in  their  proper     relation  and 
discover  the     meaning  of  each     pli^ 
whose  relation  to  the  whole  is  obscvi- 

Next  comes  the  effort  of  the  child'* 
to  describe  this  picture  in  thie  words 
the  author. 

The  princi])al  source  of  failure  in  '^ 
class  referred  to  was  that  the  pup^=^^ 
had  nothing  in  mind  to  describe  bef  <=^' 
they  began  to  read.  They  needed 
preparation  that  would  come  from  ^^^^ 
scribing  in  their  own  words  the  sc^""^'; 
the  teacher  liad  pictured  in  her  re^*^^ 
ing.  If  she  read  it  well  she  saw  eve  TV 
thing  as  she  read  it,  and  described  it:^  ^' 
she  saw  it.  She  would  read  it  th^^^^^ 
fore  with  deliberation  and  proper   ^^'"" 
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;.  By  emphasis  she  understpod 
than  special  stress  upon  words, 
ised     pauses,  louder     and  softer 

rapid  and  slower  utterances,  ac- 
ig  to  the  importance  or  less 
tance  of  the  'ideas,  and  her 
mance  and  gestures  were  re- 
ive ,  to  the  sentiment.  After 
had  studied  her  first  picture  to- 
%  she  would  do  well  to  read  it 
.  With  such  pupils  as  I  visited,  I 
1  read  it  first  with  their  books 
:  in  order  that  the  more  familiar 
itterance  might  make,  the  picture 

vivid.  At   the   final   reading  by 
acher,  the  pupils  might  follow  in 
t)ooks  with  their  eyes  also. 
:  class  is  now  prepared  to  begin  to 

The  first  step  in  the  description 
with  the  fourteenth  line.  The 
eader  is  called  first  and  the  class 
jacher  point  out  the  parts  of  the 
e  that  were  obscured  by  the  read- 
In  this  way  under  the  lead  of  the 
ir,  the  poor  readers  get  a  stand- 
id  seek  to  attain  it.  If  they  all  get 

upon  describing  the  picture  as 
»ee  it,  they  will  forget  themselves 
ly  read  in  their  efforts  to  realize 
ideal.  This  is  the  attitude  essen- 
3  growth  of  power  in  reading. 
1  take  more  than  one  or  two  reci- 

periods  to  read  all  of  that  pic- 
n  the  poem  painted  by  the  teach- 
rst  reading.  But  at  the  beginning 
:h  period,  what  has  been  studied 
i  be  re-read  by  the  children  as  an 
luction  to  the  work  of  the  day. 
is  ,describes  the  procedure  from 
o  day.  The  pupils  must  follow 
andard  set  up  by  the  teacher  un- 
5  has  skillfully  led  them  to  set 
irds  for  themselves.  They  must 
r,  not  servilely,  but  for  want  of 


a  standard  of  their  own.     The  imita- 
tion of  the  leariier  must  lead  to  the  dt 
velopment  of  power,  or  the  teaching  is 
a  sad  failure. 

The  criticisms  on  pronunciation  and 
the  like  should  be  made  in  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  reading.  When  the  time 
for  the  reading  comes  on,  the  sole  re- 
quirement is  See  the  picture  and  set  it 
forth,  thinking  only  hozv  to  do  that 
.ivell.  The  teachers  of  reading  all  over 
our  land  are  attending  to  the  mint, 
anise  and  cummin,  and  neglecting  the 
weightier  matter.  The  result  is  that 
the  important  things  in  reading  are  not 
secured,  and  the  pupils  fail  to  master 
even  the  non-essentials. 

A  study  of  the  reading  matter  from 
this  point  of  view  reveals  the  need  of 
studying  with  care  the  character  of 
this  matter  and  its  adaptation  to  the  at- 
tainments of  the  class.  Here  a  pre- 
scribed course  of  study  or  college  en- 
trance requirements  may  be  a  veritable 
old-man-of-the-sea  on  the  backs  of 
teachers  and  pupils — unless  the  teacher 
can  regard  them  merely  as  suggestions 
of  what  the  sources  from  which  they 
emanate  regard  as  essential  for  their 
purposes. 

The  essential  thing  for  the  school  to 
consider  is  what  is  the  best  thing  to  do 
for  the  children  under  any  given  con- 
ditions that  prevail  in  each  individual 
case.  The  time  for  educating  children 
in  squads  of  fifty  or  less  so  that  they 
all  keep  step  to  the  same  educational 
march  is  rapidly  passing.  That  may 
be  good  for  making  fighting  machines, 
but  will  not  develop  free  human  souls. 
Nor  will  it  make  the  best  fighting  ma- 
chines. The  best  fighting  machine  is 
the  army  composed  of  free  men  who 
voluntarily  become  a  part  of  the  ma- 
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chine  for  the  attainment  of  an  end 
freely  chosen. 

The  schools  must  educate  for  power, 
and,  incidentally,  for  knowledge  to 
make  the  power  effective. 

What  is  said  above  is  only  a  part  of 
the  duty  of  the  school  in  the  matter  of 
method.  There  should  be  free  read- 
ing out  of  class  of  good^  matter  in  the 
field  of  each  pupil's  interests  upon 
w-hich  the  children  report  to  the  teacher 
from  time  to  time.  The  thorough 
study  outlined  above  will  help  to 
make  the  free  reading  of  the  children 
more  profitable. 


-er 


Beginning  Classes. 

Two  of  the  most  interesting  classes 
I  visited  this  month  were  in  the  pri- 
mary grades.  In  one  the  little  folks 
had  been  in  school  only  two  weeks.  A 
delightful  companionship  existed  be- 
tween teacher  and  pupils.  They  were 
having  a  game  of  reading,  the  work  be- 
ing in  reality  a  drill  on  the  recognition 
of  printed  words  they  had  used. 

The  words  had  been  printed  on 
strips  of  paper  about  two  and  a  half 
inches  wide  and  a  foot  or  more  long 
so  as  to  give  a  statement  using  from 
three  to  five  words  on  each  strip  as,  "I 
can  see  mamma."  One  of  these  strips 
was  held  up  with  the  ends  brought  to- 
gether so  that  the  children  could  not 
see  the  words  until  all  were  attending 
then  it  was  opened  straight  before  the 
class  for  a  second  perhaps  and  closed 
again,  and  the  children  told  what  that 
strip  said.  Another  part  of  the  game 
was  a  contest  in  which  the  slips  used  con- 
tained only  one  word  each.  These  were 
shown  in  rapid  succession  each  strip 
l)€iiig  given  to  the  child  that  spoke  the 


word  first.  I  noticed  that  the  teach 
managed  so  that  every  cliild  taki-ra^ig 
part  got  some  of  the  words.  This  w===^as 
done  by  showing  words  when  ^IRhe 
qliickest  pupils  w^ere  diverted  by  *5a^he 
strips  just  received  and  the  slower  o^^ies 
had  their  attention  fixed. 

Another  primary  class  that  had  b-^en 
in  school  all  the  year  were  endeav^-^or- 
ing  to  state  a  simple  number  relatil  on. 
Blocks   were   used   and  one   boy  '^vas 
asked  to  place  the  blocks    (six  \w^ere 
given   him)    on   the     table  in     tl-iree 
groups  with  two  blocks  in  each  group. 
This  was  done  readily  enough.     Then 
he  was  asked  to  tell  what  he  had  done 
and  succeeded  in  making  quite  a  clear 
statement  of  the  fact  that  he  had  used 
six  blocks  to  make  three  groups  of  t\%ro 
blocks  each..    When  the  other  mei'ii- 
l>ers  of  the  class  were  asked  to   t^l 
what  had  been  done  I  noticed  that      a 
few  jumped  at  once  to  the  abstrsa-ct 
statement  that  three  groups  of  tw^^^'s 
made  six,  that  others  stated  what  Im  ad 
been  done  but  did  not  seem  to  real  -ize 
tliat  the  arrangement    contained     €m^^y 
general  truth  and     some    had     to        go 
through  the  act  of  placing  the  blo^^l^s 
themselves  before  they  could  tell  e^^^ch 
step  and  even  then  did  not  seem  to       see 
any  relation  between    the    six    blo^  <k^ 
taken  together  and  the  three  gro^^^ps 
of  two  each  except  that  they  used       a" 
the  blocks  given     them.     In  fact 
seemed  to  me  that  as  a  class  the   c^^^"" 
dren  w^ere  too  young  to  get  value       ^^' 
ceived  for  time  spent  in  trying  to  3  ^^te 
general  number  relations. 


It 


Use  the  Material  at  Hand. 

Here   are   two   paragraphs   one      of 
which  suggests  something  to  keep   ^n 
mind  and  the  other  something  to   clo. 
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are  taken  from  Supt.  F.  A.  Cot- 
December    Bulletin    to    Indiana 
irs: 

le  simplest,  nearest,  homeliest 
ial  should  be  used  in  school  work, 
iry  teacher  in  every  district  could 
ide  to  realize  that  he  has  the  very 
Lppliances  at  hand  for  his  work, 
hool  problem  would  be  simplified, 
►ne  thing  that  every  teacher  needs 
'  over  and  over  to  himself  is  that 
5  no  far-away,  abstract  problem, 
lat  it  is  a  simple  question  of  how 
to  develop  every  child  with  the 
>  at  hand.  Every  subject  taught 
be  brought  just  as  close  to  the 
as  possible.  It  must  be  taught  in 
of  the  child's  experience.  Inter- 
it  will  be  measured  by  the  child's 
ty.  The  healthy  child  must  be 
something.  If  the  child  does  not 
all  his  energy  employed  by  the 
T  he  will  use  the  surplus  upon 
les  of  his  own.  The  work  must 
s  be  genuine  and  call  for  all  the 
ve  activity  the  child  can  com- 
There  is  to  be  no  **busy  w^ork" 
y  for  the  sake  of  keeping  the  child 
He  must  be  doing  work  worth 

A  Vocabulary  Test. 

addition  to  this  regular  work  in 
ig  a  vocabulary  test  for  each  pu- 
ll be  found  valuable  to  the  teacher 
nteresting  to  the  children.  This 
may  be  made  a  very  practical 
ig  test.  One  day  each  week  have 
mpil  hand  in  a  written  list  of  from 

twenty  words.  These  words  are 
in  the  pupil's  vocabulary,  his  abil- 

use  them  correctly  in  sentences 
nstitute  the  test.     To  make  the 

systematic  have  the  lists  made 
words  used  in  (i)  the  home,  (2) 


the  industrial  world,  (3)  society,  (4) 
affairs  of  government,  (5)  the  church 
and  (6)  the  school.  For  example, 
father,  farmer,  reception,  trustee,  pas- 
tor, teacher,  are  words  belonging  to 
these  institutions  as  named.  These  lists 
should  be  tested  and  corrected  and 
handed  back  to  the  pupils  to  be  kept 
and  to  aid  them  in  avoiding  the  use  of 
duplicates  from  week  to  week.  With 
sufficient  care,  in  the  course  of  the 
school  year  a  fairly  accurate  record  of 
the  vocabulary  of  each  pupil  can  be 
made.  And  such  a  record  will  prove 
valuable  to  pupil  and  teacher.  It  ought 
to  make  the  pupil  more  observant  and 
more  accurate  in  his  use  of  words.  It 
will  help  the  teacher  know  the  child  and 
will  give  a  better  basis  for  teaching 
than  almost  any  other  work  that  can 
be  done. 


An  Examination  60  Years  Ago. 

In  1846  the  following  questions  in 
arithmetic  were  given  to  a  ninth  grade 
class  in  the  schools  of  Springfield, 
Mass. : 

"i.  Add  together  the  following 
numbers:  Three  thousand  and  nine, 
twenty-nine,  one,  three  hundred  and 
one,  sixty-one,  sixteen,  seven  hundred 
two,  nine  thousand,  nineteen  and  a  half, 
one  and  a  half. 

"2.  Multiply  10008  by  8009. 

"3.  In  a  town  five  miles  wide  and 
six  miles  long,  how  many  acres? 

"4.  How  many  steps  of  two  and  a 
half  feet  each  will  a  i>erson  take  in 
walking  one  mile? 

"5.  What  is  one-third  of  175J/2? 

**6.  A  boy  bought  three  dozen  of 
oranges  for  37j^c  and  sold  them  for 
T><c  a  piece;    wliat     would     he  have 
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grained  if  he  had  sold  them  for  2^c 
a  piece. 

"7.  There  is  a  certain  number,  one- 
third  of  which  exceeds  one- fourth  of 
it  by 'two;   what  is  the  number? 

**8.  What  is  the  simple  interest  of 
$1200  for  12  years,  11  months  and  29 
days  at  6  per  cent?" 

These  are  very  good  questions  to 
test  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  course 
in  arithmetic  of  the  common  schools. 
In  order  to  compare  results,  (for  Su- 
perintendent Balliet  found  also  all  of 


the  examination  papers  of  a  class  of  ^^5 
who  took  this  test  sixty  years  ago^^)^ 
Principal  Riley,  of  Springfield,  ari^j 
Supt.  E.  S.  Monroe,  of  Frankfo^-  rt, 
Ind.,  gave  these  questions  to  eigh-^th 
grade  pupils.  We  believe  other  tea^irh- 
ers  wiill  like  to  make  the  comparison 
of  the  ability  of  their  pupils  under  -the 
same  test  also.  The  average  of  the  cl  ^ss 
in  1846  was  only  29.4  per  cent;  fhat 
of  the  class  in  Springfield  in  1905  was 
65.5  and  of  the  Frankfort,  Indiana, 
class  62.2. 


A  CURE  FOR  DREAMS. 

BY  MABEL  E.  FLETCHER,  DECATUR,  ILL. 


Teaching  is  a  process  that,  to  a  poor 
teacher,  is  shaded  largely  by  the  blacks 
and  grays  of  her  own  moods.  The 
brisk  morning  walk  to  school,  the  sight 
of  the  little  empty  seats,  the  swift 
brain-coloring  of  the  work  of  the  chalk 
on  the  board,  and  above  all  the  eager- 
ness of  the  soul  to  cope  with  this  ever 
baffling  wonder  of  meeting  and  loving 
and  giving^  without  discord,  tend  to 
glorify  the  beginning  of  the  gloomiest 
day. 

On  the  other  hand  the  despair  that 
comes  with  the  knowledge  that  through 
carelessness  or  lack  of  methods  the  lit- 
tle world  has  suffered  in  some  way, 
steadily  darkens  the  day  for  many  a 
teacher  with  a  darkness  greater  than 
that  of  the  coming  night. 

To  Margaret  Briscoe  who  had  just 
flung  open  the  door  of  her  room,  the 
very  walls  seem  to  cry  a  welcome 
The  big  map  here,  the  little  map  there, 
the  untidy  desk  in  the  corner,  the  ton- 
sled  flowers  in  the  windows — what 
spirit   slipped  behind     them  that  soft 


Jit 


morning  and  gave  wonder  and  light  to 
what  was  paper  and  wood  and  a  bit  c>f 
blossoming  earth? 

Margaret  laughed  aloud  as  the  wi::^^^^ 
caught  up  a  paper  and  tossed  it  at  h^^^ 
then  as  she  saw  the  name  on  it,  the^^^^ 
came  into  her  eyes  a  straight  curio#" 
look  that  comes  to  young  faces  on.  J 
after  much  thinking  on  a  certain  suF 

ject. — RUDOLPH   BLANKENBURG. 

The  printed  letters  on  the  pap^-^^3^ 
seemed  to  fix  their  images  clearly  C^  ^ 
her  brain  as  she  tossed  her  hat  on  -^ 
chair  and  walked  slowly  to  a  windo^X^ 
The  wind,  still  coming  gaily  in  and  o\z^ 
ruffled  her  hair  and  ribbons  and  bl 
daringly  in  her  up-turned  face. 

It  was  not  a  pleasing  face;  the 
was  too  much  hoUowness  of  cheek,  t 
firm  a  chin,  too  low  a  forehad — a  fj 


It 

>ei 
to 


that  was  redeemed  from  sallown^^  ^ 
only  by  the  decided  rosiness  of  t^^"^ 
cheeks. 

Now,  with  its  curious  straight  lo-^^^ 
it  was  stern,  almost  forbidding,  zm-^^ 
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:ly  out  of  place  with  the  shining 
g  and  pleasant  room. 
Margaret  dropped  the  paper 
into  the  waste  basket  her  face 
d  and  she  sat  down  and  rested 
n  on  her  knuckles, 
dolph  Blankenburg !"  she  mur- 
with  a  whimsical  smile,  ''if  you 
new  the  strife  you've  caused  in 
certain  breast!" 

thought  of  the  days  when  the 
papers  had  borne  neat  one  hun- 
in  the  corner,  when  he  thought 
,  when  his  letters  stood  straight 
>)  soldiers  and  his  small  fingers 
to  uncurl  the  wayward  petals  of 
er.  Intermingled  with  these 
he  other  days  when  slow  cara- 
^ound  across  his  desk,  when 
camels  hastened  to  springs  and 
,  with  a  smile,  a  finger  here  and 
3  impede  them ;  days  when  maps 
5,  from  continual  gazing,  a  tear- 
)py  blur,  when  all  voices  softened 
rowsy  hum,  when  everywhere 
lovered  the  soft,  stuflfy  magic  of 
lool. 

t  this  magic  existed  for  him 
ret  knew  well,  both  from  per- 
observation  and  recollections  of 
ng-legged  black-stockinged  girl- 
She  could  remember  how,  like 
ph,  she  used  to  lay  her  flushed 
on  the  cool  desk  and  watch  the 
smoke  rush  from  the  chimneys ; 
ike  Rudolph,  she  used  to  plant  a 
1  of  tiny  blossoms  in  her  sponge, 
ought  of  the  dreams,  the  fancies 
own  school  life — of  the  poetry 
gan  to  write  in  the  fourth  grade. 
Vas  an  evening  in  December 
A.nd  the  wind  blew  chill  and  cold, 
en  around  our  darling  Marjy 
The  aheet  of  death  was  rolled/' 

memory. 


Someone,  with  long  steps,  came  up 
the  stairs,  across  the  hall,  through  the 
cloak-room,  into  the  room.  It  was  a 
little  boy,  much  too  little  for  such  long 
steps,  so  grave  a  smile,  so  pale  and 
fine  a  face. 

Margaret  started.  However  as3id- 
uously  we  may  bethinking  of  a  person, 
we  are  none  the  less  surprised  to  see 
him  standing  before  us,  in  the  flesh. 

"Good  morning,  Rudolph,"  she  said 

quietly.     She  knew  he  had  come  with 

some  spoils,  secure  in  the  knowledge 

.  that  they  gained  for  him  entrance  into 

the  schoolroom. 

The  boy  did  not  return  her  greeting. 
"Here's  some  milkweed  worms,"  he 
said  with  a  precise  twist  of  his  grave 
little  mouth,  and  holding  out  a  finger 
on  which  two  green  and  black  worms 
were  crawling. 

Time  was  when  she  would  have  wel- 
comed the  child  and  his  strange  gifts 
heartily,  a  time  when  her  desk  had 
been  covered  with  matted  cockle  burs 
and  seed  pods,  when  her  windows  had 
blazed  with  golden  rod  and  gentians, 
when  her  table  had  been  laden  with 
gay^and  odd-shaped  pebbles,  and  Ru- 
dolph the  poet,  the  dreamer,  had 
brought  them  all. 

She  stretched  out  her  hand,  then 
drew  it  back.  "Where'd  you  get 
them?"  she  asked  simply. 

"Here's  some  seeds"  Without  an- 
swering her  question  he  pulled  out  of 
his  pocket  a  frail  poppy  capsule,  spill- 
ing seeds.  "I  could  draw  them  easy, 
couldn't  you?" 

"I'm  afraid  not,"  answered  Mar- 
garet soberly.  "But  put  the  worms  in 
the  box  with  the  caterpillars,  Ru- 
dolph. Then  you'd  better  run  down 
stairs  till  the  doors  open." 
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oked  at  her  a  moment  with  his 
>lue  eyes,  then  turned  squarely 
heel  and  went,     with  the  long 
Dut  of  the  room. 

ades  of  Froebel!"  As  the  sounds 

>  footsteps  died  away  she  leaned 

ly  back  in  her  chair. 

oughtn't  to  be  here,"  she  thought 

and  over,  "'it  isn't  right — it  isn't 

t.     Oh!  for  Normal  training! — or 

er  the  dear  old  loan-desk  at  the  li- 

ry.    I'd  better  have  been  a  good  li- 

ifian  than  a  poor  teacher.     It's  an- 

ler  case  of  George  Eliot's  *a  most 

istinate  belief." 

A  fat  tear  started  slowly  down  one 
lieek.  Another  trembled  on  her  eye 
ishes. 

"Good  morning,  Miss  Briscoe,"  said 
16  principal  facetiously  from  the  door- 
ray.  "Is  it  to  be  an  ode,  an  epic  or  a 
rric  ?  I  see  you're  in  a  pensive  mood." 
The  blood  rushed  to  Margaret's  face 
nd  the  tear  felt  like  a  coal  of  fire. 
he  hoped  the  principal  did  not  see  it. 
'here  are  many  things,  smaller  than 
jars,  some  teachers  hope  principals 
on't  see. 

"It's  none,"  she  said  resentfully,  "it's 
lat  Rudolph.  I  don't  know  what  to 
o  with  him.  He's  got  to  know  his 
ibles  and  learn  to  write  decently,  if 
e  passes — and  his  mother  wishes  him 
).  If  I  don't  stand  over  him  he  won't 
•y  to  do  either.  I've  begged  and  per- 
.laded  and  babied  and  bullied — but  my 
:oarse  thumb'  is  evidently  not  to  be 
nisted  with  vessels  of  the  Rudolph 
lake.  Honest,  Miss  Graham,  that 
aby  can  see  beauty  in  a  brick  bat!" 

She  walked  over  to  Miss  Graham 
lid  laid  her  flushed  face  on  the  prin- 
ipaVs  shoulder.  For  Margaret,  after 
**••  vear's  work,  loved  the     principal 


with  a  childlike  love  at  which  she  her- 
self often  wondered — a  love  that  she 
jealously  guarded  lest  it  show  itself  in 
a  touch  or  word  too  many. 

'Then,"  said  Miss  Graham  with  a 
twinkle  in  her  keen  blue  eyes,  "you're 
two  of  a  kind,  and  I  should  think  you'd 
sympathize  with  him !" 

Margaret  straightened  and  withdrew 
her  hands. 

There  were  times  when  she  was  pas- 
sionately proud  that  she  was  young, 
that  the  blood  bounded  in  her  veins, 
that  the  laughter  came  readily  to  her 
face.  There  were  others  when  the  real- 
ization  of  this  same  youth  cut,  when 
she  would  have  bartered  even  her 
sense  of  humor  for  a  few  never-failing 
pedagogical  rules.  Then,  too,  all  other 
troubles  she-  had  carried  to  the  great- 
hearted principal  had  been  weighed  re- 
spectfully and  banished  without  even  a 
twinkle  in  that  individual's  blue  eyes, 
but  any  mention  of  "Briscoe  versus 
Blankenburg"  was  hailed  with  delight 
by  her  as  well  as  by  every  other  teacher 
in  the  building. 

"At  any  rate,"  said  Margaret  stifBy,, 
not  realizing  what  she    was     sayings 
he'll  learn  his  tables  before     he 
home  to-night." 

"Now,  Miss  Briscoe!"  Miss  Gra 
ham  had  almost  lost  her  banterin: 
tone.  "What  if  he  doesn't  know  hi 
tables?  He'll  learn  them  later.  Don 
try  to  shovel  dirt  every  day !" 

"I  don't,"  said  Margaret,  then  addec^' 
stubbornly,  "but  Rudolph  Blankenburj 
will  know  his  six's  before  he  leaves  to 
night." 

"All  right,"  said  Miss  Grahaii-i— 
cheerfully,  as  she  left.  "I'll  call  atr 
five — nay,  six — possibly  seven!" 

Through  the  swift  moments  of  the 
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dull  October  day,  with  flushed  cheeks 
and  an  uplifted  chin,  Margaret  moved 
among  her  pupils.  Small  fingers  trem- 
bled, small  tongues  faltered,  eyes  that 
always  found  an  answering  smile  in 
hers  sank  abashed  that  day,  and  Mar- 
garet, to  her  own  amazement,  found 
she  left  in  her  wake  row  after  row  of 
sobbing  babies.  All  the  while  Rudolph, 
with  a  piece  of  paper  and  a  bit  of  string, 
helped  Columbus  hunt  the  Indies. 

When  the  last  bells     rang  and  the 
ohildren  went,  some  without  the  cus- 
tomary,     bothering       "Good-byes" — 
x^hich  she  strangely  missed — Margaret 
Xsiid  a  number  card  on  Rudolph's  un- 
t  idy  desk. 

"There  are  your  six's,"  she  said 
'^rroldly.  "You'll  go  when  you  learn 
"fchem;    not  before." 

"It's  got  to  work,'"  she  thought  as 

^he  stared  with  unseeing  eyes  down  the 

T.ong  road  to  the  factories.     "An  hour 

-sifter    school  ought  to  cure    anybody's 

-«<lreams — it     would've     mine  if     any 

teacher  had  had  sense  enough  to  try  it. 

And  I  would  have  learned  to  multiply 

T)efore  I  got  to  high  school!" 

Children  dusting  erasers  and  empty- 
ing vases,  chattered  joyously    up  and 


down  the  stairways.  She  heard  the 
janitor's,  brush  striking  against  the 
seats  as  he  swept  in  another  room; 
overhead  she  could  hear  the  principal 
putting  her  desk  to  rights.  Then 
there  fell  a  long,  long  silence,  broken 
only  by  a  soft  scratching  in  the  cafer- 
pillar  box. 

Margaret  took  out  her  register. 
Her  head  ached  and  she  felt  a  sudden 
inclination  to  lay  it  on  her  arm  and 
rest. 

But  she  steadily  gazed  out  of  the 
window  until  her  thoughts  finally 
slipped  away  from  school  and  brought 
back  the  smiles  to  her  face. 

"I've  got  'cm.  Miss  Briscoe,"  said  a 
sweet  little  voice  at  her  elbow.  "Isn't 
there  something  I  can  do  for  you 
now?" 

Margaret  turned  abruptly.  She  saw 
the  extended  number  card,  she  felt  the 
unabashed  cheerfulness  of  its  owner, 
she  heard  him,  as  in  a  dream,  repeat 
politely,  "Can't  I  do  something  for 
you  now?" 

Then  she  broke  into  helpless 
laughter.  "Yes!"  she  gasped,  "yes! 
Bring  me  some  more  Worms  to-mor- 
.row!" 


BATTLING  UPWARD. 

FRANK  n.  SWEET. 
III. 


When  farmer  Jayne  opened  the 
milk-house  door  in  the  morning  he 
was  prepared  to  deal  kindly  \vith  a 
sulky  boy  or  to  welcome  heartily  a  re- 
pentant one.  The  lad  that  appeared, 
when  Jim  came  out  after  his  night's 
confinement,  was  hard  to  classify,  how- 


ever. "I  suppose  you'll  feel  better  out 
in  the  air  after  staying  in  such  small 
quarters  all  night,'.'  he  remarked. 

"Didn't  stay  in  all  the  time,"  was 
the  surprising  rejoinder.  "Got  out  of 
the  winder." 

"How  is  that?"  exclaimed  the  far- 
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mer,  "got  out  of  that  little  window  up 
at  the  top?" 

"Yep,"  replied  Jim,  "just  piled  the 
boxes  on  top  of  that  barrel."  But  far- 
mer Jayne  was  more  puzzled  than  ever 
as  he  looked  up  at  the  outside  of  the 
house. 

"How  did  you  get  back  in?"  he 
demanded. 

"Swung  over  from  that  limb  there," 
answered  the  boy  carelessly. 

"That  was  resky  aijd  Fd  have  been 
sorry  if  you  had  fallen  an'  hurt  your- 
self," the  farmer  said  as  though  talk- 
ing to  himself.  "Well,  come  in  to 
breakfast  now,"  he  added  heartily. 

"Don't  want  no  breakfast,"  said  Jim, 
not  moodily  but  earnestly,  for  some- 
thing made  him  wish  not  to  see  Sis 
yet.  "Guess  Til  pick  up  stones  in  that 
lot;  feel  like  working." 

"All  right,"  if  you  feel  that  way," 
said  the  farmer  as  the  boy  moved  off. 
"Only  don't  work  too  hard." 

As  he  turned  back  toward  the  house 
he  chuckled  to  himself  softly.  "Cur'us 
to  tell  a  boy  not  to  work  too  hard,"  he 
thought,  "gener'ly  it  has  to  be  the  other 
way.  But  that's  the  one  thing  about 
Jim,  he  does  work.  If  only  the  rest 
of  him  was  equally  good." 

In  the  field  Jim  set  to  work  vigor- 
ously, putting  the  stones  into  a  basket, 
which  he  filled  almost  to  the  limit  of  his 
strength  and  then  staggered  with  it  to 
the  nearest  of  the  piles  which  were 
scattered  about  the  field.  Later  these 
piles  would  be  gathered  up  by  a  cart 
and  taken  to  a  low  part  of  the  field  and 
used  in  filling  a  drain. 

Hour  after  hour  he  toiled,  until  his 

limbs  began  to  tremble  with  weariness ; 

but  of  this  he  was  scarcely  aware.    The 

harder  he  worked  fJ;e  better  he  could 


think,  and  he  was  thinking  now,  des- 
perately, striving  to  discover  the  nice 
things  that  were  to  influence  the  future 
of  Sis,  that  were  to  ward  off  the  omi- 
nous cloud  of  badness  which  threatened 
to  engulf  her.  For  the  more  he 
thought,  the  more  significant  and  terri- 
ble seemed  the  farmer's  words.  There 
were  the  lives  of  his  father  and  mother 
and  brother,  and  of  himself,  not  so 
deplorable  for  themselves,  according  to 
his  idea,  but  awful  when  thought  of  as 
controlling  Sis'  future.  She  was  young 
yet,  and  knew  nothing  of  such  things ; 
he  would  keep  her  from  thein.  And  if 
they  were  really  in  her  blood,  why,  he 
would  drive  them  out,  somehow.  The 
farmer  had  spoken  as  though  nice 
things  would  do  it. 

But  when  he  sought  the  shelter  of  a 
tree  for  a  little  rest,  well  on  toward 
noon,  the  nice  things  were  apparently 
as  far  from  his  grasp  as  when  he  had 
slipped  back  through  the  ventilator 
of  the  milk  house  the  night  before. 

Among  the  branches  overhead  an 
oriole  was  pouring  forth  its  soul  inrtrir 
gladness,  and  he  heard  without  listen— .t~^^ 
ing.  Quail  were  piping  to  one  another^^ 
across  the  fields,  a  blackbird  whistleo^^^ 
cheerily  from  a  thicket  near  by,  an».«-::^  j 
all  around  him  were  the  hum  of  insecIT*,^:^  ^j 
and  the  perfume  of  flowers.  But  th^ 
were  alike  unfamiliar  to  him,  and  ^ 
scarcely  noticed. 

Then  one  of  the  great  green  ni^^grj,^ 
moths,  rarely  seen  by  daylight,  dropC:::^)ed 
from  a  low  branch  he  had  disturbs  Ld, 
and  alighted  upon  some  decaying  f  r — tiit. 
He  watched  the  beautiful  creature  ^^   at 
first  listlessly,  then  with  awakening"      in-  ' 
terest. 

"Why,  it  uses  them  things  in  f^ront 
jest  like  a  feller  does  hands  an'  fing'ors,'' 
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night    at    length,    wonderingly. 
like  it  knowed." 

0  small  butterflies  settled  down 
the  fruit,  and  to  them  also  he  gave 
:e  of  his  attention.  Presently  one 
way,  but  soon  returned  as  though 
irch  of  its  companion.  The  see- 
however,  was  too  absorbed  in 
ng,  and  after  striving  in  vain  to 
t  its  attention  by  repeated  cir- 
,  the  first  again  flew  away  and 
:ime  did  not  return.  The  boy 
d. 

ou're  a  reg  lar  pig,"  he  cried. 
r  don't  you  go  'long  with  your 

this  moment  the  big  green  moth 
ided  its  wings,  as  though  meditat- 
ght ;  and  now  his  interest  aroused, 
)y  gazed  at  it  admiringly. 
ouVe  a  nice,  handsome  thing  now, 
ye?''  he  began  aloud,  then  he 
^d  suddenly,  catching  his  breath 

1  thought  his  chance  words  con- 
.  Perhaps  some  of  the  nice  things 
is'  future  were  right  here  around 

rose  to  a  sitting  posture  and 
d  and  listened  eagerly.  For  the 
ime  he  became  fully  conscious  of 
riole  overhead,  the  blackbird  in 
licket,  and  the  multitude  of  wee 
>  around.     And  it  w^s  not  long 

2  other  voices  came  to  him,  from 
tickets,  the  grass,  the  trees,  the 
iven  the  distant  caw,  cawing  of  a 
had  a  keen  interest  for  him  now. 
there  were  the  nice  things  that 
I  influence  Sis'  future.  He  was 
of  it.     She    would    rather    hear 

the  jolTy,  singing  little  mites  than 

the  dog  fights  and  hairbreadth 

es  which  always  made  her  look 

tened.     He  wondered  if  the  dif- 


ferent creatures  had  names,  and  if  they 
played  games  and  ate  and  slept,  just 
like  folks.  Well,  he  would  learn  all 
about  them,  and  with  their  help  would 
drive  out  those  awful  things  which  Sis 
had  in  her  blood. 

So  when  he  went  to  the  house  his 
first  act  was  to  seek  farmer  Jayne  and 
make  his  request  bluntly.  But  instead 
of  being  angry,  as  he  half  expected,  the 
farmer's  face  shone  with  delight  He 
was  interested  in  natural  history  him- 
self, and  knew  more  about  it  than  most 
men  who  are  not  conversant  with 
books.  Perhaps  this  would  be  a  key  to 
the  boy's  knotty  character. 

"Want  to  know  'bout  birds  an'  but- 
terflies an'  things,"  he  exclaimed. 
**Well,  well ;  that's  a  good  idee.  They're 
mighty  interestin'.  I'll  learn  ye  all  I 
can,  an'  the'n  books"ll  teach  the  rest. 
Books  tell  all  about  'em,  names  an* 
everything." 

Books?  Jim's  face  clouded  instantly. 
He  had  heard  of  boys  who  studied 
lx>oks,  and  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  fool- 
ishness. 

''How  long'll    it    take?"  he    asked   , 
shortly,  **I  mean  to  learn  the  books  that 
tell  'bout  'em^  I  don't  know  my  letters." 

**No?"  The  farmer  looked  at  him 
curiously.  **Well,  I  guess  it'll  take 
quite  a  long  spell.  Tve  got  a  boy  who's 
been  studyin'  twelve  years.  He's  at 
college  now,  an'  has  two  years  more 
studyin'.  An'  w-hen  he  gits  through 
that,  well,  I  guess  he'll  keep  on  studyin'. 
That  seems  the  way.  An'  it's  'bout  the 
same  with  natur'.  You  can  study  it 
twelve  years,  an'  then  there'll  be  plenty 
more  things  ahead  that  you  don't  know. 
But  it's  interestin'  as  one  goes  on. 
Once  started,  one  can't  ever  stop." 
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The  boy's  head  dropped,  and  he  be- 
gan to  pick  savagely  at  the  grass,  his 
favorite  mode  of  expressing  discontent. 
Twelve  years,  an'  not  know  it  then. 
That  settled  the  matter.  But  he  felt 
awfully  sorry  for  Sis,  and  for  himself 
that  he  could  not  help  her,  and  for  the 
blood  that  would  not  be  able  to  get 
rid  of  the  things.  Well,  he  must  hunt 
around  for  something  else,  that  was 
all.    He  would  not  give  up  yet. 

But  when  he  went  in  to  dinner,  and 
saw  Sis  sitting  in  her  high  chair  at 
the  table,  bright  and  winsome,  and 
thought  how  she  would  like  to  hear 
about  the  birds  and  butterflies  and 
things,  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling 
mastered  him.  He  would  learn  about 
them,  even  if  it  should  take  twelve  ' 
years  and  twelve  years  more. 

IV. 

It  was  a  week  before  the  sul)ject  of 
the  children  was  again  broached.  Then 
it  was  farmer  Jayne  who  l:)egan. 

**I  dont'  b'lieve  but  what  we'd  l3etter 
let  'em  stay,  Mary,"  he  said.  "The 
little  girl's  gettin'  cuter  an'  prettier 
every  day;  an'  as  for  the  boy,  well,  I 
never  seen  such  a  change  in  all  my  days. 
He  seeins  to  have  turned  completely 
around.  I  ain't  heard  a  swear,  nor 
catched  him  in  a  lie,  nor  seen  him 
smoke,  nor  found  him  takin'  a  thing 
that  wasn't  out  an'  out  his  own,  since 
that  night  he  stayed  in  the  milk  house. 
Tf't  wa'n't  for  jest  one  thing  I'd  think 
'twas  unnat'ral,  an'  would  be  lookin* 
for  some  big  break,  wuss  than  all  the 
rest.  Folks  don't  change  themselves 
all  to  once,  'specially  when  their  natur's 
pizened  all  through  like  his." 

He  paused,  and  ]\rrs.  Jayne  waited 
inquiringly. 


"An'  that  one  thing's  jest  this,"  tl. 
farmer  went  on,  his  eyes  twinkling,  l>^mjit 
his  face  remaining  grave.  **  'Totlm^  ^  t 
day  I  was  down  by  the  scrub  an'  hea^  -m-cl 
the  most  awful  swearin'  I  ever  did  he^E^.-!-, 
an'  I  crept  up  clost  to  the  bushes  ^^-^i* 
peered  in,  thinkin'  to  see  a  tramp  ^jr 
something.  But  there  was  that  t:>^-:Dy 
lying  flat  down  on  his  face,  poundin'  ^=^^ii' 
kickin'  the  ground  with  his  hands  ^^^n' 
fingers,  an'  swearin'  so  fast  there  wa*  -m.^'i 
scasly  a  hitch  between  his  words.  ^At 
first  I  was  shocked,  an'  was  for  grabl>  in' 
him  right  there  an'  givin'  him  the  wo  -m-st 
lickin'  he  ever  had.  But  I  didr-^'t. 
Somehow  it  come  to  me  that  he  \v- — as 
fightin'  a  battle,  harder  than  any  of  us 
whose  natur's  never  been  pizen 
through  by  wickedness,  could  und( 
stand ;  so  I  stole  away  an'  went  ba^-  ^^ 
to  work.  Half  an  hour  or  so  lat  -^ 
he  j'ined  me,  sort  of  subdued,  but  j 
as  nice  as  could  be.  An'  he  worked  ^^ 
all  the  rest  of  the  day  that  I  had  ' 


keep  easin'  him  up,  fearin'  he  mig 
hurt  himself.     "Now  it  seems  to  me^ 
the   twinkle  gone  from  his  eyes  ar 
leaving  a  grave  tenderness  in  its  plac 
"that  that  boy  had  fit  himself  jest 
long  as  he  could.     You  see  he'd 
brought  up  to  swearin'  an'  lyin'  2 
stealin',  an'  they  were  all  through  hi 
clear  to  his  bones.    'Twa'n't  nat'ral 
could  turn  right  round  an'  leave 
He'd  been  fightin'  'em  all  back  till  th»^ 
was  b'ilin',  and'  that  day  something  W 
upset  him  an'  he  couldn't  hold  in 
longer.     But  he  wouldn't  let  out  ri^ 
there  where  he'd  been  makin'  him&< 
walk  straight.    No;  he  jest  rushed  ixn 
the  bushes  an'  threw  himself  flat  do^w'n 
an'  had  it  out  tooth  an'  nail.    I  tell  yo^h 
Mary,"  almost  reverently,  "I  ain't  a  bit 
use  for  swearin' ;  not  a  bit ;  but  when 
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k  back  to  what  I  heard  it  seems 
5t  Hke  a  sermon.  It  makes  me 
of  the  devils  bein'  driv'  out  of  the 
;.  Fd  been  having  some  hopes  of 
oy  before,  on  account  of  his  in- 
:  in  birds  an'  things;  but  that  day 
me  see  him  different.  The  way 
been  fightin'  liimself,  the  way  he 
s,  an'  tlie  way  his  eyes  have  of 
'  in  every  Httle  thing  in  reach, 
he  ain't  like  the  common  run  of 
He's  got  to  be  one'  thing  or 
ir,  bad  or  good,  an'  he  ain't  goin' 
>p  short  in  either." 
•s.  Jayne's  face  beamed, 
m  glad  he's  fightin'  towards  the 
,"  she  said.-  **rve  been  noticin'  it 
If,  but  waited  for  you  to  speak; 
e  with  him  more.  Seems  funny, 
jh.  Only  last  week  I  hated  to  see 
lalkin'  with  Sis,  he  always  left  her 
embly  and  scared  from  his  awful 
*s;  now  he's  sure  to  chipper  her 
1'  set  her  to  laughin'  and  clappin' 
ands.  Last  night  I  heard  him  tell 
watchin'  a  squirrel  teach  her  little 
to  run  'long  a  fence  an'  climb  a 
an'  he  done  it  in  such  a  cute, 
al  way  that  I  seemed  to  see  'em 
If.  An'  I've  heard  him  tell  'bout 
buildin'  their  nests,  an'  pretendin' 
had  broken  wings  to  draw  folks 
md  'bout  bugs  that  carry  loads  ten 
>  bigger'n  themselves,  an'  grass- 
ers  that  climb  up  on  grass  blades 
iddle  an'  fife  for  the  whole  medder. 
real  funny  to  hear  him;  and  Sis 
jest  bubbles  over,  an'  when  he's 
he  goes  out  an'  watches  to  see  if 
ling'll  cut  up  for  her.  But  it  does 
strange  for  him  to  get  hold  of 
al  history  so  fast,  knowin'  an' 
i'  nothin'  'bout  it  like  he  did." 
Veil,  I   don't  kipw,"  the  farmer 


answered  Reflectively.  He's  jest  kept 
his  mind  on  that  one  thing  steady,  an' 
it's  amazin'  how  much  one  can  see  if 
his  eyes  are  kept  open.  There's  some- 
thing cute  goin'  on  in  front  of  him  all 
the  time.  At  first  I  suspicioned  the 
boy  was  doin'  it  mostly  for  something 
to  tell  Sis.  He  seemed  to  have  her  on 
his  mind  all  the  time,  an'  once  he  said 
to  me  he  didn't  s'pose  swearin'  and 
lyin'  was  good  for  little  girls  to  hear, 
and  I  told  him  no,  they  wasn't.  Lately, 
however,  he  seems  to  be  gettin*  inter- 
ested on  his  own  account.  He  don't 
work  quite  so  steady  as  he  did,  but  -I 
don't  mind  that.  When  he  does  work 
he  goes  at  it  like  a  house  afire.  An'  I 
like  to  see  him  lyin'  flat  down,  watchin' 
something  steady  for  an  hour  at  a 
time,  without  stirrin'.  .  Such  idleness 
as  that  ain't  goin  to  hurt  no  boy. 

"An'  questions,"  the  farmer  took  oil 
his  hat  and  wiped  his  brow,  chuckling, 
"why,  he's  chock  full  of  'em.  I  an- 
swer an'  p'int  out  as  well  as  I  can,  an' 
sometimes  him  an'  me  goes  off  in  the 
woods  for  an  hour  or  two,  jest  to  watch 
an'  listen.  He  picks  up  mighty  easy, 
an'  sometimes  he  jumps  'way  ahead  of 
me  with  his  idees.  An'  he  seems  to  be 
getting'  on  with  his  lxx)ks,  too.  He 
tells  me  he's  learned  all  his  letters,  an' 
that  you're  beginnin'  to  teach  him 
short  words." 

"Yes,  books  seem  to  come  real  handy 
to  him.  '  He's  only  been  at  'em  a  week, 
an'  already  counts  on  teachin'  Sis." 

"H'm!".  The  farmers  face  grew 
thoughtful.  "Things  aint  apt  to  be 
easy  that's  been  showed  they  w^as  hated. 
I've  an  idee,  Mary,  that  boy's  fightin' 
battles  we  don't  see.  Now  an'  ag'in  I 
have  a  glimpse  of  em,  but  not  often. 
He  ain't  the  kind  that  lets  on.  But  the 
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way  he  has  of  clOsin'  them  Square  jaws 
of  his,  like  a  steel  trap,  shows  there's 
something  goin'  on  inside  that  he's 
shettin'  down  on  hard.  An'  the  way  he 
has  of  sometimes  nishin'  ahead  with 
his  work,  like  a  steam  engine,  iooks 
like  he  was  tryin*  to  throttle  that  same 
b'ilin'.  But  he  always  comes  out  more 
calm  an'  steady,  an'  that's  a  good  sign. 
I  don't  believe  he's  been  off  into  the 
woods  ag'in  to  swear.  That  was  likely 
the  big  fight.     But  I  do  believe  he's 


havin'  battles  right  along  every  day 
that  makes  him  grit  his  teeth.  A  bo) 
like  him  can't  turn  white  in  a  week." 

"Yes,"  softly,  "but  if  he  don't  gi^ 
in,  every  battle. makes  him  stronger." 

"Yes,"  admitted  the  farmer,  "tH^ 
make  him  stronger.  But  I  guess  I 
better  go  on  back  to  the  field,  Ma.i 
Him  an'  me's  watchin'  a  hornet's  n.< 
that's  bein'  built  on  a  fence." 

{To  be  continued.) 
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FIR^T    ARTICLE. 

Mr.  AtkinAon  will  discnss  from  time  to  time  different 
phaseH  of  the  dominant  idea  of  present-day  educational 
thong'ht — that  of  the  application  of  school  work  to  life. 
Pamphlets  treatinir  the  idea  as  developed  in  the  use  of 
Current  Events  in  teaching  will  be  sent  free  on  applica- 
tion to  the  above  address. 

As  the  third  in  the  series  of  articles  on  the 
application  of  Geography  to  life,  I  have  planned 
to  illustrate  how  any  lesson  in  Geography 
might  be  applied  to  the  President's  message; 
how  it  might  be  used  to  determine  the  re- 
sponse of  the  pupil-citizen  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  his  president,  and  how,  in  turn,  these 
recommendations  could  be  used  to  illuminate 
the  subject  matter  of  the  lesson. 

Some  recitations  in  History  at  which  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  being  present  recently,  in  the 
high  school  at  Hammond,  Ind.,  gave  me  the 
suggestion  that  I  might,  perhaps,  accomplish 
this  and  the  further  and  larger  purpose  of  il- 
lustrating the  applications  of  History  to  cur- 
rent life,  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  lessons  was  the 
struggle  of  the  plebeians  with  the  patricians, 
which  resulted  in  the  granting  to  the  former 
of  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

In  the  previous  assignment  of  the  lesson  of 
which  I  am  now  about  to  speak,  the  attention 
of  pupils  was  called  to  several  of  the  subjects 
dealt  with  in  the  message,  and  the  probable 
relation  of  these  subjects  to  the  lesson,  briefly 
discussed.    The  phases  of  the  message  selected 


largely  followed  the  line  of  the  pupil's  vol  "■ 
tary  interest.  This  was  the  first  time  the  ^ 
periment  of  using  Current  History  a^^ 
means  of  teaching  Past,  had  been  tried.  Wh^ 
few  of  the  pupils  at  first  discovered  with^ 

suggestions,  logical  relations  between  past  a 

present,  it  is  notable  that  some  did;    and  tV — 
after  the  process  of  thinking  by  which  logic::^ 
relations  were  established,  had  been  illustrat   - 
in  the  case  of  a  few     pupils,  the  progress 
others  in  the  same  direction  was  rapid. 

As  an  example  of  the  kind  of  suggesti<^ 
necessary  to  set  the  pupil  on  a  profitable  lir 
of  investigation,  I  may  mention  the  case  • 
one,  who  upon  being  asked  what  in  the  Prc^ 
dent's  message  had  interested  him  most,  saJ 
the  President's  position  that  Chinese  labored 
should  not  be  admitted  to  this  country.  H 
said  it  interested  him  but  he  could  see  no  ca* 
ne^tion  between  that  and  the  struggle  of  tC 
plebeians.  He  was  asked  what  reason  Prc^ 
dent  Roosevelt  gave  for  objecting  to  the  a  J 
mission  of  the  Chinese.  He  said  his  reas^ 
was  that  the  Chinese  were  not  fitted  to  bccocra 
American  citizens;  and  that  no  immigraJ 
should  be  admitted  who  would  not,  in  the  tvT- 
be  fit  to  assume  the  duties  of  Amercan  citizens 
ship.  A  final  question  as  to  the  object  of  t:^ 
stniggle  between  the  patricians  and  plebeian 
brought  the  reply  (together  with  a  quick  ilf" 
niination  of  countenance)  that  it  was  a  stru^ 
gle  for  the  rights  of  citizenship.    He  was  th"* 
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m  to  the  index  of  his  text  book  iin- 
iship,  subdivision  Roman,  and  see 
ould  tell  the  class  next  day  about 
zenship  as  a  part  of  the  story  of  the 
Iween  the  patricians  and  plebeians, 
ects,  direct  and  indirect,  upon  the 
c. 

ribution  to  the  next  day's  recitation 
St  interesting  and  valuable.  It  had 
ted  from  seven  sources,  on  as  many 
ages,  but  all  within  the  text  book, 
ng  these  things  together  and  organ- 
around  the  struggle  between  the 
ind  the  plebs.  His  report  may  be 
1  as  follows 

SENSHIP  AMONG  THE  ROMANS. 

I  the  struggle  of  the  plebs  for  equal 
I  to  287  B.  C.)  the  revolt  of  the 
>  of  the  Romans  had  resulted  in 
;  and  the  establishment  among  them 
I  system  of  citizenship,  some  having 
shii5,  but  most  of  them  being  al- 
)ice  only  in  home  affairs  In  275, 
jfeat  of  Pyrrhus,  the  inhabitants  of 
lian  cities,  were  divided  into  two 
cens  and  foreigners,  with  sub-divis- 
e  as  to  rights. 

100  and  90  B.  C,  the  Italian  allies 
ided,   then    fought   for,   citizenship. 

defeated  but   secured    citizenship, 

offered  as  a  condition  of  their  lay- 
heir  arms.     The  Roman  policy  at 

as  is  President  Roosevelt's,  was  to 
ights  of  citizenship  to  those  only 
make  good  citizenes. 
'aesar's  great  plans  was  to  extend 
nto  all  the  provinces.  Later  Claud- 
out  the  idea,  but  by  the  third  cen- 
the  name  of  Roman  was  no  longer 
distinction  or  power.  It  involved 
:  of  taxes  which  are  so  heavy  that 
d  out  industry  and,  as  a  result  of 
on  accompanying  the  heavy  taxes, 

prey  to  her  enemies. 

thought  developed  and  summar> 
:he  teacher)  the  struggle  for  power 
3:ht  about  the  clash  l)etw€en  the 
nd  the  plebeians,  finally  led  to  the 

of  the  Roman  name  and  the  over- 
*  Roman  Empire. 

;e  to  a  question,  the  pupil  said  that 
lis  search  work  in  the  text  easy 
:ing;     he      simply     turned    to    the 


pages  indicated  and  nv^de  notes  of  only  those 
things  which  related  to  Roman  citizenship. 

A  girl  had  read  about  the  construction  of  a 
railway  by  the  French  in  Senegal,  and  could  at 
first  see  no  connection  with  the  history  lesson, 
but  was  directed  into  the  connecting  channel 
by  suggestnons  of  which  the  following  is  a 
summary; 

Why  did  the  French  build  this  railway  }  (A 
French  colony.)  What  was  the  policy  of  the 
Romans  regarding  colonies?  Did  they  build 
any  roads  into  them?  Was  their  chief  ob- 
ject in  building  them  to  develop  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  or  to  provide  a  means 
of  transporting  troops?  How  about  the 
French?  (Pupil  directed  to  index  in  text  un- 
der "colonization.")  The  result  of  this  search 
\york  which  was  this  pupil's  special  contribu- 
tion to  the  life  and  richness  and  variety  of 
the  recitation,  crossed  the  report  on  Roman'cit- 
izenshp  at  several  points,  but  involved  many 
other  interesting  features  of  Roman  ideas  and 
policies,  related  by  linear  or  collateral  descent 
to  the  struggle  of  the  plebs. 

The  President's  recommendation  with  re- 
gard to  citizenship  for  the  Porto  Ricans  was— 
in  order  not  to  play  too  long  upon  the  string 
of  citizenship — developed  along  the  line  of  in- 
fluence of  climate  upon  national  characteristics 
and  the  opening  pages  of  the  chapter  on  the 
''Beginnings  of  Roman  History,"  which  is 
devoted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  Italy  and  its 
bearings  upon  the  whole  history  of  Rome,  was 
found  to  come  as  a  strikng  answer  to  the  in- 
quiry, "What  has  climate  to  do  with  our  decis- 
ion of  the  question  as  to  whether  the  Porta 
Ricans  are,  or  are  likely  to  become  good 
American  citizens?" 

The  motive  and  stimulus  which  led  to  this 
many-sided  treatment  of  the  subject  matter  of 
the  lesson  was  the  attempt  to  apply  History  to 
life — which  we  all  agree  is  one  of  the  most 
important  purposes  of  History  study.  Search 
work  is  too  often  dry  and  comparatively  profit- 
less, because  cumulative;  too  often  neglected 
because  of  the  supposed  lack  of  source  mate- 
rial. This  lesson  seems  to  be  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  search  work  with  a  purpose,  and  of 
the  richness  of  material  to  be  found  within  the 
text-book  itself  when  the  stimulating  purpose 
of  solving  a  problem,  of  discovering  real  simi- 
larity underneath  surface  dissimilarity,  is  pre- 
sented to  the  pupirs  mind. 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS  IN  ILLINOIS. 
Every  one  interested  in  the  high  school  prob- 
lem should  read  Professor  HoUister's  article 
in  this  number,  The  Present  Status  of  High 
Schools  in  Illinois.  The  growing  interest  in 
high  schools,  there  shown,  is  an  assurance  that 
the  public  high  school,  which  the  public  school 
law  in  many  if  not  most  of  the  states  docs  not 
recognize  by  name  has  become  an  established 
feature  of  our  public  school  system.  The 
scholastic  qualifications  of  the  teachers  are  of 
a  much  higher  order  than  formerly.  It  is  too 
bad  that  their  pedagogical  qualifications  do 
not  increase  in  the  same  proportion.  When 
school  boards  give  preference  to  those  from 


colleges  and  universities  who  have  taken  thf 
full  course  in  education  in  those  institutions, 
there  will  be  as  rapid  improvement  in  the 
teaching  in  high  schools  and  a  corresponding 
improvement  in  the  pedagogical  instruction 
given  in  the  higher  institutions.  There  is  a 
growing  conviction  in  these  higher  schools 
that  to  know  how  to  teach  is  as  important  as 
to  know  what  to  teach. 


CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS. 

Redlands,  California,  Jan.  25,  1906. 
Editor  School  and  Home  Education: 

Dear  Sir  : — I  wish  to  refer  ta  the  article  on 
l)age  159  of  your  December  number  on  "An 
Illinois  Teacher  in  California/'  and  to  ask 
the  privilege  of  making  a  few  corrections  upon 
the  same  The  gentleman  (presumably)  has 
certainly  had  some  hard  experiences  in  Cali- 
fornia. In  presuming  to  make  the  corrections, 
I  would  say  that  I  speak  from  a  teaching  ex- 
perience of  some  fifteen  years  in  Illinois, 
Iowa,  and  Minnesota,  and  ten  years  in  Cali- 
fornia. Tliat  the  gentleman  has  stated  many 
telling  objections  to  California  and  its  school 
system  is  true,  but  it  is  just  as  true  that  he 
has  largely  overstated  in  several  instances. 
No  state  or  school  system  is  entirely  free  from 
objections,  so  far  as  I  know.  The  statement 
regarding  the  text  books  of  California  is  true 
in  so  far  as  the  system  is  concerned.  It  is 
vitally  wrong  and  is  unfortunately  entrenched 
in  the  state  constitution.  Just  at  present  the 
situation  is  materially  relieved  by  an  entirely 
new  series  of  books  that  are  well  selected 
from  among  the  best  published  in  the  United 
States.  Contrary  to  the  gentleman's  under- 
standing these  have  been  adopted  and  arc  now 
in  use. 

Regarding  certification,  allow  me  to  say  that 
the  statements  are  largely  exaggerated,  since 
there  has  never  been  a  time  that  a  good  teacher 
of  college  training  and  successful  experience 
would  not  be  certificated  by  the  State  Board 
after  proper  presentation  of  records.  The  list 
of  accredited  universities  to  which  the  writer 
refers  arc  those  whose  diplomas  are  sufficient 
credentials  for  certification  by  county  boards 
with  no  investigation  by  the  state  board.  The 
implication  that  only  California  graduates 
have  an  opportunity  is  hardly  supported  by  the 
facts  in  the  case.     In  the  faculty  of  the  hi^ 
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of  which  I  am  principal  the  Universi- 
:  Indiana,  Ohio,  Minnesota,  Michigan, 
larvard  are  represented,  and  other 
'  eastern  colleges,  in  addition  to  the 
•sitics  of  California  and  Stanford.  This 
ot  indicate  a  particularly  insular  habit, 
^rding  the  examinations  for  grammar 

certiRcates,  the  gentleman  has  stated 
I  examination  is  required  in  twenty-five 
:s.  The  state  law  requires  examination 
iteen,  and  no  more  may  be  given, 
at  the  writer  says  about  the  time  of 
1  of  teachers,  in  July,  is  unfortunately 
While  I  have  not  known  it  to  work  any 
ip  here  where  boards  have  always  taken 
)  notify  teachers  early,  it  is  due  to  no 
>f  the  system. 

:  statement  that  the  University  requires 
text  books  to  be  used  in  the  high 
I  is  without  foundation.  We  have  been 
ely  free  in  that  respect. 
:  author  suggests  that  county  boards 
mileage  "for  two  trips  a  day  for  several 
I  cannot,  of  course,  give  this  a  uni- 

negative,    but    can    speak    from    eight 

experience  on  the  San  Bernardino 
•  Board  when  I  say  that  for  a  week's 

but  one  mileage  is  drawn.  * 
en  the  writer  jumps  to  fleas  in  his  ar- 

doubt  not  many  a  tourist  will  sympa- 
vith  him.  It  is,  however,  to  be  said 
ey  are  abundant  only  near  the  sea  coast, 
at^  there  is  a  very  great  difference  re- 
If  their  abundance  among  localities  and 
nong  different  premises.  In  Los  Ange- 
ly  localities  are  free  from  them.    As  far 

as  Redlands,  seventy  miles,  they  are 
illy  unknown,  except  'as  brought  from 
ist. 

writer  must  have  had  hard  luck  in  the 
of  coal,  expensive  it  surely  is.  I  have 
rable  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
Ids  of  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Colorado,  and 
e  to  say  that  our  New  Mexico  coal  is 
)erior  to  any     other  soft  coal     in  the 

States, 
arding  drinking  and  church  going,  our 

must  have  certainly  fallen  into  bad 
idings.     I   know   of  no  more  churchly 

its  size  than  Los  Angeles,  although 
1  breaking  is  also  quite  abundant  In 
ticular  community  in  which  I  live,  num- 
about  10,000  people,  the  morning  church 
nee  in  winter  is  estimated  by  church 
ties  to  be  nearly  4,000.  The  church 
Ml  and  Sunday  School  membership  in 
'  are  over  6,000.     The  value  of  church 


property  in  the  city  is  $330,000,  and  there  art 
no  less  than  five  pipe  organs,  costing  from 
$3,000  to  $7,000  each.  There  has  been  no  sa- 
loon in  the  city  during  my  residence  of  ten 
years.  It  seems  quite  probable  that  there  are 
places  and  places  in  California  as  well  as  else- 
where. 

Surely  Illinois  teachers  may  well  be  sat- 
isfied with  their  grand  state  and  the  educa- 
tional work  it  is  doing,  but  should  view  their 
neighbors  through  less  jaundiced  eyes. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Lewis  B.  Avery, 
.    Principal  High  School. 


SUPERINTENDENT  W.  H.  WILEY. 

Superintendent  Wiley  withdraws  from  the 
management  of  the  public  schools  of  Terre 
Haute  at  the  close  of  the  present  school  year. 
He  began  teaching  in  the  schools  in  1865,  and 
was  made  superintendent  in  1869.  Such  a  long 
term  of  service  in  one  community  is  rare.  It 
ought  to  be  more  common,  especially  when  the 
superintendent  is  one  who  considers  it  his  first 
duty  to  grow  in  usefulness  and  power.  So 
long  as  one  grows  he  does  not  grow  old.  It 
is  the  men  and  women  who  cease  to  be  hos- 
pitable to  new  ideas,  and  take  credit  to  them- 
selves for  having  surveyed  the  metes  and 
bounds  I  of  education  that  grow  old.  They 
sometimes  are  too  old  to  teach  although  they 
are  yet  young  in  years.  School  teaching,  more 
than  any  other  vocation,  ought  to  keep  young 
those  who  pursue  it.  It  Is  emphatically  true 
of  it  that  the  more  one  knows  the  larger  seems 
the  field  of  the  unknown.  One's  sense  of 
discouragement  may  prompt  him  to  fix  his 
eyes  upon  the  small  field  he  has  surveyed  and 
devote  his  energy  to  the  cultivation  of  that; 
like  the  old  professor  who  devoted  his  life  to 
the  study  of  the  Greek  article.  There  are 
earnest  teachers  and  superintendents  of  this 
class.  They  discover  something  new  every 
year,  and  may  feel  as  the  end  of  life  ap- 
proaches as  did  the  old  professor  who  re- 
gretted that  he  had  not  devoted  his  life  to  the 
study  of  the  dative  case  of  the  article.  This  is 
a  mistaken  conception  of  the  teaching  voca- 
tion that  has  its  parallel  in  other  than  the 
Greek  department.  Such  an  one  has  not  for- 
gotten to  grow  but  his  growth  is  too  intensive. 
He  does  not  grow  large. 

But  among  teachers  there  are  always  some 
who  continue  to  grow  large  with  advancing 
years  while  they  remain  young.  Such  are  the 
most  valuable  teachers  and  superintendents 
that  the  schools  can  have. 
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N.E.A.  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

San  Francisco  is  making  magnificent  provi- 
sions for  the  N.E.A.  in  July.  Rufus  P.  Jen- 
nings, 25  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco, 
California,  is  the  chairman  of  the  local  execu- 
tive committee  and  all  correspondence  with 
the  various  sub-committees  should  be  ad- 
dressed in  his  care.  Program  bulletins  will  be 
ready  about  April  i.  The  railroad  rates  are 
to  be  one  fare  plus  $2.00.  Dates  of  sale  of  tick- 
ets are  June  25  to  July  7  for  the  central  states. 
Good  to  return  until  September  15. 

The  State  Directors  and  managers  are  as 
follows : 

NORTH    ATLANTIC   DIVISION. 

John  S.  Locke,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Saco,  Maine. 

James  E.  Klock,  Principal  of  State  Normal 
School,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 

Isaac  Thomas,  Principal  of  High  School,  Bur- 
lington, Vt. 

Henry  T.  Bailey,  Editor  "School  Arts  Book," 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Waltef  Ballou  Jacobs,  Brown  University, 
Providence,  R.  •!. 

Charles  H.  Keyes,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

James  C.  Byrnes,  Member  Board  of  Examin- 
ers, New  York  City. 

John  Enright,  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

John  W.  Lansinger,  State  Normal  School, 
Millersville,  Pa. 

George  H.  Stout,  Supervising  Principal,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Thomas  C.  Blaisdell,  Normal  High  School, 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

SOUTH    ATLANTIC    DIVISION. 

George  W.  Twitmyer,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Wilmington,  Del. 

M.  Bates  Stevens,  State  Superintendent  Pub- 
lic Education,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Alexander  T.  Stuart,  Superirttendent  of 
Schools.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hosmer  M.  Johnson,  Supervising  Principal, 
Anacostia,  D.  C. 

Joseph  L.  Jarman,  President  of  St.  F.  Normal 
School,  Farmville,  Va. 

Miss  Lucy  Robinson,  Supervisor  of  Music. 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

J.  L  Foust,  State  Normal  and  Industrial  Col- 
lege, Grccnesboro,  X,  C. 

Robert  P.  Pell,  President  of  Converse  College, 
Spartansburg,  S.  C. 

William  M.  Slaton.  Principal  Boys'  High 
School,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Miss  Clem  Hampton,  Department  of  Educa- 
tit  >//.    Ta  IL'i  ha  s  se.   Fhi . 


SOUTH  CENTRAL  DI\'ISI0N. 

W.  H.  Bartholomew,  Principal  Girls'  Higb 
School,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Eugene  F.  Turner,  reg..  University  of  Kash- 
ville,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Isaac  W.  Hill,  State  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation, Montgomery,  Ala. 

Robert  B.  Fulton,  chan.,  University  of  Missis- 
sippi, University  P.  O,  Miss 

Warren  Easton,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

L.  E.  Wolfe,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  San 
Antonio,  Tex. 

George  B.  Cook,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Andrew  H.  Hickman,  Principal  of  High 
School,  Oklahoma,  Okla. 

John  D.  Benedict.  Territorial  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Muskogee,  Ind.  Ter. 

NORTH    CENTRAL   DIVISION. 

Wells     L.  Grisswold,     Principal     of    Rayen 

School,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
T.  A.  Mott,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Rich- 
mond, Ind. 
J.    A.    Mercer,    Principal   of   Lincoln   School. 

Peoria.  111. 
William  H.  Edson,  Superintendent  of  School ^ 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
L.  D.  Harvey,  Superintendent  Stout  Traini^^ 

Schools,  Menominie,  Wis. 
A.  V.  Storm,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Chc== 

okee,  Iowa. 
John  A.  Cranston,  Superintendent  of  Schoo— ^ 

St.  Cloud,  Minn. 
W.  J.  Hawkins,  Principal  of  Columbia  Scho^^ 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
P.    G.   Knowlton,   Fargo   College,   Fargo,   ^C- 

Dak. 
M.  A.  Lange,  Assistant  State  Supcrintender  "^ 

of  Public  Instruction,  Pierre,  S.  Dak. 
Geo.  L.  Towne,  Editor  "Nebraska.  Teacher^ 

Lincoln,  Neb. 
L.  D.  Whittemore,  Superintendent  of  Schoo"  -^ 

Topeka,  Kan. 

WESTERN    DIVISION. 

Oscar  L.  Craig,  President  University  of  Mo  ^ 
tana,  Misoula,  Mont. 

T.  T.  Tynan,  State  Superintendent  of  Pub  ^ 
Instruction,  Cheyenne.  Wyo. 

L.    C.    Greenlee,    Superintendent   of    Scho 
Denver,  Colo. 

H.  S.  Philips,  Principal  of  Logan  School, 
ver,  Colo. 

C.  M.  Light,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  S// 
ver  City,  N.  Mex. 

A.  J.  Matthews,  President  of  Territorial  Nor- 
mal School,  Temple,  Ariz. 
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ristensen,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
ke  City,  Utah. 

t)bs,  President  Nevada  State  Univer- 
no,  Nev. 

irs,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Idaho 
[daho. 

r.   Mathes,   Principal    State   Normal 
Bellingham,  Wash, 
isler,  President  State  Normal  School, 
uth,  Oregon. 

lamberlain,  Throop  Pol.  Inst.,  Pasa- 
al. 

DEPENDENCIES. 

sia  Patton,  Teacher   School   No.   2, 
Vlaska. 

.   Ball,   Supervising  Principal   Indus- 
hools,  San  Juan,  Porto,  Rico. 
'.  Griffiths,   President  Oahu  College, 
lu,  Hawaii. 

ixson,  Principal     of     Iloilo     Normal 
Iloilo,  Philippine  Islands. 


/ILLFS  FIRST  YEAR  IN  AL- 
V.  By  Frederick  H.  Somerville,  the 
I  Penn  Charter  School,  Philadelphia, 

l2mo,  208  pages.  Price  60  cents, 
an  Book  Company,  New  York,   Cin- 

and  Chicago. 

itroductory  course  in  elementary  al- 
irnishes  a  satisfactory  one-year's 
grammar  schools  or  for  the  first  year 
schools.  The  book  takes  the  pupil 
fractions  and  simultaneous  simple 
Although  remarkable  for  its  sim- 
id  careful  gradation,  it  is  character- 
an  unusually  scientific  presentation, 
ables  students  to  master  the  funda- 
rinciples  of  the  subject  with  less  ef- 

is  commonly  the  case.  Other  feat- 
ch  give  the  book  a  distinct  individ- 
e:  A  minimum  number  of  defini- 
lich  are  presented  only  as  they  arc 
a  very  simple  correlation  of  algebra 
hmetic;  a  clear  explanation  of  the 
ri  of  positive  and  negative  quantity; 
adual  introduction  to  the  early  pro- 
New  elements  are   introduced  as  the 

some  natural  process,  the  exponent, 
pie,  not  being  mentioned  or  used  un- 
iltiplication,  the  pupil  meets  the  oper- 
t  produces  it.     Recapitulations  of  the 


main  principles  passed  over  occur  at  frequent 
intervals.  These  are  intended  for  class-room 
drill  and  discussion,  net  to  be  committed  to 
memory.  Each  is  followed  by  a  compre- 
hensive collection  of  ej^amples  reviewing  the 
application  of  the  principles  and  fixing  theni 
thoroughly  in  the  pupil's  mind.  All  of  the 
exercises  are  carefully  graded ;  and  while  they 
provide  a  large  number  of  examples  which 
make  use  of  important  principles,  yet  they 
are  free  from  puzzling  and  discouraging  ques- 
tions. 


WOODHULL'S  ELEMENTARY  '    PHYSI- 
CAL SCIENCE.  For  Grammar  Schools.  By 
John     F.   Woodhull,    Ph.D.,     Professor    of 
Physical  Science,  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University.     Price,  40  cents.     American 
Book  Company,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and 
Chicago. 
This  course  has  been  prepared  owing  to 
the     wide-spread     demand     that     elementary 
physical   science     should  be     introduced  into 
the  grammar  schools.    The  book,  which  is  de- 
signed to  be  used  by  the  pupil,  aims,  first,  to 
give    him    accurate    verbal    concepts    of    ideas 
that    have    already   entered    his   consciousness 
through   his  senses;    second,  to  broaden   the 
pupil's  knowledge  by  calling  his  attention  to 
practical  applications  of  the  principles  that  he 
has  seen  illustrated  in  the  laboratory.     From 
a   study  of  this  book   many   useful,   common 
facts,  relating  to  mechanics,   fluids  and  heat, 
are  made  clear  to  the  pupil.     He  learns  why 
earthenware,  in  order  to  hold  water,  must  be 
glazed;    why  the  brown-stone  fronts  of  build- 
ings disintegrate;    and  why  edged  tools  musj 
be  tempered.    City  water  and  gas  systems  re- 
ceive particular  attention.     The  application  of 
heat  to  thermometers  and  to  propelling  steam- 
boats and  railway  trains,  and  the  heating  of 
buildings     by     the     fireplace,     stoves,  hot-air 
furnaces,*  hot-water  heating  and   steam  heat- 
ing, together  with  the  ventilation  of  buildings, 
are  taken  up  in  an  interesting  manner. 


THE  CHORAL  SONG  BOOK,  by  Frederic 
H.  Pease,  of  the  Michigan  State  Normal 
College,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  and  William  M. 
Lawrence,  Principal  of  the  W.  H.  Ray 
School,  Chicago,  111.  Cloth.  i2mo.  224 
pages,  50  cents.  Rand,  McNally  &  Com- 
pany, Chicago  and  New  York 
*The  Choral  Song  Book"  seems  to  fill  the 
long-felt  need  for  a  thoroughly  good  book  of 
songs  for  secondary   schools  at  a   reasonable 
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price.  The  selections  are  all  bright  and  orig- 
inal, and  the  Student  Songs  especially  are  full 
of  tHat  exhilarating  tang  which  characterizes 
all  college  music.  /The  book  has  been  made, 
of  course,  more  especially  for  high  schools, 
normal  schools,  and  academies,  but  we  feel 
sure  that  no  better  collection  of  rousing  songs 
can  be  fdund  for  singing  societies  and  the 
home. 

The  high  character  of  the  book  is  shown  by 
the  poets  and  composers  represented.  Among 
the  American  poets  are  Longfellow,  Lowell, 
Whittier,  Holmes,  Riley,  Stanton,  Lanier,  etc. ; 
among  the  American  composers  are  W.  H. 
Neidlinger,  Frederic  Field  BuUard^  Arthur 
Foote,  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach,  Margaret  Ruth- 
ven  Long,  Arthur  F.  M.  Custance,  W.  L. 
Bloomenschein,  Michael  Kegrize,  etc.  Euro- 
pean poets  and  composers  are  also  well  rep- 
resented. 

Special  attention  may  be  called  to  some 
noteworthy  compositions. .  Mrs.  H.  H.  A. 
Beach's  setting  of  Frank  L.  Staunton's  poem, 
"A  Song  of  Liberty,"  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
book.  Mr.  W.  L.  Bloomenschein's  setting 
from  Sidney  Lanier's  "Song  of  the  Chatta- 
hoochee" deserves  high  praise,  and  "A  Snow- 
shoe  Song,"  by  Michael  Ke^ize,  has  a  fine 
dash  and  swim?  as  well  as  a  rousing  shorus. 
The  **Song  of  the  Classes"  and  "Triumphales," 
by  A.  F.  M.  Custance,  arc  excellent  fcr  grad- 
uating exercises.  Teachers  of  music  in. high 
schools,  academic  or  private  singing  societies, 
who  need  a  new  supply  of  part  books,  should 
not  fail  to  examine  this  very  excellent  song 
book. 


Birds.'*       Both    are    published   bv    Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.. 


LITERARY  NOTE. 
*Tn  making  'A  Handbook  of  Birds  of  the 
Western  United  States/"  says  Mr.  Bradford 
Torrdy,  the  well  known  ornithologist,  writing 
in  The  Interior  (Chicago),  "Mrs.  Bailey  has 
performed  a  real  public  service.  She  has 
done  the  very  thing  that  needed  to  be  done; 
and  she  has  done  it  so  well  that  if  such  mat- 
ters were  managed  here  as  they  arc  iw 
France,  we  might  expect  to  find  on  the  title- 
page  of  her  second  edition.  *Crowned  by  the 
American  Academy.'  Among  the  things  that 
impress  one  on  first  looking  the  book  over 
are  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  Mr.  Fuertcs' 
full-page  illustrations,  the  fullness,  in  many 
cases  unexpected,  with  which  the  plumages  of 
the  birds  are  described,  and  the  engaging? 
qualities  of  the  nece^tsariiy  brief  biographies." 
Mr.  Torrey  himself  is  the  author  of  an  excep- 
tionally readable   elementary  book  'Everyday 


GREATER  SIMPLICITY  IS  THE  NEED 
IN  EDUCATION  AND  IN  LIFR 

Miss  Harriet  A.  Marsh,  the  author  of  'The 
Point  of  View  of  Modern  I'Mucation,"  in  an 
interview  printed  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press  of 
January  29,  gives  some  excellent  reasons  for 
a  careful  study  of  child  life  and  of  social  con- 
ditions.   She  says 

"I  can  never  remember  the  time  when  the 
child  in  all  his  aspects  did  not  seem  of  su- 
premest  interest  to  me.  To  watch  the  work- 
ings of  his  young  mind,  the  effect  of  home 
and  school  influences  upon  him,  to  study  hi* 
gradual  evolution — what  else  so  absorbing,  s^ 
teeming  with  suggestions  and  possibilities? 

"This  is  the  thought  back  of  my  book  "Tl — 
Point  of  View  of  Modern  Education.'  \\tM» 
all  know  that  the  body  progresses  in  regitl^ 
stages;  that  by  certain  treatment  this  dev^ 
opment  may  be  encouraged  normally  or  ev  <« 
accelerated.  The  same  principle  holds  true 
mental  or  spiritual  development. 

"The  child  must  develop  slowly.  T  ha  ^ 
tried  to  apply  this  principle  to  certain  pha^s 
of  the  child's  physical,  spiritual  and  mca  ^ 
development.  The  child  is  one;  you  ca^  " 
educate  a  part  of  him  and  ignore  the  otfcr 
^arts;  for  if  you  give  him  physical  devel«=: 
ment  you  touch  his  moral  and  spiritual  s 

as  well.     Nor  in  the  process  of  his  evolut 

can  you  throw  one  part  of  him  away  and  s^^ 
stitute    another.      His    develcpment    must 
gradual,  like  the  dissolving  vitws  in  the  th^« 
ter.     There  are  no  abrupt  charges.     He  i^=" 
divided   into   definite     parts     like   block"^  - 
bounded  off  like  the  states  on  a  map. 
plea  is  for  greater  simplicity.     Rut  just  t — 
is  the  great  problem.    Educators  are  doing 
best  they  can  in  this  direction. 

"Before  we  can  simplify  the  school  cou 
economic   and    industrial    conditions   must 
simplified,  or  else,  how  shall  we  fit  the  o- 
to  meet  the  complex  requircmerts  of  mocr^ 
life?     If  I   were   to  follow  the  cry  for    '^' 
cramming'  in  my     own     s:hool  and     sim^r^i 
things   as  I   feel  they  should  be — how  w^^ii 
my    pupHs    meet    the    demands  .of    thi    T^tg 
school  ?    And  if  the  high  school  were  to  dc5  5( 
wouldn't   the     university     have     him   by     tht 
throat?     The  great  question  in  my  mind  is: 
Shall    this    greater     simplicity     begin   in   the 
school   or   outside,   or   shall    it   begin  at  both 
ends   and   meet   half   way?       But   that  it  is 
l)oimd  to  come  I  feel  there  is  no  doubt." 
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litorili  Mention  and  Business  Notiees 


Will  not  all  persons  who  are  delinquent  in  the 
ayment  of  their  subscription  to  this  magazine 
Bmit  at  their  first  opportunity? 

GENERAL  JOHN  EATON. 

General  Eaton,  a  man  very  prominent  and 
ctive  in  national  educational  affairs  twenty-five 
ears  ago,  died  recently  in  Washington  City 
t  the  age  of  twenty-seven.  He  was  officially 
onnected  with  education»  in  Puerto  Rico  until . 

short  time  before  his  death.  His  professional 
nd  official  experience  ii]  education  in  this 
ountry  was  widely  extended.  He  was  a  prac- 
ical  man  more  than  a  thinker,  but  his  common 
ense  and  good  sense  combined  to  make  of 
lim  a  useful  citizen  and  notable  official.  He 
k-as  a  high-minded  Christian  gentleman,  as 
r'ell  as  a  faithful  and  efficient  public  servant 


ELGIN. 


MR.  GILBERTS  NEW  BOOK. 
Mr.  C.  B.  Gilbert,  recently  Superintendent  of 
Ichools  in  St.  Paul,  is  the  author  of  a  pfofes- 
ional  book  for  teachers,  called  "The  School 
nd  Its  Life,"  about  to  be  published  by  Silver, 
turdette  &  Company.  It  discusses  the  various 
roblems  of  school  administration,  especially 
lose  inside  the  school.  Mr.  Gilbert's  success- 
il  experience  in  dealing  with  these  problems 
nd  his  well  known  ability  to  write  a  book  give 
ssurance  that  he  has  done  something  worth 
rhile. 


Superintendent  Whitney,  of  the  Elgin,  111., 
:hools,  has  been  studying  the  effect  of  school 
'cJrfc  upon  the  health  of  the  children  in  the 
ublic  schools  of  that  city.  The  answers  to  a 
earching  series  of  questions  sent  in  from  the 
iffcrent  principals  should  settle  the  matter 
1  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city 
hat  the  schools  promote  the  health  of  the 
hildren  rather  than  impair  it.  Foolish  doctors 
nd  nervous  mothers  are  the  chief  cause  of 
[le  talk  about  the  deleterious  influence  ol 
chool  requirements  upon  the  health  of  chil- 
ren.  There  are  a  few  children  in  every  city 
(lat  ought  not  to  be  sent  to  any  school.  The 
irriter's  experience  extending  through  many 
ears  has  been  that  it  is  the  parents  and  doctors 
i  such  children  that  keep  up  the  ferment  in  the 
ommunity  about  over-work  in  school  life. 
t  is  not  over-work  but  too  much  unwisely 
lirected  work  that  is  the  matter  with  the 
chools. 


@    NEEDl^O  in  eTery  HOME., 
SCHOOL  and   OFFICE- 

KelUble,  U^efuJ,  Attractive,  L#«tlnff.  Up  to  Date 
ind  Authoritative.  3380  PaEss,  COOO  niuBtrations* 
Eecently  added  25,000  New  Words.  New  Gaaetteer 
imd  New  Biographical  Dictionary-  Editor  W.  T. 
Harrii,  Fh.D.,  tLD,,  United  Statei  Com.  of  Ed'l^ 
Highcit  Awards  at  St,  Louia  and  at  Fortlasd, 

W  EilSTKS.  a  (o  LLFfi  I A  t  R  1]  ICTl  OMAR  V 
i  1 1 0  li»*  »-^^^J4Mlll  iiiitrAtJMi_ 

Write  fof*' The  Story  of  a  Book  "-  Fre«, 
^ 0.  &  C.  MBESIAM  CO..  apringfieid. 


Saat  Cmwb  by  J.  L.  Orr.  BmA  of  all  for  TlllaM  and  rural 
schools.  Boards,  lltop.  Postpaid,  3&o  a  copy.  Write  for  terms. 
On*  Mtmpls  poMtpald  tor  ten  cents. 

iMM  Uks  WIM  nr*.  Manasoment  and  Methods  for  Rural 
and  Village  Schools  by  Thos.  E.  Sanders.  Orders  from  II  states 
in  »  days  from  first  announcement.   Cloth,  SiSpp.    Postpaid  $L 


J  by  Cleburne  Lee  Hayes.    Unexcelled 

pedaffogieal  story.    Cioth,t5Spp.    Postpaid  11. 


COMBINATIOlf— ALL  THKKS  FOB  •t.OO. 

Address 

THE  RECORD  COMPART.  WOOSTEI,  0«I0. 

University  of  Illinois 

The  State  University 
Summer  Session 

Jnael8toAngn8tl7,  '06 

FacultT  of  60.  More  than  100  courses.  Special 
courses  in  Hoasehold  5ciAice,  Physical  Training  and 
Mannal  Tralnloff.  Also  courses  In  Art  and  Design, 
Astronomy,  Botany.  Cbemistry,  Mechanical  Draw- 
ing, Economics,  Education,  English,  French,  Ger- 
man, Greek,  Latin,  History,  Mathematics,  Mechan. 
ics.  Philosophy,  Physics,  Psychology.  Rhetoric,  and 
Zoology.    Tuition  for  the  session,  112.00. 

Among  the  prominent  educators  who  will  deliver 
lectures  are :T*rofessor  W.  J.  Rolfe.  editor  of  the 
Rolfe  Shakespear;  Professor  F.  T.  Baker,  of  Col- 
umbia UnlYerslty;  President  L.  C.  I^ord,  of  the 
Eastern  Illinois  Normal  School:  Professor  S.  A. 
Forbes,  of  the  University  of  Illinois;  Mr.  Chas.  A." 
Bennett,  editor  of  the  Manual  Training  Magazines 
Professor  Charles  A.  McMurry, 

of  California.  Pennsylvania 
Dr.  Ernest  F.  Henderson. 

of  Cambridge.  Ma isachu setts. 

Circulars  and  full  information  on  application  to 
THOMAS  ARKLE  CLARK,  Director, 
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HAVE  YOU  BEEN  WATCHING  THE 

MAINN  NeiMU  COIUGE  AND  IUSiNE88  UNIVEIgim 

If  not,  why  not?  Keep  your  eye  upon  this  great 
institution.  Toputit  modeBtly  and  without  ezag- 
geratlon  it  is  the  peer  of  all  its  competitors  and 
recognizes  no  superiors. 

A  Oreat  Preparatory  Instltation.  A  High  Orade 
College.  A  Thorough  Normal  School.  A  Superior 
Bualness  University.  4  Clasoslcal  Music  Conservatoi  y. 
A  5plendld  Oratory  Department.  A  Complete  Short- 
hand Course.  A  Practical  Training  School.  A  Oood 
Pharmacy  Course.  A  Particularly  Modern  Law 
School.  A  Touch  Typewriting  Department.  A  Thor- 
oughly Christian  but  Non-Sectarian  Institution. 

The  growth  of  this  Great  School  has  been  marvelous. 
Its  success  phenomenal.  Its  prosperity  Is  without 
parallel.    Its  Influence  and  prestige  Is  now  national. 

1.  As  a  Preparatory  School  it  cannot  be 
surpassed. 

2.  As   a   Wide-awake   Normal    5chooi, 

where  the  most  thorough  and  careful  work 
is  done,  this  school  will  satisfy  the  most 
critical  student. 

3.  As  a  Training  Schooi  for  Teachers  it 
is  surely  a  model  school. 

4.  As  a  Literary  and  Scientific  School  it 
is  on  a  par  with  the  best  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities. 

5.  As  a  Business  College,  including 
Bookkeeping,  Shorthand,  Typewriting  and 
Telegraphy,  this  school  acknowledges  no 
superior,   , 

Expenses  about  one-half  the  amount  usu- 
ally paid  In  other  first  class  Colleges. 

Tuition,  Board  and  Room  ao  weeks  only  $50. 

Terms  begin  April  3.    June  la.    Students  can  enter 
at  any  lime.    Write  for  catalogue.    Address 
C.  W.  Boucher,  Pros,  or  MR5.  C.  W.  Boucher,  Vice  Pres. 
Marlon,  Indiana 


YALE  UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 


Second  Session.  July  5.  to  Angnst  16.  1906 


COURSES  ill  Anatomy,  Art,  Bioloiry,  Chem- 
istry, Commercial  Geography,  Lducatiun, 
(History  and  Theory),  Bng'li.sh,  French,  Geoloc-y, 
German,  Greek,  History,  Latin,  Mathematics, 
Methods  of  Teaching,  Physical  Education, 
Physics,  Phv8iolo(Br>',  Psycholocry,  Public  Speak- 
ing, Rhetorfc  and  School  Administration. 

These  courses  are  designed'  for  teachers  and 
college  students-  Some  are  advanced  courses 
and  Intended  for  specially  trained  students, 
others  arc  introductory  an<i  presuppose  no  spec- 
ialized preparation. 

In  the  frrcat  majority  of  case^,  instruction  is 
jfivcn  by  members  of  ihe  Yale  Faculty  of  the 
rank  of  professor  or  assistant  professor.  A  num- 
ber of  leading*  school  authorities  have  been  ad- 
ded to  tile  Faculty  to  jrive  courses  <m  educational 
subjects. 

AlK)Ut  100  suits  of  r(K>ms  in  the  dormitories  are 
available  for  students  and  will  be  assigned  in 
the  order  of  application. 

For  circulars  and  further  Infortnatlon  address 


Yale  Summer  School 

135  £lm  Street 

NewHaven,  Connecticut 


THE  ILLIN9I$  MEDIfiAl  CQlUGf 


I  a  Annual  5aMlon  Begins  Sefytenbor  4,  i905« 
Academic  Course  continues  throaghout  tbe  year. 

THE 

MEDICAL  CX>URSE:  —  Pour 
Terms  of  three  months  each. 
September  to  January,  Janu- 
iiry  to  May,  and  May  to  Sep- 
tember. 

SUMMER  TERM:  — May  to 
September.  Dnring  this  term 
hundreds  of  school  teachers 
yearly    avail   themseiTes    of 


TEACHERS' 

SCHOOL 

OF 

MEDICINE 

AND 

PHARMACY 

During  the 

SUMMER 

at 
CHICAGO. 


the  opportunity  to  attend  a 
regular  Medical  College, 
where  full  credit  is  giyen  for 
all  work  completed,  the  same 
as  A  winter  term  All  labora- 
tories modemly  equipped.  Oat 
door  clinics  open  all  day,  with 
an  abundance  of  material. 
Hospital  and  Vraining  School 
for  Nurses  in  connection. 

Summer  Pharmacy  Course  For  Teachers 
April  to  October. 

Apply  for  Catalogue  and  Information  to 

ILLINOIS  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

182-190  Washlns^ton  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III. 


KXCELLEXT  WORK  IN  TEACHERS  AS- 
SOCIATIONS. 
The  number  of  meetings  of  teachers  for  dis- 
cussion of  their  work  is  constantly  increasing. 
The  meetings  are  now  brought  in  every  sec- 
tion of  a  state  so  as  to  secure  the  attendance  of 
all  teachers.  The  Eastern  Illinois  Associa- 
tion was  held  at  Tuscola  February  2  and  3. 
The  program  was  excellent.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Mavity  Cunningham  gave  a  very  helpful  talk 
on  primary  work.  Miss  Grace  Reed,  of  Chi- 
cago, preached  the  doctrine  of  strong,  faith- 
ful instruction  with  especial  emphasis  on  Eng- 
lish, and  a  most  interesting  half-hour  was 
given  to  a  talk  by  Dr.  Henry  Johnson  cm  his 
visits  to  schools  in  France. 

HIGH    SCHOOL   CONFERENCE. 

A  very  valuable  yearly  conference  is  that 
held  in  February  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, of  University  and  high  school  teachers. 
The  two  most  valuable  lines  of  work  are  the 
conference  of  English  teachers  and  that  of 
:  Biology  teachers.  The  papers  are  short  and 
the  meetings  are  given  over  mainly  to  earnest 
discussions  in  which  all  take  part. 

ILLINOIS    .SCHOOL    MASTERS*    CLUa 

The  February  meeting  of  this  club  was  de- 
voted to  the  consideration  of  economics  as  a 
high  school  study  and  a  paper  by  Professor 
Henry  \V.  Thurston  on  "School  Life  as  a 
Preparation  for  Civic  Life.'  Much  enthu- 
siasm was  aroused  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
follow  the  expressed  wish  of  the  club  and  pub- 
lish in  an  early  issue  Professor  Thurston's 
paper. 
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Summer   Session    of    Stout    Training    Schools 

]Bly  9, 1906  to  Menofflonie,  Wisconsin  Angiiit  n>  1906 

Seven  Courses  in  DomeRtic  Art  and  Science.     Nine  Courses  in  Manual  Training.     Equipment 
Unsurpassed.  Experienced  Teachers.  Circular  of  information  giving  details  ready  Feb.  l5, 19(J6 

Address  Supt.  L  D.  HARVEY.  Menomonie.  Wisconsin 


DO    NOT   DEOIDE 

where  you  will  attend  school  the  coming  year  until  you  have 
received  a  catalogue  of  

VALPARAISO    UNIVERSITY 

VALPARAISO.   INDIANA  ' 

One  of  the  Largest  Institutions  of  Learning  in  tlie  United  States. 
It  offers  the  advantages  of  the  high  priced  schools  at  an  ex- 
pense within  the  reach  of  those  having  the  most  modest  means. 

It  is  well  equipped  with  buildings,  Jaboratories,  apparatus,  library, 
etc.,  and  offers  a  high  grade  of  work  in  the  following 
DEPARTMENTS:  Preparatory,  Teachers,  Psychology  and  Peda- 
gogy, Kindergarten,  Penmanship,  Scientific,  Classic,  Higher  English, 
Biology,  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Engineering,  Elocution  and  Ora- 
tory, Pharmacy,  Medical,  Manual  TrSiining,  Musical,  Fine  Art,  Law, 
Commercial,  Phonography  and  Typewriting,  Spanish,  Review. 

TWO  NEW  DEPARTMENTS  FOR  THE  COMING  YEAR    :    :    DENTISTRY  AND  FRENCH 

Because  the  institution  has  met  the  wants  of  the  masses,  it  has  bad 
a  growth  unequalled  in  the  history  of  schools. 

CATALOGUE  GIVING   FULL  PARTICULARS  MAILED  FREE:  ADDRESS 

H.  B.  BROWN.  President 
OR  O.  P.  KINSEY«  Vice-president 

33RD  YEAR  WILL  OPEN  SEPTEMBER  5/ 1905 

Calendar:  Fall  Term  will  open  September  5,  1905;  First  Winter 
Term,  November  14;  Second  Winter  Term,  January  23,  1906;  Spring 
Term,  April  3;  Summer  Term,  June  12. 


T17A^l-in)Q    TJ7  A  l^T *  L* I  ^         Teachers  of   experience 
1  £«/\V^nijIlO  .  W  IXLS  1  £aU.    wanted  to  take  up  a  strictly 

educational  line  of  work.     Educators  enthusiastically  endorse  it — schools  are  rapidly 

adopting  it.     If  you  wish  to  consider  a  good  inancial  proposition,  write  to  us  at 

once  and  investigate.     It  will  pay  you.  UNDERWOOD  and  UNDERWOOD 

Div.  D,  Dcpt.  of  EdocitioB  3  »*d  5  West  i9tk  Street,  New  York  City 

ILLINOIS  PUPILS'  READING  CIRCLE 

FOR    SCHOOIi    LIUBABIES. 

Under  dlrectloa  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association.    A  new  set  of  aSO  books  has  been  added  to  the  adopted 
Usts,  making  in  all  14Crbooks.    Write  for  prospectus  1904-1906. 

F.  A  KENDALL.  Manager,  NaperriUe,  ni. 
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Th«  lndl«n«  Klnd«rf«rt«fi  and  PrlniAry  Normal 
Tralfilnf  School  mX  Indianapolis 


Regular  Course,  two  yean.  Poft-<JnulaAte  (bourne  for  Normal 
T»Acheni,  one  year.  Primary  tralnlnfra  part  of  the  regular 
work.  CUuuMM  formed  In  September  and  February.  Free  Hcliolar 
ulilp*  Granted  each  term.  Special  Primary  Claae  In  May  and 
June.  Send  for  catalogue.  Hrh.  Elua  A.  Bl.akkr«  Supt. 
TW  Wllliaa  S.  iMkara  araorial  laatlteir,     •    SM  aa^  Alabaaia  Htr»*tii 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER    SCHOOL    OF   ARTS 

AND   SCIENCES 

July  s  to  August  IS,  1906 

Colleire  courses  in  CluRsicat  Archaeolojfy,  Arcfii- 
ttfctnre.  Astronomy,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Economics, 
Edncation,  Elocution,  Ethics,  Geography,  Geolofry, 
History,  Landscape  Paintinir«  Lanfrua^es.  Mathematics 
Music,  Philosophy,  Physical  Education.  Physics,  Psy- 
chology, Pare  IJesiffn,  Shopwork,  and  Suryeyinir;  for 
Teachers  and  Students. 

Open  to  men  and  womea.    No  entrance  extminatfon  re- 
quired.   Full  Announcement  sent  on  application.    Address 

J.  L.  LOVE,  16  University  Hall, 

N.  S.  SHALER,  Ckatrmau  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

Positions  in  Porto  Rico 

FOR  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  1906-1907. 

^pHE  Department  of  Education  of 
Porto  Rico  desires  to  engage  a 
considerable  number  of  American 
teachers  for  elementary  schools. 
Minimum  salary,  $540.00  for  school 
year  of  nine  months.  Normal  and 
College  graduates  preferred.  Espe- 
cially good  opportunity  for  young 
men.  Pull  information  may  be  ob- 
tained by  addressing, 

COMMISSIONER  OF  EOUCATION, 

SAN  JUAN.  PORTO  RICO. 
GOOD    WORK    FOR    HOME. 

SELF  HELP 

A  Monthly,  edited  by  a  Chicago  Elemen- 
tary school  principal,  ten  teachers,  and  Mr. 
Edmund  Mortimer,  director  of-  Steinway 
Theatre  Dramatic  Company. 

Help  in  Arithmetic,  Nature,  Astronomy, 
Language,  and  whatever  a  young  person 
should  know  well.  The  articles  on  **Ad- 
vanced  Addition''  and  the  series,  now  run- 
ning, on  **How  to  Write  that  Paper  for  your 
Club,"  are  very  helpful.  Ten  numbers  a  year 
r)Oc.  Liberal  discount  to  classes  and  free 
copy  for  teachers. 

SELF  HELP,   Oak  Park.  ChlcaBo,  HI. 


THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL  of  the 

Nortbern  llliDois  State  Nornil  Schtal 

OeKalb,  Illinois 

will  open  on  MONDAY,  JUNE  i8,  and  will  contliMe 
six  weeks.  Taltlon  to  free.  A  term  fee  of  one  dollar 
l8  the  only  expense  for  Instruction.  S«nd  for 
circnlar. 


A  REPORT  OF  MUCH  VALUR 

Attention  is  called  to  the  Report  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  of  Investigation  on  Satancs, 
Tenure,  and  Pensions  of  Public  School  Teach- 
ers in  the  United  States. 

This  committee,  of  which  President  Carroll  j 

D.  Wright,  former  U.  S.  Commissicner  of  ^ 
Labor,  was  chairman,  with  the  assistance  of  ^^ 
expert  statisticians  of  the  U.  S.  B'lreau  of  ^^ 
Labor,  has  compiled  a  report  of  great  value  —  ,  ^ 
to  teachers  and  school  officers,  in  whidi  th^^^  ^ 
existing  facts  concerning  the  compensation  oftr^^f 
teachers  throughout  the  country  are  for  th^  ^^ 
first  time  adequately  presented. 

The  report  opens  with  a  series  of  discus 
sions  by  the  Committee,  filling  185  pages,  illus 
trated  by  120  pages  of  analytical  tables. 

Following  these  discussions  are  373  pagc^^^^s 
of  statistical  tables  covering  the  entire  ficBT^  Jd 
of  teachers'  salaries  in  492  (or  90  per  cent)  a^  of 
the  547  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  Stat^^^ss, 
of  8,000  inhabitants  or  more. 

Following   these   tables    are    discussions  of 

the  report  by  Charles  H.  Verrill.  Statisticir  ^an 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor,  giving^  a  co^c  •m- 
plete  analysis  of-  the  tables,  and  their  app^zi^pli- 
qations    to    present    salaries;     by    Albert  G. 

Lane.   District   Superintendent  of   Schoolli  of 

Chicago:  and  by  Andrew  S.  Draper,  Comn»^-Tii5- 
sioner  of  Education  for  the  state  of  N  ^-Ccw 
York. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Association  to  sccw^  _=ure 
for  this  report  the  largest  possible  circtrL-^ruIa- 
tion  in  order  that  all  moveinents  for  the  - 
provement  of  teachers'  salaries  may  be  mr  ^ 
in  the  light  of  existing  facts. 

The  .Active  Members  of  the  Association 
requested  to  aid  in  extending  the  circula^^ 

of  this  report  among  teachers,  and  especi 

among  school  officers  and  others  intereste^^ 
the  question  of  compensation  of  teachers. 

The   report  will   be   sent,   carriage  prcpa^awf, 
for  50  cents  (with  a  discount  of  20  per    «SDf 
for  ten  or  more  copies  to  one  address),  w  'i^kh 
is  the  cost  of  printing  and  postage  without   in- 
cluding any  part  of  the  large  expense  invoTvet/ 
in  the  preparation  of  the  report. 

Irwin  Shepard.  Secretary, 
Winona,  Minn. 


im- 
■ade 

tkn 
ftty 


ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY. 
Plans  for  the  Summer  Session  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  for  1906  arc  well  under  way, 
and  these  show  that  the  work  offered  will  be 
of  a  broader  character  than  ever  before.  The 
general  management  of  the  session  is  in 
c\vAT\i.c  v>i  A  o>mmiltce  of  the  faculty,  consist- 
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THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

CHICAGO  WASHINGTON  MINNEAPOLIS  SPOEANE 

;AN  FRANCISCO     NEW  YORK    BOSTON     DENVER    PORTLAND     LOS  ANGELES 

CHICAGO  OFFICK—noa  tIN£  ARTS  BUILDING,  203  Michigan  Boul$tard. 
Manaobbs:  Manaal  and  membership  forms  sent  on  application, 

lerbert  F.  Fisk,  Ernest  E.  Olp,  Marion  Holmes  2Srd  Year.    Over  22,000  FogUiOns  billed. 

THE  ALBERT  tEACHERS'  AGENCY 

C  J.  ALBERT.  AUnaser.       37S  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

:«argest  permanent  clientage  of  any  Western  Agency.    Many  letters  about  vacancies  for  September 
ilready  coming  in .    G  et  in  line  early.    We  can  help  you.    Address  for  ilst  Year  Book  C.  J.  Albert,  Manager. 

MIDUND  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES  a:f  gS^^HS^l; 

i— »— ^-^^-^— — ^— ^^-.— — — ^-^-^-^^ ^— — i—   Pendleton,  Oregon,  Vinita,  Tnd.  Territorv 
reacliers  for  your  Schools.  Schools  for  COMPBTBNT  teachers. 

Write  any  office  for  Manaal  ft  Blank.       TWO  plans  for  enrollment. 

THE  THURSTON  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  o>^ade  teachers  .n  demand 

Higb  Scbool  Assistants.  Latin.  Qermao,  Science,  Math.,  etc..  IfiOO  to  11200.    High  School  Principals  (sev- 
:ral)  salaries  1900  to  $1500.    Colleges,  Normals,  Academies.    Free  registration  until  Apr.  1st 

ANNA  M.  THURSTON.  Mgr..  378  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago. 

Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  Need  Good  Teachers 

Many  new  schools  will  be  opened  during" -the  coming  year  and  teachers 
nust  be  brought  from  the  north  and  east  to  supply  them.  If  you  "mean 
business*'  and  want  to  come  to  the  southwest  as  a  teacher,  enroll  with 

.  THE  80UTHWE8TEEN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

OKLAHOMA  CITT,  0.  T. 

;The  Southwestern  School  Journal,  Oklahoma  City,  will  keep  you  posted  on  educational 
matters  within  the  Territories.    Price,  50  cents  per  year.) 

COLORADO  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

We  want  teachers  at  the  present  time  for  positions  which  we  are  are  asked  to  fill. 
Fred  Dick,  Mf^r.,  F1543  Glenarm  St.,  Denvbr  Colo. 

Tbe  Midland  Scbool  Teacbers'  Agency, 

1.  Win  enroll  only  g^ood  teachers. 

2.  Will  place  these  teachers  in  touch  with  the  best  paying*  positions  in  the  Middle 
SUtes  and  in  the  Great  ^est  and  Northwest.  . 

3\     Will  ably  assist  worthy  teachers  to  deserved  positions. 

4.  Will  not  recommend  a  poor  teacher. 

5.  Will  send  full  particulars  on  request. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  PLANS  TODAY 
IQQSWMIBMMOttaiBIBM 


BREWER 


TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 


ESTA&LI^!1£0  Z2  YEARS  1305  AUDITORIUM  &UILDING 

FtiiiriO^JS  riLLflD.  7.ii}ii  CHICAGO 


ADVERTISBMBNio. 


/orks  for  Teachers 


rhe  Southwestern  Teachers'  Agency 

orks  earnestl}^  and  persistently  for  its  mem- 

ers,  seldom  failing:  to  locate  tnose  who  are 

'repared  to  do  good  work.    It  is  now  in  its 

welfth  year  with  a   constantly   increasing 

jDsiness. 

If  you  want  a  position  now  or  for  the  next 
term,  write  for  full  information  to 

Claude  J.  Bell.  Proprietor, 

NasbTille,  Tenn. 


AN  AGENCY  THAT 
RECOMMENDS... 


Elgin,  111. — I  should  like  to  have  you  recom- 
mend the  best  candidate  you  have  for  a  posi- 
tion in  Manual  Training  in  our  High  School. 
We  will  pay  $1,200  a  year  to  the  right  man. 
^I.  A.  Whitney,  Supt. 

Mechanics  Institute,  Rochester.  N.  Y. — I 
have  been  at  Elgin  looking  over  the  situation. 
I  was  favorably  impressed  with  it,  and  have 
accepted  at  $1,200  a  year.    Sinclair  J.  Work. 

Yours  in  regard  to  Mr.  Work  is  at  hand. 
We  are  pleased  with  .him,  and  I  wish  to  thank 
you  for  the  care  you  took  in  recommending 
him  to  us.  M.  A.  Whitney,  Supt 

State  Normal  School,  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  July 
24,  1905. — Will  you  recommend  a  teacher  for 
the  eighth  grade  who  is  an  expert  and  would 
be  willing  to  accept  a  place  as  critic.  Salary 
to  begin,  $700.  J.  V.  Sturges,  Principal 

August  28,  1905. — I  have  just  engaged  Miss 
Laura  G.  Smith  for  a  position  in  our  model 
school  for  which  you  recommended  her.  I 
believe  that  she  will  prove  satisfactory.  Thank- 
ing you  for  your  recommendation,  I  am, 

J.  V.  Sturges. 

State  Normal  School.  Frostburg,  Md.,  May 
I,'  1905. — I  shall  need  immediately  a  teacher 
of  Art  and  some  other  branches.  What  can 
ydu  do  for  me.  Edmund  D.  Murdaugh. 

(Telegram)  Can  send  immediately  Martha 
Smith,  graudate  Frftdonia  Normal  and  Normal 
Art,  Syracuse  University;  four  years'  exper- 
ience.   Superior  woman.  C.  W.  Bardeen. 

(Telegram)  Tell  Miss  Smith  come  on. 
Telegraph  when  to  expect  her. 

E.  D.  Murdaugh. 

So   far  my  work  in  Frostburg  seems  very 
pleasant.     I   am  quite   sure   I   shall  enjoy   it. 
Thev  are  to  pay  me  at  the  rate  of  $800  a  year. 
Martha  S.  Smith. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR 

THE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  AGENCY 

C.  W.  BARDEEN.  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


A  f*^  ACIITC  ^*>i  ""^^  yw.  ™  irtiL.  m 

I  »J    **toi^^W  liuder,  thfl  old  r*Ua-  1 

I  ^k^F  ble  national  zieim  rv  ^ 

Ttew*  This  |j*irtrgivp8  3riviucirprj' wiMfc 
m\\  tht  JinfiortkDt  iiewiofttie  warld«  atated  cl^arJj  *ik4: 
wlthijut  blu.  It  1«  ilie  ooly  newt  rfvl**  thit  Is  iralj 
((jinprthtfisive,  auti  at  thn  ume  ttm«<  \X  \n  pat  r^dd^ 
or  bulk  V.  Ufivn  you  th*  wnnt  virltliDutibecbj.tr, 
It  I4  A  (itDe  «&T^r  for  All  busr  r^aple,  lu  p\xria»  \i  \m 
bl^h-tontd  boUthy  uid  Ib^iiLnDKL  i\\A%.  j^rotefl  Lugmdiil 
uniKtjMiAllcnirDaftflni.  It  tak^n  |rb«  i>|Lr«  of  ptrlod^caJA 
CMtlniffi-W  ftt^d  l^no.  Try  H  ftod  joa  vciuld  iir4  b» 
Yitboul  Jt  lV>rTii(uty  hme4  \\h  coflC—^l  .oO  pvr  ywmt* 
Addfvu;     |>ATIIFlNI>lf:fl,  WnataosCoiLp  O.  f?^ 


ing  of  Dean  Clark  as  chairman,  Professors 
Breckenridge,  Barton,  HolHster,  and  Dexter. 
Dean  Clark  will  act  as  Director  of  the  session 
this  year,  as  he  has  done  for  some  time,  and 
will  have  charge  of  all  correspondence,  adver- 
tising, and  so  forth.  Professor  Dexter  as 
Dean  will  look  after  the  conduct  and- the  exec- 
utive work  of  the  session  when  it  is  in 
progress. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  committee  in  charges 
to  increase  the  work  of  each  department,  an<iE 
a   much   larger   number   pf  courses      will 
!  given  than  ever  before.    The  departments  rep— ^o 
'  resented  will  be  Art  and  Design,  AstronomiFr^     y. 
Botany,     Chemistry,     Economics,     Educaliom— :^n. 
English,  French,  General  Engineering,  Draw-s^  uy- 
ing,     German,     Greek,     History,     Household  ..C«ld 
Science,  Latin,   Manual  Training,   MathemaV^  .^st- 
ics.  Mechanics,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Phi"  ^  ^\- 
osophy.  Physical  Training,  for  both  men  anr-:«-^nd 
women,     Physics,    Psychology,    Rhetoric,  am— »"  jind 
Zoology. 

A  number  of  prominent  men  from  outsic^  m  -ide 
the   University  have   been   engaged   either  "  to 

conduct  courses  or  to  give  lectures.  AmoiaK'  ^zzDng 
these  latter  are  President  L.  C  Lord,  of  tr  :^^  the 
Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  School ;  Profe^^  "^fes- 
sor  Charles  A.  McMurray,  of  California,  Pen*'-^-  -:iin- 
sylvania:     Professor   Charles    A.   Bennett,  of 

Bradley  Polytechnic  ScHbol,  Peoria,  Illinor  ^^=z:>is; 
Dr.  E.  F.  Henderson,  of  Cambridge,  Mass  -Massa- 
chusetts ;    Professor  F.  T  Baker,  and  others  <^  ■— '». 


GALESBURG'S  NEW  HIGH  SCHOOL •. 

One  of  the  finest  high  school  buildings  in  I  IHUi' 
nois  has  just  been  completed  at  Galesburg  «■ — 3n(f 
was   appropriately  dedicated  on  February  J2. 

State  Superintendent  Alfred  Bayliss  made  ^c 
address.  One  of  the  important  speakers  ^"^as 
William  ITawley  Smith. 

Superintendent  W.  L.  Steele  and  Fnncmgal 
F.   D.  Thompson  have  become  widely  kno'^^ 
for    their   earnest   study   and   careful   exp^rr- 
mental  testing  of  means  and  mcthpds  for  ho/(/- 
ing  more   children   to  a   high  school  course. 
The  success  of  this  scheme  is  very  marked. 
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$2.TS  FOR  $1.50 

\'^^  $1.50 


BIRDS  AND  NATURE 

to  BIRDS  AND  NATURE  PICTURES, 

j^  TREE  ELATES 


|.01  f  LOO 

li.ooj 


In  order  to  introduce  BISDS  AND  HATUHE  to  a  large  number  of  new 
Eiibscriberft,  we  offemix  tnoDt^E  Bubscrlptfoti  and  tbe  following  SO  ptales 
In  full  colore  and  31  Tree  plat«.  Ox E9>  for  only  11. Mf.  Order  for  Bird  and 
Arbor  Day.    t  cents  each  for  IS  or  more  pictures  of  blrdt^^  etc. 


}.1  li«cJ-ht>D{fe(L  WfHXlitflf  kvr 
«>  CMrtJlr>4l.  or  tted  Bird 

1^  Urtbu'lialc 

SI  AmerLrftn  Crov 

K?  Klli:kir 

tl  KvH-tir«ii4Pt«dOrgab«&lc 

if  Wopdlhrmta 
Ub  Cuihlrd 

U  flcsrlet  TnnAver 


No.   H  fluiDinar  Y^lIaw  Bird 
jia  Itflrmit  Thnul* 

im  WMi]  Turkey 

iCt  Fill  Hp^r^aw 

tbl  PoubJe  Y0lloW'Ii«ad«d  P&rroc 

t»]  Ciraj  &ju],rr«l 
tVt  HumniUiirblrili 

Dt  It^ttliarii  lift  re 

OH  CntTimtm  (3ri>Lindh^ 

Sib  Kub Tills  Warbler 


No,  Sift  SjA^^lDlb 

ntH  Liir  of  tbfl  VAiisr 

::»H  lib«t|« 

:w>  A  Mfjuntnln  RlTflr 

naT  Ani«rlc*fi  &«d4Urb 

?ttl  Fruit;  Applfl 

4KI  Buffalo 

f^M  Ui^ideni'Toii'iied  tCla^lftt 

47a  i>oiiia-ilct  Cat 

nib  Ffult.  Pearfl 

AE*  Kiniwbvrrl^B 

Odit  liBiJi  JLlnflrmla  1 


Blrdf  And  Nature.  Tbe  oi3ly  pub^catlon  e^cluslTelj  J 11  list  rated  bj  color  ^pttocograpbj.  Eacb 
number  rontalrm  iblrtj-iwo  paee^of  popular  leitt  and  elglit  Jarjte  plates  io  coIofh  true  to  uattire  of 
birds,  animal*,  flowers,  plants*  fruU a  liisecia,  minerals,  sljcl is,  ilKlieH,  repUles.  etc.  ■*!  would  Hot 
be  without  BIRDS  AND  MATURE  if  it  cost  llO.tO  a  year;— F.  W.  Baiter.  Ogden.  Utali. 

34  PbQto  Bngra V I ns«  ol  Typical  Poectt  Trees'  PrJ  nte d  on  fl  ne  ca rd  b  ^ a rd  Ox  1 3  I n c  b ei.  Each  pla  te 
shows  the  tree,  section  of  thetrunlc  and  spray  of  leaves,  and  It  tbe  bottom  of  each  plate  Is  ^Iren  a 
deacrlptlon  of  tbe  tree.    Tbe^^e  plates  are  beautifully  printed  and  absolutely  perfect  m  detail. 

A.  W.  MUM  FORD  6  COMPANY,  PuWisIiers, 

378  Wibish  AircnK,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


USE    THE 


Big  Four 


WHEN  GOING 

EAST  OR  SOUTH 

ROUTES  VIA  EITHER 

Cleveland  and  Buffalo,  or  Cincinnati, 
^ashlns^ton,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia 
and  New  York. 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION. 

H.  J.  RHEIN,  G.  W.  KINDER, 

G.  P.  &  T.  A.,  Passenger  Agent, 

Cincinnati,  O.  Bloomington,  111. 


A  Winter  Trip  Abroad 

In  60  Hours 

The  Only  Way" 

To 


«1 


CUBA 


BEYOND  THE   SNOW   LINE 

Land  of  perpetual  summer  and 
"luxurious  rest." 

THE     HAVANA     LIMITED 

Via  Chicago  &  Alton.  Mobile  &  Ohio  Route 
Train  de  luxe— oi  club,  library,  bath-room  and 
barber  shop  cars,  dining  car.  Pullman  drawing- 
room  and  Pullman  compartment  sleeping  cars, 
with  sun  parlor  and  observation  platform. 
Leaves  Chicago  every  Friday  at  3  p.  m.  and 
Bloomington  at  5:46  p.  m.  over  the  Chicago  & 
Alton,  and  St.  Louis  at  9:40  p.  m.  over  the  Mobile 
&Ohio.  transferringpassenfersatSp.  m.  Satur- 
day right  at  the  docks  in  Mobile  to  tne  magoiti- 
cent,  twin-screw,  ocean-going  steamer,  "Prince 
George,"  of  the  Munsoa  Line,  which  reaches 
Havana  at  sunrise  Monday  morning— only  00 
hours  out  from  Chicago.  The  fastest  time  via 
the  best  route,  with  an  unequaled  service  all 
the  way  through.     

Round  Trip  Rates  include  berths  and  meals 
on  steamer.  Havana  Limited  service  begins 
Jan.  6.  but  travel  will  be  heavy  and  reservations 
should  be  arranged  for  now. 

For  full  particulars  address, 

George  J.  Charlton, 

G.  P.  A.  Chicago  A  Alton  Railway, 

Chloa^o 
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SCHOOL  AND. HOME  EDUCATION'S 

CLUB   LIST 

Send  In  your  subscription  or  renewal  and  take 
advantage  of  these  low  prices  ior  teclinlcalpapers. 

Scbool  and  Home  Education.  American 

School  Board  Journal  and  Dr.  Harris*     ^o  AA 
Portrait  for 4>^.UU 

School  and  Home  Education  and  Journal        ^  r^e 
of  Education  (Weekly,  Boston)  for   ^•iO 

School  and  Home  Education  and  Educa-        'X  cn 
tional  Review  for O.iJU 

School   and   Home    Education   and   the         |  Qf\ 
Western  Teacher  for Jl  •Ov 

School  and  Home  Education  and  Educa-         '1  O^ 
Jtlon  (New  Subscriptions) 0*£tO 

School  and  Home   Education   and  The        ^  i\f\ 
School  Review  for ^.UVf 

School  and  Home   Education  and  The        9  f\f\ 
Elementary  Teacher  for ^.Uv 

School  and  Home    Education   and  The         |  r^e 
Woman's  Home  Companion l./iJ 

SBNIX  ALL  OBDIRS  TO  THI 

Public -School  Pub.Co. 

BLOOMINCTON.  ILLINOIS 


THE  riACniLLAN 
PBDAOOOICAL    LIBRARY 

16  Volumes  4700  Pages 

and  one  year's  subacriptlon  to 

AMERICAN    EDUCATION 

a  magazine  of  quality  for  teachers  of  all  grades, 
principals  and  superintendents. 

$1.00  Cash    $1.00  Per  Month 

for  eleven  months* 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  Free. 


MONTHS*  TRIAL 
SUBSCRIPTION 


25c 


AHERICAN     EDUCATION 

81   Chapel  St.       Albany,  N.  Y. 


I  The  jfini  has  been  to  give  as  much  freedoTtt 
!  as  possible  and  as  wide  a  range  of  subjecrtjii 
I  as  are  necessar>'  to  provide  thoroughly  edii^r^. 
:  tive  courses  for  pupils  having  different  ai^^^^ 

and  varying  powers  in  the  way  of  intellect vi 3d 
.  development.     The  controllng  influence  in     t:He 

exercise  oi  this  freedom  has  been  an  arous^^ 
I  feeling  of  responsibility,  first  among  the  te^crh- 
;  ers  and  parents,  and  through  these  communi- 
''  cated  to  the  students. 

i  The  high  school  attendance  has  grown  to 
;  large  proportions  as  compared  with  the  tot;aI 
I  school  enrollment.  The  new  building  will  pr-o- 
'  vide  the  facilities  the  school  requires. 


THE  ROTARY. 

Will  furnish  you  just  the  selections  you  need 
each  month  for  your  reading  classes.  Here 
are  some  of  the  selections  in  the  October 
issue:  Birds,  Burroughs;  Isles  of  Greece. 
Byron;  The  American  Flag,  Drake;  Gluck's 
Visitors,  Hawthorne,  Today,  Carlisle;  Lead, 
Kindly  Li^ht,  Newman;  Maize,  the  Nation's 
Emblem,  Thaxter:  Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk; 
The  Kitten  and  the  Falling  Leaves,  Words- 
worth; October's  Party;  How  the  Leaves 
Game  Down;  and  a  dozen  others,  all  care- 
fully graded.  Subscription  price,  50  cents 
a  year.    Single  copies,  5  cents.     Address, 

THE  ROTARY.  Lisbon,  N.  D. 


ILLINOIS  CONFERENCE  OF  MOTHEE^  S. 
A  conference  of  the  Mother's  Congress  \^^^^ 
held  on  February  24,  at  Hull  House,  Chica^^^* 
The  subject  discussed  was  "The  Relation  ®^ 
Parents  to  the  Public  Schools."  Leaders  w^^^^ 
Mrs.     Charles     G.     Bolte    and  Supt.    O.  '^* 

Bright.     The  opportunity  to  visit  Hjill  Hou  "^^ 
and  its  work  was  appreciated  by  all. 


INTERNATIONAL  KINDERGARTEN 
UNION. 

The  thirteenth  annual   meeting  of  the 
ternational  Kindergarten  Union  will  be  fai 
at   Milwaukee,   Wis.,  on  April  3  to  6.     1 
conference  of  training  teachers  and  sup 
ors  on  Tuesday  will  discuss  ways  and 
of    securing    higher   scholarship   and   gcn- 
culture  in  Normal  courses.    Also  the  probl 
of  adjustment  of  kindergarten  department  . 
general   Normal  schools. 

Miss  Bertha  Payne  is  chairman. 

l^he  i>lace  and  function  of  Philosophy  md 
Psychology  in  kindergarten  training  is  one 
subject  for  Tuesday  evening. 

Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick,  director  of  phys/ica/ 
training   in    New   York   City   will   lecture  on 
Wednesday  evening.    Meetings  are  to  be  be/d  . 
in   Pl)rmouth  Church.     The  headquarters  tre 
at  Hotel  Pfister. 


CHANGE  OF  OWNERSHIP. 
A.  S.  Barnes  have  purchased  The  Schoo* 
Journal,  Teachers  Magasine,  Educational 
Foundations,  and  Our  Times,  as  well  as  all 
the  books  and  other  publications  of  The 
United  Publishing  Co.,  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.. 
and  E.  O.  Vaile.  All  communications  should 
hereafter  be  addressed  to  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co., 
Educational  Department,  156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  *  This  transfer  was  made  Febru- 
ary I,  1906.  Here  is  to  long  and  pleasant  re- 
lations with  vou ! 
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An  Educational  Trip — 


To  San  Fran  Cisco  [or  the  N*  E.  A.  CoDTentioii  in  July,  the 
Rock  Island  System  offers  unusual  opportunities  as  regards 
choice  of  routes^  interesting  localities  to  see  and  places  at 
which  to  stop  over  at  no  additional  cost. 

Throuflh  Stated  ard  and  Tourist  Pullman  Steepinif  cars  (rom  Chicago, 
Sl  Lquib  and  Kansas  City  to  both  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco, 
with  dining  car  service  (or  practically  all  meals  over  two  good  routes. 

6||l|4l|A|Y|  R AlltP  ^^^  ^  Paso  through  New  Mexico.  Two  daily  through  trains, 
^^  i%wUlv     carrying  Government  mails.     This  is  the  shortest  route  from 

Missouri  River  and  the  Middle  West  to  Southern  California.  It  is  the  line  o(  lowest 
altitudes — the  "route  o(  least  resistance."  Through  the  tawny  Southwest  country  it  carries 
one  in  an  altitude  where  sun  and  air  rejuvenate  with  marvelous  power.  It  is  an  interesting 
and  picturesque  route. 

Via  Colorado  and  Salt  Lake.    No  charge  for  stop-overs  to  visit  the 
Rocky  Mountain  country  and  to  see  the  Mormon  capital.     On  this 

line  is  the  famous  "  Lucin  Cut-oiF,"  over  which  you  actually  ride  across  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 

This  is  well  named  the  "Scenic  Route,"  for  every  mile  discloses  new  wonders  of  nature 

— across  the  "Backbone  of  the  Continent" 

Excursion  tickets  will  be  on  sale  June  2S  to  Julv  7,  inclusive,  to  both  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  Rate: 
One  fare  plus  $2  (or  round  trip;  (or  example:  $64.50  from  Chicago;  $59.50  from  St.  Louis;  $52  from  Kansas 
City.  Slight  additional  cost  via  Portland.  Ore.,  in  one  direction.  Pinal  return  limit  September  15,  1906. 
Another  and  earlier  cheap  rate  opportunity  oflfered  April  25  to  May  5,  1906,  inclusive,  account  Shriners* 
Session  at  Los  Angeles.  Round-trip  tickets  on  sale  at  rate  o(  one  (are  to  both  Los  Angeles  and  San  Frarcisco. 
Possibly  yoCi  may  be  able  to  go  at  this  time  and  not  later. 

You  need  our  illustrated  and  instruetive  literature  diseripttv*  of  California,  tb«  iatermediate  country  and  our 
routes  and  train  service,  in  plaoninf  your  trip.  It  will  be  promptly  sent  upon  request,'tofother  with  rates 
from  your  home  city.  I  you  will  send  the  names  and  addresses  of  any  friends  whom  you  think  migh  be 
iofluooced  to  make  the  trip,  %/e  will  gladly  send  our  booklets  to  them  also.     Mention  this  ad  when  writing. 

JOHN  SEBASTIAN, 

PaassBver  Traffic  Manac«r,  Rock  klaad  System, 
'  CHICAGO. 
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A  GREAT  EDUCATIONAL  STORY 


STEPHENS 


PHELPS  AND  HIS  TEACHERS,  is  a  pedagogical 
story  in  nine  parts.  The  first  part  tells  of  toe  mis- 
takes Phelps'  teacher  made.unconsciously,  yet  seri- 
ous to  the  growth  of  the  boy.  Just  such  mistakes  as 
are  often  made  by  teachers  without  being  conscious 
of  them.  The  second  part  g^ves  a  sketch  of  his 
career  with  Mane  Anderson,  the. teacher  who  un- 
derstood him,  and  under  whose  instruction  he 
made  great  progress.  The  third  teacher  was  a* 
mixture  of  good  and  bad.  and  all  the  little  shades 
of  cause  and  effect  are  brougot  out  so  the  reader  is 
wonderfully  impressed  with  the  lessons  taught. 
The  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  are  all 
stirring  chapters  on  Phelps'  career  through  the 

f grades.  Hundreds  of  valuable  lessons  are  taught 
n  the  touching  account  of  this  boy's  experience 
with  his  teachers.  The  most  surprising  features  of 
this  little  story  are  the  tremendous  effects  caused 
by  common  mistakes  made  by  Phelps'  teachers, 
mistakes  the  teachers  themselves  were  not  con- 
scious of  making. 

The  aim  of  the  book  is  to  teach  without  preten- 
tion, self-exam inai ion,  the  placipg  of  one's  self  in 
the  other  fellows  place  so  as  to  better  understand 
his  view  point. 

The  book  has  had  a  great  sale.  No  educational 
story  ever  printed  has  had  such  a  reception  from 
teacners.  S::venty-live  thousand  is  the  record  up 
to  date. 

Substantially  bound  in  good  cloth,  printed  on 
good  book  paper,  ];>ostpaid  to  any  address  50c, 
paper  cover  35c 


HAMMONO&  STEPHENS  GO. 

FREMONT.     NEBRASKA. 


Democratic  GoYernment  of  Schools 

By  John  T.  Rat,  Ph.B.,  Principal  John  Crerar 
School,  Chicago,  111. 

Much  interest  is  shown  by  the  teachers  through- 
out tbe  land  in  Principal  Kay's  successful  experi- 
ment for  training  pupils  in  self  control  through  the 
introduction  of  Democratic  Government  of  the 
School.  In  the  little  book  now  published  about  fifty 
pages  are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  need  of 
better  training  in  self  control  and  of  the  aim  that 
is  set  up  for  the  use  of  the  school  as  an  actual 
commu  nity  in  which  each  member  is  responsible  for 
the  resultant  conditions  for  its  work.  Tne  last  half 
of  the  book  explains  the  actual  wor]s  done  in  the 
John  Crerar  School  of  Chicago.  The  following  are 
the  headings  to  the  different  chapters: 

Why  Colleire  Students  are  Lawless. 

Our  5chooU  are  Monarchies. 

Popil  Cooperation  in  GoverniDeDt 

Rational  and  NecesMty  to  Qood  Citizenship, 
niiitary  vs.  Democratic  Qovemment  of  Schools. 
Defects  of  Old  Plan-Need  of  a  New. 
The  Experiment  and  Deductions  Therefrom. 
Rules— John  Crerar  School,  Chicago. 
Results  After  Four  Years'  Experiment. 
Answers  to  Some  Objections. 
Installation  Ceremony  for  Tribunes  and  Citizens. 
Pupil  Co-operation  In  the  High  School  OovernnKnt. 
The  price  of  this  book  neatly  bound  in  flexible 
cloth  is  20c.    Send  to  the  publishers. 

The  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Bloomington,  III. 


WENONA  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

The  announcement  of  the  1906  sessions 
of  this  delightful  combination  of  schools  of 
many  kinds  and  of  a  general  assembly  pro- 
gram is  given  in  an  illustrated  book  of  over 
80  pages. 

In  addition  to  the  assembly  and  summer 
schools  the  Winona  enterprises  include  an 
agriculture  institute  and  a  Park  School  for 
young  women  located  at  Winona  Lake  and  a 
Technical  Institute  at  Indianaplis  and  Bible  In- 
stitute at  New  York  City.  SuperintendeiK 
C.  M.  McDaniel  is  principal  of  the  School  De- 
partments of  the  summer  meetings. 

The  courses  offered  include  almost  crcry 
subject  that  may  be  contributary  to  the  teach- 
ers' work  and  to  general  culture  of  miiKl 
body,  and  soul. 


EDUCATORS! 

Are  5'ou  contemplating  a  trip  to  San  Fru* 
Cisco  in  July?  If  so,  your  most  picturesque 
and  instructive  route  is  via 

The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railsqad. 

This  famous  scenic  highway  traverses  th 
most  wonderful  natural  sight  places  to  bft 
found  in  the  world.  It  offers  two  separate  and 
distinct  routes  across  the  Rocky  Mountain*-- 
one  by  way  of  Colorado  Springs  and  the  Yt3k» 
Peak  Region,  through  the  Royal  Gorge  wd 
over  Tennessee  Pass,  through  the  Eagle  River 
Canon  and  down  the  Canon  of  the  Graikt 
past  Glenwod  Springs  and  on  to  Salt  Lake 
City.  The  other  climbs  Marshall  Pass,  winds 
through  the  Black  Canon  of  the  Gunnison  and 
also  on  to  Salt  Lake  City.  The  Rio  Grande 
Route  affords  immeasurable  advantages  over 
any  other  Trans-Continental  Line  in  as  much 
as  the  Scenic  Wonders  are  located  on  its 
main  line,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  extra 
fares  for  side  trips.  The  tourist  is  granted 
stop-over  privileges  at  any  point  betwceri 
Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City. 

Illustrated  pamphlets  describing  the  trip 
will  be  furnished  free  upon  application  to 

S.  K.  Hooper, 
General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 
Denver,  Colo. 


The  Magazines 


NEW  YORK  CUSTOM  HOUSE. 

There  will  be  a  full  and  generously  illustrated 

I  description  of  "The  New  New  York  Custom 

House"  in  the  March  Century  by  Mr.  Charles 

I  (Ic  Kay.    The  fine  new  structure  now  nearing 
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DZNWIi  AND 
aiQJ  Of^ANDE 
R*A.l  I.  R.  O  A  O 


going  to 

SAN 
FRANCISCO 

To  attend  meeting 
of  the 

N.  E.  A. 

JULY  0-13,  1006 

Should  travel  In  one 
or  both  directions 
by  the 

DENVER  & 
RIOGRANDE 
RAILROADS 

Scenic  Line  of  the  World 


'he  entire  journey,  DENVER  to  SALT  LAKE  CITY  &  OGDEN,  is  through  the 

ROCKY   MOUNTAINS 

ColoradQ  Springs,  Pikes  Peak,  the  Royal  Gorge,  Grand  Canon  of  the 
Arkansas,  Tennessee  Pass,  Eagle  River  Canon,  Canon  of  the  Grand, 
Glenwood  Springs,  Castle  Gate  and  Salt  Lake  City  are  all  located 
on  the  main  line  and  can  be  seen  from  the  car  windows,  and  without 
extra  expense  for  side  trips.  Stopovers  anywhere  on  the  Rio  Grande 
within  transit  and  final  limit. 

PEI-TOP  OBSERmiON  CARS,  SEATS  FREE,  THROUSH  THE  CMOHS  DURINS  THE  SUMMER  MONTHS 

Write  for  Special  N.  E.  A.  Circular  and  illustrated 
descriptive  pamphlets  to 

t.  C.  NICHOL,  General  Agent, 

No.  242  So.  Clark  St.,  S.  K.  HOOPER,  Gen'l  Pass'r  Agt, 

Chicago,  III.  Denver,  Colo. 
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BUNTING  FLAGS 

IN  VIEW  of  the  movement  for  a  more  gfen- 
eral  use  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  especially 
in  connection  with  the  education  of  Amer- 
ican youth,  we  have  made  special  arrange- 
ments to  furnish  best  quality,  all-wool 
buntingf,  sewed  flags  at  the  following  low 
prices: 


5  feet  long    .    . 

.  12.25 

20  feet  long  . 

.  114.50 

3  feet  lonK    .    . 

S.90 

25  feet  long  . 

.    90.0n 
.     24.60 

8  feet  long    . 

300 

28  feet  long  . 

10  feet  long  .     . 

4.25 

30  feet  long  . 

.     27.06 

12  feet  long  .     . 

6.00 

32  feet  long  . 

.     30.00 

14  feet  long  .     . 

&85 

38  feet  long  . 

.     83.60 

16  feet  long  .     . 

.     11.10 

We  can  also  furnish  Bilk  flags  three  feet  long  for 
•0.    Prices  o  n  larger  sizes  on  application. 

Printed  muslin  flags  for  decoration  will  be  fur' 
nished  at  3  cents  a  dozen  and  up.  according  to  size. 

We  have  filled  hundreds  of  orders  for  these  flags 

AMD  BAYI    TIT   TO  LBARN   OF  ANT  CASB  OF  DI8SAT- 
I8FACTJON. 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL  PUBLISHING  CO. 

BLOOMINQTON«  ILL. 


cf)mpletion  stands  op  Bowling  Green,  White- 
hall Street  nd  Battery  Park,  seven  stones 
from  street  to  roof,  with  two  stories  below  the 
street.  Co/ivenient  approaches,  elevators,  sun- 
light, electricity  and  ventilation  will  be  con- 
spicious  features  of  the  new  Custom  House 
as  well  as  notable  architecture  and  sculpture. 


LARGEST  STORE  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Some  of  the  Most  Important  Features  of 
THE  Great  Marshall  Field  Estab- 
lishment. 
In  a  study  published  in  the  March  Every- 
"body's  of  the  late  Marshall  Field  and  the 
commercial  marvels  that  he  wrought,  John 
Dennis,  Jr.,  says  of  the  great  Chicago  store: 
"Here  are  some  of  its  distinctive  features: 
'*lt  is  the  largest  retail  store  in  the  world. 
It  contains  the  largest  and  costliest  collection 
of  fabrics  ever  gathered  under  one  permanent 
roof.  It  contains  the  largest  restaurant  in  the 
world.  It  has  one  salesroom  with  i^SfiOO 
square  feet  of  floor,  the  largest  salesroom 
in  the  world.  It  contains  the  largest 
haberdashery  shop  in  the  wrrld  and  one  of 
the  largest  fur  shops.  The  main  entrance  is 
adorned  with  the  highest  monoliths  in  the 
world  except  those  in  the  temple  of  Karnak. 
It  has  on  its  main  floor  an  aisle  385  feet  long 
and  II  feet  wide,  and  you  can  look  from  one 
end  of  it  to  the  other  past  an  exposition  of 
the  world's  work,  wonderful  and  beautiful 
It  has  the  largest  private  telephone  switch- 
board in  the  world.  It  has  a  branch  of  the 
United  States  post-office  that  annually  trans- 
acts as  much  business  as  the  post-office  ui 
Auburn,  New  York,-  or  the  post-office  in 
Joliet,  Illinois.  It  has  fifty-three  elevators.  It 
has  telephone,  telegraph,  and  cable  offices,  a 
free  information  bureau,  a  reading  room*  * 
rest  room,  and  a  medical   room,  all  for  the 


SUPPLEMENTARY  WORK  IN  GEOGRAPHY. 


SUPPOSE  IZ^ 

movable  silhouettes  of  ^^ 
states  50  times  as  large  ** 
these,  and  a  convenient  way 
to  exhibit  them  on  an  ea*^* 
from  which  they  could  bj 
instantly  and  easily  rtmov^" 
what  would  it  be  worth  to 
you? 

Just  such  is  onr  DIstccted  DH' 
Map  of  U.  S.  In  a  box,  with  ma- 
terial for  easel  surface,  all  com- 
plete, $1.25  prepaid. 

S.Y.GILLANfirCO., 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
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You  are  thinking  of  attending  the  Teachers  Convention 

to  be  held  at  San  Francisco  during  July.    Do 

not  decide  on  the  road  you  will  travel 

until  you  have  investigated  the  - 


U 


yy 


Missouri  Pacific 

^^The  Scenic  Route  of  the  West** 


8 


giving  you  stop-overs 
at  Colorado  Springs,  Denver,  Lead- 
ville,  Glenwood  Springs,  Salt  Lake  City 
and  other  points  of  interest  to  the  student  of  nature 


Exceptionally  low  rates  will  be  offered 
the  teachers  and  their  friends,  and 
through  trains  will  run  via  the  above 
popular  route  from  the  principal  cities 
of  the  union.  Watch  this  space  for 
further  information  and  rates,  or  address 


Mr.  Ellis  Firnswoftli,  D.  P.  A.,  Mo.  Pic.  Ry.. 
i86  Cltrk  Street.  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 
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The  Line  Thro  the  Heart  of  the  Rockies 

Go  to  California 


thro  Colorado 


VIA  THE 


Colorado  Midland 
Railway 

and  enjoy  a  pan  a  ram  a  of  Mountajn  Scenery, 
unsurpassed.  Special  low  rates  and  liberal 
stopovers  for  the  N.  H.  A.  Meeting  at  5an 
Francisco. 

Let  us  send  you  book  of  particulars* 


H.  W.  JACKSON,  General  Agent,  CHICAGO 


use  of  its  visitors.  It  is  furnished  throiighout 
in  mahogony.  It  has  agents  and  buyers 
around  the  world;  it  has  the  best  products  of 
its  looms.  It  has  more  than  7,000  employees. 
It  has  forty-five  great  show-windows,  each 
containing  an  exhibit  arranged  upon  the  Jines 
of  the  art  nouvcau.  It  is  visited  every  day  by 
from  100,000  to  250,000  persons ;  en  one  occa- 
sion the  visitors  numbered  nearly  450,000,  and 
once  100,000  children  came  to  it.  The  restau- 
rant seats  2,000  at  once  and  daily  serves 
luncheon  to  about  5.000."' 


A  RIDDLE  RHYME. 
From  the  February  St.  Nicholas. 
I  had  a   saucy  servant, 

And  his  name  was  Silver  Jim, 
He    hadn't    any   body, 

And  he  hadn't  any  limb. 
He  had  a  little  arm. 

And  he  had  a  little  wrist, 
And  little  pointed  fingers, 

That  couldn't  make  a  fist. 

He  brought  me  new  potatoes. 

And  every  kind  of  meat. 
And  all  the  diflFeront  sorts  of  pies, 

That  any  one  could    eat. 
But  all  the  time  I  had  him, 

A  dozen  years.  I  think, 
77;e  saiicy  little  rascal 

Would  never  fetch   a   drink. 


Some  Club  OfferfS. 


COMBINATION  OF  THREE  MAGAZINES. 

School  and  Home  Education 

witn                                                               price.  -^prict. 

SuccesH  and  World^s  Work. $5.25  ^SM 

Success  hnd  Outlook  (new) 5.26  ^^ 

Success  arid  Independent 4.26  ^-^ 

Success  and  Harper^s  Magazine.  6.25  ^•W 

Success  and  Harper^s  Bazar.. . .  8.25  2.40 

Success  and  Garden  Magazine. .  8.25  2J0 

Success  and  Good  Housekeeping,  3.76  2.S0 


Send  all  orders  to 


SCHOOL  AND  HOME  EOUGATION 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 
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EDUCATIONAL   SURVEY. 


The  attendance  at 
vllle  Louisville  was  very 
!  large,      perhaps     the 

udents  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  department, 
ram  was  excellent,  and  was 
It  as  printed  to  the  letter,  and 
I  the  minute.  President  Carr 
nigh  the  contagion  of  his  own 
m  which  at  times  touched  the 
of  the  old  fashioned  camp- 
pics  for  discussion  on  the  gen- 
jam  included  some  of  the 
icult  matters  which  superin- 
lave  to  meet.  Not  all  of  them 
'  to  these  programs.  Some 
1  discussed  several  times,  and 

to  be  taken  up  many  more 
experience  brings  new  oppor- 
or  profitable  consideration. 

topic  was  that  assigned  to  the 
sion — Moral  and  Religious 
n. 

r.  A.  Mott's  paper  is  printed 
)art  in  this  journal.  Superin- 
should  read  it  and  bring  it  to 
tion  of  members  of  their 
>ards,  for  it  shows  the  oppor- 
vvhich  may  be  secured  by  a 
justment  of  the  details  of  the 
stem. 

^V.  O.  Thompson,  of  Ohio 
:y,  followed  with  an  inspiring 
n  tlie  effect  of  moral  education 


upon  the  civic  life  of  the  community. 
This  is  a  paper  that  superintendents 
will  wish  to  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
teachers  for  its  encouraging  influence. 
The  teacher  carries  his  own  ideals  of 
conduct  with  him  into  the  school  room, 
and  our  schools  are  fortunate  in  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  teachers  come 
from  the  best  class,  sometimes  called 
middle  class,  and  undoubtedly  bring 
with  them  the  best  ideals  of  the  Amer- 
ican homes  and  of  society.  Regard  for 
honesty  grows  with  that  increasing 
love  of  truth  cultivated  by  all  efforts 
toward  true  scholarship.  The  teacher 
deficient  in  the  scholarship  adequate  to 
her  work  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  secur- 
ing one  of  the  greatest  influences  of 
the  school  toward  moral  education. 
President  Thompson  also  pointed  out- 
the  opportunity  which  the  best  schools 
give  for  developing  the  power  in  their 
pupils  to  determine  their  own  conduct 
by  requiring  them  to  take  part  in  di- 
recting school  life. 

The  effect  of  the  schools  with  such 
teachers  and  such  practice  of  study  and 
discipline  for  scholarsliip  and  the  power 
of  initiative  in  the  choice  of  standards 
of  thought  and  action  will  make  de- 
mocracy possible. 

The  discussion  of  the  topic  for  the 
morning  was  energetic,  but  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  s(X)n  became  a  discus- 
sion of  the  discussers  rather  than  of 
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the  papers  themselves.  Superintendent 
Greenwood  and  Henry  Sabin  injected 
the  question  of  corporal  punishment, 
and  were  ably  answered  by  Superin- 
tendent Simkins,  of  Newark,  Ohio,  and 
James  L.  Hughes. 

Supt.  Wmi  J.  Shearer  opened  the 
discussion  and  added  several  sugges- 
tions as  to  methods  for  attaining  the 
end  sought  in  connection  with  the 
teaching  of  science  and  other  subjects, 
and  of  didactic  instruction  which 
should  appeal  to  the  conscience. 

'  SEX    IN    EDUCATION. 

The  program  of  Tuesday  afternoon 
discussed  school  work  from  the  sex 
standpoint;  It  is  one  of  a  few  ques- 
tions that  as  yet  generally  call  forth  an 
expression  of  prejudices.  Frequent  dis- 
cussion along  practical  and  scientific 
grounds  is  the  only  remedy  for  that  at- 
titude. 

Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Hyre,  member  of  the 
school  board  of  Cleveland,  discussed 
woman's  part  in  the  administration  of 
public  schools.  Not  all  of  her  talk  was 
to  the  point,  but  where    it  was,  it  was 

.  sound.  Among  candidates  equal  in 
other  ways  in  their  qualifications  for 
the  school  board  duties,  it  is  better  if 
one  member  is  a  woman. 

The  discussion  of  the  education 
suited  to  boys,  and  that  suited  to  girls, 
bnnight  out  two  of  the  most  interesting 
l)apers  of  the  meeting.  Those  cities 
that  now  have  Separate  high  schools 
ioY  the  boys  and  girls  seem  well  satis- 
fied. Teachers  in  the  co-educationa! 
high  schools  are  in  many  cases  object- 
ing to  this  condition  on  the  ground 
that  the  best  educational  results  for 
boys  can  not  be  secured  in  a  curriculum 

ndjtistcd  to  the  needs  of  girls.     The 


papers  of  Prin.  ReJben  Post  Halleck 
and  of  Miss  Anna  T.  Hamilton  were 
admirable  expositions  of  the  two  kinds 
of  instruction.    Mr.  Halleck  knows  the 
psycholog>'  of  the  boy's  attitude,  and 
set  it  forth  clearly.    It  is  boy  nature  to^ 
fight  for  what  api>eals  to  him  as  righta 
and  justice.     The  boy  also  has  an  in— 
stinct  for  fair  play  which  leads  him  tc* 
protect  the  weak.     This  spirit  of  ten^- 
derness  needs  to  be  cultivated^  and  hi£^ 
aggressive  instincts  need  to  be  properlP" 
trained.       Honest  rivalry     with  oth^ 
boys  is  to  be  encouraged.    The  care  » 

some  domestic  animal  is  a  good  infl 

ence  for  boys.    Out  of  door  play,  su_ 
able  literature,  special  management        < 
the   recitation,   in   certain   subjects        j 
least,  are  some  things  that  need  to        l 
different  in  an  education  of  boys. 

Miss  Hamilton  pointed  out  some       o 
the     psychological     characteristics         o 
girls,  though  she    did  not    enlarge       oi 
that  side  of  her  subject.    Girls  are  l— aat 
ural  partisans.       This     requires  ni^  on 
careful  instruction  for  intelligent  ^zziti- 
zenship.       Aesthetic     studies    are        of 
greater  interest  to  girls,  and  they  n.<e(I 
especial     encouragement     in     physical 
training,  out  door  exercise,  and  instnic- 
tion  in  domestic  science.     Miss  Ha.mil- 
ton  deprecated  the  lack  of  woman    he- 
roes in  literature  suited  to  school  vsc. 

PROK.  SIMON  NEWCOMB. 

The  Tuesday  evening  session  proved 
to  be  the  least  valuable  of  any,  thougli 
it  was  attractive  and  entertaining.  The 
personality  of  Prof.  Simon  Newcomh 
was  a  sufficient  attraction  to  satisfy  the 
large  audience.  His  paper  on  a  plan 
for  teaching  arithmetic  was  for  most  of 
his  audience  the  delightfully  naive  talk 
of  a  thoroughly  trained  scientific  mind 
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ig,  on  the  theoretical  side,  with  a 
ice  of  which  he  knew  nothing 
:  the  way  it  is  now  done  in  the 
)ls*.  Much  of  his  theory  of  visible 
metic  has  long  been  incorporated 
hool  work,  some  has  been  shown 
;  not  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
ler  education.  His  paper  may 
!  a  re-examination  of  some  points 
e  process  of  arithmetic  teaching, 
litor  O..  T.  Corson,  the  •  other 
:er  on  the  evening  program,  came 
e  foregone  conclusion,  with  refer- 
to  the  superintendent's  authority 
:he  teacher's  freedom,  that  the  du- 
)f  the  one  must  be  exercised  wMth 
lathy  for  the  teacher,  and  of  the 
•  with  loyalty  to  the  superintend- 
Much  of  his  address,  however, 
constructed  on  the  plan  of  the 
I  entertainment  addresses  given  at 
itauquas  and  lecture  associations, 
onciseness  and  logical  progression 
sacrificed  to  the  rhetorical  possi- 
es  .  of  constructing  paragraphs 
nd  striking  or  witty  sentences,  and 
ime  cases  a  mere  Icger  dc  main  use 
ords,  as  when  he  took  a  paragraph 
ork  in  the  quotation  that  '*teach 
vas  hard  work  wlien  you  had  forty 
and  boys,  the  forty  of  whom  did 
let  as  one,  l^ut  each  of  whom  acted 
forty." 

THE  C.RAMMAR  GRADES. 

'ednesday  morning's  program  was 
erned  \\\i\\  the  soul  of  supervision 
er  than  with  the  external  manipu- 
n.  Some  superintendents  are  so 
ossed  with  their  specialized  duties 
3  no  longer  find  interest  or  value 
lemselves  in  the  actual  point  of  con- 
of  teacher  and  pupil  in  the  educa- 
al  process.       Such  superintendents 


did  not  find  this  session  valuable.  To 
others,  it  seemed  the  most  valuabte  of 
all.  Prof.  F.  M.  McMurry,  in  his  sug- 
gestions for  the  improvement  of  the 
study  period,  held  the  attention  of  the 
audience  directly  on  this  point  of  con- 
tact. The  first  purpose  of  the  recitation 
as  w^ell  as  of  all  school  work  must  be 
power  to ^ think — to  gain  knowledge  by 
self-directed  study  and  other  activities 
of  investigation.  Mr.  McMurry 
clearly  discovered  a  number  of  the 
steps  in  the  process  of  teaching  the 
children  how  to  study.  It  is  a  much 
more  difficult  art  than  may  be  sup- 
posed. To  know  how  to  question  an 
authority  on  a  subject  unknow^n  to  the 
questioner,  in  a  way  to  make  the  an- 
swers hold  just  the  information  needed, 
requires  more  training  of  mind  than 
the  teacher  needs  to  become  a  good 
questioner  for  the  purpose  of  discover- 
ing what  the  children  know  or  can 
think.  It  is  the  exceptional  individual 
who  is  able  to  teach  himself  entirely, 
even  with  free  access  to  sufficient  au- 
thorities. 

Such  would  be  the  slow  process  of 
nature.  The  school  is  established  not 
simply  Xo  enable  children  to  gain  the 
same  knowledge  in  an  easier  way,  but 
to  help  them  to  acquire  in  less  time  the 
same  ix)wer  for  thought  and  action 
which  self  education  would  give. 
Teachers  must  lead  children  to  take 
the  initiative  more  and  more  in  the  full 
mastery  of  the  thought  of  a  lesson; 
keep  still  and  encourage  the  children  to 
talk  the  thing  out  in  all  its  phases; 
use  many  recitation  periods  for  the 
purpose  of  letting  the  pupils  master  or 
study  the  lesson  under  their  own  ini- 
tiative. Power  to  think  is  the  real  aim 
of  this  work.    It  means  that  the  points 
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as  they  are  gathered  in,  one 

ier,  must  be  held  in  mind  and 

and    organized    so  that  the 

be  grouped  with  reference 

iportant  ideas  involved.     The 

should  make  marginal  notes 

texts,  distinguishing  the  differ- 

its  made,  verify  or  improve  the 

iphing,  mark  the  Relative  value 

erent  facts  and  passages.     This 

lead  to  a  power  to  supplement 

their  own  experience  or  knowl- 

the  thought  of  the  author.     Su- 

tendents  may    well    consider  the 

of  a  place  for  such  work  on  the 

y  school  progfram. 

*r6f.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh  followed 
.  McMurry  with  a  talk  on  modifica- 
ns  of  the  grammar  school  course  of 
jdy.  This  was  one  of  the  entertain- 
lent  exercises  in  which  many  words 
ell  rounded  into  paragraphs  clothed 
few  excellent  thoughts.  There  was 
D  attempt  to  describe  an  actual  modi- 
^d  school  course  or  to  explain  the 
eps  in  detail  by  which  it  is  to  be 
rought  about.  The  address  was  too 
ill  of  such  sentences  as — "We  are  in- 
>xicated  with  the  alluring  wine  of 
ducation  for  practical  life'  " — "No 
:hool  is  efficient  that  fails  to  stimulate 
ght  conduct — to  neglect  its  achieve- 
lent  is  treason  to  the  child  and  to  the 
ate,"  and  "In  the  last  analysis  the 
acher  is  the  course  of  study."  A 
?tter  reason  was  given  by  Supt.  Mott 
)r  giving  to  the  grammar  school  a 
istinct  organization  in  the  system  than 
►r.  Brumbaugh's  argument  on  the 
isis  of  the  present  compulsory  at- 
indance  age. 

Pres.  L.  H.  Jones  brought  the  audi- 
ice  back  to  close  thinking  in  a  gentle 
//  insistent  way.    He  opened  his  prac- 


tical discussion  of  the  problem  oi  u^c 
ter  supervision  of  the  grammar  school 
with  an  illuminating  story  on  growing 
potatoes  planted  in  the  light,:  or  per- 
haps it  was  the  dark,  of  the  moon. 

Broad  and  deep  culture  is  an  essen- 
tial in  a  supervisor  who  is  really  to  in- 
fluence and  better  the  work  of  the 
grammar  grades.  We  can  not  depend 
on  the  experience  of  teachers,  experi- 
ence does  not  always  improve  them. 

In  the  discussion    of  the    morning  & 
papers,  Supt.  C.  M.  Jordan    opened  by 
breaking  new   ground,  and  declaring 
the  vital  point  had  not  been  touched, 
■  He  wanted  the  eight  grades  to  fit  for 
life.    He  wanted  teachers  in  the  gram- 
mar grades  who  knew  life  as  the  chil- 
dren would  have  to  meet  it  after  leav- 
ing school;    those     who    could  warn 
them  against     its     temptations.       He 
wanted  the  same  teachers  to  stay  with 
children   through  two  g^rades.     Supt 
Jordan  did  not  believe     that  children 
should  be  forced  into  the  high  school 
He  asserted  that  all     superintendent 
knew  that  twenty-five  per  cent  of  tl 
pupils  in  the  high  school  had  no  bU' 
ness  there. 

Supt.  Calvin  N.  Kendall  connec 
the  discussion     with  the     papers, 
gave   several   additional   reasons 
the  ideal  of  power  should  supplair 
ideal  of  information.     Civics  mu 
better  taught  on  this  basis,  scicr 
taught  that  application  could  be 
to  industries  in  the  neighborhood 
the  essential  work  of  the  school  r 
power  to  master    the  book    a^ 
teacher  has  disappeared..    Tea* 
the  grammer  school  must  be 
enced,  but  must  be  growing 
women. 

Superintendent  Pearse,  of  W 
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time  at  the  close  to  protest  against 
ordan's  assertion  that  twenty-five 
nt  of  the  high  school  pupils  had  no 
ess  there.  He  thought  if  that  was 
ise  in  any  school,  something  was 
J  with  that  school. 

ING  THE  INCORRIOIBI^E  CHILD. 

e  greatest  session  of  the  meeting 
eld  on  Wednesday  evening.  Hu- 
tiature  overflows  with  sympathy 
e  unfortunate  and  with  honor  for 
who  successfully  devote  their 
:o  helping  the  needy  whether  it  be 
:>{  mind  and  spirit,  or  of  body. 
>s  Julia  Richman,  Dist.  Supt.  of 
York  City,  talked  for  an  hour  and 
"ter,  on  her  work  of  saving  the  in- 
:ible  child,  to  a  closely  attentive 
ice  of  some  twelve  hundred.  A 
.1  change  of  attitude  toward  this 
)f  their  work  is  rapidly  taking 
among  superintendents  and 
Ts.  **Compulsory  truancy" — a 
once  almost  universally  connived 
,  it  may  be  hoped,  a  thing  of  the 

To  avoid  this,  however,  means 
arming  of  special  classes  and,  in 
of  much  size,  of  special  schools 
teachers  fitted  for  the  particular 
required;  more  than  this,  it 
;  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  every 
:r  in  the  force.  To  meet  the  first 
oms  of  incorrigibility  in  any 
is  the  only  right  way.  Teachers 
►ecause  of  temperamental  defects, 
ience  and  unreasonableness,  can 
arn  to  meet  incipient  lawlessness 
i^ay  to  help  cure  it,  must  be  re- 
1  or  transferred  to  schools  having 
:h  children, 
saiy  that  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey, 

Denver  juvenile  court,  captured 
dience  is  hardly  true.    They  were 


already  caught,  but  he  held  them  will- 
ing captives  for  another  hour.  No  one 
hearing  him  can  doubt  his  power  over 
children  and  their  parents  and  guard- 
ians, or  anyone  else.  His  plan  includes 
the  punishment  of  the  men  or  women 
responsible  for  the  delinquency  of  any 
children,  and  the  re-generation  of  the 
child  by  directing  liis  activities  into 
honest  and  wholesome  lines  of  effort. 
It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  th^  person- 
ality of  the  man — Judge  Lindsey — is 
the  vital  thing  in  his  work.  The  justjice 
and  righteousness  of  the  principle  in- 
volved in  the  juvenile  court  will  find 
men  everywhere  able  to  administer  it, 
if  superintendents,  teachers,  and  the 
people  Avill  provide  for  its  organization 
and  co-operate. 

A  BASIS  FOR  INCREASE  OF  SALARIES. 

The  two  sessions  on  Thursday  were 
both  good  and  timely.  Promotion  of 
teachers  and  increase  of  salaries  on  a 
better  basis  than  length  of  service  is  a 
problem  vital  to  permanent  irnprove- 
ment  of  teaching.  Supt.  Jas.  H.  Van 
Sickle  lias  di^ussed  this  subject  very 
ably  several  times,  and  always  in  a 
way  to  carry  conviction  of  the  impot 
tance  of  the  questions  raised  and.  need 
of  wise  action  for  the  improvement  of 
piresent  practice.  His  points  in  the 
present  paper  were  mainly  with  refer- 
ence to  increase  of  salaries.  Higher 
salaries  shouH  not  be  given  in  one 
grade  than  another  as  this  requires  that 
teachers  be  transferred,  in  order  to 
reach  the  maximum  salary,  from  work 
in  a  grade  where  they  have  proved  their 
ability  to  a  different  grade  for  which 
their  taste  and  aptitude  might  not 
equally  well  fit  them.  The  greatest  re- 
wards should  be  for  the  teachers  in  any 
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grade  rendering  the  most  valuable  ser- 
vices, and  the  salary  increase  must  be 
fixed  by  an  estimate  of  the  vahie  of  tlie 
services  rendered  by  the  teacher. 

Examinations  are  for  several  pur- 
poses. First  they  have  a  great  nega- 
tive value  as  they  will  show  weakness 
that  may  not  have  been  susi)ected.  A 
positive  value  is  in  the  opportunity  to 
show  growth.  In  Baltimore  the  first 
promotional  examination  may  be  taken 
after  three  years'  service.  It  is  a  test 
of  the  correct  and  efficient  use  of  Eng- 
lish, and  requires  that  the  teacher  have 
something  to  say  and  say  it  in  a  way 
to  make  a  definite  impression. 

The  second  examination  can  be  taken 
after  five  years  iii  the  schools  and  con- 
sists of  a  written  report  of  the  working 
out  of  some  problem  of  teaching,  or  of 
the  study  of  some  particular  group  of 
children,  and  a  defense  of  the  report 
before  a  board  of  examiners.  A  third 
test  may  be  inaugurated  later  covering 
more  directly  the  so-called  cultural 
studies. 

Pres.  David  Felmley's  address  on  the 
next  stq)  in  the  salary  campaign  was  a 
logical  and  well  prepared  paper  demon- 
strating that  the  state  nuist  take  a 
greater  share  in  the  cost  of  public 
schools  and  urging,  as  the  next  step, 
persistent  and  forceful  work  with  state 
legislatures  for  necessary  laws.  In 
the  discussion  of  these  papers  Miss 
Adelaide  S.  Baylor,  superintendent  of 
W'abash,  Ind.,  made  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  talks  of  the  meeting. 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

The  afternoon  discussion  on  indus- 
trial training  was  timely  and  strong. 
O.  J.  Kern,  of  Winnebago  county,  Illi- 
nois,  has  worked  out  this  problem  foi 


the  country  child  by  actual  experience, 
and  to  a  practical  form.    The  problem 
for  the  city  child  is  not  so  easy.     Supi, 
Chas.  H.  Keyes  told  of  some  excellent 
things  accomplished  in  the  Hartford   , 
Conn.,  schools. 

James  Edwin  Addicott,  principal  o^ 
the  Newman  Manual  Training  Schocrr 
of  New  Orleans,  La.,  was  a  refreshin-^ 
personality  well  suited  to  give  the  clo  ^ 
ing  paper  and  leave  a  most  delightf 
impression  of  the  Louisville  meeting. 

.The  officers  elect  are:      Preside^ri, 
Hon.  \V.  W.  StetsoH,  superintendent     ^j 
public  instruction  of  Maine,  Angus ta, 
Me.;    first  vice-president,   Homer    JJ 
Seerley,  president  Iowa  State  Nonnai 
School,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;     second 
vice-president,  R.   H.   Tighe,  superin- 
tendent .of    schools,  Asheville,  N.  C; 
secretary,  J  .H.  Harris,  superintendent 
of  schools,  Pontiac,  Mich.;    and  Chi- 
cago is  the  next  i)lace  of  meeting. 

G.  A.  B. 


The  Herbert 
Society. 


The  purix)se  of  this 
society  is  the  scientific 
study  of  education. 
There  is,  at  present, 
no  clearly  defined  notion  of  what  con- 
stitutes a  scientific  study  of  education. 
Herbart  pursued  his  investigations  in 
a  scientific  spirit,  but  his  study  did  not 
result  in  a  science  of  education  that 
wa»  satisfactory  to  the  spirit  of  man. 
T^he  society  has  sought  to  work  in  his 
spirit  and  it  gave  his  name  to  the  soci- 
ety for  this  reason.  The  management 
has  l)een  tinkering  too  much  with  the 
name  latterly.  **Herbart  Society**  is 
a  better  name  now  than  it  was  when  tlie 
society  was  first  organized.  But  what 
education  is  interested  in  is  that  there 
be  a  bodv  of  men  and  women  who  keep 
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tently  at  work  to  discover  and 
Jate  a  science  of  education  in 
Tge  meaning  of  the  wprd  "Sci- 
This  science  has  suffered  griev- 
in  the  hands  of  its  friends  who 
undertaken  to  reveal  it  by  pro- 
of investigation  carried  on  in  the 
:al  laboratory.  As  if  the  mind 
creates  these  laboratory  pro- 
and  products  is  to  look  to  them 
5  explanation  of  itself. 
;  fundamental  obstacle  to  the 
uction  of  a  science  of  education 
which  the  thoughtful  mind  will 
atisfied,  has  been  a  materialistic 
lechanical  view  of  the  world  and 
2.  Such  an  one  is  the  so-called 
ian  view,  .though  it  has  been  long 
moved  from  the  life  and  teachings 
isus  of  Nazareth,,  the  historic 
er  of  Christianity.  The  real  au- 
-of  that  bo<ly  of  doctrine,  called 
tianity,  seem  to  have  been  the 
physical  theologians  of  the  fourth 
•y,  educated  in  Platonic  philoso- 
ivho  were  convened  for  that  pur- 
)y  the  Roman  Emperor  Constan^ 

satisfactory  basis  for  a  scientific 
ne  of  education  could  not  be 
d  for  from  such  a  source.  Nor 
natural  science  give  much  aid  so 
as  natural  science  itself  rested 
two  supports — inert  matter  and 
loving  energy.  Nothing  could 
from  such  a  source  but  mechan- 
But  when  the  evolution  of  physi- 
ience  had  revealed  the  fact  that 
matter  itself  w^as  self-active  en- 
then  it  became  apparent  that  the 
rse  was  really  a  uni-vtrst  of  free 
,  and  not  dead  matter;  and  that 
utlines  of  a  science  of  education 
:  be  discovered  and  formulated. 


It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  time 
has  fully  arrived  when  a  body  of  able 
and  earnest  students  of  education 
should  unite  to  spy  out  the  land, 
and  seek  to  determine  the  direction,  if 
not  the  specific  route,  by  which  the  cre- 
ative process  of  the  world  is  to  be  more 
fully  realized  through  an  education  of 
the  children  which  conforms  to  the  pro- 
cess of  the  evolution  of  the  world. 

Here  seems  to  be  a  specific  work  of 
the  Herbart  Society  for  some  years  to 
come.  In  the  light  of  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  as  a  description  of  the  process 
of  creation,  what  is  the  most  reason- 
able view  of  God,  Nature  and  Man? 
In  other  words,  what  view  of  the 
world  is  most  in  accord  with  the  mod- 
ern revelations  of  Science  and  History  ? 
The  next  important  question  is,  What 
is  the  educational  theory  and  method 
which  this  new  view  of  the  world  sug- 
gests, in  so  far  as  it  differs  from  what 
is  known  as  the  "old  education?" 

Supose  we  shall  re-affirm  the  old 
doctrine  that  "The  chief  end  of  man  is 
to  glorify  God  and  enjoy  him"— and 
we  will  hardly  fail  of  that  conclusion — 
what  is  the  function  of  the  school  in 
the  attainment  of  this  purpose?  The 
conclusions  which  are  seen  as  through 
a  glass  darkly,  at  the  end  of  the  long 
vistas  which  the  imagination  creates 
along  the  lines  leading  from  school, 
church,  state,  etc.,  to  their  one  common 
goal,  kindle  in  the  heart  of  the  be- 
holder an  enthusiasm  which  compels 
him  to  do  his  part  in  promoting  that 
final  consummation  toward  which  the 
whole  creation  moves. 

The  new  view  of  the  world  is  no 
more  a  moral  or  an  intellectual,  than  it 
is  a  religious  view.  In  fact  we  shall 
see  the  lion  of  religion  and  the  lamb  of 
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science  led  by  tlie  little  child  who  shall 
command  their  service  at  every  step  of 
his  progress.  The  old  education  sepa- 
rated the  church  from  the  state,  and  re- 
ligion from  the  free  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge, but  in  the  day  now  breaking. 
Truth  and  Righteousness,  and  Love 
will  be  the  divine  trinity,  and  there  will 
be  no  schism  between  them  which  com- 
pels us  to  educate  the  child  in  sections. 


The  meeting  of  the  Herbart  Society 
at  Louisville  \vas  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  suggestive  since  its  organi- 
zation. The  subject,  teaching  of  Eng- 
lish in  Elementary  and  High  Schools, 
was  one  of  universal  interest  and- the 
treatment  of  it  by  those  who  engaged 
in  the  discussion  was  unique  in  some 
respects.  The  statement  will  not  be 
controverted  that  no  discussion  of  any 
subject  in  any  department  of  N.E.A. 
has  been  maintained  during  a  two 
hours'  session  upon  a  higher  level  than 
was  this.  Some  of  the  ablest  educa- 
tional thinkers  in  the  country  were 
among  the  speakers,  and  the  time  was 
too  short  to  permit  all  to  contribute  who 
desired  to  do  so.  The  discussion  fol- 
lowed along  the  line  of  the  monograph 
in  the  year-book,  but  the  interest 
seemed  to  center  especially  in  the  de- 
mand of  the  monograph  that  the 
teacher  of  English  shall  have  a  clear 
and  rational  *'view  of  the  world"  upon 
which  his  aims  and  methods  rest.  Oi: 
another  page  will  be  found  a  brief 
summary  of  the  leading  contentions  in 
the  monograph. 

It  seems  as  if  this  year-book  and  the 
discussion  of  it  have  blazed  the  \vay  for 
a  connected  series  of  studies  pursued 
from  year  to  year  (as  suggested  above) 
uhich  shall  interest  the  best  thinkers 


and  workers  in  the  profession.     Cer- 
tainly the  Society  has  an  open  field  in 
which  to  run  its  lines  of  research.   The 
question  is  whether  these   lines  shalV 
converge  toward  an  articulated  body- 
of  thought  which  shall  be  of  the  nature 
of  a  science  or  shall  they  diverge  in  pur- 
suit  of  additional  material  for  such 
science.     They   have   been   doing   tt^ 
latter    since    the    organization  of  tl^^ 
Society. 


The  Cleveland,  Ohi.. 
The  Cleveland  elementary  schoo  -  1 
CommlMlon.         i^^^^  j^^j  ^^  investi^^^ 

tion  by  a  local  "Comm 
mission."     The  chairman  of  the  co-xti- 
mission  w^as  Elroy  M.  Avery  who  wras 
at  one  time  closely  related  to  the  Cle  ^ve- 
land  Normal  School.    Since  that,  he  Inas 
been  in  electricity  and  other  things,  SLnd 
is  now  in  control  of -the  Plain  Dealer, 
and  is  reported  to  be  the  directing  influ- 
ence of  the  editorials  of  the  Clevel  ^od 
Leader  on  educational  matters.    So   the 
Cleveland    papers    seem  to  be    closed 
against  all  but  the  makers  of  this  inves- 
tigation.   This  report  reveals  to  the  ec- 
perienced  school  master  in  its  praises, 
its  criticisms,  and  its  "profound  sense 
of  duty  to  the  people,"  a  desire  to  prove 
something.     Mr.  Avery  has  very  de 
cided  opinions  on  many  subjects. 

The  writer  lays  claim  to  some  ability 
to  knowing  wliat  children  can  learn  in 
school,  what  are  their  limitations  in 
making  manifest  their  knowedge  in  an 
unfamiliar  environment  of  words  and 
ideas,  and  how  impossible  and  undesir- 
able it  is  that  children  in  elertientary 
schools  should  be  able  to  fully  compre- 
hend and  answer  correctly  most  "exam- 
ination questions"  under  such  peculiar 
conditions,  or     even  under     favorable 
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ions.  Whatever  is  unfamiliar 
s  feelings  that  cloud  the  intellect, 
illy  if  there  is  any  anxiety  or 
of  failure.  The  wise  investigator 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
few  of  the  failures  noted  in  this 
are  no  unfavorable  criticisms 
:he  instruction,  and  some  of  the 
:s  to  answer  correctly  are  com- 
tiohs  of  it. 

Avery  must  know  from  his  ob- 
;on  that  children  think  very  feebly 
x)l  subjects,  except  along  beaten 
He  knows,  too,  tliat  to  limit  the 
n  school  to  thinking  or  doing  a 
lings  uiltil  he  has  them  always 
p,"  is  to  arrest  his  development 
other  lines.  Three  R  schools 
:hree  R  men  and  women,  or  tend 
>o.  From  an  experience  of  more 
ifty  years  in  studying  children 
sting  their  power  to  go  alone  in 
studies,  it  is  the  writer's  convic- 
lat  the  published  reports  of  the 
lade  by  this  commission  do  not 
neflficient  instruction.  If  the  per- 
f  correct  answ^ers  were  much 
it  would  be  evidence  that  too 
energy  had  been  given  to  secur- 
:pert  skill  by  uneducative  drill, 
3  little  to  the  development  of  the 
)f  the  children.  High  per  cents 
[Tiere  mechanical  expertness,  in 
n's  schools,  is  evidence  of  poor 

1  equal  number  of  intelligent  men 
Dmen  in  Cleveland,  of  relatively 
ne  rank  in  society  as  these  chil- 
hould  undertake  to  answer  these 
►ns  in  the  same  time  and  under 
conditions,  they  would  not  have 
3  well,  certainly  not  better — that 
ter  reaching  maturity  and  with 


half  a  life  time  of  experience  behind 
them. 

Take,  for  example,  that  memoran- 
dum of  goods  bought  from  Armitage  by 
Clifton.  Would  more  than  fifty-seven 
of  any  group  of  144  average  citizens, 
not  in  business  pursuits,  have  gotten  the 
correct  answer  in  the  same  time  and 
under  like  conditions  ?  That  fifty-seven 
of  the  children,  many  of  whom  had  not 
\vorked  a  similar  problem  for  years,  did 
get  the  correct  result,  seems  quite  re- 
markable. 

And  the  spelling — a  list  of  fifty 
words  with  scarcely  an  easy  one  in  the 
list.  Mr.  Avery  knew  that,  and  he 
showed  his  skill  in  selecting  hard  words 
that  would  seem  to  be  easy.  There  is 
a  liability  to  go  wrong  in  nearly  every 
one  .of  them.  What  I  mean  is  that  a 
practiced  speller  has  to  think  in  spell- 
ing them,  while  most  words  that  he 
writes  spell  themselves  as  he  proceeds. 
There  may  be  a  half  dozen  in  this  list 
of  which  this  is  not  true. 

The  writer  knows  from  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  first  draft  of  compo- 
sitions shown  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair — 
which  were  sent  just  as  they  were  writ- 
ten down  by  the  pupils,  and  every  mem- 
ber of  the  class  w^as  represented  —  he 
knows  that  they  were  excellent,  when 
judged  by  the  essentials  of  an  extem- 
poraneous composition.  Bad  spelling? 
Some.  Bad  punctuation  and  capitals? 
Yes,  some ;  but  compositions  that  made 
a  school-master's  heart  glad,  for  he  saw 
a  personal  initiative  in  them  that  only 
good  teaching  in  the  grade  and  the 
grades  below  could  develop. 

When  will  people  learn  to  look  for 
the  educative  things  in  a  school;  those 
that  make  for  power  ?  This  plea  is  made 
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not  because  the  school  master  loves 
mechanism  less,  but  that  he  loves  per- 
sonal initiative — growth  in  power — 
more.  Mechanism  is  imitation:  power 
(Creates.  Mechanism  follows  a  leader: 
power  thinks  for  itself. 

Cleveland  has  achieved  the  reputa- 
tion of  working  in  its  schools  to  open 
up  a  way  of  life  to  the  children.  If  the 
spirit  of  this  committee's  report  is  fol- 
lowed the  schools  will  henceforth  limit 
themselves  to  drilling  upon  the  mechan- 
ics of  life  and  of  knowledge.  The  soul 
of  the  child  is  a  self-active  energy.  Is 
the  school  to  continue  to  cripple  its 
growth  by  chaining  it  to  the  tread-mill 
of  drill  upon  the  forms,  the  mere  shell 
of  things  ?  Attend  primarily  to  the*  ed- 
ucation of  the  soul,  and  see  to  it  at  the 
same  time- that  the  forms  in  which  life 
utters  itself  are  mastered  as  they  are 
needed  for  the  soul's  expression  of  it- 
self. This  is  nature's  route  to  the  mas- 
tery of  forms.  Modern  education  ap- 
preciates the  value  of  correct  forms,  but 
it  proposes  to  teach  them  in  a  better 
way  than  the  one  implied  in  this  report. 
The  rule  of  the  old  procedure  was 
"First  form  the  mind  and  then  Ml  it.'* 
The  modern  way  would  first  stimulate 
the  grozvth  of  the  soul — Heart,  Head, 
and  Hand  (will) — and  give  it  form  as 
it  grows.  First  the  blade,  then 
the  ear,  '  then  the  full  corn  in 
the  ear.  The  l^est  schools  are 
struggling — somewhat  blindly,  perhaps 
— to  make  this  transition,  and  the  doc- 
trinaires are  mourning  because  some  of 
the  children  spell  convalesce  (a  word 
they  never  use,  perhaps,)  without  the 
*'c'*.  ^'Convalesce"  will  take  care  of  it- 
self as  soon  as  the  child  has  formed  the 


habit  of  consulting  the  dictionar}-  for 
such  information  when  he  feels  the 
need  of  it;  one  such  consultation  will 
fix  it  for  all  time,  provided  the  spirit  of 
the  school  is  what  it  ought  to  be,  but 
what  it  never  will  be  so  long  as  school 
lessons  are  forms  with  little  or  no  mean- 
ing to  the  children. 


To  Simplify 
the  Spelling, 


It  is  undoubtedly  true 
•that  if  the  entire  fif- 
teen   hundred    words 
selected  by  the  philo- 
logical associations  of    America    and 
England  were  spelled  as  recommended 
the  mechanis'm  of  the  English  language 
would  be  improved.     It  seems  to  the 
writer  quite  as  evident  that  if  a  com- 
mon phonic  alphabet  could  be  agreed 
upon  by  our  publishers  of  dictionaries 
to  indicate  the  pronunciation  of  words, 
the  beginning  of  a  reform  in  practice 
would  eventually  follow.       But  it  is 
queer  to  the  verge  of  the  ludicrous  that 
highly  intellectual  gentlemen  will  meet 
together,  from  year  to  year,  at  our  edu- 
cational conventions  and  thresh  over 
the  same  ground  of  the  inconsistencies 
of  our  spelling,  and  suggest  and  re- 
solve upon  new  groups  of  words  that 
may  be  spelled  two     ways     and  each 
spelled  correctly.  Until  these  gentlemen 
conform   to  their  own   resolutions   in 
their  correspondence  and  printed  dis- 
course, the  resolutions  \\\\\  be  of  little 
avail.     Educational  resolutions  are  no 
more  weighty  in  their  influence,  than 
are  those  of  other  conventions.     They 
do  not  always  express  even  the  active 
convictions  of  their  authors.     A  reso- 
lution is  like  a  mirror.    One  sees  him- 
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self  in  it,  but  goes  away  and  straight- 
way forgets  what  manner  of  man  he 
was  when  he  made  it.  The  advice  of 
the  gentlemen  that  the  children  in  the 
schools  be  taught  that  THOROUGH 
may  be  spelled  t-h-o-r-o  or  t-h-o-r- 
o-u-g-h  does  not  seem  any  w^iser  or 
more  practical  than  their  other  sugges- 
tions. They  virtually  advocate  the 
teaching  of  both  spellings,  and  so  anni- 
hilate their  most  telling  argument  for 
simplified  spelling:  viz.,  the  saving  of 
time  and  energy  of  the  child  in  learn- 
ing to  spell. 

But  like  old  Cato  who  closed  every 
speech  in  the  Roman  Senate  with  the 
declaration  that  Carthage  ought  to  be 
*  be  overthrown,  so  the  writer  closes 
every  reference  to  simplified  spelling 
with  the  declaration  that  until  our 
schools  produce  better  results  than  they 
now  do  in  knowledge  and  character 
they  should  leave  this  field  of  the  me- 
chanics of  knowledge  to  other  institu- 
tions of  society.  The  schools  are  slowly 
learning  to  teach  spelling  with  less  loss 
of  energy.  When  we  get  the  child  really 
interested  in  spelling  his  words  right  he 
learns  to  spell  without  conscious  effort. 

Then,  too,  the  eye-minded  child  will 
learn  enough  as  easily  as  cnuf.  The 
writer  is  one  of  the  vast  multitude  who 
never  thinks  of  the  sounds  of  letters  in 
spelling  a  word. 


Purpose  of  a 

Superintendents' 

Convention. 


Perhaps  the  largest 
meeting  of  the  De- 
partment of  Superin- 
tendents of  the  N.E.  A. 
in  its  history  was  held  at  Louisville  on 
the  last  three  days  of  February  and 
March  ist.  The  school  public  and  the 
people  in  general  welcomed  the  visitors 
Avith  the  hospitality  for  which  the  city 


is  noted.  The  headquarters  hotel  left 
nothing  to  be  desired  other  than  more 
room,  but  our  experience  w^as  that 
there  are  good  hotel  accommodations 
in  Louisville  other  than  the  Seelbach 

The  convention  began  on  Monday 
evening  with  a  large  meeting  of  the 
Herbart  Society,  which  spent  the  even- 
ing in  the  discussion  of  the  Aims  and 
Methods  of  Teaching  English  in  the 
Elementary  and  "High  Schools. 

The  Department  program  began 
Tuesday  morning  and  continued  for 
three  days.  It  could  not  be  called  a 
great  program,  for  there  was  nothing 
epoch-making  in  what  was  said  or  done. 
But  it  was  a  good  meeting,  taking  good 
rank  among  the  meetings  of  this  or- 
ganization. 

Why  it  is  necessary  to  fill  the  time 
with  so  much  that  is  commonplace  in 
these  stirring  times  that  call  for  the 
manifestation  of  an  aggressive,  spirit 
among  the  school  masters  is  a  thing 
hard  to  understands  What  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  school  as  taught  by  the  rev- 
elations of  the  state  of  the  public  con- 
science during  the  past  few  years  may 
be  a  matter  of  no  concern  to  elemen- 
tary education,  but  it  seems  as  if  it 
ought  to  be. 

One  of  the  resolutions  recommends 
that  **the  programs  of  this  department 
be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  du- 
ties and  responsibilities  of  school  ad- 
ministration, management,  supervision 
and  organization.*'  ' 

This  seems  to  demand  tliat  this  de- 
partment shall  limit  its  sessions  to  the 
discussion  of  the  mechanics  of  the 
school  system.  Of  all  the  classes  of 
men  in  America,  the  school  superintend- 
ents need  most  to  stir  each  otKet  ccs^- 
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cerning  the  soul,  the  spirit,  the  purpose 
that  should  animate  this  mechanism. 
Of  all  the  deadest  things  that  have  not 
yet  ceased  to  breathe  are  the  schools  of 
a  -system  where  board  and  superintend- 
ents and  supervisors  limit  themselves  to 
the  consideration  of  "school  adminis- 
tration, management,  supervision  and 
organization."  We  need  to  consider 
more  than  we  have  yet  done  the  tem- 
poral and  eternal  purpose  of  the  school 
and  what  are  its  duties  and  obligations 
to  those  who  are  to  be  the  men  and 
women  of  tomorro\v. 

How  to  improve  the  teachers'  pay 
was  one  of  the  important  topics  consid- 
ered. Mr.  Felmley  gave  an  impressive 
and  practical  address,  in  which  he 
urged  the  adoption  of  the  Indiana  plan 
of  state  legislation  fixing  a  minimum 
per  diem  for  teachers.  The  union  labor 
plan  of  levelling  all  salaries  to  the  same 
plain  is  not  popular  with  the  teachers 
generally. 

Moral  and  religious  instruction  in 
the  schools  was  the  topic  for  another 
session.  We  saw  no  evidence  of  a  be- 
lief in  the  impassable  gulf  between  sec- 
ular and  religious  instruction  in  good 
schools,  whether  state  or  non-state. 

We  hope  to  live  to  attend  a  Super- 
intendents' Convention  in  which  the  in- 
finite responsibility  of  the  school  shall 
be  felt  by  every  member,  and  every  one 
shall  be  earnestly  seeking  for  ways  and 
means  to  meet  that  responsibility  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  powers. 


Leaflets  on  the   Evolution  of  Reliji^ion 
and  Philosophy. 

GEORGK  P.  BROWX. 
NUMBER   TWO. 

"Flnwer  in  the  crannied  wall 
I  pluck  you  out  of  the  cranny; 
Tfnlcl  ynu  here,  root  and  all,  in  n  /  hand 
A////e  /lower — hut  if  J  could  nndirstand 


What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all» 
I  shpuld  know  what  God  and  man  is." 
— Alfred  Tennyson. 

This  short  poem  suggests  the  mod  , 
ern  view  of  God,  nature,  and  man  ie^ 
that  they  are  all  one  organized  whol^ 
In  this  number  it  will  be  well  for  us  t:::* 
trace  the  modern  view  of  creation  fcra 
the  light  it  may  throw  upon  the  gro^^ 
ings  of  man  for  light  in  the  past  whi^^^ 
we  shall  follow  in  subsequent  number^ 

From  the  beginning  of  intelliger 

on  the  earth  man"  has  been  searching — 
know  what  God     and     man  and  ^^j 
*'flower  in  the  crannied  wall"  is.   M^3c 
ern  thought  declares  that  they  all  con 
stitute  one  organized  whole,  and  tliat 
this  whole  is  not  best  known  as  a  "sub- 
stance,'' but  as  a  "process."    The  vini- 
verse  is  one  grand  process  composed  of 
an  indefinite  number  of     inter-related 
processes. 

The  scientist  tells  us  that  the  tree  is 
a  -system  of  processes — a  balance  of 
forces;  that  there  is  no  inert  matter 
out  of  which  things  are  made,  but  that 
each  atom  of  matter  is  a  balance  of  ac- 
tivities. There  is  no  dead  thing  in  the 
universe.  Everything  is  self-active— 
even  the  brick  and  stone  in  our  pav^ 
ment.  If  we  destroy  the  balance  of 
these  forces  the  brick  or  stone  disap- 
pears, but  no  life  has  gone  out.  Every 
atom  of  force  in  it  is  still  active  as  be- 
fore. 

We  still  talk  of  matter  as  different 
from  inind,  but  tl^  only  difference  is  in 
the  kind  of  activity.  Matter  is  a  mode 
or  process  of  motion ;  mind  is  feeling, 
will  and  thought — called  self-conscious- 
ness. Mind  kno\ys  itself ;  motion,  or 
matter,  does  not:  but  they  are  both 
essentially  spirit.  Spirit  in  the  fulness 
of  its  powers  is  self-conscious.  Matter 
is  spirit — in  a  form  of  activity  below 
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:he  stage  of  self-consciousness — a 
ower  stage  of  its  evolution.  Evolu- 
:ion,  or  growth,  is  the  common  law  of 
x)th  nature  and  man.  In  nature 
3^rowth  proceeds  under  the  general  laws 
Df  the  ^'survival  of  the  fittest*'  and  of 
'natural  selection."  In  man  these  laws 
lave  become  conscious  as  intellect, 
and  human  intelligence  directs  the 
further  development  of  the  human  soul. 
Human  institutions  are  the  agencies  by 
which  man  consciously  promotes  his 
own  evolution. 

The  evolutionary  process  is  a  com- 
3lex  of  both  generation  and  degener- 
ition;  evolution  and  devolution; 
jTowth  and  decay.  The  body  of  man 
s  an  example  of  this  in  the  field  of  na- 
lire.  His  body  is  constantly  dying 
.nd  ever  being  born  again.  In  spiritual 
nan,  the  third  in  the  trinity  of  the  uni- 
-erse  of  God,  Nature  and  Man,  this 
piritual  man  is  a  complex  of  rise  and 
all — generation  and  degeneration — 
.dvance  toward  union  with  God  in 
3ve,  goodness  and  truth,  and  reversion 
o  the  brute  or  below.  In  religion  it 
s  called  the  struggle  between  the  an- 
jels  of  light  and  the  angels  of  darkness. 
Vien  recognize  it  in  themselves  as  the 
struggle  between  their  aspiratibn.  to 
•ise  toward  their  ideals  and  their  desire 
:o  revert  to  the  impulses  and  passions 
)f  the  brute  from  which  they  sprung. 
[t  is  the  conflict  between  the  spirit 
within  them  that  affirms  the  good,  and 
:hat  other  spirit  which  denies.  This  is 
:he  road  by  which  the  notion  of  a  wan- 
lering  spirit  of  evil — the  personal 
levil — came  into  the  belief  of  primitive 
nan. 

As  men  have  risen  in  intelligence 
md  knowledge,  they  have  discovered 
hat  sin  has  originataed  in  themselves 


— that  they  are  the  origin  of  sin.  Be- 
cause man  is  free — consciously  free  to 
choose  the  wrong  instead  of  the  right, 
as  he  sees  the  right — he  can  sin,  and,  in  . 
time,  can  degenerate  into  a  demon' — a 
state  lower  than  that  of  the  beast.  Man 
is  a  pendulum,  ever  vibrating  between 
his  aspiration  to  love  what  is  true  and 
good,  and  the  ''call-of-the-wild"  within 
him  which  lures  him  to  return  to  the 
brute. 

Physical  science  has  traced  the  pro- 
cess of  man's  creation.  In  simple  lan- 
guage and  imperfect  outline  it  is  as 
follows : 

Star  dust  has  an  instinct  to  evolve 
into  a  solar  system.  This  expression 
of  the  instinct  we  call  "gravity." 
"Gravity,"  into  chemism;  chemism, 
into  plant  life;  plant  life,  into  animal 
life ;  animal  life,  into  man. 

Psychology  takes  up  the  movement 
where  science  leaves  it,  and  reveals  the 
process  by  which  man  discovers  the 
source  from  which  this  evolutionary 
instinct  which  made  the  physical  world 
has  sprung.  It  declares  this  source  to 
be  the  primal  feeling,  will,  and  thought 
which  is  ever  uttering  itself  in  the  evo- 
lutionary processes  of  the  universe, 
producing  countless  worlds  and  num- 
berless beings  who  can  rise  by  loving,  ^ 
thinking  and  willing  to  spiritual  unity 
with  the  self-created,  self-existent, 
self-conscious  source  of  all  creation. 
To  this  conclusion  man  is  led  through 
the  study  of  his  own  self-consciousness. 

Religion  accepts  this  personal  source 
of  all  being — personal  because  self- 
conscious — and  proclaims  that  infinite 
love  has  created  man  because,  as  Plato 
says,  "God  is  a  being  without  envy." 
Because,  in  other  words,  infinite  love 
would  make  it  possible  for  as  many  as 
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will  to  enjoy  the  bliss  of  knowing  the 
truth,  doing  the  good  and  feeling  the 
joy  of  a  perfect  life. 

This  appears  as  the  bottom  thought 
and  purpose  that  underlie  the  different 
intellectual  forms  of  doctrine  and  ob- 
servances embodied  in  the  numerous 
religious  creeds  and  in  the  religious 
practices  of  men.  Love  is  the  source 
and  purpose  of  creation,  and  through 
love  man  is  to  fulfill  this  purpose.  The 
growing  intellect  of  man,  whose  func- 
tion it  is  to  point  the  way  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  these  ideals  and  aspirations  has, 
at  the  greatest  transition  periods  of 
thought,  surveyed  new  routes,  each  oi 
which  has  culminated  in  scepticism  be-., 
cause  of  the  imperfect  vision  of  the 
leaders  of  the  people.  But  we  know 
that  it  is  not  the  religion  of  the  intellect 
so  much  as  the  religion  of  the  heart 
that  leads  to  the  life  everlasting. 

Evolution  from  the  beginning  nas 
been  a  slow  but,  persistent  approach  to- 
ward self-consciousness.  The  vegeta- 
ble is  more  intelligent  than  the  chem- 
ical compound ;  the  animal  is  more  In- 
telligent than  the  vegetable ;  but  nothr 
ing  could  look  itself  in  the  face  and 
say  "It  is  I,"  until  man  had  lived  on  the 
earth  in  the  human  form.  From  this 
I  point  of  view  of  the  evolution  of  intel- 
ligence man  is  certainly  the  **efflores- 
cence  of  the  human  plant,"  which. G. 
Stanley  Hall,  in  his  book  on  Adoles- 
cence, says  he  does  not  believe.  He 
says,  toOj  that  consciousness  *'may  be  a 
wart'*  or  a  "process  of  purgation,'' 
rather, — "a  fair'  from  the  higher  es- 
tate of  unconsciousness. 

Such  an  interpretation  of  evolution 

denies  that  feeling,  will,  and  intellect 

have  any  function  in  the  creation  of 

nature  and  man.     This  is  the  atheistic 


interpretation  of  the  universe,  in  so  far 
as  it  denies  that  the  force  active  in  th^ 
world  is  intelligent  and  self-conscious,.^ 
It  is  called  atheistic  evolution. 

Self-consciousness  in  man  is  the  ke^ 
to  his  interpretation  of  the  world ;  be^ 
ing  the  highest  manifestation  of  exists 
ence  in  all  created  things.  All  low^^ 
forms  of  knowing,  such  as  those  of  an,^ 
mals  and  children  and  savages  kno^^ 
the  external  world  as  something  ali^  , 
and  radically  other  than  themselv^^^ 
The  educated  self-consciousness  sc^s 
the  external  world  as  an  object  of 

own  creation.     Every  human  soul  c r 

ates  its  knowledge,  as  well  as  its  ims^ 
inations  and  fancies — its  hypoth^^e 
and  theories — its  dreams  and  illusicr^ns. 
It  is  a  truism  among  the  intelligent  tr  lat 
**We  see  in  anything  only'  that  wl^mich 
we  bring  to  it." 

Wordsworth  says  of  Peter  Bel! : 

"A  primrose  by  a  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him; 
And  it  was  nothing  more." 

To  such  a  one  "the  flower  ia  the 
crannied  walF'  is  but  a  flower  in  the 
wall.  He  sees  in  it  neither  God  nor 
man. 

Physical  science  and  philosophy 
made  it  plain  long  ago  that  the  soul 
does  not  look  out  through  the  senses, 
as  through  a  window,  upon  the  objects 
in  the  world  without.  It  "thinks  God's 
thoughts  after  Him,''  as  Kepler  ex- 
claimed in  the  ecstacy  of  one  of  Ws 
great  discoveries.  Man  creates  or, 
rather,  recreates  all  that  he  knows. 
What  goes  into  his  conception  of  the 
thing  is  taken  from  his  store  of  crea-  ' 
tions  already  in  the  mind  or  in  an  in- 
ference from  these.  This  point  will  be 
more  fully  elaborated  later.  It  is  in- 
troduced here  merely  to  furnish  a  basis 
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e  statment  that  if  the  flower  in 
annied  wall  is  to  lead  us  to  a 
sdge  of  "what  God  and  man  is/' 
lowledge  must  come  through  the 
of  thought  and  as  a  product  of 
Dwer.  The  judgment  is  the  unit 
knowledge  and  is  always  an  act 
f-consciousness.  Therefore  this 
ttainment  of  the  process  of  evolu- 
lay  well  be  styled  the  crowning 
oi  creation,  for  it  is  that  which 
?s  the  declaration  that  God  has 
man  in  his  own  image. 


Further  on  in  this  series  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  man  can  attain  to  life 
eternal  and  the  process  by  which  he 
must  become  "perfect  as  his  father  in 
heaven  is  perfect/'  in  so  far  as  the 
modern  thought  of  philosophy,  science, 
'  and  religion  has  revealed  2I  process, 
will  be  considered. 

The  numbers  immediately  following 
will  undertake  to  describe  some  of  the 
different  distinct  stages  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  thought  and  religion  since  his- 
tory began. 


THE  MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  ELEMENT  IN  SCHOOL 

EDUCATION. 


SUPT.  T.  A.  MOTT^  RICHMOND,  IND. 


le  organization  of  the  public  schools 
imond  Indiana  is  in  many  ways  a 

the  improvement,  demanded  by  the 
conception  noi«  generally  held  of 
rk  which  the  common  school  must 
Tt  give  below  the  greater  part  of 
Dtt's  paper^  read  at  the  Louisville 
g.of  Superintendents.  The  increas- 
uence  of  the  school  and  of  the 
rs  for  character  development  which 
5  secured  by  the  better  organization 

school  system  in  accord  with  the 
ng  needs  of  children  in  their  school 
iment  as  they  grow  toward  maturity, 
.rent.1 

scheme  of  education  has  any 
upon  our  consideration  unless  it 
ided  upon  some  true  view  of  the 
•  conduct  and  outcome  of  life, 
roblems  of  religious  and  moral 
ion  are  a  part  of  the  problem  of 
ion  as  a  whole.  True  education 
nitary  process.  It  is  a  life  pro- 
In  a  large  sense  we  are  wrong 
we  think  of  religious  education, 
education,  intellectual  education, 
lysical  education,  as  distinct  pro- 


cesses. One  may  think  of  religious 
training,  moraj  training,  intellectual, 
or  physical  training,  but  there  is  no 
true  religious  or  moral  education  as 
separate  and  distinct  from  intellectual 
and  physical  education. 

Admit  that  man  is  by  nature  a  social 
being;  that  every  human  being  bears 
in  his  inner  spiritual  life  the  elements 
of  the  entire  social  order  about  him; 
that  a  truly  reasonable,  ethical,  human 
hfe  is  possible  only  in  the  midst  of  the 
institutions  of  society;  that  the  relig- 
ious institutions  are  vital  to  civilization ; 
that  the  realm  of  religious  thought, 
emotion,  and  purpose,  lies  logically  and 
necessarily  in  the  sphere  of  human 
thought.  Then  we  must  admit  that 
any  true  and  complete  scheme  of  edu 
cation  must  take  a  large  and  intelligent 
account  of  the  religious  element  of  the 
child  life  as  well  as  the  moral.  Even 
if  the  training  which  the  common 
school  can  give  in  religion  and  relig- 
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ious  thought  shall  not  look  to  his  im- 
mediate activity  in  any  church  organi- 
zation as  such,  and  even  if  it  must  omit 
considerations  of  doctrine  and  creed,  it 
must  at  least  fit  him  for  a  life  which 
shall  conserve  all  the  higher  spiritual 
aims  of  society.  This  end  can  be  at- 
tained only  by  an  early  inoculation  with 
certain  great  spiritual  conceptions  of 
life  and  by  the  early  adoption  of  habits 
of  spiritual  virtue. 

It  is  significant  that  religious  and 
moral  instruction  should  be  so  often 
joined  together  in  our  thought  of  edu- 
cational processes.  In  the  nature  of 
the  development  of  personal  character, 
they  are  necessarily  involved.  But  for 
the  sake  of  clear  thinking,  and  for  the 
purpose  of -this, paper,  I  shall  consider 
them  separately,  first  dealing  with  the 
opportunities  afforded  in  the  common 
school  for  efficient  moral  training. 

The  Syllabus  on  Ethics  issued  in 
New  York  City  begins  with  the  sen- 
tence,— "The  personality  of  the  teacher 
is  at  the  root  of  alL moral  education  in 
the  school.  The  teacher's  ideals,  sin- 
cerity, poise,  self-control,  courtesy, 
voice,  manner  of  dress,  and  attitude 
toward  life  are  potent  forces  for 
character  building.'* 

In  the  best  governed  school  or  home 
the  lower  incentives  to  action,  such  as 
fear  and  motives  based  upon  selfish- 
ness, are  seldom  if  ever  appealed  to. 
It  is  all  important  in  every  well  ordered 
school  where  the  development  of  char- 
acter is  the  first  aim  that  the  child  shall 
be  prompted  to  right  action  by  true 
and  unselfish  incentives. 

The  first  moral  effect  of  the  school 

life,  as    representing    the    child's  first 

contact  with   institutional   life  outside 

the  home,  is  best  attained     when  the 


teacher,  in  directing,  and  governing  the 
school,  subdues  the  personal  element  in. 
himself,  and  bases  all  rules  of  conduct: 
on  the  duty  of  each  child  to  respect  th^ 
rights  of  others  and  the    good  of  th^ 
school.      Rightly  understood,   the  or  - 
ganization  and  government  of  a  schoc:: 
is  a  constant  and     highly     important 
factor  in  moral  education  of  children- 
The  recitation  by  classes,  that  exe  ::5 
cise  of  the  school  that  stands  so  pr-^ 
eminently  ahead  of  all  others  in  impcrrr: 
tance,  brings  to  the  pupil  the  best  cm 
l)ortunity  of  his  young  life  to  cultiv^^ 
those  virtues  so  necessary  in  the  act  ^ 
business  life  of  the  world,  where    aj^ic 
meet  face  to  face  in  competition,  e^^cl 
desirous  to   succeed,   each   stimula^^tec 
to  success  by  the  advancement  of      his 
brother,  and  where  rivalry,  envy,  j  ^1- 
ousy,  and  unfair  competition,  are  o:£"teri 
present.    In  the  recitation  there  is  gen- 
erally present  the  stimulation  of  n -um- 
bers, the  stimulation  that  comes  in.    the 
desire  to  succeed,  and  to  excel,  aac3  to 
win  the     approval  of     others,  all  of 
which,  as  elements  of     character,  are 
laudable  and  good  if    properly  held  in 
check  by  the     higher  spirit     of  love. 
There  is  also  present  the  temptation  to 
unduly  put  oneself  forward,  to  be  un- 
fair, unkind,  and  envious.     Often  un- 
righteous pride  follows  success.  In  this 
phase  of  school  work,  as  lesson  follows 
lesson,  day  after  day,  and  month  after 
month,  there  is     the     opportunity  to 
build  into  character  those  strong  moral 
elements    of    kindness,  s)rmpathy,  and 
generosity  toward  those  less  fortunate 
than  oneself,  and  the  power  to  work 
cheerfully  and  without  envy,  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  those  '  who  excel  us 
and  those  \yhom  we  excel.    Here  the 
child  learns  to  do  his  best  amid  rivalry, 
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lompetition,  and  still  be  kind,  gen- 
,  and  honest. 

e  regular  work  of  the  school  room 
be  to  the  child  an  element  of  moral 
gth,  or  it  may  have  its  immoral 
;ncy,  according  to  the  way  in 
1  it  is  done.     The  habit  of  doing 

day,  the  duties  assigned  in  the 
►1  in  a  successful  manner,  brings 
t  pupil  a  long  training  in  the  hab- 

industry  and  builds  into  his  char- 
the  feeling  of  personal  power  and 
eliance,  through  the  discipline  of 
nplishment  that  comes  from  con- 
d  success.  While  on  the  other 
,  the  habit  of  failure,  or  of  leav- 
vork  partly  done,  is  weakening  in 
ndency  and  often  immoral. 
le  spirit  of  the  school  in  wliich  the 

lives,  has  at  all  times,  a  strong 
ng  on  the  inner  life  of  the  child. 
Spirit  of  the  School"  we  mean  the 
•al  tone  or  atmosphere,  the  silent 
ince  springing  from  the  activities 
e  room  and  life  of  the  teacher  and 
The  school  may,  through  these 

phases,  be  uplifting,  cheering, 
►ure,  tending  to  encourage  children 
^her  aims  and  purposes,  more  re- 
sentiments  and  ideas,  and  love 
le  beautiful  and  true ;  or,  it  may, 
e'  other  hand,  seem  to  the  pupil  to 
drive  or  a  grind, — encouraging  in 

only*  that  which  is  commonplace 
listasteful. 

e  play-ground  and  the  gymnasium 
d  be  made  strong  and  moral  in- 
:es  in  every     system  of    schools. 

can  easily  be  done  if  the  proper 
s  are  provided  for  the  children, 
:heir  play  is  supervised  in  such  a 
ler  as  to  develop  a  spirit  of  fair- 
and  generosity,  and  habits  of  co- 
.tion  and  mutual  trust  between  pu- 


pils. Many  of  our  best  systems  of 
schools  are  spending  large  sums  of 
money  on  this  line  of  work;  the  one 
aim  of  which  is  the  moral  uplift  of  the 
children. 

.  In  the  work-shop  of  the  manuaj 
training  school,  we  are  finding  one  of 
the  great  factors  of  character  building. 
It  appears,  says  Hailmann,  "That  the 
efforts  of  the  mind  to  control  the  hand 
in  well  directed  manual  work  are  re- 
paid an  hundred  fold,  not  only  in 
clearer  insight  into  details  of  form  and 
composition  of  properties  and  relation- 
ships of  materials  used  and  of  objects 
turned  out,  but  also  in  nobler  aspira- 
tions, higher  hopes,  greater  firmness  of 
purpose,  calmer  self-reliance,  and  a 
nearer  approach  to  an  all-sided  free- 
dom. "• 

The  kindergarten's  place  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  school,  is  agreed  to  by 
all.  No  department  of  the  school  em- 
phasizes the  moral  side  of  the  child's " 
life  more  than  this.  The  Froebel  kin- 
dergarten furnishes  the  most  perfect, 
all-round,  training  for  the  little  child, 
known  to  the  school  world.  Besides  its 
great  work  in  developing  the  physical 
and  intellectual  phases  of  life,  its  force 
and  importance  in  the  field  of  morals  is 
always  admitted.  The  child  comes  un- 
der the  influence  of  a  true  school  whose 
moral  code  is  the  highest,  at  an  early 
age,  before  evil  habits  have  become 
fixed.  Much  more  time  can  be  spared 
in  the  kindergarten  than  in  the  primary 
and  elementary  schools  for  the  develop- 
ment of  sympathy,  which  not  only  goes 
out  in  kindly  acts  towards  others,  but 
is  also  the  real  basis  for  moral  feel- 
ings. Here  the  will  power  of  pupils  is 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  constant 
employment  of  the  hand   and  brains.. 
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The  pupil  is  inspired  by  a  spirit  of  or- 
der; patience  is  cultivated,  and  habits 
of  persistence  are  acquired;  he  learns 
to  be  diligent  in  business,  and  mindful 
of  the  rights  of  others;  he  is  all  the 
while  gaining  power  to  apprehend  and 
appreciate  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and 
the  good. 

By  means  of  beautiful  school  build- 
ings, and  grounds,  neat  and  artistically 
arranged  school-rooms,  the  study  of 
works  of  art  and  the  beauties  of  nature, 
the  children  become  familiar  with  that 
which  is  elevating  and  ennobling  in 
character,  truth,  and  beauty.  In  Rich- 
mond the  pupils  and  citizens  hav6 
placed  in  the  schools  during  the  past 
ten  years,  seven  or  eight  thousand  dol- 
lars worth  of  pictures  and  sculpture. 
The  board  of  education  haYe  expended 
over  foVty  thousand  dollars,  beautify- 
ing and  remodeling  old  buildings,  that 
they  may  be  artistic,  clean,  healthy  and 
convenient.  All  this  first  and  foremost, 
for  the  sake  of  the  moral  life  and  the 
character  of  the  children. 
•  From  the  standpoint  of  the  moral 
training  of  the  child,  as  well  as  that  of 
his  general  development,  we  lose  a 
great  opportunity  by  placing  pupils  of 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  build- 
ings with  the  younger  children.  While 
the  child  is  in  the  two  upper  grades  of 
the  usual  grammar  school  course,  he 
usually  enters  the  adolescent  period. 
His  training  and  life  during  this  period 
presents  new  and  vital  problems.  Now, 
more  than  at  any  other  time  of  life,  he 
is  susceptible  of  real  culture.  It  is  the 
waking  time  of  life  in  both  mind  and 
body.  This  age  ranging  from  eleven 
to  fifteen,  is  the  time  when  the  powers 
of  self-control  and  self-direction  make 
rnp]d  growth.     It  is  the  time  that  op- 


portunity should  be  given  the  child  to 
take  the  initiative  in  many  matters,  and 
his  powers  of  self-direction  be  given  a 
chance  for  exercise.  Particular  psycho- 
logical problems  now  begin  to  present 
themselves,  which  if  understood  and 
solved,  yield  rich  results  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  child.  The  presence  of 
lower  grades  in  the  same  building  and 
under  the  same  management  necessi- 
tates the  management  of  these  older 
grades  in  conformity  with  the  needs  of 
the  whole  building.  A  similar  disad- 
vantage results  when  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  are  made  a  part  of  the 
high  school,  for  the  reason  that  these 
grades  have  not  the  po.wer  of  self-hood, 
individuality,  or  self-direction,  pos- 
sessed by  high  school  pupils.  If  we  be- 
lieve that  in  a  well-rounded  character, 
the  seat  of  authority  is  transferred 
from  without  to  within ;  that  the  moral 
man  obeys  himself;  and  that  each 
child  as  he  grows  in  moral  power, 
should  be  steadily  helped  toward  self- 
direction  and  self-mastery,  we  will  see 
the  importance  of  the  separation  of  pu- 
pils, eleven  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  from 
those  younger  and  those  older. 

Ten  years  ago  the  board  of  educa- 
tion  in  Richmond,  built  a  central  build- 
ing for  the     use  of  the     seventh  and 
eighth  grades.       A  strong     corps  of 
teachers  was  placed  in  charge,  and  the 
work  managed  on     the     departmental 
plan.     At  present  we  have,  as  teachers 
in  this     building,  five     men     and  five      : 
women,  all  well     equipped    for  their     - 
work.     The  building  is  furnished  with  ^a 
a     gymnasium  and     manual  training_i, 
rooms.     For  the  past  eight  years  th< 
pupils  have  been  given  the  opportunit}-^^ 
to  begin  their  high  school  Latin  or  Ger — 
man  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  grade 
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and  their  algebra  in  the  eighth.  A 
school  council  chosen  by  election,  has 
taken  a  large  part  in  the  management 
of  the  school,  and  in  many  other  ways 
are  the  pupils  asked  to  share  in  the 
management  of  various  functions  of 
the  school.  All  out-door  plays,  and 
g}aiinasium  work,  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  director.  The  teachers  are 
free  to  solve  the  problems  presented  by 
the  needs  of  the  pupils  of  these  grades, 
to  the  best  of  their  knowledge.  The  re- 
sults of  the  work  in  this  central  gram- 
mar school  have  been  more  than  satis- 
factory.  The  pupils  are  happy  in  their 
work.  In  power  of  self-control  and 
self-direction,  they  are  developed  in  a 
marked  degree,  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  strength  of  character,  as  well 
as  general  ability,  they  are  much  better 
equipped  for  the  high  school  than  they 
were  under  the  room-teacher  plan  in 
the  ward  schools. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  ELEMENT. 

We  may  grant  that  any  true  defini- 
tion of  education  will  require  the 
school  to  provide  for  the  religious 
training  of  the  child  but  we  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  the 
American  public  school  is  a  common 
school,  common  to  all  the  people.  That 
owing  to  denominational  teaching,  no 
creed,  and  but  few  religious  doctrines 
are  common  among  the  people. 

Although  we  think  that  the  formal 
teaching  of  religion  or  any  form  of  sec- 
tarian teaching  of  religious  doctrine,  is 
impossible  in  the  common  schools  of 
America,  yet  we  know  that  the  pervad- 
ing spirit  of  the  schools  may  be  made 
religious.  The  schools  are  not  to  be 
considered  God-less  nor  irreligious.  In 
many  ways  the  highest  and  purest  re- 
ligious influences  pervade  the  spirit  of 


many  schools.  When  children  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  truth  of  any 
kind,  if  the  subject  be  rightly  appre- 
ciated by  the  teacher,  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  to  fill  the  heart  of  the  boy  or 
girl  with  admiration,  with  wonder, 
and  with  awe.  This  influence  is,  in  a 
high  sense,  religious  in  its  nature. 

Reverence  is  vital  to  religion  as  well 
as  to  morality.  Whatever  quickens  iu 
children  the  feeling  of  dependence  on  a 
higher  power,  whatever  leads  them  de- 
voutly to  wonder  at  the  order,  beauty, 
or  mystery  of  the  universe,  whatever 
arouses  in  them  the*  sentiment  of  wor- 
ship, or  fills  them  with  admiration  of 
true  greatness,  promotes  reverence. 
Everywhere  God  touches  man,  through 
the  earth,  by  means  of  the  outward  life 
of  the  star,  of  mountain,  or  storm. 
When  Jesus  told  men  to  consider  the 
lily,  how  it  grows,  He  was  telling  them 
that  they  could  find  in  unfolding  life, 
something  to  fill  their  lives  with  richer 
sacredness  and  power. 

Briefly,  we  consider  a  few  of  the  spe- 
cific means  by  which  the  school  may 
plant  in  the  child's  mind  and  heart  the 
fundamental  religious  conceptions 
which  shall  arouse  his  aspiring  relig- 
ious nature  and  control  to  some  extent 
his  outward  life. 

In  the  study  of  nature  and  science, 
the  schools  find  a  rich  source  for  the 
development  of  fundamental  religious, 
thought.  A  great  leader  in  the  educa- 
tional world  has  recently  said  :  *'Show 
me  a  man  who  can  teach  astronomy, 
geology,  biology,  or  history,  without 
teaching  religion,  and  I  will  show  you 
a  man  who  can  paint  the  pictures  of 
George  Inness  without  being  an  artist, 
or  one  who  can  write  the  verses  of 
Browning  without  being  a  poet.''    And 
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in  speaking  of  an  old  teacher  of  science, 
he  said:  **That  to  hear  him  speak  in 
inspired  and  trembling  tones  of  the 
wonders  of  the  human  body,  or  of  the 
sidereal  universe,  without  a  thrill  of 
wonder,  love,  and  praise,  was  as  impos- 
sible as  for  a  musician  to  hear  the  play- 
ing of  Ole  Bull  without  some  trembling 
of  the  heart." 

In  the  study  of  history  there  is  a 
rich  field  for  the  development  of  relig- 
ious thought  and  feeling.  To  leave  re- 
ligious thought  and  influence  out  of  the 
history  of  the  world  would  leave  most 
of  its  events  without  explanation. 

In  literature  the  true  teachers  have 
an  agency,  that,  rightly  used,  leads  to 
the  richest  development  of  religious 
thought.  The  hope,  the  sacrifice,  the 
heroism  aud  fidelities,  that  literature 
has  enshrined  in  its  most  perfect  art, 
form  the  subject  matter  for  religious 
inspiration  to  every  earnest  student. 

In  the  teaching  of  all  branches  of 
study  the  school  may  give  the  pupil  a 
consciousness  of  his  own  limitations 
as  set  over  against  the  great  world  of 
thought  and  reality,  and  the  abiding 
consciousness  of  an  ever  living,  ever 
present  God. 

The  school  organization  itself  should 
impress  the  child  with  the  sacredness  of 
human  life,  and  the  dignity  of  every 
day's  duty.  It  should  instill  into  the 
child's  mind  and  heart  the  common  vir- 
tues of  human  life,  and  a  permanent  re- 
spect for  all  the  higher  sanctities  of 
life. 

Another  means  of  religious  educa- 
tion in  the  school,  is  music. 

The  Bible,  that  richest  religious  and 
ethical  heritage,  that  has  come  to  man, 
should  have  some  place  in  every  school. 
Not  until  the  spirit  of  unity  among  the 


churches  has  fully  ripened  can  it 
used  in  any  large  sense  as  a  textbook 

in  the  American  schools.     Many  por 

tions  will  have  to  be  excluded.  Bu»^  ^ 
with  judicious  care  the  most  beautifu  ,^:;^ 
portions  of  this  book  of  books  ma]^^^^ 
have  a  large  place  in  the  schools  of  th  m-^ 
people.  It  is  the  foundation  of  th«r-:^ 
world's -best  religious  thought,  and  f  ,• 
the  highest  and  noblest  expression  c:^  q. 
the  deepest  ethical  and  religious  coi^  in- 
ceptions-of  the  race. 

In  the  primary  grades,  besides  f  ^mr/ie 
daily   reading  of  selections  from  t^zuzht 
Bible,  there  should  be  taught  many        of 
the  best  biographical  stories  of  the  CUDld 
Testament,  and  a  few  of  the  best  psali — 3]s. 
In  the  grammar  grades  and  in  the  hff  ^h 
school   many  beautiful   literary   seL^c 
tions  from  the  Bible  may  be  studied    in 
the  literary  classes. 

Throughout  the  course  the  school 
should  seek  to  develop  in  the  minds  sind 
hearts  of  the  children  a  belief  in  a  di- 
vine being  and  in  God  as  the  FatHer 
and  Creator  of  us  all.  It  should  incL:xI- 
cate  in  the  mind  of  all  a  spiritual  coxi- 
ception  of  life,  a  christian  spirit,  and  '<^ 
religious  attitude  of  mind,  and  seek  *o 
arouse  in  all  an  abiding  conviction  €^^i 
the  universal  brotherhood  of  man  ^^^ 
children  of  a  common  father. 

Yet  after  all  has  been  said,  the  mo^^^ 
potent  and  far-reaching  of  all  morg:^^^ 
and  religious     forces  at     work  in  th^^^^ 
school,  is  the  life  of  the  teacher.    If  ou^^^^ 
schools  are  taught  by  men  and  wome'  ^^^ 
of  sound  ethical  and  spiritual  lives,  d^^^' 
voted  in  the  most  conscientious  way  t  ^^^ 
the  work  of  developing  in  the  childre^^^" 
of  the  state  the  highest  elements  cT^^^ 
worthy  manhood,  and    noble  woman'^,^ 
character,  we  will  have  met  the  mo^^ 
important  conditions  for  moral  and  fe- 
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IS  training  in  the  school.  More 
that,  if  the  teachers  are  right  there 
^e  do  doubt  as  to  the  influence  of 


the  common  school  on  the  future  relig- 
ious and  moral  life  of  our  people. 


THE  HERBART  SOCIETY  AND  ENGLISH. 


he  following  remarks  were  made  by 
uthor  of  the  Fifth  Year-Book  of  this 
:y  in  opening  the  discussion  at  the 
vllle  meeting.  They  are  published  as 
iting  the  general  trend  of  the  dis- 
m.] 

rhaps  an  explanatory  word,  be- 
what  appears  in  the  monograph, 
ly  purpose  in  writing  it  may  help 
better  mutual  understanding, 
has  been  my  conviction  for  years 
one  who  thinks  and  acts  otherwise 
by  imitating  others,  has  some 
of  the  world,  more  or  less  con- 
isly  in  mind,  by  which  his  life  is 
lated.  There  are  two  quite  diverse 
s  of  the  relation  of  nature  and  man 
e  source  of  their  being, 
le  of  these  regards  nature  and  maii 
manufactured  product, 
le  other  looks  upon  creation  as  a 
tic  process. 

le  former  is  the  view  of  the  old 
ation.  The  latter  is  regarded  as 
more  rational  view  by  scientific 
ght,  and  has  become  a  prevailing 
iction  in  some  portions  of  the  re- 
us world.  Popular  education,  be- 
always  conservative,  has  retained 
view  point  of  the  old  education  in 
practice,  although  many  individual 
:ators  are  evolutionists  in  their 
ictions,  and  are  seeking  for  ways 
laking  use  of  its  suggestions  in 
•  teaching. 

he  first  chapter  of  the  monograph 
written  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
1  the  genetic  view  of  the  origin  of 


nature  and  man,  and  of  the  evolution 
of  man  toward  a  spiritual  unity  with 
the  Creator.  Education  by  institutions 
is  the  process  which  man  has  invented 
to  take  the  place  of  '^natural  selection" 
and  "the  survival  of  the  fittest"  in  for- 
warding his  own  ascent  toward  that 
union. 

The  view  of  the  writer  is  that  God, 
Nature,  and  Man,  is  spirit  in  different 
aspects  of  its  activity,  and  that  the  uni- 
verse is  an  organic  spiritual  unity.  In 
a  spiritual  unity  each  element  of  the 
Universal  process  is  in  the  all,  and  all 
is  in  each.  Star-dust  is  involved  in  the 
all,  and  the  all  is  involved  in  star-dust. 
In  a  spiritual  creation  the  things  cre- 
ated are  processes — not  inert  matter. 
Star-dust  is  one  phase  of  the  activity 
of  spirit. 

The  universe  is  a  unity  of  inter-re- 
lated spiritual  processes  faint^  imaged 
in  microcosmic  man.  The  outline  view 
of  the  world  irt  the  monograph  should 
be  interpreted  in  harmony  with  what  I 
have  now  said. 

But  what  I  hasten  to  say  is  that  it  is 
not  the  intention  of  the  author  to  at- 
tempt to  impose  any  view  of  the  world 
upon  anyone  who  may  read  this  mono- 
graph. The  only  purpose  has  been  to 
call  attention  to  the  importance  of  a 
rational  view  of  the  world  and  of  life 
and  its  ultimate  purpose  as  a  founda- 
tion upon  which  to  stand  in  teaching 
children.  I  have  given  a  view  which 
seems  to  be  rational,  and  which  lends 
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teaching  of  English  and  of 

n    especially    helpful  way. 

cs  and  similar  learning  can 

from  the    old     standpoint. 

,  in  themselves,  a     kind  of 

lechanism  which  holds  a  small 

our    conception  of    character, 

important  they     may     be  in 

id  commerce. 

larger  part  of  this  monograph 

oted  to  a  series  of  suggestions 

t  aims  and  methods  of  teaching 

sh     in  the     different     grades  of 

As  in  the  light  of  such  a  view  of 

.vorld  as  it  has  outlined.    It  will  be 

id  that  these  aims  and  methods  run 

allel  to  what  is  now  considered  the 

>t  teaching  of    English    in  the  best 

hools  of  today,  and  they  run  parallel 

the  introductory  chapter. 

I  had  a  letter  from  an  old  friend  in 

ew  York  City,  for  many  years  an  ac- 

^e  worker  in  the     educational  field, 

ho  had  read  the  monograph  and  then 

\  and  his  daughter  had  gone  over  it 

gether.     His  daughter  is  at  work  in 

le  of  the  noted  private  schools  of  that 

ty.     He  said,  in  commenting  on  it, 

at  it  hjd  always     seemed  to     him 

at  English  should  be  as  well  taught 

our  public  schools  as  it  is  in  our 

ivate  schools.    That  nothing  was  too 

)od  for  the     children     of  the  public 

hools. 

It  is  my  own     conviction     that  the 

ildren  in  all  schools,  both  public  and 

ivate,  are  entitled  to  the  best  instruc- 

)n  in  English  that  we  know,  and  that 

e  best  will  prove  to  be  the  easiest  and 

ost  satisfying.       We  do  not  seem  to 

jee  as  yet,  upon  what  is  the  best. 

we  could  all  come  to  the  best  ( most 

•'«\v  of  the  world,  we  could 

---^nt  upon  what 


is  good  instruction  in  English.  I  have 
neither  expectation  nor  desire  that  the 
"best"  instruction  shall  be  discovered 
Lessing  said :  "If  the  All-Father  shoulc 
come  to  me  with  truth  in  his  right 
hand  and  search-after-truth  in  his  left 
and  should  say  to  me  'choose,'  I  woulc 
bow  reverently  to  his  left  hand  and  saj 
'Father,  give;  pure  truth  is  for  The< 
alone.'  " 

Of  course,  a  scientific  study  of  aim* 
and  methods  does  not  consider  the 
means  of  attaining  them.  That  is  i 
question  of  detail. 

I  have  been  asked  by  readers  of  the 
year-book  to  make  clear  what  I  meaii 
by  English.     It  is  to  me  a  matter  of 
both  form  and  content,  the  latter  deter- 
mining the  former.     In  content  it  is 
the  good  and    the  best    that  has  beer 
thought  and  said  in  the  world.       In 
form,  it  is  the  appropriate  expression  o^ 
this    good  and    best    in  the     Englis 
tongue.    The  content  is  of  vastly  mo' 
value  in  elementary  education  than  t 
form,  but  the  content  cannot  be  fv 
expressed  except  in  language  best 
ting  the  ^meaning.     English  furnish 
valuable  discipline,  therefore,  bot' 
its  meaning  and   its   form.      Its 
manding  aim  as  a  subject  of  stv 
the  upbuilding  of  character.     By 
acter  I  mean  the    mind    discipli 
love  the  good,  to  seek  the  tru^ 
to  do  the  right. 

So  much  by  way  of    explar 
the  point  of  view.     The  methf 
plying  it  to  teaching  English 
subject,  and  the   monograph 
few  suggestions  as  to  aims 
ods. 

Concerning  this  i)art,  I 
few  words  about  what  sec 
lie  at  the  base  of  a  metho 
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idling  English,  which  will  apply 
bstance  to  the  teaching  of  ^ny 
r. 

e  child  enters  school  with  four 
vments  of  mind  wildly  active: 
ig,  Memory,  Imitation,  and  Im- 
tibn.  The  first  three  furnish  him 
knowledge ;  the  second  is  the  pro- 

by  which  he  acquires  power, 
/ledge  is  not  power  in  the  begin- 
It  is  never  power  until  the  arti- 
lecomes  the  artist.  Both  knowl- 
and  power  must  grow  pari  passu 
ghout  the  entire  course  of  instruc- 
n  English. 

ining  knowledge  and  power  is  a 
5S  of  synthesis  and  analysis.  The 
r  child  is  conscious  of  neither  of 

processes  for  some  years  of  his 
1  life,  nor  should  he  become  con- 
)  of  them  too  early.  But  the  ele- 
iry  teacher  must  be  quick  to  dis- 

in  the  action  of  the  child's  mind 
processes,  and  provide  material 
le  due  activity  of  both.  The  con- 
mess  of  difference  arises  above 
ireshold  earlier  than  that  of  syn- 
;      for,  indeed,    synthesis    is  the 

current  in  the  stream  of  life, 
nain  function  of  analysis  is  to  re- 
vague  unorganized  synthesis  to 
ganic  unity;  but  this  result  can 
lly  attained  only  after  the  years 
ool  training  have  passed, 
thod  calls  upon  us  to  take  note  of 
ychic  stage  of  growth  in  the  dif- 

periods  of  school  life.    The  first 


period  begins  with  the  child  uncon- 
scious of  any  difference  betw^een  the 
two  processes. 

Accumulation  of  ideas  is  what  inter- 
ests him.  His  psychic  growtli  is 
shown  by  his  interest  in  noting  differ- 
ences and  likenesses.  There  is  a  slowly 
growing  consciousness  of  difference 
which  matures  into  an  interest  in  ana- 
lyzing things  into  their  parts  or  ele- 
ments. In  boyhood  and  girlhood  the 
analytic  process  becomes  prominent. 
In  the  next  higher  stage,  there  is  more 
of  a  di3position  to  search  for  unity  or 
likeness  in  the  different.  The  mono- 
graph takes  note  of  these  changing  at- 
titudes of  the  mind,  and  seeks  to  use 
them  so  as  to  promote  a  continuous 
growth  toward  the  final  end  of  all  edu- 
cation, the  growth  of  character. 

The  selection  of  the  material  to  be 
used,  and  the  way  of  using  it  consti- 
tutes the  warp  and  woof  of  the  'teach- 
ing process  in  every  grade.  The  main 
part  of  the  monograph  is  given  up  to 
discussing  the  principles  and  methods 
involved  in  doing  these  things. 

The  writer  has  not  been  unconscious 
of  the  public  demand  ^for  teaching  the 
boys  and  girls  how  to  make  a  living, 
but  ''how  to  make  a  living"  has  many 
elements  in  it,  among  which  a  sterling 
character  is  the  chief.  The  study  of 
English  opens  up  a  more  attractive  and 
direct  way  to  the  attainment  of  this 
end  of  character  than  does  any  other 
subject  in  the  school  curriculum. 
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Within   the   School-Room. 

A   Department  of  Observation  and  Reports  of  Classwork 
and  School  Management. 


^ 


"The  moral,  intellectual,  and  executive  powers  of  man, 
must  be  nurtured  within  himself,  and  not  from  artificial  sub- 
stitutes. .  Thus  faith  must  be  cultivated  by  our  own  act  of 
believing,  not  by  reasoning  about  faith;  thought,  by  our  own 
act  of  thinking,  not  by  merely  appropriating  the  thoughts 
of  other  men;  and  knowledge,  by  our  own  investigation,  not 
by  endless  talk  about  the  results  of  art  and  science". 

—^^Song  of  the  Swan*\^Pestalozzi. 


Pestalozzi's  School  Work. 

Pestalozzi,  who  lived  in  republican 
Switzerland  during  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution,  is  a  prototype  of 
many  of  our  modern  teachers,  in  the 
freedom  he  possessed  for  his  work, 
and  in  his  earnesf  endeavor  to  find  the 
way  and  the  means  to  give  the  children 
under  his  care  the  training  and  educa- 
tion suited  to  their  needs.  His  pupils 
generally  included  children  from  the 
poorest  and  most  inefficient  classes  ot 
society,  and  included  a  care  for  their 
home  life  as  well  as  their  school  in- 
struction. 

His  first  effort  with  children,  other 
than  his  son,  was  on  his  own  farm, 
where,  when  about  thirty  years  old,  he 
gathered  together  some  fifty  children 
of  the  poor.  For  five  years  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  care  of  such  children, 
studying  their  needs  and  experimenting 
on  the  best  means  to  develop  all  of 
their  possibilities.  .  His  general  plan 
was  to  combine  study  with  remunera- 
tive labor. 

Pestalozzi  was  compelled  to  close  this 
school  in  1780  because  he  could  no 
longer  provide  for  the  expense  in- 
volvecl.     In  order  to  pay  the  debts  thus 


contracted,  he  became  an  author.    T^-^o 
of  his  books,  "Leonard  and  Gertrud^^," 
and  "Evening  Hours  of  a  Hermi*:,," 
attracted  wide     attention.       They  s^* 
forth  his  ideas  of  the  value,  to  the  na  - — 
tion  and  to  society,  of  homes  in  the  lif^^ 
of  the  poor,  and  they  gave  many  sug— - — " 
gestions  of  the  kind  of  training  chil-^ — ^ 
dren  should  receive  in  the  home  and     ^ 
in  early  school  instruction.     The  won-      ^ 
derful  power  of  the  man  to  embody  his       ^ 
ideas  in  practice  was  shown  at  Stanz        ' 
where,  when  over  fifty  years  of  age, 
he  took  entire  charge  of  some  eighty 
orphans  left  homeless  by  the  burning       '^ 
of  the  town  by  the  French.  In  less  than       -* 
a  year  the  school  was  broken  up  by  the      — 
return  of  the  French,  but  in  that  time     — 
results  had  been  attained     that  were    ^ 
marvelous. 

Pestalozzji  now  felt  himself  ready  '^^ 
to  organize  the  more  formal  work  oi^^ 
a  regular  school.  His  thought  waSj^^^^ 
that  all  instruction  must  grow  out  oft:  ^ 
the  natural  activity  and  instincts  of  th^  -^^ 
children's  lives.  Their  thinking  nius^^ 
have  its  basis  in  what  they  were  ieeW^^^^^ 
ing  and  doing.  It  was  his  convictio  -^^fl 
that  the  fundamental  error,  of  th  ^t 
school  was  the  blind  use  of  words  -^jj 
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alters  of  instruction.  He  substituted 
lantities,  or  numbers  of  things,  for 
fiires;  self-expression  based  on  ex- 
triences  for  the  reading  of  homilies; 
troduced  the  study  of  geography  by 
:cursions  and  the  study  of  some  geo- 
gical,  biological,  and  industrial  facts 
•  the  neighborhood.  School  garden- 
g  and  physical  and  manual  training 
I  made  features  of  his  method  as  far 
i  he  was  able,  and  he  added  geometry 
id  even  some  trigonometry  to  the  ele- 
entary  course. 

In  fact,  he  used  many  of  the  methods 
ivocated  again  today,  and  for  the 
ime  reasons.  He  found  that  children 
ime  from  the  home  without  having 
le  power  to  organize  their  sensations 
ito  knowledge — the  power  of  intui- 
3n  was  Pestalozzi's  name  for  this. 
'e  evidently  considered  this  as  a  power 
'  be  gained  through  instruction  so  di- 
eted as  to  unite  intellectual  activity 
ith  feeling  and  sensations,  and  thus 
lable  and  accustom  the  mind  to  react 
1  what  is  offered  to  sense-percep- 
3n.  This  power  of  the  mind  has  been 
cplained  much  more  fully  in  later 
?ars  by  Herbart  in  his  doctrine  of  ap- 
irception. 

Pestalozzi  is  a  most  difficult  author 
'  follow  because  he  had  so  little 
low  ledge  of  language,  or  rather  of 
le  scientific  use  of  words  as  a  means 
►r  clear  and  definite  expressions  of 
eas.  He  is  a  master  hand  in  stirring 
e  emotions  and  arousing  enthusiasm, 
It  he  impresses  a  meaning  of  his  own 
to  many  of  the  words  he  uses  to  de- 
ribe  his  method.  As  a  consequence 
ley  do  not  describe  his  method  to  us 
iless  we  first  discover  from  an  under- 
anding  of  his  life  and  work  what 
.oughts  he  had  in  mind.     Nothing  is 


more  evident  from  all  of  his  work  than 
that  he  sought  for  the  natural  laws  of 
soul  growth,  a  knowledge  of  which 
w^ould  make  education  an  organic  pro- 
cess, and  yet  he  at  one  time  described 
his  purpose  as  "to  mechanize  educa- 
tion," using  a  word  which  gives  us  the 
very  reverse  idea  of  his  main  thought. 
Pestalozzi  had  a  definite  idea  of  the 
province  of  school  education  as  distin- 
guished from  that  fuller  idea  of  edu- 
cation which  connects  it  with  the  life 
of  the  children  in  home  and  society  as 
well  as  with  the  teacher.  He  saw  that 
there  was  a  gulf  between  the  natural 
power  of  apperception,  or  intuition  as 
he  calls  it,  and  the  mental  power  to 
think.  It  is  the  work  of  the  school 
to  bridge  this  gulf.  He  pointed  out 
the  means  of  doing  so  through  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  power  of  expression  by 
exercises  in  language,  number,  and 
form.  Elementary  education  is  con- 
cerned with  the  development  of  this 
power  of  expression  in  such  a  way  as 
to  connect  the  thereby  established 
power  to  think  with  the  intuitions  and 
native  instincts  of  social,  business,  and 
religious  life.  He  was  able  to  do  this 
in  his  own  work  with  children,  because 
he  constantly  made  the  connection  of 
acquired  thinking  power  with  the 
moral  and  apperceptive  life  of  his  chil- 
dren. He  failed,  however,  in  his 
larger  plan  of  instructing  teachers,  and 
was  not  able  to  set  his  method  forth  so 
that  the  importance  of  this  connective 
element  was  appreciated,  or  the  means 
of  securing  it  understood.  Froebel,  one 
of  his  teachef  students,  caught  some 
inkling  of  it  and  his  work  is  to  be  fully 
understood  only  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  foundation  of  his  ideas  in  the  Pes- 
talozzian     movement.        Herbart  has 
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added  much  to  the  clearness  with 
which  we  can  now  express  some  of  the 
principles  of  education.  A  study  of 
these  two  nien  will  follow  in  succeed- 
ing issues  of  this  department. 


Observation  Studies. 

I  have  had  a  special  opportunity  to 
visit  schools  this  month  and  to  com- 
pare notes  with  others  who  had  vis- 
ited the  same  schools.  This  comparing 
of  notes  has  been  a  great  help  to  me, 
for  I  find  that  no  two  of  us  see  alike 
even  when  visiting  the  same  recitation. 
Previous  experiences  and  attitudes  of 
mind  blind  each  of  us  to  some  things, 
and  again,  lend  wings  to  the  insight  as 
to  the  meaning  of  other  things  which 
seem  barren  to  our  companions.  This 
observation  of  how  many  blind  eyes 
we  all  have  even  when  looking  straight 
at  a  thing,  leads  me  to  say  again,  what 
was  said  in  the  first  of  these  articles, 
that  there  is  never  any  thought  of  crit- 
icising the  actual  teacher  of  any  of  the 
schools  visited  and  reported  here. 
What  I  am  doing  is  to  study  school 
work  with  reference  to  fundamental 
aims  and  broad  general  principles. 
From  hearing  but  one  recitation  con- 
ducted by  the  teacher  I  have  no  right  to 
think  I  know  w-hat  his  ultimate  aim  or 
general  principle  of  work  is.  If  I  come 
in  without  attracting  attention,  I  ani 
apt  to  find  some  small  detail  (Kcupying 
the  attention  of  class  and  teacher,  and 
I  do  not  know  and  have  no  right  to  as- 
sume but  what  that  detail  is,  for  that 
class  at  that  time,  the  .most  important 
thing  for  them  to  be  doing.  But  for  me 
and  for  the  purpose  of  these  studies, 
that  detail  has  a  meaning  and  may  per- 
haps have  a  place  in  these  studies  in 
connection  with  the  criticism  of  an  aim 


or  principle  under  consideration  here 
and  it  is  used  for  that  purpose  only. 

.Teaching  like  every  other  doing  is 
succession  of  details.  But  a  teache 
whose  interest  and  attention  is  give 
only  to  the  details  is  not  a  good  teache-  ^^e 
although  each  detail  may  be  done  \\\X^  ^  \^ 
the  greatest  neatness  and  dispatch.  \\m^^.^\ 
call  such  a  teacher  wooden  and  tlff^^^j^ 
teaching  dead  machine  work,  howev  -^^^^^ 
lively  the  clatter  of  the  educatioir-:^"na 
wheels  may  be  in  the  school  room. 

The  interest  and  attention  of  the  ti — r^ue 
teacher  is  directed  always  to  the  clr: — Jifj. 
dren,  and  the  details  of  the  work  ^^sare 
always  being     adjusted  to     the  eff-     rect 
these     are     producing     on  them.  A 

teacher  can  not  stand  at  the  back  of  ' — the 

room  or  behind  her  pupils  and  cond uct 

a   recitation   properly.     The   faces         of 
the  children  must  be  watched  for    -«he 
hints  given  by  their  expression.     I  rrf  1 
were  deaf,  I  could  tell  much  about   -Che 
success  or  failure  of  a  recitation       by 
watching  the  changing  expressions      of 
interest,  attention,  puzzled,  followed     t>y 
enthusiastic  clearing  up  of  countenancr^, 
or  the  reverse  ending  in  dull  apatt^D^- 
I  visited  a  class  this  month  which  vv-^s^ 
a  conversation  exercise  conducted  e  ^^- 
tirely  in  a  language  of  which  I  did  n  ^^t 
understand  a  single  word.    No  Engli^S^ 
was  spoken  by  teacher  or  pupils  and 
sat  at  the  back  of  the  room  and  ecu! 
see  only  the  teacher's  face,  and  yet  ve 
much  of  the  value  of  each  pupil's  recr-    -^" 
tation  was  apparent  to  me  simply  by  iiir^  ^" 
terpreting  the  changing  tones  of  voic^^  ^* 
You  see,  therefore,  how  impossible  ii^ 
would  be  for  me  to  give  any  adequate  ^^ 
report  of  a  recitation  in  these  columns 
It  is  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  mak  ^ 
ing  these  studies  result  in  an  over-em 
phasis  of  details  as  a  mechanism  tha-^ 
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idertaken  to  connect  with  them 
dies  of  a  larger  content  drawn 
history  of  education. 


md  Grade  Reading:  Lesson 

to  pass  from  oral  instruction 
:onversations  of  kindergarten 
nning  school  days,  on  to  study 
)ks  and  reading,  without  sepa- 
)r  quite  a  long  time  the  work 
ring  the  printed  page  from  al- 
connection  with  the  child's 
iterests,  is  one    of  our    school 

book  is  a  joyless  thing  tt>  a 
lild  as  compared  to  the  delight- 
itions    given  by  a  mother's  or 

voice  in  telling  a  story.  And 
),  the  personality  of  the  teller 

more  closely  connected  with 
ents  of  the  story  than  is  that  of 

IV. 

this  gap  bridged  in  a  very  sim- 
in  the  city  training  school  at 
le.  A  young  lady  of  the  junior 
the  training  school  conducted 
at  ion.  It  was  to  be  a  reading 
)ut  no  books  were  in  the  chil- 
ands.  There  was  first  a  little 
tion  about  the  experiences  of 
recent  snowstorm,  and  then  it 
X)sed  that  the  teacher  tell  what 
d  to  one  little  boy.  But  instead 
ig,  she  was  going  to  tell  it  on 
:-board  and  they  could  all  read 
.  fast  as  she  wrote  it. 
is  the  device.  The  teacher  was 
:ory  with  all  her  lovable  person- 
hough  it  was  a  story  I  read  In 
second  reader  twenty  years  be- 
was  born.  She  told  it  better 
old  book  did ;  used  the  words 
hildren's  speaking  vocabulary 
^,  though  a  few  were  of  their 


eye  and  ear  vocabulary.  Once  or 
twice  the  children's  vocal  organs  un- 
consciously gave  the  word  they  were^ 
accustomed  to  say  in  place  of  the  writ- 
ten word,  tlius  showing  their  entire 
abandon  to  the  interest  of  the  story. 

A  day  or  two  later,  I  visited  another 
second  grade  reading  class  in  a  different 
city.  They  were  using  a  supplementary 
reader  containing  some  very  pretty 
stories  about  child  life.  The  story  I 
heard  was  of  a  little  girl  telling  all 
about  work  in  caring  for  her  doll  fam- 
ily. It  seemed  to  me  that  the  book  and 
each  word  stood  between  the  story  and 
every  experience  of  the  children  so  that 
their  reading  was  simply  calling  words. 
To  be  sure  the  teacher  insisted  on  their 
reading  with  expression,  but  what  she 
got  was  simply  parrot  like  expression 
with  no  soul  in  it.  Now  that  is  the  stage 
in  learning  to  read  that  has  to  be  gone 
through  with.  The  question  is,  will 
not  the  stage  be  shortened  by  delaying 
the  use  of  a  book  and  doing  more  pre- 
paratory reading  through  the  teacher? 

I  visited  a  fourth  grade  class  in  the 
practice  school  of  a  State  Normal  not 
long  ago  that  was  still  in  this  stage. 
They  had  had  the  best  of  oral  literature 
and  development  of  interest  work  for 
three  years,  and  their  natural  childish 
interest  was  particularly  considered  in 
selecting  the  lesson  I  heard  them  try  to 
read.  But  the  printed  words  were,  and 
in  all  of  the  three  years  had  been,  be- 
tween them  and  their  appreciation  and 
enjoyment  of  reading.  In  fact,  in  that 
school  and  in  so  many  schools  I  visit, 
children  read  with  as  much  interest  in 
the  second  grade  as  in  any  of  the  inter- 
mediate grades.  It  is  only  ^att  est  ^^ 
pupWs  \.Y\at  use  7l  X^ooV  ^%  T\aX>ax-2N^:^  "^^ 
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conversation  before  they  reach  the  sev- 
enth grade. 

One  of  the  German  doctrines  about 
the  work  of  the  school  is  called  the  doc- 
trine of  estrangement.  It  holds  that 
in  the  process  of  education,  the  child 
must  for  a  time  live  in  a  mental  work 
shop  engaged  in  ntastering  s>rmbols. 
Only  after  he  has  learned  a  great  num- 
ber of  words  and  other  forms,  by  the 
use  of  which  he  can  reconstruct  the 
world  about  him,  can  he  thus  come  back 
from  the  symbol' shop  (the  school)  into 
life.  Pestalozzi,  as  we  have  seen,  ob- 
jected to  so  much  of  the  mechanical 
conception  in  S(ihool  work,  and  sought 
to  make  the  successive  steps  -in  learn- 
ing symbols  and  gaining  power  to 
think  so  easy,  and  to  so  connect  each 
step  with  the  child's  life  that  schooling 
would  proceed  as  naturally  as  any  othei 
process  of  growth. 

All  thinking  in  which  the  attention 
is  directed  successively  to  different  as- 
pects of  the  question  in  mind,  is  a  pro- 
cess of  alienation  and  return.  After 
considering  the  validity  of  each  of  the 
different  aspects  of  a  question  the  mind 
returns,  enriched  with  the  knowledge 
thus  gained,  to  make  its  final  decision 
about  the  original  question.  This, 
however,  is  a  very  natural  process  in 
which. the  main  question  is  always  in 
mind,  however  far  one  of  the  details 
may  be  followed.  Is  it  possible  for 
children  to  learn  to  read  without  divert- 
ing their  interest  from  the  thought  con- 
tent of  the  words?  I  have  seen  it  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  many  times.  It 
is  done  of  course,  through  the  teacher 
instead  of  books. 

I  visited  a  school  in  Chicago  several 

years  ago  in  which  no  books  were  used 

j'n  the  first  three  grades.     The  teachers 


in  these  grades  had  transformed  theii 
schools  into  a  children's  world.    There 
was  play  in    abundance,  but  connected 
with  it  always,  opportunities  for  sense 
training  of  eye,  ear,  or  touch ;   for  the 
training  of  muscular  control  especially 
of  the  vocal  organs   in  distinct  pro- 
nunciation, which  almost  separated  the 
sound  of  each  letter  in  saying  a  word; 
and  for  the  connection,  by  means  of* 
the  games,  of  a  meaning  with  all  of 
this  activity  and  so  keeping  the  mind 
active  in  sense  perception.    There  was 
gymnastic  apparatus  for.  careful  physi- 
cal training,  and  story  telling  of  a  kind 
to  stimulate  dramatic  reproduction  by 
the  cliildren.    In  directing  these  plays, 
words  written  on  the  blackboard  were 
introduced.   Perhaps  the  teacher  woulA 
prepare  on  slips  of  paper  directions  fo^ 
each  actor,  in  a  dramatization  the  chi  1-' 
dren  knew  thoroughly,  and  distributee^ 
these  slips  to  the  children  she  wishr  ^ 
to  take  part.  Then  the  acting  would  ff"""^ 
forward  without  any  spoken  direction^^ 
New  words  were  instantly  known 
cause  the  children  knew  what  should  1 
told  in  that  connection. 

In  order  to  test  the  power  to  read  de 
veloped     by     this     work,  the  teach^^ 
brought  one  of  the  little  boys  into  th^ 
office  to    read    me    a  story.      I  ha»— 
brought  with  me  a  book  having  Hr"'^ 
story  of  The  Three  Bears  in  it.    Tkr:* 
boy    was  a  Swede.       He  told  me  Im-  ^ 
father  and  mother  could  not  talk  mu^::^ 
English.     He  had  no  books  at  hor»^ 
and  had  used  none  in  school.     I  ask^^ 
him  if  he  knew  the  story  of  the  t\\rr^^ 
bears  and  he  said,  O  yes,  he  could  t^'-^ 
me  all  of  that  story.     I  told  him  I  h^cf 
it  printed  in  a  book  and  I  wanted  to 
hear  it  just  as  it  was  printed.     That 
d\(\w\  ^\s\.viT\i\\vKv  'aX  ?A\  as  he  was  sure 
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it  all.  He  soon  discovered, 
that  my  story  was  not  told  in 
he  same  words  as  his  story, 
ill  were  words  he  had  seen, 
3urse  knew  the  meaning  of 
>ken,  and  he  read  rapidly  and 
:hout  mis-calling  any  words 
ys  stopping  for  help  when  he 
an  entirely  neW  w^ord.  This 
as  doing  a  good  many  other 
:side  teaching  the  children  to 

watched  several  children  learn 
it  home  surrounded  by  books 
no  direct  training  by  parents. 
Iren  were  read  to  a  great  deal, 
rally  called  for  the  same  stor- 
.nd  over  again  until  they  knew 
leart.  These  they  came  to  say 
themselves  with  the  book  in 
1  followed  the  printed  words 
ement.  When  the  children 
school  it  was  discovered  that 
ady  knew  how  to  read, 
early  part  of  the  19th  century, 
nan,  Joseph  Jacotot,  discovered 
ied  the  principle  involved  in 
of  learning.  Unfortunately 
D  student  of  child  life  or  care- 
/er  of  the  facts  of  mental  dis- 
He  made  many  foolish  claims 
iscovery,  and  announced  it  as 
al  method  of  learning,  applica- 
y  subject  and  enabling  an  in- 
to teach  any  subject  whether 

the  subject     matter  or  not. 

all'  is  the  name  Jacotot  gave 
rinciple.  It  seems  to  be  a 
y  of  expressing  Pestalozzi's 
n  this  principle  of  ^^intuition 
sis  of  all  original  use  of  lan- 
Herbart  has  distinguished 
ents  in  the  principle;  one  he 
Tception^  and  the  other  corre- 


lation. Jacotot's  success  was  due  to 
his  method.  By  this  he  aroused  the 
self-activity  of  the  pupils  and  depended 
entirely  on  that  self-activity  for  results, 
the  instructor  simply  serving  as  a  mon- 
itor or  guide,  to  keep  the  pupil's  activ- 
ity rightly  directed.  His  method,  ap- 
plied to  teaching  a  child  to  read,  re- 
quired the  pupil  to  learn  a  story  or 
poem  by  heart  and  then  repeat  it  over 
and  over  at  the  same  time  following 
the  words  in  the  book  or  on  the  black- 
board. 

I  heard  k  Normal  teacher  describe  to 
a  teachers'  association,  a  little  more 
than  a  month  ago,  the  wonderful  re- 
sults of  a  beginning  class  that  learned 
to  read  the  words  of  Jack  and  Jill  in 
just  this  way.  The  lecturer  traced  the 
changes  in  recent  methods  of  teaching 
children  to  read  as: — the  alphabet 
method;  then  the  word  method;  then 
the  sentence  method;  and  now  we 
come  naturally  to  the  whole  story 
method.  We  can  certainly  take  that 
step  now  much  more  easily  and  natur- 
ally than  it  could  have  been  taken 
by  teachers  when  Jacotot  announced  it 
in  1825. 

The  success  or  failure  of  such  a  plan 
will  depend  entirely  upon  the  skill  of 
the  teacher  in  arousing  the  self-activity 
of  the  children  in  the  work  of  learning 
to  read.  They  must  have  a  feeling  of 
their  new  power  and  a  desire  to  use  it 
in  reading  a  story  they  do  not  quite 
know  by  heart,  and  finally  they  must 
appreciate  the  advantage  of  this 
power  in  gaining  desired  information. 
If  the  school  offers  any  oportunities  for 
the  children  to  do  things  or  to  follow 
up  interests  in  the  life  of  nature  and 
society  about  them,  tl\e  fix^X.  ^^^Sc^  s<^V 
active  'mleresl  m  xe^^vcv^  ^*^  w»sfc  vcv 
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the  need  of  some  detail  of  information 
given,  as  likely  as  not,  in  a  catalogue  or 
a  book  of  science.  Pestalozzi  found  this 
to  be  the  case.  Sonny,  in  Mrs.  Stu- 
art's story  printed  here  last  month,  se- 
lected as  his  school  the  one  where  the 
teacher  allowed  him  to  read  for  infor- 
mation. Without. the  aid  of  a  self- 
directed  activity  on  the  part  of  the  chil- 
.dren  in  the  work  of  learning  to  read, 
the  Jacotot  method  is  a  delusion  that 
would  probably  require  more  deaden- 
ing repetition  and  in  the  end  leave  the 
pupil  more  helplessly  dependent  on 
memory  devices  than  any  yet  proposed. 


A  Spelling   Test  of   Sixty  Years   Ago. 

Last  month  I  printed  the  questions 
on  arithmetic  given  to  a  high  school 
class  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  1846. 
Here  are  twenty  words  given  to  the 
same  class  as  a  spelling  test.  The  aver- 
age of  the  class  was  40.6  ^er  cent. 

Times. 
Correct.  Incorrect. 

accidental 61  24 

accessible 31  54 

baptism    54  31 

chirography 30  55 

characteristic 39         '    46 

deceitfully 40  45 

descendant 24  61 

eccentric 39  46 

evanescent 17  68 

fierceness 42  43 

feignedly 28  57 

ghastliness 23  62 


gnawed 33  i  - 

heiress 42  a,^ 

hysterics 40  i!^* 

imbecility 50  ^=r-* 

inconceivable 20  fl^ 

inconvenient 32 

inefficient 33 

irresistible 13 

Many  of  these  words  would  not^  / 
used  as  a  test  in  the  schools  today^  ^ 
they  are  not  such  as  the  pupil  need^  to 
know,  To  drill  on  such  words  is  not 
now  considered  a  good  use  of  the  pu- 
pil's  time. 

For '  comparison,  however  these 
words  have  been  given  in  a  number  of 
grammar  grade  schools.  An  average 
of  51.2  per  cent  is  reported  for  a  class  . 
of  245  pupils  in  Springfield  in  1905. 
Superintendent  Whitney,  of  Elgin, 
111.,  has  given  both  the  spelling  and  the 
arithmetic  tests  to  an  eighth  grade  class 
of  102  pupils.  The  average  in  spelling 
was  52.2  per  cent  and  the  average  in 
arithmetic  was  88  per  cent. 

In  the  spelling  test  a  very  much 
larger  per  cent  of  the  children  in  Elgin 
spelled  most  of  the  words  correctly, 
such  words  as  would  now  be  consid- 
ered a  fair  test.  In  1846,  twenty-three 
out  of  eighty-five,  or  more  than  one- 
quarter,  spelled  only  three,  or  less  of 
the  twenty  words,  two  not  being  able 
to  spell  any  of  them.  In  Elgin  only 
three  out  of  102,  gr  about  3  per  cent, 
could  spell  but  three  of  the  words,  and 
none  made  a  lower  grade  than  15  P^ 
cent.  1 
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BATTLING  UPWARD. 

FRANK  H.  SW^KT. 
V. 


a  minute,  Jim,''  said  Mrs. 
me  morning  to  a  tall,  well- 
x>y  who  was  passing  the  door 
ythe  which  he  had  just  ground, 
ite  August,  and  the  aftermath 
)wer  fields  was  ready  to  cut. 
t  to  speak  to  you  'bout  Sis. 
ttin'  to  be  a  big,  tall  girl^  an' 
iway  to  school  soon.  Now  Sis 
:  well  enough  for  a  name  right 
lome,  but  'tain't  much  to  carry 
ig  folks.  You  say  she^  wasn't 
reg'lar  name,  but  jest  called 
you  don't  seem  to  want  us  to 
Dur  fam'ly  name.  But  don't 
Jim,"  persuasively,  **she  ought 
I  good  name  now,  an'  a  family 

Folk'll  think  it  strange  if  she 
^n'you,  too ;  Jim  ain't  enough 
ough  the  world  with." 
oy's  face  had  grown  grave. 
I  know,"  he  answered,  "I'vt 
ought  about  it.  But  I  didn't 
lat  to  do." 

,  s'pose  we  fix  on  .one  now, 
;  goes  away  to  school.  Can't 
k  of  something  that  will  suit 

fleeted  a  moment. 

would  Mercy  do?"  he  asked 
"Seems  like  that     might 

used  to  be  afraid  of  some- 
rible  in  her  blood,  but  I  guess 
1  driven  out  before  now." 
Mercy  will  do  first  rate,"  Mr5. 
id  approvingly.  "It's  a  pretty 
i'  one  I  like.  An'  now  about 
r  one.  What  was  your  pa's 
im?" 


"She  can't  have  that,"  shortly,  "be- 
sides, I'm  not  sure  what  it  is.  Every 
time  my  folks  got  into  trouble  they  took 
a  new  name.  I  know  as  many  as  seven 
or  eight.  Sis  shall  not  have  any  of 
them.  She's  got  away  from  all  that, 
and  I  don't  want  an)rthing  from  it  to 
touch  her.  Can't  we  pick  out  another 
name  just  like  we've  picked  out 
Mercy?" 

She  looked  at  him,  a  soft  light  warm- 
ing in  her  eyes. 

"There's  a  name  I've  often  thought 
I'd  like  for  you  an'  Mercy  to  have  Jim," 
she  said,  "an'  that's  ours.  I've  spoke 
to  John  more'n  once,  an'  he  feels  like 
me.  We  ain't  no  children  but  Henry, 
an'  he's  travelin'  an'  studyin'  in  foreign 
lands,  an'  ain't  likely  to  be  home  much. 
He's  just  like  you,  crazy  for  bugs  an' 
things.  If  you'd  be  suited  with  our 
name,  Jim,  we'd  be  real  pleased;  an' 
we'd  begin  to  call  you  that  right  off. 
Mercy  Jayne  an'  James  Jayne  sound 
sort  of  home  like,  don't  they.  What  do 
you  say?" 

Say?  He  could  say  nothing  for  a 
moment.    Then  he  found  his  voice. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Jayne,"  he  cried,  his 
words  tremulous  with  the  earnestness  he 
(lid  not  not  try  to  conceal,  "there  ,isn'i 
anything  in  the  world  I  could  wish  for 
more.  I've  felt  that  we  were — were 
outside;  just  Sis  and  Jim,  like  a  horse 
or  dog,  with  no  second  name  to  make 
us  respectable  like  folks.  And  your 
name  is  so  square  and  honest,  with 
nothing  in  its  blood.  I'll  try  to  keep 
up  to  it,  Mrs.  Jayne,"  his  moutV\  ?k%- 
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suming  the  peculiar  squareness  which 
farmer  Jayne  had  noticed  more  than 
once.  **No  matter  what  comes,  V\\  trj* 
to  keep  your  name  just  as.  good  as  you 
give  it  to  me." 

**We  know  you  will,  Jim,"  placing 
her  hand  confidently  upon  his  shoulder. 
"We  will  be  proud  of  you  yet — ^are 
proud  of  you  now,  of  you  an'  Mercy 
both."  And  then  she  bent  over  and 
kissed  him. 

As  he  went  down  the  path  there  .was 
an  unusual  mistiness  in  his  eyes ;  and 
a  dry  sob  was  in  his  throat,  which  she 
detected  when  she  hurried  across  to 
intercept  him  at  a  point  where  the  path  ^ 
turned  toward  the  field. 

"There's  another  question  Td  like  to 
ask  you,  Jim,"  she  said,  a  little  wist- 
fully. We  ain't  spoke  of  it  often,  un* 
derstandin'  how  you  felt.  But  now 
we're  talkin'  this  way,  I'd  like  to  know, 
an'  then  we'll  never  bring  the  subject 
up  ag'in.  Do  you  know — have  you 
heard  anything  from  your  folks  since 
you  was  here?" 

His  face  darkened,  but  only  for  a 
second.  Then  he  looked  at  her  apolo- 
getically. 

"I  hope  you  won't  feel  hard  about 
my  not  wantin'  to  speak  of  them,"  he 
said,  in  a  low  voice.  "But  you  don't 
know — you  couldn't  know,  not  even  if 
I  told  you.  Sis  wa'n't  but  two  years 
old  when  I  brought  her  away,  and 
she'd  have  starved  many  and  many  a 
time  if  'twa'n't  for  me  picking  up 
things — stealing  them  you  know.  And 
they  learned  me  to  steal,  and  all  the 
rest.  No,  I  haven't  heard  from  them 
direct;  but  I've  inquired  in  round 
about  ways,  from  different  parties. 
Father's  gone  off,  nobody  knows 
where;      my    brother's  in — where  he 


generally  is, — and  mother's  just — just 
about  the  same." 

"It's  'bout  her  I've  been  thinkim. 
mostly,"  Mrs.  Jayne  said  softly.  "Yc^r: 
an'  Mercy's  gettin'  on  so  well,  seer^ 
like — ^like  she'd  be  glad  to  kno^ 
Seems  like  she'd  like  to  know,  bein'  1^^ 
own  children.  I've  been  feelin'  lik^^ 
was  takin'  you  away  from  her,  an'  l^er: 
no  right —  Wouldn't  you  like  to  go 
see  her,  or — or  mebbe  have  her  cc^^; 
here  ail'—?" 

She  stopped  suddenly,  frightened  a 
the  look  which  had  come  to  his  face  . 

''Here,"  he  said,  lowering  his  voice, 
as  was  his  peculiar  habit  when  deepiy 
moved.    "Come  here,  and  Sis  find  out? 
Mrs.  Jayne,  I'd  rather  Sis  would  die  a 
hundred  times  than  to  ever  know  she 
had  folks,  excepting  me —  That's  what 
I've  been  working  for  ever  since  I've 
been  here.    Mother  wouldn't  know  Sis 
or  me  anyhow —  She'd  be  too  full  of 
drink.    I  can't  remember's  I  ever  saw 
her  when  she  wa'nt  full  of  drink.    An' 
her  to  come  and  visit  Sis !" 

He  threw  out  his  arms  suddenly,  and 
she  heard  his  teeth  grate  together  and 
saw  the  square  dogged  look  settle  upon 
his  face.  As  he  rushed  away,  she 
caught  her  breath  in  a  pitiful  little  sob. 

"Oh,  I  wish  I  hadn't;  I  wish  Fd un- 
derstood better,"  she  thought.  "Poor 
boy!  No  wonder  his  fightin'  been 
hard.  An'  his  own '  mother,  too 
That's  what  hurts  him  so." 

Jim  did  not  return  for  dinner.  When 
he  did  come,  late  in  the  afternoon,  his 
hands  trembled,  but  his  face  was  calm. 

Several  weeks  later  a  party  of  rough 
looking  mto  made  a  camp  in  a  wood 
near  by.  When  Jim  saw  them  his  face 
contracted  as  though  in  displeased  rec- 
ognition, then     he  went  forward  and 
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d  to  make  himself  known.    Pres- 

he  sought  Mr.  Jajme. 

Ti  going  off  a  few  weeks,  to  the 

he  said.  Then  in  answer  to  the 
r's  look  of  surprise,  added :  "My 
5r's  awful  sick  with  the  smallpox. 
I't  be  back  until  it's  safe." 
It — ,"  began  Mr.  Jayne. 
vt  got  to  go,"  quickly.  "Now 
lis  good-bye  if  she  hears  of  it, 
ay  'twas  just  on  business.  I'm 
she's  off  to  school.     Maybe  she 

find  out." 

was  two  months  before  he  re- 
i,  a  weak,  tremulous  wreck  of  the 
I  boy  he  had  gone  away.  And 
his  hands  and  face  were  forever 
e  dread  marks  of  the  scourge  he 
ared. 

es,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  Mrs. 
's  mute  inquiry,  "she  got  to  know 
fore  she  died,  and — and  to  like  me 
k.  I'm  glad  I  went.  I  managed 
p  up  until  she  died,  then  was  took 

myself.  But  Sis  mustn't  ever 
—  about  her,  I  mean." 

VI. 

nry  Jayne  had  come  home  for  a 
'eeks'  rest,  and  then  he  was  going 
rt  on  a  long  exploring  expedition 
jh  South  America.  Already  the 
vere  engaged  and  most  of  the 
rations  made ;  now  they  were  only 
ig  for  a  few  boats  specially  de- 
l  for  the  submerged  forests  of  the 
on  to  be  finished.  As  naturalist 
I  party,  his  outfit  consisted  of  a 
I  assortment  of  artificial  eyes  for 
ifferent  creatures  he  expected  to 

with,  from  the  tiniest  humming 
o  the  largest  and  fiercest  of  the 

and  prairie  quadrupeds;  of  in- 
ents  for  dissecting  and  mounting, 


wires  of  various  kinds,  blowpipes,  cork 
cases,  arsenic  for  preserving,  cyanide 
of  potassium  for  insects,  and  dozens  of 
less  familiar  but  equally  indispensable  • 
articles  to  the  naturalist  in  the  field, 
especially  when  away  from  supplies 
and  in  a  foreign  country.  All  these 
had  been  carefully  selected  and  packed 
in  cases  designed  to  withstand  the  dan- 
gers of  a  long  sea  voyage,  and  now  for 
the  first  time  in  years  he  had  come 
home  to  spend  a  few  weeks. 
.  But  his  rest  consisted  in  long  tramps 
through  the  country,  collecting,  mak- 
ing notes,  analyzing,  beginning  with 
the  first  light  and  extending  fsif  into 
the  evening ;  and  to  his  wondering  de- 
light, Jim  was  selected  as  a  companion 
for  these  tramps.  On  the  day  of  his 
son's  arrival,  farmer  Jayne  had  told  the 
boy  to  put  his  tools  away. 

"You  must  take  a  vacation  long's 
Henry's  here,"  he  had  said.  "You'll 
learn  more  watchin'  him  an'  holdin'  his 
boxes  than  you  would  with  me  in  a 
year." 

So  Jim  went  along,  carrying  the  col- 
lecting nets  and  boxes,  holding  the 
wide  mouthed  cyanide  of  potassium 
bottles  for  some  rare  or  interesting  in- 
sect, lying  motionless  beside  his  com- 
panion for  hours  to  study,  a  creature 
perhaps  no  larger  than  a  grain  of  com, 
watching,  listening,  revelling  in  the 
wonderful  talk  of  this  wonderiul  maii 
to  whom  the  beautiful  things  of  all 
lands  seemed  as  familiar  as  those  of 
his  own. 

And  as  he  listened,  his  own  knowl- 
edge dwarfed  and  lost  importance. 
What  was  twelve  years'  study,  or 
twelve  years  and  twelve  years  more! 
This  man  was  giving  his  whole  life. 
And  he  never  looked  forward  tcs  1\\^ 
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end  of  the  study;  rather,  the  stronger 
and  more  difficult  the  plans  for  work 
to  succeed. 

From  day  to  day  Jim  felt  his  own 
horizon  broadening  from  contact  with 
this  man.  Petty  aims  and  ambitions 
seemed  so  trivial  when  compared  to  a 
life  whose  work  was  so  outside  of  self 
as  almost  to  ignore  it.  It  was  grand  to 
choose  something  so  broad  and  far- 
reaching  that  one's  life  could  but  further 
it  on  and  leave  the  way  more  open  for 
others;  and  then  to  give  it  all  one's 
love  and  thought  and  energy. 

These  weeks  in  the  woods  and  fields 
and  along  the  streams  was  an  experi- 
ence which  Jim  could  never  forget.  They 
made  him  more  tender  for  the  small' 
creatures;  more  earnest  and  clear 
sighted  and  unselfish  in  shaping  plans 
for  his  own  future.  And  when  the 
weeks  drew  to  a  close,  and  this  man 
who  had  so  recently  come  into  his  life 
was  to  pass  out  of  it,  h^  felt  that  a 
blank  would  be  left  which  nothing  else 
could  quite  fill.  Those  long  hours  in 
the  woods,  with  none  but  himself  and 
the  birds  to  listen,  had  given  him  in- 
sight of  a  soul,  the  mere  remembrance 
of  which  would  be  closer  than  his  own 
ambition,  closer  even  than  the  compan- 
ionship of  Sis. 

As  he  came  out  from  supper,  after 
his  last  day's  tramp  with  this  man, 
farmer  Jayne  motioned  him  aside. 

"Henry's  been  talkin'  to  me  'bout 
you,  Jim,"  he  said.  "He  likes  you  a 
lot  an'  says  you  have  the  makin'  of  a 
good  naturalist.  He  wants  you  to  go 
with  him  to  South  America,  to  be  gone 
three  or  four  years,  an'  mebbe  longer. 
He  spoke  to  me  first,  not  knowin'  how 
I'd  feel.  But  I  wouldn't  hinder  you  a 
mite  from  what's  best,  Jim,  not  a  mite. 


You  can  go  or  stay^  jest  as  you  like." 

Jim  looked  at  him  almost  incredu- 
lously, wondering  if  he  had  heard 
right.  Go  to  South  America  and  with 
the  man  he  most  revered  ?  And  remain 
there  years  and  years,  and  visit  the 
strange  people  and  become  familiar 
with  the  curious  birds  and  animals  of 
which  he  had  heard  but  never  expected 
to  see?    Why —  why. 

"It'll  be  the  making  of  me,"  he  stam- 
mered, for  want  of  something  better  to 
say. 

"Yes,  It'll  be  the  makin'  of  you," 
kindly.  "You'll  come  back  a  full- 
fledged  naturalist,  with  money  of  your 
own,  an'  very  likely  with  a  name. 
You  couldn't  expect  to  do  so  well  here." 

Jim  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  an 
eager  acceptance;  then  something  of 
the  square  look  came  to  his  face. 

"I  think  I'll  go  all  right,"  he  saic^ 
slowly,  "it's  such  a  grand  chance,  ancBM 
with  Mr.  Henry  too.  But  I  never  likz:= 
to  do  things  without  I'm  sure.  Wh;- 
do  you  say,  Mr.  Jajme?  Ought  I  t:^^< 
go? 

"I  can't  tell  you  that,"  quietly.  "Yc^  ti 
must    decide  for    yourself.       I  thiimX- 
every  man  ought  to  do  what  he  can  do 
best.    Henry  was  a  naturalist,  an'  noth- 
in'  else  from  the  time  he  could  creep. 
I  helped  him  what  I  could.     You  can 
be  a  good  naturalist,  Henry  says, — ^but 
you  can  be  a  good  farmer,  too,  an'  like 
it ;   an'  mebbe  you  can  be  a  good  some- 
thing else.       It's  for     you  to     decide 
where  you  can  do  most.     S'pose  you 
think  it  over  an'  let  us  know     tomor- 
row." 

Jim  did  not  go  to  bed  that  night.  In- 
stead, he  went  into  the  open  field  where 
he  sat  on  a  stone,  battling  with  himself 
until  the  sun  rose.    Here  was  just  such 
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a  future  as  he  could  wish,  and  better 
than  he  could  have  planned  or  hoped 
for.  In  it  he  could  bring  himself  up  to 
his  best  and  do  work  that  would  be 
worthy.  On  the  other  hand  were  the 
old  people  who  had  cared  for  him, 
and  the  farm,  where  he  was  needed. 
And  here  he  felt  he  could  do  good 
work,  also;  but  it  would  not  be  his 
choice.  But  more  than  all,  there  was 
Sis. 

Through  all  his  life  he  had  dreaded 
the  something  which  might  be  in  Sis' 
blood,  but  of  late  this  dread  had  mostly 


disappeared.  Now  it  returned  sud- 
denly. He  remembered  what  his  fam- 
ily had  been  and  his  determination  to 
guard  her  against  all  influences  that 
were  not  good.  Could  he  do  so  in  a 
far  away  land?  And  Sis  was  only  a 
young  girl  yet. 

In  the  morning  Mr.  Jayne  found  him 
pale,  but  composed! 

"I'll  stay  on  the  farm,"  he  said 
quietly,  "and  we'll  do  our  natural  his- 
tory study  together  out  of  work  hours. 
Sis  will  be  home  next  month,  and  then 
she  can  join  us." 


FIVE  EVIDENCES  OF  AN  EDUCATION. 


These  five  characteristics,  then,  I  of- 
fer as  evidence  of  an  education:  Cor- 
rectness and  precision  in  the  use  of  the 
mother-tongue ;  refined  and  gentle  man- 
ners, which  are  the  expression  of  fixed 
habits  of  thought  and  action ;  the  power 
and  habit  of  reflection;  the  power  of 
growth  and  efficiency,  or  the  power  to 
do.  On  this  plane  the  physicist  may 
meet  with  the  philologian  and  the  nat- 
uralist with  the  philosopher,  and  each 
recognize  the  fact  that  his  fellow  is  an 
educated  man,  though  the  range  of 
their  information 'is  widely  different, 
and  the  centres  of  their  highest  inter- 
ests are  far  apart.  They  are  knit  to- 
gether in  a  brotherhood  by  the  close  tie 


of  those  traits  which  have  sprung  out 
of  the  reaction  of  their  minds  and  wills 
upon  that  which  has  fed  them  and 
brought  them  strength.  Without  these 
traits  men  are  not  truly  educated,  and 
their  erudition,  however  vast,  is  of  no 
avail ;  it  furnishes  a  museum,  not  a  de- 
veloped human  being.  It  is  these  hab- 
its, of  necessity  made  by  ourselves 
alone,  begun  in  the  days  of  school  and 
college,  and  strengthened  with  maturer 
years  and  broader  experience,  that  serve 
to  show  ourselves  and  to  others  that 
we  have  discovered  the  secret  of  gain- 
ing an  education. — Nicholas  Murray 
Butler. 
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ALFRED  BAYLISS  FOR  STATE  SUPER- 
INTENDENT. 

A  movement  is  inaugurated  to  secure  the 
nomination  of  Alfred  Bayliss  for  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  by  the  next 
Republican  State  Convention.  It  is  tlie  uni- 
versal opinion,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  among 
the  persons  who  have  not  a  personal  interest  in 
some  other  candidate,  that  the  educational  wel- 
fare of  the  state  demands  the  re-election  of 
Mr.  Bayliss.  He  has  some  needed  legislation 
for  the  betterment  of  the  rural  schools  in 
hand  which  he  can  carry  to  enactment  into 
J/iiv  better  than  any  new  man  who  has  not  his 


knowledge  and  experience.  His  persistent  ef- 
forts to  give  facilities  for  hiRrh  school  educa- 
tion to  the  children  of  the  rural  districts 
should  also  be  crowned  with  success  before  he 
leaves  the  office.  He  is  an  able  and.  forceful 
speaker,  and  this  gives  him  great  influence 
among  the  people.  The  function  of  the  State 
Superintendent  in  Illinois  is  largely  the  carry- 
ing on  of  a  campaign  of  education  among  the 
people. 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  for  electing 
another  man  except  that  Mr.  Bayliss  has  held 
the  office  for  two  terms.  That  is  no  sufficient 
reason  in  this  case.  The  State  Superintendent 
of,  Public  Instruction  has-  duties  very  different 
from  those  of  other  state  officers.  These  latter 
are  mostly  clerical.  One  man  of  ordinary  in- 
telligence can  perform  them  as  well  as  another 
and  rotation  in  those  offices  is  proper.  But 
such  a  rule  does  not  apply  when  the  improve- 
ment of  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
state  is  the  function  of  the  official.  One  man 
of  ordinary  intelligence  in  mattery  educational 
cannot  do  that  so  well  as  another  who  has  ex- 
traordinary ability. 

Mr.  Bayliss  will  not  ask  for  the  office,  but 
if  the  educational  people  of  the  state  manifest 
their  desire  that  he  accept  the  nomination  he 
will  not  decline  it.  He  would  be  glad  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  bring  his  labors  to  a  success- 
ful termination,  but  he  feels  that  the  people 
know  him  and  that  the  request  for  his  contin- 
uance in  office  should  come  from  them  ratlier 
than  from  himself.  The  readers  of  this  will 
have  the  opportunity  soon  to  express  their  wish 
in  the  matter. 


ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION. 
The  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  this 
association  was  held  in  Galesburg,  March  25 
and  24.  The  attendance  was  large  and  the 
program  was  excellent.  President  Griffith 
presided  and  conducted  the  deliberations  with 
marked  ability.  J.  W.  Redway  delivered  two 
interesting  and  very  suggestive  lectures  on 
Geography  and  Volcanoes  and  President  W. 
O.  Thompson,  of  the  University  of  Ohio,  spoke 
in  a  masterful  way  on  some  of  the  problems 
of  education.  Miss  Siegmillcr,  of  Indianapo- 
lis, and  L.  D.  Harvey,  of  Wisconsin,  closed  the 
program    with    two    admirable    addresses    on   . 
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manual  training;  the  former  spoke  of  its  re- 
lation to  Art,  and  the  address  of  Dr.  Harvey 
treated  of  the  general  educative  value. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  Study  Hall  of 
the  new  High  School  building  which  will  ac- 
commodate an  audience  of  nearly  on^  thou- 
sand. 

The  section  meetings  in  the  afternoon  of 
Friday  were  of  special  interest  and  value. 
Some  of  these  seclioit  meetings  were  carefully 
arranged  for  in  advance.  Capable  persons  who 
are  responsible  for  keeping  the  discussion  from 
lagging  were  invited  to  speak  on  special  phases 
of  the  topic  after  the  leader  had  made  a  gen- 
eral survey  of  the  field.  The  result  was  a 
complete,  rounded-out  consideration  of  the 
topic  which  gave  to  the  audience  the  results  of 
the  best  experience  and  study.  Our  section 
meetings  are  not  always  valuable  for  the  rea- 
son that  those  who  discuss  the  subject  do  not 
speak  from  sufficient  knowledge  and  after  an 
extended  study.'  The  audience  has  a  right  to 
demand  the  best  the  profession  can  furnish. 

Particular  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
efficient  work  of  the  Railroad  Secretary,  W. 
H.  Meier,  of  Havana.  He  seemed  to  be  able 
to  meet  every  case  where  ignorance  of  the  ar- 
rangements or  neglect  would  have  prevented 
the  members  from  obtaining  the  reduction  al- 
lowed by  the  roads,  and  to  secure  the  reduction 
for  them. 

No  accurate  roll  of  the  membership  who 
paid  the  half-dollar  annual  fee  was  kept.  Reg- 
istration ought  to  be  required  before  the  badge 
is  issued.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  record 
made  of  those  who  paid  their  fee  other  than 
the  badge  that  was  issued  at  the  time  of  the 
payment.  This  does  not  have  the  appearance 
of  good  business  form. 

The  teachers  of  Springfield  were  conspicu- 
ous, this  year,  for  their  absence.  The  capital 
has  had  a  good  representation  in  former  years. 
Has  the  change  of  superintendents  resulted  in 
a  new  regime,  or  has  Springfield  joined  some 
other  of  the  numerous  district  meetings  in 
the  state? 

The  difference  between  the  local  expenses 
in  Galesburg  and  in  Bloomington,  the  former 
place  of  meeting,  was  marked,  Bloomington 
furnished  everything — free  music,  free  assem- 
bly hall,  a  free  musical  entertainment,  and  if 
there  was  anything  else  except  free  hotels  that 
free  hospitality  required,  it  was  done.  This 
was  not  so  marked  in  the  Galesburg  meeting. 
It  should  be  said  that  the  association  manage- 
ment when  at  Bloomington  refused  to  accept 
the  one  hundred  dollars  voted  by  the  Bloom^ 
ington    Business   Men's  Association   for   local 


expenses,  but  insisted  upon  paying  this  sum 
from  the  treasury  of  the  association. 

Our  own  conviction  is  that  Galesburg  is 
right  is  not  making  the  association  a  financial 
burden  upon  the  people  to  any  degree.  The 
organization  has  money  enough  in  its  treasury 
to  pay  its  own  way,  and  ought  to  discourage 
local  financial  aid.    ' 

The  new  officers  elected  were  W.  J.  Suth- 
erland, president;  T.  W.  B.  Everhart,  vice- 
presdent;  Eva  Sherman,  secretary.  The 
treasurer,  J.  A.  Mercer,  and  the  railroad  sec- 
retary, W.  H.  D.  iMeier,  were  re-elected.  The 
executive  committee  is  C.  E.  DeButts,  C.  E. 
Furr,  and  M.  M.  Cook. 


STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  COTTON, 
OF  INDIANA. 

State  Superintendent  F.  A.  Cotton,  of  In- 
diana, has  been  elected  two  times  to  the  office. 
If  lie  should  be  elected  in  November,  it  will 
give  to  him  an  administration  of  six  years. 
In  Indiana  this  covers  three  terms.  Mr.  Cotton 
has  been  one  of  the  wisest  officers,  the  most 
capable  and  most  effective  for  educational 
progress,  which  the  state  of  Indiana  has  ever 
had.  He  is  now  in  the  full  tide  of  his  useful- 
ness, and  following  the  injunction  of  Mar- 
garet Fuller  that  it  is  one's  "first  duty  to  grOw.'* 
The  only  reason  that  can  be  driven  for  refusal 
to  nominate  him  to  be  his  own  successor  is 
that  he  has  held  the  office  as  long  as  the  longth 
of  tenure  in  office  adopted  by  the  politicians  will 
allow.  It  is  the  general,  if  not  universal,  voice 
of  the  teachers  of  the  state,  whose  commanding 
interest  is  the  educational  welfare  of  the  chil- 
dren, that  his  continuance  in  office  would  be 
best  for  the  schools. 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  rumor  that  he 
is  being  sued  in  the  courts  for  a  debt  he  does 
not  owe,  and  that  this  action  is  taken  for  po- 
litical effect  at  this  time,  it  will  certainly  prove 
a  boomerang  to  his  assailants.  Mr.  Cotton 
says  of  it: 

"When  this  suit  was  threatened  a  few  days 
ago  it  was  a  total  surprise  to  me.  It  is  over 
five  years  since  Mr.  Geeting  and  I  had  any 
business  relations,  and  then  a  settlement  was 
made  between  us  on  terms  that  were  satisfac- 
tory to  him.  Since  then  there  has  been  no  sug- 
gestion from  him  that  I  owed  him  anything. 
A  large  part  of  his  alleged  demand  against  me 
is  barred  by  the*  statute  of  limitations,  but,  of 
course,  I  shall  not  avail  myself  of  that  de- 
fense. I  am  loath  to  believe  that  he  has  taken 
this  step  on  his  own  initiative.    It  is  true  that 
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he  opposed  my  candidacy  four  years  ago  and 
that  in  that  political  opposition  he  had  the 
help,  as  he  now  has,  of  a  man  who  at  that 
time  represented  the  School  Book  Trust  that 
was  seeking  contracts  from  the  State  Board  of 
Education"  "I  can  not  believe  Mr.  Geeting 
would  be  suing  now  if  it  were  not  for  these 
outside  influences  and  the  political  opportunity 
which  the  approaching  state  convention  af- 
fords. I  anticipate  no  difficulty  in  proving  the 
settlement  which  we  made  and  which  he  seems 
to  have  forgotten.^* 

There  are  undoubtedly  men  in  the  state 
who  would  make  efficient  superintendents  of 
public  instruction  after  they  had  learned  how. 
But  there's  the  rub  in  rejecting  a  man  in  the 
full  tide  of  his  usefulness.  It  takes  more  than 
one  term  to  learn  how,  and  to  secure  the  con- 
fidence and  co-operation  of  the  educational 
force  of  the  state. 


BOSTON  RECLAIMS  HER  OWN. 
Superintendent  Stratton  D.  Brooks,  who 
left  the  Boston  board  of  supervisors  on  Janu- 
ary I  to  become  the  head  of  Cleveland  schools, 
is  now  the  superintendent  elect  of  Boston.  The 
position  was  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  George 
H.  Conley.  Just  at  this  time  Cleveland  needs 
the  right  man  to  handle  her  school  affairs,  one 
in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  those 
improvements  that  have  given  a  good  name  to 
Cleveland  schools,  and  able  to  correct  deficien- 
cies that  yet  remain  without  abandoning  this 
spirit. 

THE  FRANCIS  W.  PARKER  MEMORIAL. 

At  the  call  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  O.  T. 
Bright,  the  Francis  W.  Parker  Memorial  Com- 
mittee met  at  the  Normal  School  Thursday, 
February  15,  1906. 

A  report  read  by  the  secretary  on  funds  col- 
lected showed  substantial  progress.  In  laying 
plans  for  future  action  Mrs.  ftefferan  was  ap- 
pointed to  present  the  matter  to  the  Englewood 
Parents'  Association.  Various  plans  were  dis- 
cussed looking  toward  a  wider  spread  of  in- 
terest in  the  movement.  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
committee  that  the  thousands  of  teachers 
throughout  the  country  who  are  glad  to  de- 
clare their  debt  to  the  great  influence  of  Col. 
Parker  will  do  something  to  assist  in  estab- 
lishing a  suitable  memorial  at  the  Normal 
School.  The  memorial  is  not  to  be  for  the 
man  alone;  it  will  stand  also  as  a  mark  of 
approval  upon  the  general  movement  to  uplift 
the  teachers  and  emancipate  the  child,  in  which 
work   Colonel   Parker  took  so  conspicuous  a 


part.  The  fund,  therefore,  should  represent 
widespread  contributions  from  pupils  and 
teachers  in  small  amounts,  rather  than  larger 
sums  from  a  few,  and  the  committee  feels  that 
teachers  everywhere  should  interest  themselves 
and  their  pupils  in  the  work. 

Contributions  may  be  sent  to  Miss  Sadie 
Griswold,  Chicago  Normal  School.  Chicago, 
111. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  N.E.A.  for 
1905- 1906  is  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  President, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. ;  Wm.  H.  Maxwell,  First  Vice- 
President,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  J.  N.  Wilkinson, 
Treasurer,  Emporia,  Kas. ;  Albert  G.  Lane, 
Chairman  of  Trustees,  Chicago,  111.;  W.  T. 
Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Irwin  Shepard,  Secretary, 
Winona,  Minn. 

The  Department  Presidents  are:  National 
Council — Elmer  E.  Brown,  Berkeley,  Cal. ; 
Kindergarten — Miss  Mary  C.  May,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah;  Elementary — Mrs.  Alice  W.  Coo- 
ley,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Secondary — Eugene 
W.  Lyttle,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Higher— Wm.  L. 
Bryan,  Bloomington,  Ind. ;  Normal — ^John  R. 
Kirk,  Kirksville,  Mo.;  Superintendence — ^John 
W.  Carr,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Manual — Frank  M. 
Leavitt,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Art — Eugene  C.  Colby, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Music — Hamlin  E.  Cogs- 
well, EdinboroJ  Pa.;  Business — H.  M.  Rowe, 
Baltimore,  Md. ;  Child  Study—  Edwin  G. 
Dexter,  Urbana,  111.;  Science — H.  A.  Senter, 
Omaha,  Neb.;  Physical  Training — E.  Herman 
Arnold,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  School  Adminis- 
tration— Thos.  J.  Kirk,  Sacramento,  Cal.; 
Library— J.  N.  Wilkinson,  Emporia,  Kas.; 
Special  Education — Miss  Anna.E.  Schaffer, 
Madison,  Wis.;    Indian  Education — (Vacant.) 


EXAMINATION  FOR  PRINCIPALS  OF 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 
All  persons  desiring  to  enter  the  examina- 
tion for  license  as  principal,  to  be  held  Septem- 
ber 4  to  7,  must  file  a  statement  of  their  in- 
tention not  later  than  June  i,  1906,  with  the 
Board  of  Examiners,  Park  avenue  and  Fifty- 
ninth  street.  New  York  City.  College  train- 
ing and  eight  to  ten  years  successful  experience 
as  teacher  and  supervisor  are  required.  The 
examination  will  test  teaching  and  executive 
ability,  methods  of  teaching  and  school  man- 
agement, history  and  principles  of  education, 
and  a  test  for  scholarship  in  English  literature, 
grammar  and  rhetoric,  and  in  other  subjects 
that  a  college  degree  does  not  cover. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  WILL  GIVE  THE  N.EA. 
SPLENDID  ENTERTAINMENT. 

Every  teacher,  every  educator  and  every- 
body interested  in  education,  men  and  women, 
should  come  to  California  to  attend  the  N.E.A. 
convention,  July  9-14,  1906. 

The  trip  in  itself  will  be  an  education.  It 
affords  the  traveler  an  opportunity  to  see  Yel- 
lowstone Park,  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  Colorado 
Canyon,  Salton  Sea,  Yosemite,  the  greatest  nat- 
ural panorama  on  earth;  the  giant  forests  of 
the  West,  gaze  upon  the  vast  expanse  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  for  a  distance  of  150  miles  from 
the  summit  of  Mount  Tamalpais,  see  the  great 
battle  ships  and  the  merchant  marine  riding  at 
anchor  in  the  bay,  which  can  accommodate  the 
navies  of  all  nations ;  visit  the  quaint,  histori- 
cal Missions  built  by  the  Spanish  Padres  in 
primitive  times;  visit  California's  two  great 
colleges  and  other  educational  institutions; 
meet  Luther  Burbank,  the  wizard  of  the  age, 
face  to  face,  and  learn  a  thousand  and  one 
other  and  valuable  object  lessons  in  this  won- 
derland so  clo^e  to  home  and  so  easily  reached. 

Teachers,  principals,  superintendents,  and 
all  other  persons  engaged  in  educating  the 
youth  of  the  country,  directly  or  indirectly, 
should  avail  themselves  of  this  rare  opportu- 
nity to  make  the  trip  under  the  most  favorable 
,  conditions,  when  they  will  meet  the  brightest 
minds  and  the  foremost  educators  of  the  land. 

Excursions  will  be  run  from  San  Francisco 
at  reduced  rates  to  all  points  of  interest  in  the 
state,  as  Yosemite,  Big  Trees,  King's  River 
Canyon,  Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  Monterey,  Pa- 
cific Grove,  Mount  Shasta,  San  Diego,  Cata- 
lina,  Los  Angeles,  Mount  Lowe,  Fresno,  Siski- 
you Mountain  resorts.  The  reduced  rate  of  one 
fare  and  one-third  for  the  round .  trip  to  all 
these  places  applies  to  holders  of  N.E.A.  tick- 
ets and  their  friends. 

The  special  excursions  will  have  an  open 
rate  for  everybody. 

For  further  information  apply  to  the  Cal- 
ifornia General  Committee  N.E.A.,  25  New 
Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GALESBURG  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Galesburg  is  an  historic  city  of  considera- 
ble importance  in  Illinois.  Educationally 'and 
ethically  it  has  been  prominent  from  the  begin- 
ning. Public  education  has  always  been  well 
administered  in  city  and  county.  Superintend- 
ent Steele  and  the  high  school  faculty  have 
been  pursuing  for  some  years  a  system  of  what' 
appears  on  its  face  to  be  a  free  election  on 
the  part  of  students  of  the  studies  they  will 
pursue  in  the  high  school.  This  seems  to  have 
resulted  in  a  helpful  conference  between  par- 
ents, teachers  and  pupils  in  those  cases  where 
a  difference  of  opinion  arises  as  to  what  is  the 
best  thing  for  the  child  to  do.  This  is  an 
ideal  relation  between  parents  and  the  school 
to  which  relation  the  pronounced  success  of 
the  plan  is  chiefly  due.  It  is  impossible  that 
boys  and  girls  can  know  finally  what  it  is  best 
for  them  to  do,  though  their  pronounced  tastes 


should  be  considered  by  both  faculty  and  par- 
ents. As  a  rule  the  child's  likes  and  di'^likcs 
of  studies  have  no  such  rootage  in  the  child's 
nature  as  to  justify  giving  them  control  in  so 
important  a  matter  as  their  systematic  training 
for  self-directed  life.  The  experience  of  the 
race  wisely  interpreted  is  of  infinitely  more 
value  than  the  caprice  of  the  child  in  such  mat- 
ters. 

Galesburg  has  one  of  the  best  of  high 
schools  in  the  estimation  of  good  judges.  The 
writer  cannot  speak  from  his  own  observation 
and  knowledge.  But  of  the  high  school  build- 
ing recently  erected  and  not  yet  entirely  fin- 
ished every  one  must  speak  in  words  of  un- 
qualified praise.  It  seems  that  the  school  au- 
diorities  under  the  lead  of  Superintendent 
Steele  presented  to  the  architect  a  carefully 
outlined  plan  of  the  arrangement  of  rooms  on 
'Cach  of  the  three  floors  and  asked  him  to  give 
it  a  habitation.  The  result  is  an  ideal  high 
school  building.  The  heating,  lighting,  venti- 
lation, convenience,  ccofiomy  of  room  and 
teaching  forces,  care  of  wraps,  freedom  of 
approach  to  every  part  through  the  halls  and 
inter-communication  between  rooms  and  up-to- 
date  appliances  are  housed  in  a  building  whose 
architectural  appearance  is  in  harmony  with  its 
use.  Too  many  of  our  high  school  buildings 
erected  in  former  years  have  an  external  ap- 
pearance that  gives  no  suggestion  of  their 
function.  Modern  school  architecture  like 
all  architecture  of  modern  times  has  little  in 
it  as  yet  expressive  of  modern  thought.  But 
there  are  indications  of  a  new  birth. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Alfred  Roncovieri  is  the  newly  elected  super- 
intendent of  the  schools  of  San  Francisco.  He 
has  recently  appointed  R.  H.  Webster  deputy 
superintendent.  Mr.  Webster  was  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  at  the  head  of  the  city  schools 
and  for  the  last  three  years  has  been  engaged 
in  private  school  work. 


:,E^9C-n^m^: 


THE  ROSE  PRIMER.    By  Edna  Henry  Lee 
Turpin.     Cloth,  square  8vo,  128  pages,  with 
illustrations  in  colors  and  in  black  and  white. 
Price,  30  cents.      American  Book  Co.,  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago. 
This  primer  is  distinguished  by  the  small 
vocabulary  of  common  words,  the  frequent  re- 
views, the  short  sentences,  the  simple  language 
and     phonetic     exercises,     and  the     carefully 
graded  and  well-selected  subject  matter.  There 
are   never   more  than   two   new   words   on   a 
page,  and  only  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
in  the  book.     These  words  are  carefully  re- 
peated, most  of  them  being  used  ten  or  more 
and  print,  and  there  are  frequent  script  exer- 
cises for  tracing  and  copying.     The  sentences 
times.    Every  new  word  is  given  in  both  script 
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are  short  and  simple,  and  the  construction  is 
varied  as  much  as  possible  to  avoid  the  forma- 
tion of  singsong  and  monotonous  reading  hab- 
its. The  child,  confronted  by  the  least  possible 
labor  in  word  getting,  can  easily  master  these 
pages.  On  completing  them  he  has  acquired 
a  small  but  serviceable  vocabulary  of  common 
words,  and  can  begin  any  well-graded  first 
reader  with  ease  and  intelligence.  The  sub- 
jects in  this  primer  are  those  which  appeal  to 
the  intelligent  interest  of  children.  Here  are 
described  and  discussed  familiar  objects, 
plants,  and  animals,  the  common  amusements 
of  boys  and  girls,  and  the  everyday  round  of 
home  and  school  life.  The  illustrations  are 
attractive  and  helpful  to  the  child. 


HARTS  ESS'ENTIALS  IN  AMERICAN 
HISTORY.  From  the  discovery  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  By  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  History,  Harvard  University. 
Half  leather,  8vo.,  631  pages,  with  maps  and 
illustrations.  Price,  $1.50.  American  Book 
Company,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chi- 
cago. 

The  purpose  of  the  volume  is  to  present  an 
adequate  description  of  all  the  essential  things 
in  the  upbuilding  of  the  country,  and  to  sup- 
plement this  by  good  illustrations  and  maps. 
Political  geography,  being  the  background  of 
all  historical  knowledge,  is  made  a  special 
topic,  while  the  development  of  government, 
foreign  relations,  the  diplomatic  adjustment  of 
controversies,  and  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions, have  been  duly  emphasized.  Much  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  causes  and  results  of  our 
various  wars,  but  only  the  most  significant  bat- 
tles and  campaigns  have  b6en  described.  The 
book  aims  to  make  distinct  the  character  and 
public  service  of  some  great  Americans,  brief 
accounts  of  whose  lives  are  given  in  special 
sections  of  the  text.  With  few  exceptions,  the 
illustrations  are  all  pictures  of  actual  objects, 
and  have  been  chosen  with  great  care.  Besides 
a  series  of  general  maps  there  are  many  spe- 
cial maps  illustrating  boundary  controversies, 
campaigns,  etc.  The  aids  to  the  teacher  in- 
clude carefully  prepared  topics  for  the  pupils' 
study  and  collateral  reading,  and  lists  of  ref- 
erences to  selected  books. 


DANIEL  WEBSTER  FOR  YOUNG  AMER- 
ICANS, comprising  the  greatest  speeches  of 
the  defender  of  the  constitution,  with  notes 
by  Charles  F.  Richardson,  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish in  Dartmouth  College.  School  edition, 
illustrated,  215  pages.  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
Boston. 

This  book  contains  ten  of  Webster's  great 
addresses.  They  are  well  selected  to  give  va- 
riety to  the  volume  and  to  show  Webster's 
grasp  on  the  principles  of  our  government. 
The  addresses  given  include :  The  First  Set- 
tlement of  New  England ;  the  two  Bunker  Hill 
Monument  addresses,  delivered  eighteen  years 
apart ;  the  Character  of  Washington ;  the 
Reply  to  Hayne;  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union ;  and  also  one  of  his  addresses  as  a 
lawver  on  the  murder  of  Captain  Joseph 
White. 


THE  SEVEN  FOLLIES  OF  SCIENCE,  a 
popular  account  of  the  most  famous  scien- 
tific   impossibilities.  By    John  Phin.      Illus- 
trated.    178  pages,  cloth.     Price  $1.25.     D. 
Van  Nostrand  Co.,  New  York. 
This  is  a  very  well  written  exposition  of  a 
number  of  problems,  such  as  "The  Squaring  of 
the  Circle,  the  Trisection  of  an  Angle,"  etc., 
which  have  a  historical  interest  and  are  valuable 
as  illustrating  the  lack  of  ppwer  in  some  minds 
to  accept  the   results   of  definite   thinking  as 
opposed  to  an  indefinite  feeling  of  possibility. 
The  book  would  be     found  of     interest  and 
probably  of  value  to  many  high  school  students 
if  put  in  the  school's  library. 


AMERICAN     HISTORY    AND     LITERA- 
TURE.    Vol.  I.     i2mo.     Cloth.  X  plus   178 
pages.      Illustrated.      List   price,    50    cents; 
mailing  price,  55  cents.    Compiled  by  Martha 
A.   L.  Lane  and   Mabel  Hill,   instructor  in 
History  in  the  Lowell,  Mass.,  State  Normal 
School.    Ginn  &  Co.,  publishers,  Boston,  New 
York,  Chicago,  London. 
These  historical  readings  gather  into  a  com- 
pact  form  those  literary  excerpts  that  bring 
out  clearly  the  leading  events  and  characteris- 
tic conditions  that  have  marked  the  develop- 
ment in  America. 

Certain  aspects  of  American  history  are  to 
be  fully  appreciated  only  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  poet,  the  novelist,  and  the  orator, 
as  well  as  from  that  of  the  historian.  The  se- 
lections do  not  come  under  the  head  of  what  is 
known  as  "source  material." 

Biographical  and  historical  notes  serve  to 
make  each  selection  intelligible,  and  carefully 
chosen  illustrations  add  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  text.  The  aim  of  the  compilers  has  been 
to  stimulate  the  pupil's  literary  and  historical 
taste  and  at  the  same  time  to  put  the  best  avail- 
able material  within  the  reach  of  the  teacher. 
This  book  can  be  used  in  grammar  grades. 


WHY  NOT. 


The  school  is  to  be  made  a  pleasant  thing 
and  why  not  the  copy  writing?  -B.  D.  Berry  & 
Co.,  of  Chicago,  have  j.ust  issued  a  series  of 
copy  books  designed  to  be  attractive  to  chil- 
dren as  well  as  useful.  Book  I  has  at  the  top 
of  each  page  colored  pictures  of  dancing  bears, 
drumming  boys,  etc.,  and  such  copy  as — B  for 
Bear  who  danced  a  jig.  Book  II  is  a  Mother 
Goose  picture  book  on  alternate  pages  and  the 
copy  is  Mother  Goose  rhyme.  Books  III  and 
JV  are  not  illustrated  but  the  copy  is  taken 
from  Hiawatha.  The  upper  grade  books  take 
copy  from  other  poems,  having  the  verses 
printed  at  one  side,  and  use  "alliteration's  ;irtful 
aid''  to  secure  practice  in  special  letters  as — 
"Peter  Piper  picked  a  peck  of  pickled  peppers." 

If  the  children  will  take  more  care  on  their 
own  account  in  writing  the  line  "The  cow 
jumped  over  the  moon"  then  they  will  give  the 
old  style  bit  of  copy  book  wisdom,  the  end  is 
reached.  The  facing  illustrations  of  the  cat 
and  the  fiddle,  the  dish  and  the  spoon,  etc.,  are 
good. 
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editorial  Mention  and  Business  Notiees 


Will  not  all  persons  who  are  delinquent  in  the 
payment  of  their  subscription  to  this  magazine 
remit  at  their  first  opportunity? 

A    NEW    ASSOCIATION    OF    SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS AND  PRINCIPALS  FOR 

NORTHERN  ILLINOIS. 
The  preparations  for  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Superintendents'  and  Principals*  Association  of 
Northern  Illinois — to  be  held  at  DeKalb  on 
May  4  and  5 — are  now  nearly  complete;  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  seven  is  substan- 
tially finished  and  will  be  ready  for  publica- 
tion by  the  first  of  April. 

Arrangements  with  the  railroads  for  reduced 
rates  are  in  progress,  and  the  local  organiza- 
tion to  provide  for  the  comfort  of  those  who 
come  is  well  in  hand.  The  management  hope 
to  have  a  large  attendance  not  only  of  super- 
intendents and  independent  principals,  but  also 
of  principals  of  ward  schools,  high  schools, 
and,  indeed,  of  all  engaged  in  supervision. 

The  committee  report  with  full  information 
regarding  railway  rates  and  entertainment  will 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  superintendents 
and  principals  early,  and  a  hearty  response  on 
the  part  of  those  interested  is  sincerely  desired. 


SUMMER  STUDY  AT  A  FRENCH  UNI- 
VERSITY. 
The  University  of  Dijon  offers  summer 
courses  for  foreign  students  on  particularly 
favorable  terms.  There  are  sections  for  ele- 
mentary as  well  as  for  advanced  study  of  the 
French  language  and  for  mastering  its  vocab- 
ulary and  idioms;  also  courses  on  French  lit- 
erature, the  drama  and  on  French  history  and 
on  present  public  life  and  industries.  The 
classes  open  July  i.  This  is  the  fourth  year 
that  these  courses  have  been  offered.  Address 
the  secretary.  M.  Ch.  Lambert,  10,  rue  Ber- 
lisey  Dijon,  France,  for  terms  and  other  in- 
formation. 


SEEDS  FOR  SCHOOL  GARDENS. 
The  School  Garden  Association,  Station  A, 
Boston,  Mass.,  last  year  enlisted  over  10,000 
workers  in  the  School  Garden  Movement,  and 
supplied  seeds,  instructions  for  planting  and 
literature  to  schools,  clubs,  superintendents, 
principals,  teachers,  pupils  and  individuals  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  The  results  of  the 
work  were  so  encouraging,  and  the  good  so 
manifest,  that  preparations  have  been  made  on 


THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL  of  the 

Nortbero  lirmois  State  Normal  School 

DeKalb,  Illinois 
wUI  opea  on  MONDAY.  JUNE  18,  and  will  continue 
six  weeks.    Tuition  Is  free.    A  term  fee  of  on^*  dollar 
Is  the    only  expense  for  instrm  tion.     Send  for 
circular. 

University  of  Illinois 

The  State  University 
Summer  Session 

J  one  18  to  AngoBt  17,  *06 


Faculty  of  50.  More  than  100  courses.  Special 
courses  in  Household  Science,  Physical  Training:  and 
Manual  Trainloar.  Also  courses  in  Art  and  Design, 
Astion'my.  Botany.  Chemistry,  Mechanical  Draw- 
ing, Economics.  Education.  Iflnglish.  i*  rench  Ger- 
man. Greek.  Latin.  History,  Mathematics.  Mechan- 
ics. Philosophy,  Pbysics,  Psycholt>gv  Rhetoric,  and 
ZoologT.    Tuition  for  the  session,  112.00. 

Among  the  prominent  educators  who  j^^ill  deliver 
lectures  are:  Professor  W.  J.  Ko  fe,  editor  of  the 
Rolfe  Shakespear;  Professor  P.  T.  Baker,  of  Col- 
umbia University :  President  L.  C.  Lord,  of  the 
Eastern  Illinois  Normal  School;  Professor  S.  A. 
Forbes,  of  the  Univ«*r8liy  of  Illinois:  Mr.  Chas.  A 
Bennett,  editor  of  the  Manual  Training  Magazine. 
Professor  Charles  A.  MrMurry, 

of  California  Pennsylvania 
Dr.  Ernest  F.  Henderson. 

of  Cambridge.  MafSdchusetts. 

Circulars  and  full  information  on  application  to 
THOMAS  ARKLE  CLARK,  Director, 

Urbana,  llllnoli 


Tha  Indiana  Klndargartcn  and  Primary  Normal 
Training  School  at  Indlanapolla 


Raffular  Coune,  two  jMira.    Povt-Or*<ln«te  Coan^  for  Normal 
TMMhem,  one  jear,    Prliiutry  tnOnlnff  a  part  of  th«  remilAr  • 
work.  ClaMOB  formed  In  September  and  February .  Free  Scholar- 
ihlpeOranted.each  term.    Bpeolal  Primary  Clawtf  In  May  and 
Jane.    Bend  for  cataloin>«-    "■»•  Bu>a  A.  Blacbs.  Snpt. 
TkcWIHIuiS.  JackMaMemrikllaitltal*,     •    tM  and  JUakau  Miwets 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER   SCHOOL    OF   ARTS 

AND  SCIENCES 

July  s  t»  August  15,  igo6 

College  cottrses  in  Classical  Archaeoloffy«  Archi* 
tectnre.  Astronomy,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Economics^ 
Education,  Elocution,  Ethics,  Geographr,  Geology, 
History,  Landscape  Paintinfr,  Lanfrnagcs,  IVIathematics 
Music,  Philosophy,  Physical  Education,  Physics,  Psy- 
chology, Pure  Design,  Shopwork,  and  Surveying;  for 
Teachers  and  Students. 

Open  to  men  and  women.    No  entrance  ex^minatloo  re- 
quired.    Full  Announcement  sent  on  application.    Address 

J.  L.  LOVE,  16  University  Hall, 

N.  S.  SEALER,  thairmatt  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


Soiif  <'.rawa  by  J.  L.  On*.  Best  of  all  for  vlllaffe  and  rural 
HChooU.  Board.H.  il^op.  PoBtpuid.  35o  a  copy.  Write  for  term<!i. 
One  campltf  pontpatd  lor  ten  cent9. 

UolBf  Like  Wild  Fir*.  Manasrement  and  Methods  for  Rural 
and  Village  SchooU  bv  Tho-«.  E-  (ianders.  Ordent  from  11  mateti 
In  iO  d  i.VM  from  tlntt  announcement.   Cloth.  SiSpp.    Postpaid  f  1. 

Th»  LIUId  8choolHil«trc«B  by  Cleburne  Lee  Hayes.  Unexcelled 
pedaffofirtcal  story.    C>oth.  s:>3pp.    Postpaid  II. 

CoMBLSATlOIf— ALX  TURRR  FOR  9iM. 

AddrcMH 

THE  SECORO  COMPANY,  WOOSTEI,  QUO. 
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Sammer  School  of  the  Soath 

UNIVERSITY  OFTENNESSEE,  KNOXVILLE 

Fiftk  Session.  Six  Weeks 
lUNE  19 lULY  i7 

THE   BEST    SUMMER    SCHOOL   FOR 
TEACHERS 

Courses  in  kindergarten,  primary  methods, 
music,  drawing,  manual  training,  domestic  science, 
eutheoics.  ezpressioD,  physical  traiaing,  nature 
study  and  biology,  agriculture,  horticulture,  school 
gardening,  geograpty.  geoiugy.  physics,  chemistry, 
mathematics,  English  Iltrrature,  the  Bible,  Latin, 
Greek,  German,  P'rench,  Spanish,  history,  econom- 
ics, sociology,  psychology,  education. 

Sixty  popular  lectures  and  high  class  musical 
entertainments. 

Conveniidns  of  National  Story  Tellers  League, 
National  Guild  of  Play,  Inter-State  Leasue  for  the 
Betterment  of  Public  Schools.  Southern  Kinder- 
garten Association,  Southern  High  School  princi- 
pals and  teachers. 

One  fare  on  all  southern  roads. 

No  fees  except  nominal  registration  fee. 

Board  and  lodging  at  reasonable  rates. 

For  full  announcement  and  special  information 
Address     .      .      P.  P.  GLAXTON.  Saperintendent 


YALE  UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 


Seeond  Session,  July  5.  to  August  16,  1906 


COURSES  in  Anatomy,  Art,  Biology,  Chem- 
istry, Commercial  Geography,  Edncation, 
(History  and  Theory),  English,  French,  Geology, 
German,  Greek,  History,  Latin,  Mathematics, 
Methods  of  Teaching,  Physical  Education, 
Physics,  Physiology,  Psychology,  Public  Speak- 
ing, Rhetoric  and  School  Administration.  

These  courses  are  designed  for  teachers  and 
colleGTc  students.  Some  are  advanced  courses 
and  intended  for  specially  trained  students, 
others  are  introductory  and  presuppose  no  spec- 
ialized preparation. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  instruction  is 
given  by  memtx^r8  of  the  Yale  Faculty  of  the 
rank  of  professor  or  assistant  professor.  A  num- 
ber of  leading  school  authorities  have  been  ad- 
ded to  the  Faculty  to  give  courses  on  educational 
subjects. 

About  100  suits  of  rooms  in  the  dormitories  are 
available  for  students  and  will  be  assigned  in 
the  order  of  application. 

For  circulars  and  further  Information  address 


Yale  Summer  School 

135  £lm  Street 

NewHaven,  Connecticut 


a  larger  scale  for  1906,  providing  a  larger 
number  of  varieties  of  flowers  and  vegetables, 
and  aiming  to  reach  and  assist  all  willing  to 
join  in  the  movement. 

A  membership  fee  of  six  cents  secures  en- 
rollment, a  booklet  of  Directions  for  Planting, 
a  sample  collection  of  five  varieties  of  seeds, 
and  a  list  of  the  collections  of  flower  and  vege- 
table seeds  that  can  be  ordered  for  School  and 
Home  Garden  use.  Any  one  can  apply.  Sim- 
ply write  to  F.  W.  Shattuck,  Sec'y,  The  School 
Garden  Association,  Station  A,  Boston,  Mass., 
enclosing  six  cents  and  giving  your  name  and 
address  plainly. 


BOARD  OF  EDITORS  OF  THE  CATHO- 
LIC ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
To  correct  a  possible  error  the  Rev.  John  J. 
Wynee,  S.  J.,  wishes  us  to  state  that  he  con- 
tinues to  be  an  editor  of  the  Catholic  Encyclo- 
pedia and  that  one  of  his  motives  in  retiring 
from  the  Americana  was  to  be  free  to  devote 
his  time  and  labor  exclusively  to  this  work. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM  PAMPHLETS. 

The  Massachusetts  Civil  Service  Reform 
Auxiliary  offers,  free  of  expense,  pamphlets 
on  Civil  Service  Reform  to  grammar  schools, 
high  schools,  normal  schools  and  colleges  will- 
ing to  make  these  pamphlets  the  subject  of  a 
lesson  in  their  Civics  or  American  History 
Course.  During  the  past  five  years  over  125,- 
000  of  the  pamphlets  have  been  distributed  to 
more  than  1,500  schools  and  colleges  scattered 
throughout  every  State  and  Territory  of  the 
United  States. 

The  titles  of  two  of  the  pamphlets  whose 
educational  value  has  been  so  widely  recog- 
nized by  our  teachers  are  "The  Merit  System, 
The  Spoils  System"  by  Edward  Cary  and  **Thc 
Merit  System  in  Municipalities"  by  Clinton 
Rogers  Woodruff.  A  third  simpler  pamphlet 
prepared  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Luther  Cary  for 
Grammar  School  use  is  called  "A  Primer  of 
the  Civil  Service  and  the  Merit  System."  As 
the  circulation  -  of  this  offer  directly  to  the 
heads  of  schools  and  colleges  must  of  necessity 
be  gradual,  the  Massachusetts  Auxiliary  takes 
pleasure  in  announcing  to  teachers  and  others 
interested  in  the  subject  that  copies  of  the 
above  pamphlets,  together  with  other  of  its 
publications,  may  be  obtained  free  on  appli-  . 
cation  to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Miss  Marian 
C.  Nichols,  55  Mount  Vernon  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 
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EDUCATIONAL   SURVEY. 


Just  as  we  go  to  press  the  railway  assents  report  that  the  N.  B.  A.  manage- 
ment have  abandoned  the  meeting  of  the  association  lor  1906. 


WlUard  Giles 
Parsons  In 
the  Atlantic. 


The  Atlantic  Monthly 
has  for  many  years 
been  of  great  service 
in  the  promotion  of 
education  in  this  country  by  the  able 
articles  on  different  phases  of  the  prob- 
lem which  have  appeared  in  its  columns. 
A  notable  paper  by  Willard  Giles  Par- 
sons on  "Making  Education  Hit  the 
Mark"  will  be  found  in  the  April  num- 
ber. 

The  writer  declares  that  there  are 
two  marks,  and  only  two  from  which 
the  school  can  choose.  One  or  the 
other  may  be  hit  by  the  skillful  marks- 
man, but  not  both.  To  undertake  to 
hit  both  will  result  in  hitting  neither. 

The  two  possible  aims  of  the  school 
are  the  "vocational"  and  the  "cultural." 
Cultural  study  is  "general  and  broad ;" 
vocational  study  is  "special  and  minute." 
"Vocational  studies  train  to  produce; 
cultural  studies  to  appreciate.  The 
proper  result  of  vocational  study  is 
skill ;  of  cultural  study,  taste."  He  de- 
clares that  "the  confusion  of  these  aims 
is  the  chief  cause  of  the  present  blind- 
ness of  our  education."  "Nearly,  every 
course  in  every  school  tries  for  both  at 
once,  and  consequently  misses  alto- 
gether."      "Vocational     aims  require 


vocational  courses  dealing  with  voca- 
tional subjects;  cultural  aims  re- 
quire culture. courses  dealing  with  cul- 
tural subjects." 

All  this,  as  the  writer  remarks,  is 
obvious.  He  says  further  that  the  single 
aim  of  the  vocational  course  is  skill, 
and  of  the  cultural  course  is  taste.  The 
vocational  course  may  give  some  taste 
as  a  by-product.  So,  too,  the  cultural 
course  may  give,  as  a  by-product,  some 
skill;  because  "taste  and  skill  are  not 
wholly  disjunct."  He  affirms  that  the 
fault  of  the  present  vocational  courses 
is  that  they  do  not  give  practical  skill. 
They  talk  too  much  about  inculcating 
virtue.  //  is  not  znrtue  one  zvants  in  his 
carpenter  or  his  lauyer,  but  virtuosity/' 
that  is,  being  efficacious,  or  potent  (an 
obsolete  meaning  of  the  word,  per- 
haps). Virtue  is  a  product  of  culture. 
The  wTiter  says,  "The  vocational 
courses  must  leave  culture  to  the  cul- 
tural courses,  and  attend  to  their  own 
business." 

Another  prominent  director  of  edu- 
cation in  the  middle  west  declares  that 
it  is  the  commanding  purpose  of  the 
school  to  give  intellectual  training,  the 
education  of  the  head  and  the  hand. 
Leave  the  education  of  the.  heart  to  the 
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Sunday  Schoql  and  the  home.  Let 
the  school  attend  to  its  own  business. 
Is  this  substantially  what  Mr.  Parsons 
means  ? 

He  says  that  a  cultural  (heart?) 
"nudge  will  spoil  the  shot  of  the  voca- 
tional stud,ent  taking  aim  at  his  voca- 
tion." "He  must  make  himself  practi- 
cal. He  must  look  out  into  the  world 
and  see  what  it  wants  of  him.  He  must 
keep  his  eye  on  the  market."  Manual 
training,  he  thinks,  should  place  its 
products  on  sale  and  fill  orders  for  work 
it  can  do.  Vocational  training  should 
secure  work  from  busine3s  and  profes- 
sional men  in  order  to  keep  the  training 
real  and  of  value  to  the  world.  He 
says  that  the  vocational  training  in  the 
schools  is  too  scholastic. 

His  criticism  upon  much  of  our  cul- 
tural training  in  the  schools  is  even 
more  drastic.  An  attempt  at  a  scien- 
tific treatment  of  cultural  subjects  ap- 
pears to  be  his  explanation  of  the 
schools'  failures  there.  Cultural  sub- 
jects and  processes  must  result  in  taste, 
appreciation,  in  which  cause  and  effect, 
antecedent  and  consequent,  are  not 
prominently  in  evidence.  Appreciation 
feels ;  it  does  not  analyze. 

The  article  from  start  to  finish  is 
stimulating  and  suggestive.  It  will  be 
of  distinct  value  to  him  who  reads  it 
with  discrimination.  The  burden  of 
his  criticism  seems  to  be  that  our  cul- 
tural teaching  is  too  mechanical,  and 
that  our  vocational  teaching  is  not  suffi- 
ciently mechanical  to  be  efficient. 

Of  college  lectures  he  says:  "The 
true  lecturer,  who  knows  how  to  lec- 
ture, who  has  something  of  his  own  to 
say,  so  intimate,  so  earnest,  so  personal, 
that  to  convev  it  all    a  book  is  insuffi- 


cient, but  he  must  say  it  all  with  his 
own  lips,'  looking  in  the  faces  of  his 
students, — he  no  longer  comes.  Or,  it 
he  does,  he  comes  discredited,  uncer- 
tain of  the  tenure  of  his  office ;  and  it 
is  only  because  he  is  either  simple  in  his 
innocence  or  determined  in  his  wisdom, 
that  he  continues  to  lecture,  to  believe 
in  heart  and  character,  in  feeling  and 
taste,  in  ijioral  uplift  and  intellectual 
fire,  in  a  world  where  the  reigning  gods 
want  only  facts.  Where  the  true  lec- 
turer opens  his  doors  the  students  flock 
in.  But  soon  the  teeth  of  prescription 
seize  them.  They  are  forced  to  go  here 
and  there.  And  thus  the  bores  also  win 
an  audience:  a  fact  that  accounts  for 
their  majority  among  those  who  insist 
upon  prescription.  As  most  college 
lecturers  go  now,  they  are  nothing  but 
oral  books.  The  men  have  vanished 
out  of  them.  The  typical  college  of  to- 
day consists  of  a  shrewd  financier,  li 
braries  and  their  librarians,  and  labora- 
tories and  their  laboratorians.  Like  the 
rest  of  the  age,  it  is  made  up  of  money 
and  matter.  Machine-mad,  we  have 
gone  far  toward  making  education  also 
a  machine." 

The  discriminating  observer  and 
worker  in  elementary  and  college  edu- 
cation, who  has  not  "gone  blind,  will 
see  in  this  essay  an  intelligent  diagnosis 
of  an  educational  disease  which  is  epi- 
demic. So  nearly  universal  is  it  that, 
in  the  popular  estimate,  sanity  is  reck- 
oned as  disease  and  good  health  as  in- 
sanity. The  commercial  spirit  has  in- 
oculated education  with  its  germs. 

There  are  some  psychological  as- 
sumption in  Mr.  Parsons'  article  that 
need  a  more  extended  consideration 
than  our  present  space  will  allow. 
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Judge  Tuthill  of  Chi- 
cago,     the      eminent 
loo 

judge  of  the  juvenile 

court  of  that  city, 
probably,  the  primary  cause  of  the 
ding  of  an  institution  near  St. 
les,  111.,  for  the  care  and  education 
ivenile  offenders.  A  large  farm  is 
of  the  plant  and  the  intention  evi- 
ly  is  to  give  to  the  children  all  of 
opportunities  of  a  farm  home  and  a 
school  combined.  The  institution 
ed  as  an  enterprise  by  private  citi- 
but  eventually  the  general  assem- 
appropriated  $100,000  for  farm, 
lings,  and  equipment, 
ivo  eminently  competent  men, 
se  great  success  in  managing  boys, 
whose  long  experience  in  the  study 
roblems  involved  in  this  undertak- 
made  them  prominent  candidates 
the  place  of  superintendent,  were 
idered  by  the  committee  and  one  of 
1  was  agreed  upon  by  the  board, 
gentleman  selected  was  informed 
he  members  of  the  board  that  his 
)intment  was  assured.  But  sud- 
y  and  without  any  apparent  reason 
her  man  was  selected  who,  it  is  re- 
ed, had  not  been  seriously  consid- 
by  the  board.  Judge  Tuthill  was 
ented  by  sickness  from  attending 
last  meeting.  The  gentleman 
ed  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  capa- 
lead  of  the  small  public  school  sys- 
of  Woodstock  111.,  where  he  has 
<ed  or  a  number  of  years.  We  are 
predicting  that  he  will  not  prove  a 
essful  manager  of  this  institution, 
have  no  knowledge  on  that  point, 
only  thing  to  which  we  wish  to  call 
ition  to  is  the  fact  that  of  the  two 
r  men — l)dtlV  eminently   qualified 


for  such  work — one  had  been  agreed 
upon  without  any  apparent,  certainly 
without  any  serious  opposition,  and 
notice  had  been  sent  to  him  of  this 
agreement,  and  he  had  made  arrange- 
ments to  begin  the  work  on  April  6, 
when  suddenly  in  the  absence  of  Judge 
Tuthill,  the  member  of  the  board  to 
whom  the  enterprise,  history  declares, 
owes  its  existence,  another  selection 
was  made.  Some  digging  at  the  roots 
of  the  matter  seems  to  point  to  the  in- 
terference of  high  political  influence 
and  authority  in  the  state,  used  to  secure 
political  service  or  pay  for  service  al- 
ready rendered.  The  indications  are 
multiplying  that  a  political  machine  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  interests  of  the 
man  who  runs  it,  and  of  his  supporters 
more  than  for  the  public  good,  is  again 
to  be  the  dominant  factor  in  the  admin- 
stration  of  our  state  goverment.  The 
wonder  has  been  growing  how  a  pri- 
mary election  law  so  manifestly  uncon- 
stitutional in  all  of  its  provisions  as  the 
one  recently  abrogated  by  the  supreme 
court  could  have  received  the  sanction 
of  an  executive  who  is  a  lawyer,  and  at 
so  great  cost  to  the  tax  payers.  To  say 
that  he  did  not  know  any  better  would 
be  a  serious  reflection  upon  his  intelli- 
gence. It  is  currently  reported  that 
this  primary  election  law  was  so  framed 
as  to  perpetuate  the  machine  manage- 
ment more  effectually  than  under  the 
former  administration. 

If  this  applicaton  of  the  machine  to 
the  education  of  the  juvenile  offenders 
of  the  state  is  a  foretaste  of  what  the 
other  educational  institutions  of  the 
state  are  to  suffer,  the  prospect  for  the 
further  advancement  of  their  useful- 
ness is  not  encouraging. 
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The  schoolmasters  in 
School  the  United  States  have 

Reports.  of  late  years  become 

the  center  of  observa- 
tion for  our  neighbors  on  the  American 
continents  and  for  England  and  other 
European  countries.  The  exposition  at 
St.  Louis  is  one  cause,  another  is  the 
ability  with  which  some  of  our  promi- 
nent superintendents  express  them- 
selves in  educational  discussions  and  in 
reports  and  other  printed  accounts  of 
their  work. 

The  Minister  of  Education  for  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  R.  A.  Pyne,  whose 
report  for  1905  is  just  issued,  finds  their 
school  problems  very  similar  to  ours 
and  takes  occasion  to  quote  from  Su- 
perintendent Maxwell,  of  New  York 
City;  A.  B.  Blodgett,  of  Syracuse; 
Howard  J.  Rodgers,  of  the  New  York 
State  Department ;  Miss  Seegmiller,  of 
Indianapolis,  and  others.  The  ques- 
tions discussed  are:  The  elementary 
school  curriculum  with  reference  to  a 
supposed  reactionary  tendency;  indus- 
trial training;  how  to  secure  better 
teachers,  especially  for  country  schools ; 
school  inspection;  school  gardens,  etc. 
Part  II  of  the  report  has  some  excel- 
lent photographic  cuts  of  a  model  rural 
school  building  and  its  surroundings. 
This  was  built  by  Mr.  M.  F.  Ritten 
house,  now  of  Chicago.  The  building 
is  neat  and  the  grounds  beautiful.  A 
hall  and  caretaker's  residence  is  built 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road  and  this 
is  a  model  also.  There  is  a  very  inter- 
esting report  in  this  part,  by  Albert  H. 
Leake,  inspector  of  manual  training 
and  technical  education  in  the  Province. 
He  considers  that  the  same  educational 
principle  underlies  manual  training  and 
the  kindergarten, — namely,  the  devel- 


opment of  power.  It  is  through  activ- 
ity that  consciousness  of  power  to  do 
and  to  be  is  generated.  In  children 
this  activity  is  largely  of  the  body,  the 
eye,  and  the  hand.  This  part  of  an 
educational  course  is  distinct  from  real 
technical  training.  The  latter  should 
be  provided  for  later  in  the  course  by 
technical  and  agricultural  high  schools 
as  separate  institutions. 

MASSACHUSETTS   TOWNS. 

The  people  of  the  smaller  cities  and 
towns,  at  least  in  Massachusetts,  keep 
in  closer  and  more  intelligent  touch 
with  their  schools  than  do  the  dwellers  of 
large  cities  or  of  the  country  districts. 
Their  interest  is  awake  and  new  meth- 
ods that  seem  good  are  tried  and  main- 
tained or  rejected  after  carefully  esti- 
mating the  results.  The  reports  that 
come  from  the  school  committees  ot 
these  towns  from  year  to  year  are  very 
interesting.  Modifications  in  the 
courses  of  study  are  frequently  dis- 
cussed. 

Frank  R.  Page,  superintendent  of 
the  schools  of  Watertown,  Mass.,  puts 
the  following  .note  at  the  head  of  a 
descriptive  outline  of  the  work,  in  his 
report  of  1905- 1906.  "(This  course 
of  study  is  not  complete  nor  is  it  final. 
It  represents  merely  the  present  status 
of  the  plan  of  instruction.  It  is  still 
in  the  process  of  making.)"  The 
teacher  is  evidently  considered  the  im- 
portant factor  in  these  schools.  Here 
is  the  outline  for  grade  one : 

Morning  talk,  average  time  15  minutes. 

Reading,  two  times  per  day,  total  time  JO 
minutes. 

Story  telling  by  children,  dramatizing,  sing- 
ing, directed  play,  total  time,  30  minutes. 

Phonics  and  blend  drill,  two  times  a  dayt- 
total  time  30  minutes. 
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Composition,  writing,  spelling,  once  a  day, 
total  time  15  minutes. 

Undirected  play,  sand  pile,  blocks,  illustrative 
drawing,  paper  cutting,  construction  work, 
total  time,  2  hours  30  minutes. 

Watertown  has  had  the  departmental 
system  in  vogue  in  one  of  its  schools 
for  twenty  years,  but  has  decided 
against  its  continuation  now  that  they 
are  planning  for  a  new  building  for  this 
schbol. 

The  report  for  the  year  1905  of  the 
schools  of  Attleborough  shows  an 
equally  earnest  consideration  of  the 
work  and  a  tendency  to  tighten  up  on 
the  lines  in  the  essential  subjects.  L.  A. 
Fales,  who  has  been  principal  of  one  of 
the  buildings,  was  elected  superintend- 
ent last  fall.  The  school  committee 
express  themselves  as  "Somewhat  of 
the  opinion  that  we  try  to  do  more 
rather  than  less  than  we  should,  but  it 
would  require  the  wisdom  of  Solomon 
to  tell  just  what  is  best  to  leave  undone 
or  attempt  to  do.'*  Without  claiming 
to  be  Solomons,  they  state  that  they 
are  trying  to  sift  the  many  ideas,  plans, 
and  hobbies  in  education  and  adopt  the 
best.  Superintendent  Fales  has  begun 
his  administration  on  the  excellent 
basis  of  "Thoroughness.'*  We  suppose 
this  will  be  applied  to  the  teaching 
force  with  reference  to  their  knowledge 
of  child  nature  and  itslaws  of  growth 
as  well  as  to  a  knowledge  of  business 
arithmetic.  Superintendent  Fales  is 
right  when  he  says  "We  teach  children 
too  much;  they  learn  too  little." 

Superintendent  E.  W.  Robinson,  of 
Webster,  Mass.,  makes  a  plea  in  his  re- 
port for  more  frequent  promotions  of 
classes  and  of  individuals.  He  reports 
that  "regulated     special     promotions" 


have  been  in  operation  for  two  years 
with  excellent  results. 

A  historical  sketch  of  the  schools  of 
Lowell,  Mass.,  prepared  some  time  ago 
by  Superintendent  A.  K.  Whitcomb, 
records  many  interesting  facts.  For 
forty  years  the  schools,  employing  dur- 
ing most  of  that  time  over  one  hundred 
teachers,  had  no  supervision  other  than 
that  given  by  the  five  members  of  the 
school  committee.  These  men,  how- 
ever, are  on  record  as  making  more  than 
500  visits  to  the  schools  a  year,  or  an 
average  of  over  100  visits  for  each 
member.  Expert  supervision  was  ap- 
preciated when  it  was  established  in 
1864.  A  master  of  a  grammar  school 
had  charge  of  240  pypils  seated  in  one 
room  in  four  sections  of  about  sixty 
each.  The  assistant,  if  he  had  one,, 
taught  a  section  in  each  recitation,  the 
master  often  having  as  many  as  eighty 
in  a  class.  The  school  term  was  eleven 
months  and  yearly  salary  of  assistants 
$175  to  $200.  Fortunately  for  the 
teachers  and  those  children  who  did  at- 
tend,  the  average  attendance  was  never 
over  80  per  cent  and  was  at  times  as 
low  as  36  per  cent  of  the  enrollment. 
The  school  committee  was  troubled  at 
this  and  tried  many  expedients  to  rem- 
edy it  before  they  finally  realized  the 
need  of  reforming  the  school  condi- 
tions. Teachers  broke  down,  "the 
master's  time  was  about  equally  divided 
between  drilling  in  Colburn's  lessons 
(in  arithmetic)  and  punishing  the 
boys,''  but  money  was  scarce.  School 
committees  of  today  have  troubles  of  a 
different  kind,  as  expressed  in  the  Attle- 
borough report  quoted  above. 

G.  A.  B. 
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Leaflets  on  the  Evolution  of  Religion 
and  Philosophy. 

GEORGE  P.  BROWN. 
NUMBER    THREE. 

Long  before  the  beginning  of  re- 
corded history,  man  believed  in  gods 
and  offered  sacrifices  to  them.  We 
must  beUeve  this  because  of  that  which 
the  earliest  recorded  history  reports  of 
the  religious  observances  among  men. 
This  is  a  matter  of  special  interest  be- 
cause it  shows  the  prominence  of  the 
religious  instincts  in  primitive  man. 
The  religious  emotion  was  the  parent 
of  human  institutions,  other  than  the 
family;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  fam- 
ily life  was  much  advance  upon  that  of 
the  animals  before  the  spirit  of  religion 
entered  it. 

We  know  that  in  the  beginning  of 
civilization  the  mother  was  in  supreme 
command  of  the  children,  and  that  she 
chose  at  will  their  fathers  after  the 
manner  of  the  animal  world.  The 
practice  still  prevails  in  some  parts  of 
Asia  where  polyandry  is  the  rule  of 
social  life.  When  fixed  habitation  con- 
quered the  nomadic  instinct,  institu- 
tional life;,  as  we  understand  the  phrase, 
.  began.  The  instinct  most  common  ot 
all,  and  which  bound  a  community  to- 
gether was  the  belief  in  superior  beings. 
The  gods  bestowed  many  blessings 
upon  man  in  return  for  sacrifices.  Each 
tribe  gave  special  honor  to  some  chosen 
deity. 

More  than  thirteen  hundred  years 
before  Christ,  th)e  Babylonians  were 
earnest  students  of  the  doctrine  of  sin. 
Their  answer  to  the  question,  "What 
is  sin'*  was,  *Svhatever  incites  the  anger* 
of  the  gods/'  Originally  they  l>elieved 
t/j3t  a  g-ocVs  anger  arose  from  wrong 


done  to  the  gods.  The  offerings  made 
to  them  were  either  not  pure  and  clean, 
or  not  the  food  which  the  gods  liked, 
or  there  was  not  enough  of  it,  or  per- 
haps the  ceremony  observed  in  present- 
ing it  was  not  exactly  what  the  ritual 
prescribed.  The  gods  communicated  to 
the  priests  the  kind  and  manner  of  the 
sacrifice.  Any  variation  or  omission  in 
the  ceremony  was  a  mark  of  irrever- 
ance.  Man  had  duties  and  very  exact- 
ing ones  toward  the  gods,  but  he  had 
no  rights  that  the  gods  were  under  ob- 
ligations to  respect.  The  religious  gen- 
ius or  authority,  dictated  the  ritual  to 
be  observed  in  sacrifices  of  every  kind, 
and  this  the  worshipers  must  follow. 
If  sickness  or  disaster  came  upon  any 
man  it  was  punishment  of  some  sin  of 
which  even  the  victim  himself  might  be 
wholly  ignorant.  The  poem  of  Job 
portrays  the  agony  of  a  great  soul  suf- 
fering heart-rending  afflictions,  but  in- 
nocent of  any  conscious  wrong  doing 
and  protesting  to  his  friends  who  ac- 
cuse him  of  sin,  that  he  will  meet  Jeho- 
vah face  to  face  and  plead  his  cause, 
but  will  not  confess  to  that  of  which  he 
is  not  guilty.  The  poem  can  be  inter- 
preted as  Job's  protest  against  that 
philosophy  of  the  ancient  Hebrews 
which  declares  that  the  righteous  arc 
never  forsaken  nor  does  their  posterity 
beg  for  bread ;  and  that  suffering  and 
misfortune  are  God's  punishment  for 
sin. 

The  early  Jewish  doctrine  of  sin  was 
essentially  that  of  the  Babylonians, 
having  been  carried  from  the  Assyri- 
ans and  adapted  by  Moses  to  Jewish 
needs.  These  reports  of  the  doctrine  of 
sin  in  the  east  come  from  the  recent 
interpretations  of  the  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions   in    Assyria    and    Babylon. 
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show  us  how  persistent  has  been 
nterpretation  of  the  character  of 
iven  in  the  Christian  church.  The 
!^estament  scriptures  are  the  cause 
!s  persistence  to  the  present  time, 
the  Christian  church  has  ever  re- 
el this  history  of  the  Jews  as  a 
jly  inspired  book;  inspired  in  a 
ent  sense  from  that  of  other  great 
The  character  of  God,  pro- 
ed  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  was  rad- 

different,  but  Christian  theology 
1  it  necessary  to  found  Christianity 
what  is  proved  to  have  been  the 
)gy  of  the  Babylonians.  The  call 
is  that  Christian  theology  shall 
Dnize  better  with  the  life  and 
ings  of  its  founder.  In  the  words 
2ssing:  "The  Christian  religion 
een  tried  for  nineteen  centuries; 
religion  of  Christ  remairs  to  bs 
"  Upon  this  Assyrian-Jewish- 
tian  strand  of  thought  and  relig- 
3elief  in  the  race,  the  rest  of  the 
n  world  had  little  influence  until 
:ime  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  when 
:  philosophy  became  an  important 
nt  in  the  Christian  doctrine.  The 
:  conception  of  God  culminated  in 
,  and  Aristotle,  and  that  of  the 
ms,  which  was  borrowed  from 
rreeks  was  already  denied  by  the 
;htful  minds  of  Rome  when  Christ 
his  new  definition  of  God  to  the 
He  spoke  to  deaf  ears  in  Judea, 
le  Roman  world  received  his  new 
ition  gladly. 

that  has  been  said  has  been  pre- 
ary  to  calling  the  attention  of  the 
r  to  the  emphasis  that  was  given 
gh  all  this  early  period  to  the  per- 
it]^  of  the  Gods.  They  were  be- 
ike  unto  man.  Indeed  how  could 
)e  otherwise  since  they  were  man's 


creation.  During  the  early  ages  the 
natural  forces  of  the  world  were  the 
source  of  man's  distress  and  misfor- 
tunes. The  cold,  the  heat,  the  tempest,  the 
earthquake,  the  lightning,  the  famine, 
the  pestilence,  even  ordinary  sickness, 
were  because  of  the  anger  of  the  gods. 
Fear  of  their  anger  made  men  forgetful 
of  their  benefits.  They  sought  to  propi- 
tiate their  anger  by  sacrifices.  Theirs 
was  a  religion  of  fear.  In  the  process 
of  time  poets  like  David  and  Homer 
revealed  to  man  the  human  side  of  the 
nature  of  the  gods,  and  the  theogony 
eventually  became  separated  into  benef- 
icent and  malevolent  deities.  But  they 
are  all  personalities  like  men.  Mankind 
felt  that  they  talked  to  them  face  to 
face.  They  saw  them  flitting  through 
the  forest.  They  heard  them  singing  in 
the  brooks  and  roaring  in  the  ocean 
storm.  Phidias  saw  Jupiter  in  the 
heavens ;  and  Constantine  looked  upon 
the  cross  in  the  sky.  The  gods  talked 
to  men  in  their  dreams.  All  mankind 
believed  in  the  personality  of  the  gods 
— ^beings  like  themselves  with  occult 
powers. 

For  ages  the  supreme  discipline  of 
the  human  race  was  Religion.  The 
world  and  the  gods  were  in  close  asso- 
ciation with  one  another,  and  all  the 
controlling  institutions  were  religious 
institutions,  and  all  the  imporant  enter- 
prises of  men  sought  the  sanction  of  the 
gods.  Jehovah  was  the  god  of  the  Jews 
from  the  time  of  Moses,  and  seems  to 
have  received  his  name  from  Moses. 
The  Jews  were  peculiar  in  that  they 
worshiped  but  one  God.  He  walked 
with  Adam  in  the  garden  and  Moses 
received  from  him  the  commandments 
on  tables  of  stone  on  Mount  Sinai. 

The  above  shows  that  in  primitive 
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times  man  regarded  God  or  the  gods  as 
beings  much  like  themselves.  They 
regarded  him  as  the  giver  of  good  but 
also  the  nemesis  for  the  violation  of  his 
commands.  They  w^ere  prompted  more 
by  fear  than  by  love  in  the  ceremonials 
and  sacrifices  they  performed. 

Religion  was  the  discipline,  I  repeat, 
under  which  man  in  this  first  stage  of 
his  evolution  moved  forward  to  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  himself — a  discipline  in 
which  his  relation  to  the  powers  above 
was  a  personal  relation  slowly  changing 
as  his  view  of  the  world  expanded. 

Geniuses  arose  from  epoch  to  eopch 
who  gave  new  authority  for  modifi- 
cations of  doctrine,  which  modifications 


were  accepted  by  man  because  they 
seemed  reasonable  as  well  as  because 
they  were  authoritative.  In  this  Assyr- 
ian current  there  was  no  freedom  given 
to  human  thought  in  matters  of  .relig 
ious  dog^ia  or  ritual.  Neither  was 
such  freedom  found  in  ancient  Egypt, 
nor  in  Brahman  ism.  China  was  more 
free,  but,  in  some  way,  her  spiritual  de- 
velopment became  arrested.  But  in 
Greece  there  seems  from  the  start  to 
have  been  less  restraint  upon  man's 
freedom  to  think. 

The  next  leaflet  will  consider  the  rise 
of  ancient  European  thought  and  relig- 
ion. 


THE  VIEW  POINT. 

SUPERINTENDENT  J.  M.  GREENWOOD. 


It  is  always  interesting  to  read  any- 
thing written  by  George  P.  Brown,  who 
is  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  consist- 
ent thinkers  now  living  in  the  Great 
Mississippi  Valley.  He  distinguishes 
sharply  between  the  thought  world  and 
the  phenomenal  world.  He  likes  to  find 
a  solid  basis,  and  from  it  to  see  the 
world  processes  of  mind  and  matter 
develop  and  move  outward, — the  on- 
going of  the  one,  and  the  out-going 
and  returning  of  the  other  to  itself. . 

In  this  continual  flux  he  lias  almost 
a  morbid  passion  for  system, — system 
for  thinking,  system  for  classification, 
system  for  explaining  all  the  spiritual 
and  material  phenomena  of  this  world 
of  ours.  His  aim  is  to  show  how  the 
mind  gets  at  things,  and  after  it  once 
gets  hold  of  them,  how  it  proceeds  to 


bundle  them  up  ready  for  use,  or  to  be 
kept  for  use  in  warm  storage  compart- 
ments. 

There  are  two  great  questions  that 
he  wishes  to  present  in  getting  at  a 
foundation  for  the  teaching  of  English: 
(a)  Is  this  thing  that  is  popularly 
spoken  of  as  the  world,  a  real,  material 
structure  for  people  to  look  at,  to  think 
of  and  to  test  in  many  ways?  Or  (b)  is 
the  world  a  creation  of  each  one's  own 
thinking?  Another  way  of  stating  the 
question  is,  does  each  one  in  his  own 
method  of  thinking  make  his  .  own 
world  ?  Is  there  a  reality  of  things  out- 
side of  one's  own  mind? 

Of  course  th^  uppermost  question 
is,  how  did  things,  using  the  term  in  a 
very  broad  sense,  begin?  Or  Aid  they 
have  a  beginning?    Has  the 'thing  we 
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popularly  call  matter,  always  existed? 
And  has  it  always  gone  on  combining, 
separating,  recombining  under  physi- 
cal, chemical,  and  electrical  action,  and 
will  it  continue  to  do  so  time  without 
end?  Or  is  it  an  organism  that  is  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  growth,  maturity 
and  decay,  tlie  same  as  all  other  organic  . 
beings?  Then,  again,  how  did  mind, 
the  human  mind,  come  into  existence, 
and  what  is  its  destiny?  These  are 
some  of  the  startling  questions  that 
Mr.  Brown  in  his  view  point  digs  into. 
But  it  would  be  far  from  his  purpose 
to  let  the  matter  rest  here.  He  launches 
out. 

He  espouses  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
as  an  explanation  of  the  world  process. 
If  this  earth  be  a  real  object,  corre- 
sponding in  any  respect  to  the  concep- 
tions we  have,  and  if  it  has  passed 
through  successive  stages  of  develop- 
ment, and  it  stands  as  a  type  of  all  other 
worlds,  using -the  word  "worlds"  to  in- 
clude planets  and  stars,  then  it  is  as 
real  a  thing  as  thought  itself,  or  it  is  the 
thought  of  Its  Creator,  expressed  in 
sensible  form.  There  may  be  a  lurking 
fallacy,  but  it  is  simply  referred  to  as 
an  existing  possibility.  It  might  also 
be  well  to  stop  at  this  point,  and  ask 
whether,  what  is  called  evolution,  is 
anything  more  than  an  assumption? 
Or  is  it  used,  like  a  laiv  of  nature,  to 
cover  vast  areas  of  ignorance  of  things 
people  do  not  know.  To  be  more  ex- 
plicit on  this  point,  if  world  making  and 
•fvorld  life  be  once  admitted,  taking  our 
earth  as  a  starting  point,  is  there  any 
sufficient  reason,  astronomically  con- 
sidered, for  believing  that  any  one  of 
the  other  planets  belonging  to  our  solar 
system  is  inhabited?  Have  the  astron- 
omers   themselves,    those    who    have 


viewed  most  closely  the  heavenly  bod- 
ies, arrived  at  any  definite  conclusions 
respecting  the  inhabitants  of  the  stellar 
worlds?  Is  there  not  now  a  reasonable 
doubt,  lurking  in  the  minds  of  some  of 
the  most  eminent  living  astronomers, 
that  Laplace's  theory  of  the  universe, 
elaborated  from  Kant's  doctrine  of  cos- 
mology, is  only  an  hypothesis,  and  that 
the  modern  doqtrine  of  evolution  is 
based  almost  entirely  on  that  hypothe- 
sis? 

But  to  come  dow^n  to  a  lower  sphere, 
if  the  survival  of  the  fittest  be  the  real 
doctrine  of  existence  on  this  globe  of 
ours,  how  can  vye  justify  our  theory 
of  morals  and  ethics,  which  by  implica- 
tion, would  be  stricken  down,  since  we 
educate  for  character  building.  The 
survival  of  the  fittest  doctrine  is  the 
worst  and  most  atrocious  system  of 
guerilla  warfare  that  the  world  has  ever 
know^n.  It  gives  no  quarter  to  the  help- 
less, or  the  aged.  Its  creed  is  death, 
because  unfit  to  live.  Remorseless,  un- 
pitying,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  fiercest  and  crudest  foe  is  a  better 
type  than  the  one  destroyed.  But  sup- 
pose we  admit  the  view  of  manifest 
destiny  and  thus  give  a  larger  scope  for 
action.  What  do  we  see  to-day?  The 
white  men  of  Europe  and  North  Amer- 
ica administering  on  the  assets  of  the 
yellow  and  the  black  races  of  the  earth, 
— using  the  doctrine  of  might  and  not 
that  of  right.  This  is  practical  evolu- 
tion, if  it  means  anything.  It  is  far 
aw^ay  from  the  doctrine  of  Cobden, 
Bright,  Garrison  et  a/.,  half  a  centur)" 
ago.  Such  is  thie  logical  outcome  of  a 
thorough  going  scheme  of  evolution 
as  a  great  w^orld  process,  when  applied 
and  as  it  is  now  being  applied  by  the 
white  race  to  the  backward  races. 
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To  show  that  the  chemical  elements 
in  the  fixed  stars  correspond  to  those 
of  which  this  earth  is  composed,  is  so 
well  known  that  it  is  referred  to  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  homogeneity 
of  world-stuflf,  but  the  analogy  does  not 
hold  so  well  when  man  investigates 
carefully  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life 
as  compared  with  the  higher.  A  plan 
should  be  general  and  thorough-going 
in  world  making.  In  the  general  plan 
and  structure  of  the  bodies  of  animals, 
there  is  a  remarkable  similarity. 
Charles  Darwin  and  those  who  believe 
with  him  that  men  and  apes  had  a  com- 
mon ancestry  away  back  in  the  early 
history  of  mammalian  life  on  this  earth, 
have  recently  had  this  view  confirmed 
by  the  "blood  test," — ^namely,  that  one 
species  of  ape,  at  least,  has  the  same 
kind  of  blood  that  is  found  in  man; 
but  this  is  one  species  only.  From  this, 
it  is  inferred  that  this  species  of  ape  and 
man  sprang  from  the  same  pre-existing 
form.  This  is  the  nearest  approach  yet 
to  a  common  origin,  and  it  is  given  for 
what  it  is  worth. 

That  thought  goes  out  and  returns 
to  the  thinker  is  literally  true.  Thought 
is  dynamic,^  and  all  readers  of 
Kant's  Critique  know  what  stress 
he  placed  on  synthetic  judgments 
which  enrich  the  predicates  of  sentences 
and  extend  knowledge.  That  a  thought 
should  start  out  from  the  thinker,  alien- 
ate or  separate  itself  from  other 
thoughts,  pursue  its  journey,  and  then 
return  to  itself  as  the  starting  point 
whence  it  originated,  is  a  beautiful  con- 
ception. Granting  this  to  be  a  correct 
interpretation  of  the  entire  thinking 
process,  does  it  have  any  bearing  on  the 
acquisition  of  a  language?  If  that  ques- 
tion be  answered   in  the   affirmative. 


then  does  the  evolutionary  theory  hold 
in  both  natural  and  artificial  language? 
If  the  reply  still  be  in  the  affirmative, 
then  does  it  allow  for  accidents?  Here 
again,  I  will  illustrate  my  meaning.  On 
the  Western  Continent,  the  English 
speaking  people  occupy  about  forty-two 
per  cent  of  the  land,  and  are  about 
three-fifths  of  the  population.  A  per- 
tinent inquiry  is,  had  the  French  or 
Spanish  colonized  the  original  colonies, 
would  the  English  language  have  been 
spoken  by  so  large  a  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple on  this  hemisphere;  or  had  the 
French  not  been  overpowered  in  1759 
at  Quebec,  would  .  the  language  we 
speak,  have  become  the  great  commer- 
cial language  it  is  ?  Or  had  France  still 
kept  what  we  call  the  "Louisiana  Pur- 
chase," would  the  march  of  events  have 
been  the  same  ?  Is  the  English  language 
any  more  of  an  evolution  than  the  Ger- 
man language,  the  French,  or  the  Span- 
ish? Is  it  not  an  uncertain  thing  to 
bring  in  a  great  world  process  as  a  basis 
upon  which  to  establish  a  man  made  in- 
strument, artificial  at  that,  as(  a  part 
and  parcel  of  a  world  plan?  Cosmic 
forces  at  work  on  inorganic  and  or- 
ganic matter  can  produce  wonderful 
changes,  physical,  chemical,  and  elec- 
trical, but  when  it  comes  to  artificial 
speech,  spoken  and  written,  man-made 
things  to  represent  ideas  by  symbols, 
only  then  in  the  scheme  of  creation  of 
which  man  through  his  ingenuity  is 
the  creator,  can  his  handiwork  be  traced 
to  himself,  and  not  to  an  inexorable  law 
that  evolves  worlds  from  Stardust.  In 
one  sense,  the  history  of  any  language 
is  a  growth,  or  an  evolution,  and  in  that 
sense,  if  one  w-ishes  to  so  regard  it, 
and  in  that  sense  too,  a  tree's  growing 
naturally   is   an   evolution,  and   so  it 
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would  be  with  a  nation  influenced  by 
climate,  food,  soil,  and  the  general  as- 
pects of  nature, — all  of  which,  in  the 
last  analysis,  would  make  man  a  crea- 
ture of  circumstances,  unless  he  went 
to  work  to  control  the  forces  of  nature 
and  to  make  them  servants  of  his  will. 
This  resolves  itself  into  two  proposi- 
tions, whether  man  shall  be  controlled 
by  the  forces  of  nature  or  whether  he 
will  control  these  forces.  The  more 
artificial  the  life  is  that  man  leads,  the 
more  he  controls  nature,  and  the  less 
he.  is  subject  to  those  natural  laws, 
through  which  evolution  acts  in  gpradu- 
ally  bringing  about  tremendous  results 
in  long  periods  of  time.  It  has,  how- 
ever, so  happened,  whether  a  part  of 
the  great  plan  I  know  not,  that  the 
white  men  of  Europe  and  America  have 
led  the  world  in  conquering  or  modify- 
ing nature's  laws.  It  is  needless  to 
dwell  upon  this  point,  but  the  fact  is 
patent  to  every  student  of  civilization. 
But  another  fact  remains,  and  that  is 
wherever  and  whenever  man  has 
changed  either  the  animal  or  vegetable 
forms  from  their  original  conditions 
of  \\it\  growth,  maturity  and  decay, 
just  so  soon  as  man  removes  his  hand 
in  continuing  these  modifications,  his 
creations  revert  back  to  their  original 
state. 

Whether  man's  mind  in  producing 
evolution  in  lower  planes  of  life,  be  a 
feature  of  a  great  law,  or  a  caprice,  may 
challenge  discussion. 

I  have  referred  to  Mr.  Brown's  most 
suggestive  Essay  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  attention  to  what  he  calls  "some 
theory  of  the  universe"  to  guide  us  in 
the  teaching  of  English.  Individually, 
I  do  not  yet  see  very  clearly  how  any 
theory  of  the  universe  can  throw  even 


dim  rays  of  reflected  light  on  such  a 
subject.  It  was  Adam  Smith,  I  believe, 
that  decided  to  break  through  the  rec- 
ords and  deliver  his  lectures  in  English 
instead  of  in  Latin  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow.  A  great  howl  went  up,  big- 
ger than  any  we  have  ever  had  in  this 
country  over  any  innovation  at  our  uni- 
versities, but  in  due  time  the  innovation 
grew  until  now  it  is  common  in  Great 
Britain  and  North  America.  Was  this 
incident  an  evolution  in  a  world  theory, 
or  simply  an  idea  of  a  school  master  of 
the  English  people  ? 

COMMENT  BY  THE  EDITOR. 

A  note  from  Mr.  Greenwood  accom- 
panying his  manuscript  gives  the  editor 
permission  to  comment  if  "the  spirit 
moves."  Mr.  Greenwood  has  been  a 
sort  of  god-father  to  the  writer  for 
many  years  in  matters  of  philosophy, 
and  I  have  always  felt  secure  when  fol- 
lowing his  lead.  When  I  have  wan- 
dered into  other  seas  than  those  which 
he  had  traversed,  I  was  never  sure  that 
I  would  not  lose  my  way.  German 
philosophy  was  my  pole-star  for  years, 
and  until  I  despaired  of  ever  anchoring 
in  some  harbor  of  rest.  I  seemed  to  see 
the  wheels  of  the  universe  go  round, 
^but  I,  myself,  was  always  outside  the 
machine. 

I  then  resorted  to  psychology  for 
leadership,  and  eventually  with  the  help 
of  another  Missourian,  Dr.  Denton  J. 
Snider,  discovered,  as  I  thought,  that 
psychology  was  broad  and  deep  enough 
to  hold  the  Universe,  including  the  ob- 
server. It  was  something  to  feel  that 
I  had  gotten  into  the  universe  along 
with  God  and  Nature.  It  was  from 
that  view  point  that  the  first  chapter 
of  the  Fifth  Year  Book  of  the  Herbart 
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Society  was  written,  to  which  Mr. 
Greenwood  refers  in  his  article.  This 
year-book  was  a  summary  df  aims  and 
methods  of  teaching  English  in  elemen- 
tary and  high  schools. 


It  is  not  assumed  that  our  corre- 
spondent in  his  article  wishes  to  be 
taken  seriously  in  all  parts  pf  his  admir- 
able paper;  but  his  communication  is 
a  good  representation  of  that  which 
many  thoughtful  and  earnest  people 
think  upon  the  problems  there  sug- 
gested. 

The  contention  in  the  first  chapter  of 
the  Year  Book,  entitled  "The  Point  of 
View,"  is  that  one's  view  of  the  uni- 
verse— God,  Nature,  and  Man — either 
consciously  or  unconsciously  gives  di- 
rection to  his  life,  and  shapes  his  serious 
aims  and  methods. 

If,  for  example,  he  regards  God's  re- 
lations to  Nature  and  Man  as  mechan- 
ical, he  will  do  or  be  apt  to  do  his  own 
work  in  the  world  in  the  same  spirit. 
If,  however,  he  sees  the  movements  of 
the  universe  as  a  growth  from  within, 
that  he,  himself,  is  a  co-worker  with 
God  and  Nature  in  realizing  its  aims, 
then  the  movement  is  well  expressed 
by  the  term  "evolution."  One  will  then 
teach  English  or  any  other  subject,, 
with  a  different  aim  and  by  a  different 
method  than  that  of  "backing  the 
book."  This  was  the  commanding  con- 
tention of  the  first  chapter  in  the  year 
book. 

Our  correspondent  appears  to  have 
missed  the  fact  that  the  bare  outline  of 
the  theory  of  evolution  and  the  applica- 
tion of  this  theory  to  the  teaching  of 
English  were  given  merely  as  an  illus- 
tration of  what  the  author  meant  by  a 
view  of  the  world,  and  its  relation  to  the 


teaching  process.  It  was  not  presented, 
as  was  distinctly  stated,  as  the  only 
view  a  teacher  might  have.  But  it  was 
insisted  that  he  should  have  a  rational 
view.  Indeed,  teachers  have  had  a  dif- 
ferent view,  more  or  less  mechanical, 
for  centuries,  and  have  taught  English 
in  the  spirit  of  it,  in  so  far  as  they  have 
been  independent  workers  and  thinkers. 

But  it  was  declared  that  the  evolu- 
tionary view  was  more  helpful  in  build- 
ing up  a  science  of  teaching,  and  in  so 
teaching  English  that  the  best  results 
in  knowledge  and  character  would  be 
secured.  That,  however,  was  but  the 
personal  opinion  of  the  author.  The 
essential  fact  to  be  emphasized  was  that 
the  independent  and  serious  minded 
teacher  teaches  English,  if  he  teaches 
more  than  its  mechanism,  in  harmony  - 
with  a  view  of  the  world  more  or  less-^ 
consciously  conceived. 

Our  correspondent  then  proceeds  tnc — i 
challenge  the  doctrine  of  evolution  a^t^ 
an  explanation  of  the  world  process.^ 
and  suggests  that  it  is  nothing  mor^— a 
than  an  assumption.  This  is  certainl;^Jr 
true.  It  is,  as  yet,  a  theory  or  hypothc^j 
sis  and  not  an  established  fact  Birjr. 
the  same  is  true  of  every  other  view 
the  world  ever  held  by  man.  The  ma*'^ 
ter  of  special  interest  to  the  professions  j 
teacher  is  a  theory  which  lends  itses 
most  helpfully  to  the  highest  aims  ^ 
education. 

The  use  made  of  the  "Point  of  Vievs^ 
in  the  monograph  does  not  call  upon  iz 
author  of  it  to  defend  the  doctrine 
evolutioa  in  all  of  its  details  or  in 
of  them,  against  all  comers.  It  would        be 
supererogation  to  show,  if  one  had  ^"^e 
time  and  the  space,  that  the  theory    of 
evolution  is  now  regarded  by  practiaa//f^ 
all  scientists  and  by  most  modem  schoA 
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affording  the  best  explanation  of 
-ocess  by  which  nature  and  man 
come  to  be  what  they  are.  The 
on  for  every  one  to  settle  for  him- 
»,  first,  whether  the  theory  of 
h  is  the  best  basis  for  a  science 
art  of  education;  and,  second, 
er  reverence  for  a  theory  hoary 
ige  will  permit  him  to  substitute 

one  for  the  old,  even  it  be  more 
al  and  helpful. 
r     esteemed     contributor     asks: 

bearing  does  the  teacher's  view 
;  world  have  upon  the  acquisition 
guage,  a  purely  artificial  matter? 
nan  is  in  this  evolving  universe, 
he  is  evolving  according  to  its 

If  he  is  being  acted  upon  and 
1  by  forces  not  kindred  to  himself, 
me  species  of  mechanism,  still 
are  laws  of  the  mechanism  which 
line  even  his  language.  But  Ian- 
is  not  the  theme  of  the  mono- 
;  it  is  English  instead.  English 
le  good  and  the  best  that  has  been 
ht  and  said  in  the  world  ade- 
y  expressed  in  the  English 
e,"  The  teaching  of  this  is  the 
of  the  monograph.  (I  make  this 
:tion  between  language  and  Eng- 
ecause  teachers,  by  a  large  ma- 
,  teach  language  as  a  matter  of 
without  much  regard  to  meaning. 
English     language    and  English 

to  mean  one  and  the  same  thing, 
:lmit).  If  English,  as  defined, 
adequately  taught  in  the  schools, 
jld  furnish  a  fairly  good  educa- 
f  itself.    The  best  thought  of  the 

in  artistic  form  should  go  far 
d  educating  a  child.  But  let  us 
a  glimpse  of  the  relation  of  teach- 
nglish  to  an  evolutionary  view  of 
3rld  process. 


a.  Genetic  psychology  which  evi- 
dently best  points  the  way  to  the  best 
teaching  was  born  of  evolution. 

b.  The  commanding  aim  of  Eng- 
lish in  the  schools,  we  all  agree,  is  that 
which  makes  for  a  high  type  of  man- 
hood and  womanhood.  If  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  child  repeats  the  evolution 
of  the  race,  as  the  evolutionary  view 
of  the  world  would  teach,  then  what 
has  been  and  is  being  found  out  or  in- 
ferred concerning  the  successive  steps 
in  the  growth  of  the  race,  will  give  a 
basis  for  understanding  the  pecuHarities 
of  children  in  the  different  stages  of 
their  evolution,  and  for  determining 
how  to  use  the  dominant  interest  in 
each  stage  to  the  attainment  of  the  best 
results  in  their  training.  This  is  only 
saying  that  if  we  would  know  children, 
we  must  know  their  history,  which  his- 
tory began  ages  before  they  were  bom. 
The  theory  of  evolution  is  the  ground 
for  a  theory  of  the  history  of  the  child 
which  will  help  the  teacher,  who  thinks, 
to  a  better  theory  and  practice  of  teach- 
ing him.  It  will  give  many  intimations 
of  the  difference  in  material  and  in 
method  for  dealing  with  boys  and  with 
girls  in  the  successive  periods  of  their 
psychic  gfrowth. 

c.  There  is  a  wide  field  of  suggestion 
in  the  theory  of  evolution  touching  a 
more  rational  method  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious education  of  children  than  has  yet 
been  tried. 

Now  if  our  correspondent  were  really 
in  doubt  whether  a  view  of  the  universe 
that  tallies  with  discovered  facts  is  bet- 
ter for  education  than  one  that  does  not, 
how  could  he  have  any  living  faith  in 
the  existence  of  the  uni'verse.  A  uni- 
verse is  one.  It  is  one  because  it  is  in 
essence,  a  spiritual  being.  If  one  knows 
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1  about  nature  and  man,  so  far 
nows  that  truth  he  will  be  the 
equipped  for  teaching  the  chil- 
lature  and  man.     How  can  Mr. 
wood  believe  in  the  universe  as 
tially  a  spiritual  universe,  which 
irtainly  does,  and  yet  declare  that 
oes  not  see  how  a  person's  view  of 
world  can  throw  any  light  upon 
ching  the  young  so  important  a  sub- 
:t  as  English  in  all  the  different  phases 
.  this  subject  that  make  so  large  a  part 
f  the  school  curriculum? 
Mr.  Greenwood  is  a  philosopher  and 
an  able  one,  of  the  German  school.  He 
sees  that  fundamental  views  are  of  vital 
importance  to  every  life  worth  the  liv- 
ing.    Our  own  conviction  is  that  they 
give  character  to  one's  convictions  in 
every  walk  in  life. 

Now  we  repeat  that  we  do  not  feel 
called  upon  to  explain  or  prove  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution.  The  civilized  world 
has  been  at  work  at  that  problem  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  But  our  con- 
tributor's last  question  prompts  me  to 
ask  another:  Was  Adam  Smith  and 
his  idea  within  the  evolutionary  process 
or  outside  of  it?  If  he  was  within  it, 
then  he  was  part  of  the  movement. 
If  he  conceived  himself  to  be  outside 
of  it,  then  he  could  properly  declare 
that  the  process  had  no  causal  relation 
whatever  to  his  substitution  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  for  the  Latin  as  the  form 
of  his  address  before  the  Universitv: 


I  have  never  read  a  philosopher 
since  Socrates  who  did  not  seem  to  me 
to  put  himself  outside  the  universe  in 
his  study  of  philosophy.  Evolution 
puts  him  inside,  and  he  then  sees  him- 
self as  an  active  factor  in  the  process. 
When  the  English  professor  broke  the 
rule  of  lecturing  in  Latin,  was  not  that 
an  evolutionary  movement  as  truly  as 
any  other? 

Some  persons  seem  to  suppose  that  in 
evolution  the  constantly  on-flowing 
stream  has  no  eddies  and  backward 
currents ;  that  degeneration  is  no  part 
of  the  process;  that  "a  plan  in  world 
making,"  to  be  "general  and  thorough 

going,"  must  be  progpressive  in  all  nt 

its  parts  and  never  regressive  in  any  oSBE 
them.     They  seem  to  think  that   f n  i     m\ 
will  in  a  finite  and  half-animal  natur^^-e 
should  move  steadily  toward  the  goa^Ksal 
of  its  own  perfection,  if  evolution  i.m'   is 
truly  the  process  of  creation.     Ther-^»-:re 
should  be  no  greed,  no  lust  for  power  ^ser, 
no  tyranny  of  the  strong  over  the  weaFLaok. 
They  do  not  consider  that  the  maste«^:^ry 
of  the  benevolent  affections  over  ^zzMht 
malevolent  is  itself  to  be, the  result  o^^  ^f  a 
long  process  of  evolution,  during  whi^  ^fch 
the  conflict  between  the  lower  and  •^    the 
higher  aspirations  of  man  is  ever  rr-    -a^. 
ing,  with  the  free  will  of  man  as  t/je 

motive  force. 
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SOME  CURRENT  FALLACIES. 

I^RANK    A.    FITZPATRICK. 


Each  generation  of  men  has  its  pecu- 
liarities, prejudices,  and  obstinacies, 
Each  age  holds  as  truth  many  things 
which  other  ages  knew  as  half  truths 
or  absolute  fallacies.  The  twentieth 
century,  like  the  ages  which  have  gone, 
has  its  fallacies  and  its  prejudices. 

We,  as  a  people,  thoroughly  believe 
that  our  forefathers  of  revolutionary 
days  and  later  were  more  honest,  both 
politically  and  financially,  and  certainly 
more  moral  in  their  habits  than  what 
some  of  our  common  scolds  call  "these 
degenerate  days." 

The  true  story  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution, however,  discloses  such  weak- 
ness, so  much  hyprocisy,  so  much 
dishonesty,  so  little  grasp  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  great  struggle  which 
was  then  going  on,  so  much  vacillation, 
and  so  much  littleness  that  we  can  not 
fail  to  be  amazed  that  our  Independence 
was  secured.  "The  True  George 
Washington,''  the  "True  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson," with  their  side  lights  upon  the 
occurrences  of  those  times,  show  a  po- 
litical immorality  and  a  lack  of  con- 
science that  one  will  not  find  in  this  age 
except  in  communities  that  are  primi- 
tive, either  in  development  or  in  out- 
look. The  remodeling  of  the  State 
House  in  Boston  some  years  since  dis- 
closed a  painful  lack  of  honesty  in 
following  the  specifications  by  the  con- 
tractors of  100  years  ago;  i.e.,  filling  in 
debris  and  dirt  with  a  shell  for  a  wall, 
where  a  solid  wall  four  feet  thick  was 
specified,  etc.     The  latest  authority  on 


the  ratification. of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion in  Massachusetts  points  out  that  a 
Boston  paper  at  the  time  charged  that 
favorable  action  on  that  question  was 
brought  about  by  bribery  and  that  the 
money,  was  brought  over  from  New 
York. 

The  story  of  the  debate  over  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Constitution  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  replete  with  demagogism, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  support  of 
certain  lukewarm  leaders  was  secured 
does  not  differ  in  any  degree  from  the 
methods  used  now  by  our  lowest  and 
most  unscrupulous  politicans.  John 
Adams  writes  to  a  friend  in  Philadel- 
phia that  the  people  have  given  up  their 
old  time  faithful  leaders  and  are  no^v 
following  the  basest  of  demagogues. 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  is  favorable 
to  the  ratification  of  the  constitution  be- 
cause "it  will  put  an  end  to  our  vile 
State  governments,  smite  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord."  The  opposition  to 
the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  came 
from  the  small  farmers,  the  petty 
tradesmen,  and  the  members  from  back 
woods  villages  and  towns.  The  open- 
ing of  every  speech  from  this  party  of 
opposition  was  a  denunciation  of  law- 
yers, judges,  merchants,  rich  men  and 
rulers.  The  "yellow  journals"  of  this 
age  were  more  numerous,  more  un- 
scrupulous and  more  bitter  in  every 
way  than  those  of  today.  There  was 
more  political  corruption  and  more  bit- 
terness and  unscrupulousness  in  politi- 
cal contests  in  those  days  than  now. 
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We  are  familiar  with  the  pictures  of 
the  rude  and  uncouth  manners  and  the 
quarrelsome  spirit  and  the  low  standard 
of  living  during  this  period,  along  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  and 
through  the  middle  west.  Yet  the  con- 
dition of  aflfairs  so  far  as  morality  and 
honesty  and  right  acting  is  concerned, 
was  just  as  bad  in  the  cities  of  the  East. 
Read  for  instance  the  account  given  by 
Henry  Adams  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
History  of  the  United  States  of  the 
moral  condition  and  tone  of  the  people 
in  Boston  in  the  early  years  of  the  19th 
century.  One  of  the  arguments  to- 
wards establishing  the  Dame's  School 
in  Boston  a  little  later  was  that  it  would 
tend  to  better  the  morals  of  the  young 
girls.  The  town  reports  for  1 801 -1802 
of  the  then  city  of  Boston  show  that 
from  20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  entire  rev- 
enues produced  by  taxation  was  spent 
for  the  support  of  the  poor.  In  New 
England  cities,  noted  for  their  charities 
and  for  their  helpfulness,  the  amount 
of  money  spent  for  the  poor  is  less  than 
seventy-five  years  ago,  and  the  number 
of  recipients  fewer,  notwithstanding 
that  population  has  increased  five  fold. 
We  are  naturally  shocked  by  recent  ex- 
posures of  the  bribery  and  corruption 
that  has  become  a  matter  of  record  in 
such  cities  as  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pittsburg  and  we  wonder 
whither  our  civilization  is  tending. 
While  lending  our  aid  to  the  cause  of 
good  government  and  the  cause  of 
higher  and  better  ideals,  we  should  not 
become  pessimistic  and  fail  to  remem- 
ber that  these  are  isolated  cases ;  that  as 
a  whole  there  never  lived  a  people  more 
upright  and  more  honest  than  our 
people. 


It  is  fashionable  now  to  inveigh 
against  the  speculative  fever  of  this  age, 
the  get  rich  quick  idea  that  we  are  told 
is  undermining  the  olden  time  virtues. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  when 
the  word  "Stockjobbing'  was  first 
coined  in  our  language,  there  was  only 
one  way  to  get  rich,  and  that  was  by 
force  of  arms  on  land  or  sea  to  take 
away  from  others  what  they  had  ac- 
quired. This  was  the  sport  or  privi- 
lege of  the  upper  classes,  though  occa- 
sionally a  soldier  of  fortune,  springing 
from  the  lower  classes,  became  worthy 
of  being  classed  with  the  hereditar}- 
robbers  and  shared  with  them  the  spoils 
of  war.  Since  stockjobbing  became 
an  art,  the  robber  barons  have  been 
forced  to  share  the  opportunities  of 
self-enrichment  with  the  predatory 
soldiers  of  fortune  who  thrive  in  peace. 

Just  as  the  annals  of  war  are  filled 
with  heroic  deeds,  which  ethically  will 
not  stand  analysis,  so  the  rise  of  our 
modern  Captains  of  Industry  carries 
with  their  wonderful  achievements  the 
downfall  of  lesser  men  and  the  raising 
of  bigger  men  in  a  way  that  cannot  al- 
ways be  endorsed.  It  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  defend  these  phenomena,  and 
particularly  not  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  inefficient  and  the  common- 
place. I  am  desirous  though  of  point- 
ing out  that  this  desire  to  get  rich  and 
get  rich  quick  is  not  of  today  alone. 
Burton  in  his  recent  work  on  Commer- 
cial Depressions,  mentioned  among 
a  list  of  100,  the  following  get 
rich  concerns,  which  were  organized 
and  floated  just  250  years  ago  in 
honest,  sturdy  England:  to  make  salt 
water  fresh :  for  making  oil  from  sun- 
flower seed ;  for  extracting  silver  from 
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i  for  trading  in  human  hair;  for 
idertaking  which  shall  in  due  time 
vealed ;  to  drain  the  Red  Sea  to  re- 
:  jewels  and  gold  lost  by  Pharaoli 
lis  army. 

onathan's  and  Garraways  were  in 
stant  ferment  with  brokers,  buyers, 
•s,  meetings  of  directors,  meetings 
•oprietors."  ^'Extensive  combina- 
were  formed  and  monstrous  fables 
circulated  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
)r  depressing  the  price  of  shares/' 
lania,  of  which  the  symptons  were 
itially  the  same  with  those  of  the 
a  of  1720,  of  the  mania  of  1825, 
e  mania  of  1845,  seized  the  public 
/'  "An  impatience  to  be  rich,  a 
tmpt  for  those  slow  but  sure  gains 
h  are  the  proper  reward  of  indus- 
Datience  and  thrift,  spread  through 
ty,"  It  was  so  much  easier  and 
1  more  lucrative  to  put  forth  a  ly- 
►rospectus  announcing  a  new  stock, 
ersuade  ignorant  people  that  the 
ends  could  not  fall  short  of  twenty 
ent  and  to  part  with  five  thousand 
ds  of  this  imaginary  wealth  for  ten 
sand  solid  guineas  than  to  load  a 
with  well  chosen  cargo  for  Vir- 
.  or  the  Levant/' 

le  explanation  of  these  speculative 
iments  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
table  accompaniments  of  the  spirit 
iterprise  and  progress, 
is  commonly  believed  in  the  United 
5S  that  the  growth  of  our  cities  in 
lation  is  unparalleled,  and  yet  the 
rth  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Berlin  is 
as  wonderful  as  that  of  Chicago; 
iburg  and  Rome  as  that  of  St. 
s  or  Boston,  etc. 

is  the  same  with  immigration.  If 
igration    is    undesirable    in    such 


large  numbers  as  sweep  into  the  United 
States  every  year,  such  immigpration  is 
practically  as  great  into  England,  into 
France,  into  Germany,  and  the  same 
problems  that  we  are  contending 
against  in  this  country  are  presented 
with  great  force  in  the  European  cities. 
There  is  a  common  belief  among  us, 
whether  true  or  false,  that  the  country 
is  the  best  place  in  which  to  bring  up  a 
boy,  and  statistics  have  been  presented 
from -time  to  time  by  various  eminent 
mon  showing  the  lar^e  number,  the 
large  proportion  of  the  eminent  men  in 
our  cities  who  have  been  born  and 
brought  up  in  the  country,  thus  arguing 
that  the  city  life  has  a  tendency  to  de- 
teriorate character  and  life  within  its 
borders.  Dr.  Hillis,  of  Brooklyn,  re- 
cently made  an  investigation  on  this 
question  in  Brooklyn,  from  which  he 
concluded  that  fully  84  per  cent  of  the 
men  in  Brooklyn  who  had  attained  great 
prominence  were  born  and  brought  up 
in  the  country;  and  observations  in 
western  cities  have  shown  a  similar  con- 
dition to  exist  there ;  but  if  such  a  virtue 
exists  in  country  life  the  peasant  farm- 
ers of  England  and  France  should 
have  made  some  similar  impression 
upon  the  municipal  and  public  life  in 
their  own  countries,  when  directly  the 
reverse  is  true.  When  we  remember 
that  the  men  in  any  corrimunity  who 
have  risen  sufficiently  to  be  called  emi- 
nent, are  generally  between  fifty  and 
seventy  years  of  age,  we  shall  see 
clearly  that  in  order  to  make  a  proper 
comparison  between  the  products  of  city 
life  and  of  the  country,  as  represented 
in  the  statement  just  given,  we  must  as- 
certain the  proportion  of  people  living  in 
the  cities  and  living  in  the  country  not 
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1890  nor  in  1900,  but  in  1830,  1840 
id  1850,  when  these  men  were  child- 
in.  When  we  examine  into  this  phase 
f  the  question  we  find  in  1830,  96  per 
:ent  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  were  in  cities  and  towns  under 
8,000  in  population,  and  in  the  country, 
in  1840,  94  per  cent.  In  1850,  92  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  the  country 
was  classified  as  living  in  the  country 
and  in  towns  having  less  than  8,000 
population.  Having  done  this  we  see 
that  it  is  not  at  all  extraordinary  thjit 
84  per  cent  of  the  men  who  were  bom 
in  this  period  should  in  any  community 
have  come  from  the  country,  because 
had  the  country  received  its  proper 
quota  of  this  development  of  individual 
lives,  its  proportion  should  have  been 
above  90  per  cent  rather  than  below  90 
per  cent. 

Another  fallacy  with  which  geogra- 
phers in  particular  are  fond  of  dealing 
is  that  any  man  or  any  set  of  men  can 
tell  why  a  city  g^ew  up  at  a  particular 
place,  or  why  one  city  is  larger  or  more 
prosperous  than  another;  Boston,  Sa- 
lem, Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Toronto,  Mon- 
treal, Minneapolis,  Davenport,  Sioux 
City,  Kansas  City. 

Another  fallacy  which  we  hear  con- 
tinually is  that  rich  men  are  practically 
the  only  people  who  are  elected  to  office, 
particularly  to  prominent  offices;  that 
the  United  States  Senate  is  a  million- 
aires' club,  and  that  the  predominance 
of  wealth  in  our  legislative  assemblies 
and  higher  political  offices  is  such  as  to 
weigh  unnecessarily  hard  upon  the 
chances  of  a  man  in  moderate  circum- 
stances reaching  such  an  eminence. 
Even  a  cursory  investigation  \vill  show 
that  our  condusions  are  erroneous  in 


this  direction.  Indeed  it  has  only  been 
within  the  last  100  years  that  any  one 
in  any  calling  in  life  thought  that  a  poor 
man  had  any  right  to  serve  as  an  officer 
of  the  goverment.  George  Washing- 
ton, for  instance,  was  the  wealthiest 
man  in  the  United  States.  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  a  very  wealthy  man. 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  a  wealthy  man 
for  his  time ;  and  the  membership  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  during  the  first 
twenty  five  years  of  the  republic's  his- 
tory was  composed  of  men  wealthy  for 
that  time,  very  much  larger  in  propor- 
tion than  at  any  time  since.  Hardly 
any  statement  is  so  generally  accepted 
by  unthinking  people  of  today  as  that 
the  rich  are  growing  richer  and  the 
poor,  poorer;  and  yet  every  investiga- 
tion of  the  facts,  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  demonstrates  the  falsity 
of  the  statement.  The  English  income 
returns;  the  savings  bank  statements 
both  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign 
lands,  show  a  condition  so  far  as  the 
bettered  condition  of  the  poor  is  con*- 
cerned  which  indicates  an  upward  trend 
to  an  extent  unparalleled  in  any  prev- 
ious age. 

The  expression  "rich  as  a  Jew"  has 
passed  into  literature  and  become  al- 
most a  proverb,  and  yet  it  is  so  far  f ronn 
true  that  the  Jew  as  a  race  is  the  |X)or- 
est  of  all  white  races.     Indeed  no  race 
other  than  the  Chinese  is  so  steeped  in 
poverty  and  has  so  little  of  this  world's 
goods  as  the  Jewish  race.     New  York 
has  been  styled  "The  New  Jerusalem" 
and  a  walk  up  Broadway  and  a  glance 
at  the  signs  upon  the  buildings  as  one 
journeys  along  will  convince  him  that 
there  is  some  show  of  truth  in  the  state- 
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And  yet  the  consolidated  wealth 
lie  Jews  in  New  York  City  would 
aal  the  individual  wealth  of  half 
1  non- Jewish  families.  The  Jew 
n  control  of  any  of  the  g^eat  rail- 
stems  in  the  United  States ;  he  is 
control  of  any  of  the  g^eat  trusts 
istrial  corporations  that  have  de- 
1  during  the  hst  fifteen  years ;  he 
n  the  front  rank  as  a  jeweler,  tl;ie 

which  derives  its  name  from  his 
He  is  a  very  insignificant  factor 
:    banking   business;    he    is    not 

as  a  competitor  in  manufactur- 
ideed  it  is  as  certain  as  anything 
that  he  is  not  regarded  as  a  com- 

by  the  non-Jewish  races  in  any 
more  profitable  lines  of  business 
A^hich  our  people  are  engaged, 
sor  Ripley,  in  his  "Races  of  Eu- 
shows  also  that  the  Jewish  race 
>t  been  free  from  mixture  with 
races,  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
:  feeling  that  the  contrary  is  the 

le  of  our  modern  fallacies  have 
t  so  ridiculous  that  our  persistent 
in  them  falls  within  the  realm  of 
tition;  for  instance,  the  fallacy 
le  shape  of  the  new  moon  bears 
jlation  whatever  to  the  witness 
ness  of  the  coming  week  or  fort- 
Science  has  shattered  the  delu- 
:horoughly  and  absolutely  that 
s  such  a  thing  as  an  equinoctial 
along  in  September,  and  it  is 
he  point  of  shattering  the  belief 
ir  cold  weather  or  falling  temper- 
it  any  season  of  the  year  is  due  to 
lux  of  cold  air  from  the  frozen  re- 
•  the  north.  Nordenskold  discov- 
i  recent  years,  while  in  the  Arctic 
s,  thati  the  coldest  winds  came 
he  south  and  that  the  temperature 


always  dropped  during  the  prevalence 
of  winds  blowing  from  a  southerly  di- 
rection; and  we  are  now,  through  the 
investigations  of  scientists  with  kites 
flying  thousands  of  feet  above  the  air, 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  facts, 
show^ing  that  the  cold  air  and  colder 
weather  results  from  some  displacement 
of  the  warmer  air  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  the  letting  down  of  a  wedge 
of  very  cold  air  from  the  regions  a  mile 
or  two  miles  above  the  earth's  surface, 
where  the  temperature  is  always  in  the 
neighborhood  of  from  10  to  30  degrees 
below  zero.  A  thunder  storm  which 
brings  with  it  a  disturbance  of  the  atmo- 
sphere and  a  displacement  of  the  strata 
of  air  gives  an  opportunity  for  this  cold 
air  from  above,  which  is  supported  upon 
the  warmer  strata,  to  drop  down  nearer 
to  the  earth  and  hence  the  more  or  less 
temporary  relief  that  we  get  in  the  sum- 
mer from  the  oppressive  heat  at  the 
time  of  such  a  storm. 

Fallacies  are  just  as  prevalent  in  edu- 
cational circles  relative  to  teaching,  to 
schools  and  school  children  as  they  are 
in  other  departments  of  the  world's 
work.  Whether  teachers  have  too  many 
pupils  in  their  respective  schools  or  not,, 
which  I  do  not  undertake  to  determine, 
it  is  generally  true  that  in  any  school 
system  that  that  schoo}  which  has  the 
smallest  number  of  children  in  it  is  the 
place  where  we  find  the  poorest  work. 
It  is  not  at  all  true  that  the  teacher  who 
has  the  most  experience  will  get  along 
in  trying  situations  better  than  a  teacher 
who  has  less  and  very  much  less  expe- 
rience.  It  is  not  at  all  true  that  practice 
makes  perfect.  The  poorest  writing 
that  anyone  does  is  usually  writing 
his  own  name.  An  inspection  of  any 
hotel  registers  will  gn  far  to  demon- 
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strate  the  truth  of  this.  It  must  be  in- 
telligent, discriminating  practice  if  any 
good  result  is  to  come  from  such  prac- 
tice. It  is  not  true  that  if  twenty  min- 
utes a  day  devoted  to  the  study  of  arith- 
metic in  any  room  will  produce  a  given 
result,  that  forty  minutes  a  day  will 
produce  twice  as  good  a  result,  or  any 
better  results,  or  even  as  good  results. 
It  is  not  at  all  true  that  thoroughness 
and  a  high  percentage  in  examinations 
is  indicative  of  extra  excellent  teaching 
in  that  particular  brar»ch.  It  is  not  at 
all  true  that  those  pupils  who  are  sys- 
tematic in  their  work  and  who  are  ex- 
tra attentive  to  their  duties  will  make 
the  greatest  success  in  life.  It  is  not 
true  that  boys  and  girls  who  are  trou- 


blesome in  schools  are  more  liable  to 
turn  out  badly  in  the  world  than  those 
who  are  not  troublesome.  It  is  not  in 
any  way  true  or  possible  that  any 
teacher  or  parent  or  friend  can  predict, 
with  any  success,  the  future  of  any  boy 
or  girl,  no  matter  how  well  he  or  she 
may  know  this  boy  or  girl.  After  Mar- 
shall Field  had  served  a*  year  with  a 
merchant  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  his  father 
on  inquiring  as  to  his  work  was  told 
by  the  merchant  that  he  was  a  good 
boy  but  that  he  would  not  make  a  mer- 
chant if  he  lived  for  a  thousand  years, 
and  Marshall  Field  was  probably  the 
greatest  merchant  that  the  world  has 
ever  known. 


ON    TEACHING 


READING    IN   ELEMENTARY  GRADES. 
Geo.  p.  Brown 


Reading  is  one  of  the  phases  of  Eng- 
lish teaching;  conversation  between 
teacher  and  class ;  story  telling  and  re- 
production ;  composition  both  oral  and 
written ;  and  discussion  between  pupils 
or  between  teacher  and  the  class,  are 
the  other  exercises  in  English  that 
make  up  the  specific  course  of  study  in 
English  in  elementary  and  high  schools. 
Some  of  these,  especially  composition, 
story  telling,  and  discussion,  cultivate 
the  power  of  personal  initiative — a 
matter  too  much  neglected  as  a  con- 
stantly recurring  exercise  in  some  form 
in  every  school.  Not  that  these  things 
are  not  done  to  some  degree  in  every 
.  school,  but  the  teacher  is  too  often  un- 
conscious of  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  them  in  giving  the  children  power  to 
acquire  knowledge  and  to  become  able 
and  ready  in  the  expression  of  them- 
selves through  language. 

Reading  does  not  of  itself  cultivate 


initiative.  It  is  imitation  chiefly,  which 
may  or  ftiay  not  be  an  active  stimulant 
of  the  imagination.  Imitation  is  the 
chief  source  of  knowledge  during  the 
early  years  of  life,  and  should  be  made 
the  source  of  ideals  of  life. 

Taking  the  above  as  one's  general 
outlook,  how  can  reading  in  the  lower 
grades  contribute  to  our  educational 
aims? 

1.  The  reading  must  be  within  the 
range  of  the  child's  experience  or,  if 
beyond  this  limit,  it  must  lie  close  to  it. 
The  mistake  in  the  reading  books  of 
most  series  used  to  be  the  wide  gap  be- 
tween the  first  three  and  the  last  two. 
The  modern  school  seeks  to  remedy 
that  by  "supplementary  readings.'* 
When  these  are  wisely  selected,  all  is 
done  that  can  be  to  secure  the  right  ma- 
terial. 

2.  The  children  should  have  two  dis- 
tinct classes  of  reading  exercises.  One 
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of  these  should  be  easily  within  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  children  and  interest- 
ing to  them,  but  there  should  be  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  literary  words  not  in 
the  children's  vocabulary.  In  a  second- 
year  clasjs  recently  visited,  the  range  of 
ideas  seemed  all  right,  but  the  large 
number  of  unfamiliar  words  of  four 
and  five  syllables  made  it  necessary  for 
the  teacher  to  be  constantly  pronounc- 
ing the  hard  words,  as  the  children  came 
to  them,  in  order  that  their  interest  be 
maintained  in  what  they  read.  Fewer 
of  these  more  literary  words  would 
have  resulted  in  the  learning  of  more 
of  them,  and  so  giving  the  children  the 
mastery  of  better  words  than  the  col- 
loquialisms of  the  street.  These  might 
be  called  sight  readings.  They  need 
to  be  studied  sufficiently  to  master  the 
sense,  but  that  can  be  done  in  the  class 
with  the  teacher  before  beginning  the 
reading  exercise.  These  readings  gen- 
erally have  nothing  of  permanent  value. 
They  are  exercises  in  interpreting  the 
meaning  of  the  word-symbols,  and  in 
the  natural  and  accurate  enunciation  of 
them.  A  good  deal  of  this  reading  must 
be  done,  especially  in  the  first  four 
grades,  but  too  often  this  is  all.  that  is 
done  in  any  of  the  schools,  and  because 
it  is  all,  the  children  do  not  come  to 
love  reading  whose  content  is  of  per- 
manent value. 

The  other  class  of  readings  should 
be  of  permanent  value.  Of  these  we 
may  say  that  the  oftener  they  are  read 
the  more  they  are  enjoyed.  They  be- 
gin with  the  Mother  Goose  melodies  in 
the  first  grade  and  advance  from  month 
to  month  or  from  year  to  year  to  higher 
and  still  higher  specimens  of  literature. 

It  is  not  the  present  purpose  to  give 
a  list  of  these  readings  adapted  to  the 


varying  stages  of  appreciation,  but  to 
urge  that  such  be  selected  as  will  be 
worth  remembering  and  repeating  upon 
occasion  through  life : 
For  such  doggerel  as : 

♦•Pretty  moon,  pretty  moon 

How  you  shine  on  the  door, 
And  make  it  all  bright 

On  my  nursery  floor." 

Take  instead,  Christina  Rossetti's 
lines  on  the  wind : 

*<Who  has  seen  the  wind? 

Neither  I  nor  you: 
Bat  wheii  the  leaves  hang  trembling 

The  wind  is  passing  thro." 

<<Who  has  seen  the  wind? 

Neither  yon  nor  I: 
Bat  when  the  trees  bow  down  their  heads 

The  wind  is  passing  by." 

It  needs  no  explanation  but  only  ap- 
preciative repetition  in  order  to  be  un- 
derstood by  every  child ;  and  yet  these 
simple  lines  are  full  of  suggestion  to 
the  gray-haired  veteran. 

Let  the  children  learn  them  and  re- 
peat them  frequently,  inspired  by  the 
appreciative  repetition  of  the  teacher. 

Then  there  is  "The  Brook"  by  Al- 
fred Tennyson: 

«I  come  from  haants  of  coot  and  hem, 

I  make  a  sadden  sally 
And  sparkle  out  among  the  fern 

To  bicker  down  a  valley.'' 

"By  thirty  hills  I  hurry  down, 

Or  slip  between  the  ridges, 
By  twenty  thorps,  a  little  town, 

And  half  a  hundred  bridges," 

"Till  last  by  Phillip's  farm  I  flow 

To  join  the  brimming  river, 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

But  I  go  on  forever." 

There  are  ten  other  stanzas  to  com- 
plete the  picture,  which  can  be  learned 
three  at  a  time,  and  then  the  children 
have  a  beautiful  whole  of  a  most  cliarm- 
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ing  narrative,  that  grows  in  favor  as  the 
years  go  by. 

This  is  literature  of  a  still  higher 
grade  for  a  little  older  class  of  children, 
but  it  needs  only  to  have  the  old  Eng- 
lish words  explained  to  make  it  per- 
fectly intelligible. 

The  teacher  must  lead  in  giving  the 
children  a  standard  by  which  to  meas- 
ure their  own  performance.  The  rip- 
pling tones  of  voice,  the  countenance 
and  gesture  must  accord  with  the  pic- 
ture in  the  imagination  of  the  children. 

Such  readings  must  not  be  pursued 
until  the  children  weary  of  them.  In- 
deed whenever  the  children  grow  weary 
of  it,  the  study  of  any  piece  should  be 
suspended,  to  be  renewed  later.  I  re- 
cently visited  a  second  year  primary 
school,  where  an  excellent  teacher  was 
trying  to  keep  up  the  interest  in  Whit- 
tier's  "Barefoot  Boy."  She  said  the 
children  seemed  interested  at  first,  but 
it  died  out  in  spite  of  her  efforts. 

Poor  children !  What  right  have  we 
to  suppose  that  children  in  the  first  half 
of  the  second  grade  could  have  a  sus- 
tained interest  in  reading  that  poem. 
It  was  certainly  an  unfortunate  selec- 
tion for  that  class,  and  to  wade  through 
it  with  the  water  over  their  heads  was 
an  experience  which  the  children  would 
not  afterward  repeat  of  their  own  voli- 


tion ;  nor  unless  they  were  driven  with 
a  spur. 

The  author  describes  a  barefoot  boy, 
not  for  the  edification  of  barefoot  boys, 
but  to  remind  an  older  audience  of 
something  they  ought  not  to  forget. 
Not  all  things  written  about  boys  are 
interesting  reading  to  boys.  The  selec- 
tion is  all  right  for  a  seventh  or  eighth 
grade,  perhaps,  but  not  for  a  second 
grade.  It  is  beyond  their  reach.  Wait 
until  they  grow  up  to  it. 

The  principles  involved  in  what  has 
been  said  concerning  the  reading  of  the 
first  two  grades  will  apply  to  the  next 
two ;  but  we  shall  have  something  more 
to  say  of  their  application  in  those 
classes.  / 

The  matter  we  wish  especially  to 
emphasize  is  the  distinction  made  be- 
tween superficial  reading  for  informa- 
tion and  for  mastery  of  the  mechanics 
of  expression,  and  that  study  and  re- 
peated reading  or  reciting  of  selections 
which  will  bear  such  repetitions  and  al- 
ways grow  in  interest: — like  the  pres- 
ence of  good  painting  or  sculpture  or 
music.  Begin  in;  the  first  grade  by 
reading  and  reciting  literature.  If  this 
is  persistently  pursued  through  the  /ele- 
mentary schools,  the  children  will  read 
such  things  after  leaving  school. 
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METHODS  OF  TEACHING    ARITHMETIC. 


Prof.  Simon  Newcomb,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  gave  an  address,  at 
the  Louisville  meeting  of  superintend- 
ents, on  teaching  arithmetic,  which  will 
help  to  settle  this  vexed  question  among 
all  who  think  seriously  on  the  subject. 

The  things  the  learner  first  deals  with 
are  numbers.  A  number  cannot  be 
known  by  the  senses  but  one  must  come 
to  a  knowledge  of  it  through  the  senses. 
The  number  5  is  not  five  distinct  ob- 
jects, but  there  is  something  in  a  group 
of  5  objects  which  distinguishes  it  from 
a  group  of  4  or  of  6.  This  something — 
quality  or  attribute,  or  call  it  what  you 
will — is  the  number  5.  The  movement 
by  which  the  young  child  comes  to  a 
clear  notion  of  number  is  by  the  study 
of  the  numerical  relations  of  groups  of 
sense  objects.  This  study  Professor 
Newcomb  calls  "visual  arithmetic." 

The  summary  of  the  practical  con- 
clusions which  he  has  drawn  from  his 
study  of  the  problem  are  as  follows : 

I.  I  do  not  propose  that  we  shall  try 
to  train  a  pupil  in  abstract  mathematical 
reasoning  until  he  reaches  the  stage 
where  pure  geometry  can  be  advantage- 
ously taken  up.  But,  from  the  very 
beginning,  he  should  be  trained  in  the 
faculty  of  mental  insight.  This  can 
be  done  by  problems  like  this,  to  be  an- 
swered by  thought  vtthout  making  a 
drawing.  Of  three  houses,  A,  B,  and 
C,  B  is  100  meters  north  of  A  and  C  is 
100  meters  west  of  B.  What  is  the  di- 
rection of  C  from  A,  and  about  what 
would  you  suppose  its  distance  to  be? 

II.  I  regard  time  spent  in  the  school- 
room poring  over  problems  and  trying, 


perhaps  vainly,  to  see  how  they  are  to 
be  solved,  as  time  wasted.  Much  waste 
in  this  way  is  indeed  unavoidable,  but 
our  policy  should  be  to  reduce  it  to  a 
minimum  by  explaining  the  problem 
whertever  the  pupil  does  not  readily  see 
into  it  for  himself. 

III.  Of  course  we  should  train  the 
mind  in  seeing  how  to  attack  a  prob- 
lem. The  objection  may  be  made  that 
whenever  we  help  the  pupil  in  this  re- 
spect, we  diminish  his  power  of  helping 
himself.  I  admit  this  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, but  my  solution  is  that  we  should 
devise  such  problems  that  the  course 
of  thought  they  require  can  be  seen 
without  spending  time  in  vain  efforts. 
Please  let  me  cite  once  more  the  an- 
alogy to  outdoor  exercise.  We  should 
all  agree  that  if  we  coupled  the  exercise 
of  taking  an  outdoor  run  with  the  re- 
quirement of  finding  out  at  every  few 
steps  what  path  was  to  be  followed, 

and  put  an  end  to  the  exercise  if  this 
right  path  could  not  be  found,  it  would 
materially  detract  from  the  good  of  the 
exercise.  Let  us,  then,  promote  facility 
in  calculation  by  exercising  the  pupil  in 
purely  straight  ahead  work  without 
requiring  him  to  stop  and  think  what  is 
to  be  done  next. 

IV.  I  have  found  in  my  own  expe- 
rience that  words  are  as  well  and  more 
easily  memorized  by  repeated  readings 
than  by  the  same  amount  of  repetition 
from  memory.  If  this  principle  is  cor- 
rect, then  we  lose  nothing  by  having  a 
multiplication  table  before  the  pupil 
every  time  he  repeats  it,  so  that  he  shall 
read  instead  of  memorize  it.    I  do  not 
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present  this  view  as  a  demonstrated 
fact,  but  as  one  worthy  of  being  tested. 

V.  The  plausible  system  of  learning 
one  thing  thoroughly  before  proceeding 
to  another^  and  taking  things  up  in  their 
logical  order  only,  should  be  aban- 
doned. Let  us  train  the  pupil  as  rap- 
idly as  possible  in  the  higher  forms  of 
thought  and  not  be  afraid  of  his  having 
a  little  smattering  of  advanced  subjects 
before  they  are  reached  in  regular 
course.  Let  us  remember  that  thor- 
oughness of  understanding  is  a  slow 
growth,  in  which  unconscious  cerebra- 
tion plays  an  important  part,  and  leave 
it  to  be  slowly  acquired.  A  teacher 
aiming  at  thoroughness  might  have 
kept  Cayley  or  Sylvester  working  half 
his  life  on  problems  of  advanced  arith- 
metic without  reaching  his  standard 
of  thoroughness.  Let  us  promote  the 
development  of  higher  methods  in  the 
earlier  stages  by  introducing  algebraic 
operations  immediately  after  the  four 
fundamental  rules. 

VL  Separate  the  actual  exercises  for 
acquiring  facility  in  arithmetical  opera- 
tions from  the  solving  of  arithmetical 
problems.    If  I  am  right,  it  will  be  more 


conducive  to  progress  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  graphic  representations  of 
problems,  without  the  arithemtical  op- 
erations of  solution,  than  by  actually 
going  over  the  solution  itself. 

VIL  If  I  am  not  straying  too  far 
from  my  theme,  I  may  devote  one  mo- 
ment to  the  extension  of  the  ideas  I 
have  advocated  to  the  mensurational 
side  of  geometry  and  physics.  As  a 
part  of  the  arithmetical  course,  let  us 
teach  geometrical  conceptions,  the  aim 
being  a  correct  apprehension  of  lines, 
lengths,  angles,  areas,  and  volumes  as 
they  actually  exist  in  the  objects  around 
us,  and  are  to  be  conceived  in  thought 
when  these  objects  are  out  of  sight. 
Valuable  exercises  in  this  respect  will 
be  endeavors  to  estimate  a  result  in  ad- 
vance of  calculating  it.  If  a  freiglit 
car  is  the  subject  of  measurement, 
either  in  thought,  or  by  a  picture,  let 
the  pupils  form  the  best  judgment  they 
can  as  to  the  number  of  cubic  meters 
or  of  tons  of  water  the  car  will  hold 
before  making  the  computation.  Prac- 
tice in  estimating  lengths,  angles  and 
magnitudes  generally,  by  the  eye, 
should  be  part  of  the  elementary  course. 
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Within  the  School-Room. 

A  Department  of  Observation  and  Reports  of  Classwork 
and  School  Management. 

p. 

'It  is  only  the  child's  anticipation,  faith,  and  yearning— the  all- 
quickening  spirit  and  breath  of  expectation  or  imagination  by 
which  the  soul  grows,— that  renders  the  school-master's  work 

efficient .     It   is  this  spirit   alone,  then,    that  makes    the 

school;  not  t)ie  increasing  analysis  and  isolation  of  what  is 
already  isolated,  but  the  unification  of  that  which  is  single  and 
separate,  by  attention  to  the  uniting  spirit  that  liyes  in  all  this 
diversity.    That  it  is  that  makes  the  schooL 

"Never  forget  that  the  essential  business  of  the  school  is  not 
so  much  to  communicate  a  variety  and  multiplicity  of  thit^s^  as 
it  is  to  give  prominence  to  the  ever-living  unity  that  is  in  all 

thingS.^^^Eiiucation  of  Man—Froebel. 


The  elementary  schcx>ls  of  today 
owe  their  general  form  of  practice  and 
their  theory  of  educational  aims  and 
methods  very  largely  to  the  preliminary 
work  of  three  men,  Pestalozzi,  Froe- 
bel,  and/  Herbart.  These  men  made 
the  education  of  children  their  main 
study  through  life.  They  were  indebted 
to  earlier  workers  in  the  field,  of  course, 
and  to  such  idealists,  thinkers,  and  phil- 
osophers as  Rousseau,  Locke,  Kant, 
and  others.  Of  the  three  men,  Pesta- 
lozzi was  the  genius.  He  it  was  that 
asserted  the  psychological  principle  that 
the  mind  is  self-unfolding,  and  he  de- 
fined the  province  of  elementary  school 
work  as  the  cultivation  of  the  power  to 
think  on  the  basis  of  sense  perceptions 
as  well  as  in  connection  with  the  natu- 
ral instincts  of  feeling  and  will. 

Pestalozzi  \vas  much  the  older  of  the 
three  men,  being  born  in  1746.  Her- 
bart was  thirty  years  younger,  but  he 
began  his  work  of  teaching  only  a  few 
years  later  than  Pestalozzi,  was  ac- 
quainted with     him    and     visited  his 


school.  Herbart  accepted  the  general 
doctrines  of  Pestalozzi  and  undertook 
later  to  formulate  from  them  and  his 
own  developments  of  psychology  and 
philosophy,  a  science  of  pedagogy. 
This  will  be  taken  up  later  in  these 
studies  as  the  work  of  Froebel  should 
first  be  considered. 

Friedrich  Froebel  was  born  in  1782. 
Becoming  a  teacher  almost  by  acci- 
dent, he  discovered  that  he  was,  as  the 
Germans  say,  "a  teacher  by  the  grace 
of  God,"  and  was  most  happy  in  the 
work.  In  1808,  while  serving  as  tutor 
for  three  children,  he  took  them  to  Pes- 
talozzi's  Institute  at  Yerdon  and  spent 
the  next  two  years  there  as  both  stu- 
dent and  teacher.  After  several  years 
spent  in  study  an4  as  a  soldier  in  the 
final  struggle  against  Napoleon,  he  or- 
ganized a  school  at  Keilhau  which  he 
designed  should  become  a  "Universal 
German  Educational  Institute.'*  In 
this  work  he  spent  fifteen  years,  from 
1 81 6  to  1 83 1  and  published  in  1826 
his  "Education  of  Man."     It  was  not 
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until  1836  that  he  began  work  oij  the 
ideas  of  kindergarten  training.  The  • 
first  kindergarten  was  opened  in  1837. 
His  essays  on  the  "Pedagogics  of  the 
Kindergarten"  were  published  from 
1837  to  1840,  and  his  "Mother-Play" 
in  1843.  I^  1850  an  institute  for  the 
training  of  kindergarten  teachers  was 
opened  at  Marienthal,  of  which  he  was 
the  head  until  his  death  in  1852.  As 
an  important  fact  in  his  life  it  must  be 
added  that  Froebel  found  himself  op- 
posed by  the  established  church  and  by* 
the  government,  both  in  his  work  at 
Keilhau,  and  in  his  kindergartens.  The 
kindergartens  were  prohibited  in  Prus- 
sia from  185 1  to  i860. 

To  more  fully  understand  the  work- 
ing principles  of  Froebel's  methods  for 
school  instruction,  much  consideration 
should  be  given  to  those  fundamental 
relationships  of  human  nature  to  the 
nature  of  God  and  of  the  world  which 
Froebel  considered  as  the  only  true 
foundation  for  a  system  of  educational 
doctrine.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  a 
practice  based  simply  on  the  fact  that  the 
mind  is  self-unfolding.  Nor  would  he 
limit  the  practical  aim  of  the  teacher 
to  so  directing  the  unfolding  of  the 
child's  mind,  that  each  child  shall  come 
to  fit  into  the  place  in  the  world  that 
he  finds  himself  best  adapted  to.  Froe- 
bel felt  that  it  was  not  only  necessary 
to  know  the  psychological  laws  by 
which  the  individual  mind  unfolds  and 
consciously  adjusts  itself  to  the  condi- 
tions in  which  it  finds  itself,  but  it  was 
also  necessary  to  establish  some  psy- 
chological laws  with  reference  to  the 
unfolding  of  the  universal  order  as  a 
manifestation  of  God.  In  other  words 
Froebel  sought  a  basis  for  consciously 
directing  the  evolution  of  the  race  in 


accordance  with  the  highest  aspirations 
of  the  human  spirit.  He,  therefore, 
extended  the  aim  of  education  to  in- 
clude such  a  direction  of  the  unfolding 
of  the  human  mind  as  would  avoid  all 
arrest  in  the  growth  of  a  conscious 
purpose  to  seek  truth,  love  goodness, 
and  strive  for  the  more  perfect  life. 
The  thought  of  a  possible  arrest  in  a 
natural  process  of  evolution  has  been 
given  more  prominence  of  late  years. 
It  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  argu- 
ment for  kindergartens. 

The  fundamental  doctrine  of  Froe- 
beFs  educational  psychology,  for  he 
was  essentially  an  educational  psychol- 
ogist rather  than  a  practical  organizer 
or  a  scientific  investigator  of  school 
work,  was  that  the  human  soul  pos- 
sessed from  the  first,  in  the  race  and  in 
the  individual,  the  living  germ  of  it^ 
perfect  human  life.  This  perfectness 
in  the  individual,  as  Froebel  saw  it,  in- 
cluded, and  was  only  made  possible  of 
attainment  in  man  by,  the  recognition 
of  the  unity  of  all  things  through  their 
inner  connection  as  being  in  their  total- 
ity but  the  actualization  of  God  himself. 
As  a  corollary  to  the  doctrine  that  the 
mind  is  self-unfolding,  Froebel  held 
that  this  constant  recognition  of  the 
connected  unity  of  everything  within 
and  about  the  child,  as  he'  grows  from 
infancy  toward  maturity,  is  a  more  or 
less  conscious  element  in  all  his  crea- 
tive self-activity.  He,  therefore,  em- 
phasized the  free  self-activity  of  play, 
and  considered  the  complete  mental  act 
including  will,  feeling,  and  intellect,  as 
essential  to  the  process  of  education. 
Froebel's  method  is  to  be  understood, 
then,  by  the  aid  of  these  two  principles : 

First,  the  course  of  study  and  pro- 
cess of  instruction  are  to  be  so  organ- 
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ized  as  to  bring  out  the  inner  connec- 
tion of  the  subject  of  study,  or  particu- 
lar school  exercise,  with  life  in  its  physi- 
cal aspect,  in  its  aspect  of  human  and 
institutional  life,  and  in  its  universal 
and  spiritual  aspect. 

Second,  the  direction  of  education 
and  of  the  course  of  study  is  to  be  so 
administered  as  to  produce  creative 
self-activity  by  the  pupils  at  all  times. 

These  two  principles  seemed  to  the 
thinking  world  of  Froebel's  time  to  be 
antagonistic  in  themselves,  and  also  to 
the  established  institutions.  The  church 
held  to  a  doctrine  of  total  depravity  as 
essential  to  its  plan  of  salvation.  The 
first  principle  of  Froebel  asserted  the 
natural  power  of  the  mind  to  develop 
its  perfection.  Moreover,  Froebel 
taught  that  the  arrest  of  the  spiritual 
growth  of  the  child  and  his  moral  fall 
might  often  be  due  to  a  too  early  im- 
position of  the  moral  standards  o!  ma- 
ture life  before  the  activities  in  the  life 
of  the  family  and  of  the  intellectual 
and  social  relations,  brought  to  the 
child  power  to  anticipate  such  stand- 
ards. The  state  at  that  time  maintained 
what  was  called  the  "Holy  Alliance," 
a  bond  among  emperors  to  uphold 
the  divine  right  of  kings  to  govern. 
Froebel's  second  principle  required  free 
self-activity  for  each  individual  as  the 
means  of  all  true  education.  This  po- 
litical aspect  of  his  work,  however,  was 
noted  by  the  rulers  rather  than  by  Froe- 
bel himself.  He  confined  his  work  en- 
tirely to  its  educational  lines  and  seems 
to  have  been  much  surprised  at  the  op- 
position from  the  authorities  and  espe- 
cially disheartened  when  the  kinder- 
gartens were  prohibited. 

The  seeming  contradiction  of  his 
two  principles  with  themselves  troubled 


him  throughout  most  of  his  work. 
This,  of  course,  is  the  apparent  contra- 
diction between  the  ideas  of  independ- 
ent free  will  and  of  a  universe  of  or- 
dered development.  Froebel' s  concep- 
tion of  inner  connection,  which  really 
involves  the  theory  of  evolution  though 
announced  in  advance  of  the  scientific 
statement  of  that  theory,  overcame  the 
difficulty  as  a  problem  of  thought,  and 
the  kindergarten  was  probably  devel- 
oped as  the  result  of  his  practical  at- 
tempts to  establish  an  actual  harmony 
of  the  two  principles  in  guiding  the 
work  of  school  instruction. 

In  his  boy's  school  at  Keilhau,  he  did 
not  find  it  possible  to  bring  out,  through 
the  free  self-activity  of  the  boys,  their 
appreciation  of  the  inner  connections 
of  life.  The  usual  restrictions  of  for- 
mal instruction  had  to  be  enforced  in 
order  to  save  the  school  from  failure. 

At  this  time  of  seeming  failure,  1828, 
Froebel,  left  Keilhau  to  the  manage- 
ment of  his  assistants  and  went  to 
Switzerland.  Here,  after  several  vicis- 
situdes, he  interested  the  free  citizens 
of  Willisau  in  his  ideas,  and  on  their 
invitation  and  afterwards  with  their 
co-operation,  he,  in  1833,  took  charge 
of  their  public  school.  In  this  union  of 
parents  with  the  teacher,  he  found  it 
possible  to  make  use  of  the  natural 
home  influences  and  thus  to  better  se- 
cure the  attitude  of  mind  in  the  chil 
dren,  which  he  needed  to  successfuK/ 
direct  their  self-activity  to  the  educa- 
tion he  desired  for  them. 

The  general  steps  in  Froebel's  pro- 
cess, as  far  as  he  developed  them,  may 
be  summarized  so  as  to  show  his  diffi- 
culties and  the  reasons  for  the  symbolic 
gifts,  and  plays  of  the  kindergarten. 
He  starts  with  the  assumption  that  the 
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child's  mind  has  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  consciousness,  a  triple  atti- 
tude ;  in  fact,  that  a  triune  principle  of 
activity  is  necessary  for  self-conscious- 
ness to  arise.  Included  in  consciousness 
are  the  three  attitudes  of,  (i),  asser- 
tion of  the  independence  of  the  self  as 
a  personality;  (2),  desire  of  this  per- 
sonality to  reveal  itself,  and  (3),  power 
to  understand  its  environment,  that  is, 
to  build  up  a  knowledge  of  the  external 
world  on  the  basis  of  time,  space,  cause 
and  effect,  number,  form,  color  and 
other  intellectual  concepts  of  existent 
personality. 

Consciousness  thus  considered  may 
be  analyzed  as  a  resultant  of  three  ele- 
ments of  mental  activity,  namely :  ( i ) 
inward  impressions,  i  c,  the  initial  as- 
sertion of  the  self  through  spontaneous 
will  activity;  (2)  outward  reahza- 
tions;  and  (3)  critical  comparisons  of 
these  tivo  results.  The  last  two  activi- 
ties are  closely  related  as  the  result  of 
the  interplay  of  feeling  and  intellect. 

This  analysis  of  consciousness  gives 
meaning  to  the  three  main  elements  of 
the  educational  process  as  Froebel  pro- 
jected it.  These  include:  First,  free 
play,  or  spontaneous  activity  in  antici- 
pation of  power  in  any  field  of  future 
endeavor;  second,  direct  expressions 
of  the  self  in  immediate  personal  rela- 
tions; and  third,  impersonal  study  of 
all  relations  under  the  impulse  of  join- 
ing into  and  becoming  one  with  the 
activity  of  all. 

In  order  that  sufficient  emphasis 
could  be  given  to  the  first  and  second  of 
these  elements  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
formal  work  of  the  school,  Froebel  in- 
vented the  gifts,  mother-plays,  and  the 
training  of  the  kindergarten,  and  urged 


the  closer  union  of  home  and  school  in 
the  education  of  children. 

In  free  play  the  initial  controlling  ac- 
tivity is  a  spontaneity  of  the  will  w^hich 
maintains  activity,  the  result  of  which 
is  an  inner  self-enhancing  of  power  or 
pleasure.    This  phase  of  activity  is  es- 
pecially prominent  with  small  children, 
because  they  start  from  a  condition  of 
entire  helplessness,  and  must  always  be 
gaining  the  rudiments  of  power  before 
they  can  complete  additional   acts  of 
consciousness.       But   if     Froebel     is 
right,  all  education,  even  in  its  higher 
phases  must  start   each   time   with  a 
spontaneous  exertion  of  the  self  in  the 
new  field.    In  this  spontaneous  exertioi^ 
the  self  simply  repeats  the  act  until  a  re- 
sult    showing     increased     power     ^s 
achieved,  when  the  next  phase  of  moKr^e 
complete  self  consciousness  appears  ^sis 
a  sense  of  self  realization. 

The  small  boy  throwing  stones  atzzzz 
bright  object     does  not    hold  in  a-       ^x 
sciousness  the  nature  of  that  object         c 
the  effect  on  it  of  contact  \^th  the  ^Hfl} 
ing  stone.     He  can  not  be  said  to         b 
fully  conscious  of  his  entire  act  at        al[ 
but  is,  under  the  influence  of  spont^L.  ne- 
ons will,  striving  to  gain  powder  to      hit 
whatever  he  may  throw  at.    Once  p^os- 
sessed  of  this  power  even  in  a  very  lim- 
ited range,  the  resulting  sense  of  out- 
ward realization  leads  at  once  to  a  state 
of  full  self  consciousness,  maintained 
by  a  consideration  of  means  and  aiin=» 
for  the  use  of  this  power. 

The  best  place 'for  emphasis  on  th^ 
second  phase  of  education  is  in  the  lif^ 
of  the  family  and  in  other  social  rela- 
tions of  the  child.  Here  he  finds,  his 
first  opportunity  for  maintaining  out- 
ward realization  of  his  growing  feel- 
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ings  and  incipient  purposes.  In  all  of 
these  earlier  activities  of  child  life, 
there  is,  of  course,  opportunity  for  sim- 
ple critical  comparisons  which  are 
made  naturally  in  the  midst  of  the  ac- 
tivities rather  than  in  anticipation  of 
them.  Froebel  illustrates  this  by  a 
description  of  a  group  of  children  of 
different  ages  playing  tag.  The  young- 
est child,  less  than  four  years  old,  ran 
about  with  the  rest,  touching  them  and 
being  touched,  but  paying  little  atten- 
tion to  the  rules  of  the  game.  The 
two  children  a  year  or  two  older  were 
very  active  dodging,  tagging  and  being 
tagged  in  order,  and  playing  so  earn- 
estly as  to  be  almost  oblivious  to  hurts 
to  themselves  or  the  weakness  of  the 
little  fellow,  while  the  two  or  three 
older  children  played  the'  game,  but  at 
the  same  time  accommodated  their  ex- 
ertions to  the  capacity  of  the  smaller 
players,  giving  them  opportunities  and 
in  other  ways  keeping  the  play  enjoy- 
able to  all. 

The  third  phase  of  education  is  fur- 
nished by  the  school.  Reaching  out 
from  the  life  of  the  family,  the  child 
comes  in  contact  with  the  world  and 
the  serious  business  of  gaining  and 
maintaining  all  that  life  needs  to  supply 
its  physical  and  spiritual  being.  The 
school  should  furnish  the  means  of  in- 
ward growth,  outward  realization,  and 
critical  comparison  by  youth  within 
the  established  world  of  human  knowl- 
edge and  of  institutional  organization. 
Froebel  believed  that  if  onesided  devel- 
opment in  childhood  could  be  avoided 
and  children  could  be  brought  to  school 
age  without  wrong  preconceptions  of 
life,  they  w^ould  develop  as  spontane- 
ously and  joyously  within  the  intellect- 
ual w^orld  as  in  the  natural  life  of  the 


family.  The  larger  unity  of  community 
life  and  finally  the  spiritual  unity  of  all 
things  are  anticipations  which  must  be 
fostered  in  the  pupil's  minds  in  advance 
as  education  proceeds. 

Before  Froebel's  ideas  can  be  fully 
tested  in  the  schools,  the  science  of 
teaching  must  be  more  fully  developed, 
for  those  ideas  requires  fine  correlation 
of  the  work  throughout  the  entire  pro- 
cess from  infancy  to  manhood.  But 
his  work  is  a  source  from  which  any 
teacher  may  draw  many  germinating 
ideas. 


ExceUent  English  Work  in  the 

Fourth  Qrade. 

"Still  sits  the  school-house  by  the  road, 

A  ragged  beggar  sunning; 
Around  it  still  the  sumachs  grow 
And  blackberry  vines  are  running. 

"Within,  the  master's  desk  is  seen, 

Deep  scarred  by  raps  official, 
The  warping  floor,  the  battered  seats, 
The  jack-knife's  carved  inftial; 

"The  charcoal  frescoes  on  its  \yall ; 

Its  door's  worn  sill,  betraying 
The  feet  that,  creeping  slow  to  school, 
Went  storming  out  to  playing! 

"Long  years  ago  a  winter  sun 
Shone  over  it  at  setting; 
Lit  up  its  western  window  panes. 
And  low  eaves'  icy  fretting. 

"It  touched  the  tangled  golden  curls. 
And  brown  eyes  full  of  grieving, 
Of  one  who  still  her  steps  delayed 
When  all  the  school  were  leaving. 

"For  near  her  stood  the  little  boy 

Her  childish  favor  singled; 
His  cap  pulled  low  upon  a  face 
Where  pride  and  shame  were  mingled. 

"Pushing  with  restless  feet  the  snow 
To  right  and  left  he  lingered; 
As  restlessly  her  tiny  hands 
The  blue-checked  apron  fingered. 

"He  saw  her  lift  her  eyes ;    he  felt 
The  soft  hand's  light  caressing. 
And  heard  the  tremble  of  her  voice. 
As  if  a  fault  confessing. 

"I'm  sorry  that  I  spelt  the  word; 

I  hate  to  go  above  you, 
Because" — the  brown  eyes  lower  fell, — 
"Because,  you  see,  I  love  you !" 
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In  a  little  school-house  of  four 
rooms  on  the  very  outskirts  of  a  city, 
to  which  came  children  from  a  settle- 
ment clustered  around  two  or  three 
factories  and  from  a  district  of  market 
gardens,  I  saw,  as  I  entered  the  room 
of  the  highest  grade  in  the  building, 
the  verses  of  Whittier's  "In  School 
Days,"  given  above,  written  on  the 
blackboard.  They  covered  the  entire 
board  in  front  and  the  utmost  care  had 
been  taken  by  the  master  in  writing  the 
lines.  The  result  was  perfect  neatness 
in  the  appearance  of  the  verses  on  the 
black  background. 

I  do  not  think  I  can  over-emphasize 
the  value  of  this  care  of  the  teacher  to 
put  the  poem  before  the  school  in  such 
perfect  form.  It  surely  was  an  efficient 
means  in  securing  the  appreciative  atti- 
tude of  the  pupils. 

When  I  entered  the  room  an  exercise 
in  arithmetic  was  in  progress,  at  the 
close  of  which  the  English  work  was 
taken  up.  The  pupils  had  been  in- 
structed to  learn  the  first  four  verses. 
There  was  some  conversation  by  the 
pupils  very  largely  on  the  appearance 
of  a  school  house  looking  like  a  ragged 
beggar.  One  of  the  boys  drew  a 
branch  of  sumach  to  show  the  form  of 
leaves.  Then  one  after  another  a  half 
dozen  pupils  recited  the  first  verse,  al- 
ways facing  the  class.  Without  an  ex- 
ception all  read  well.  Boys  of  very 
slouchy  appearance,  who  in  so  many 
schools  stumble  through  their  reading 
lessons,  straightened  up  and  spoke  with 
the  purpose  of  expressing  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  picture. 

Teachers  know  how  difficult  is  it  to 

get  children  of  ten  to  twelve  years  of 

ag-e  to  try  to  express  their  own  feelings. 


when  reading,  so  that  others  will  under- 
stand their  appreciation  of  the  litera- 
ture. In  the  first  place  the  children  are 
always  doubtful  of  their  power  to  do 
this.  I  do  not  know  just  how  this 
teacher  started  in  developing  the  power 
of  his  pupils ;  it  was  -evident  that  his 
own  care  to  express  appreciation  even 
in  the  writing  on  the  board  had  much 
effect.  He  had  surely  encouraged  the 
use  of  all  the  power  the  different  pupils 
possessed  until  it  had  grown  so  that 
they  were  ready  to  attempt  to  express 
themselves  in  their  reading. 

Too  many  teachers  of  the  intermedi- 
ate grades  are  discouraged  with  the 
possibility  of  getting  this  kind  of  read- 
ing done  and  devote  most  of  the  time 
to  reading,  for  information,  supple- 
mentary work  in  which  the  pupil  is  as- 
sumed to  be  reading  to  the  class  for 
their  instruction  in  the  subject.  Some 
reading  of  literature  should  be  done 
each  day  in  which  the  children  seek  to 
express  their  own  appreciation  and 
show  their  power  to  respond  to  the  au- 
thor's feeling  as  expressed  by  the  ar- 
rangement of  incident  and  fact.  Only 
when  thus  used  does  it  become  *'litera- 
ture  of  power." 

The  class  will  spend  three  or  four 
days  on  this  poem  and  I  think  will  be 
increasing  their  power  to  understand 
and  feel  its  beauty  each  day.  You  will 
notice  that  the  last  two  verses  are 
omitted  at  the  head  of  this  article.  I 
have  printed  what  was  put  before  the 
pupils.  The  other  two  verses  were 
written  on  the  board  but  a  map  had 
been  hung  over  them  until  such  time  as 
the  children  should  begin  to  anticipate 
a  meaning  for  life  in  the  incident  re — 
lated  in  the  second  four  verses. 
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I  think  this  was  good  pedagogy. 
The  last  two  verses  are  a  retrospect  of 
age.  The  children  should  come  tu 
them  filled  with  appreciation  for  the 


act  of  youth.  Then  the  lament  of  the 
last  verse  will  but  emphasize  the  feeling 
that  "life's  hard  school"  need  not  be 
made  so  barren  of  heart. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 

GEORGE  ALFRED  BROWN. 


A  combination  of  mighty  forces  in 
nature's  physical  laboratory  brought  a 
terrible  disaster  to  the  beautiful  city  of 
San  Francisco.  Built  on  what  is  typo- 
graphically the  finest  site  in  America 
for  a  great  business  and  residence  com- 
munity, the  city  was  so  laid  out  as  to 
preserve  every  natural  advantage. 
Rich  and  poor  alike  found  on  the  many 
hills  to  the  west  and  north,  abundant 
room  and  healthful  location  for  their 
homes,  while  in  the  south  stretched  a 
long,  broad  flat  indented  by  'harbor 
basins  from  the  bay  and  affording  ideal 
locations  for  manufactories,  wholesale 
houses,  freight  yards,  etc. 

Without  warning,  the  earth  vibrated 
like  a  great  drum  head;  the  filled-in 
parts  of  the  land  shifted  or  settled  in 
places ;  chimneys  fell ;  walls  of  strong 
buildings  cracked,  and  weak  buildings 
collapsed;  the  water  pipes  opened  at 
the  joints ;  electric  wires  crossed  and 
broken  chimney  flues  started  fires  in 
many  places ;  water  pressure  necessary 
to  fight  this  rising  conflagration  failed 
because  of  the  open  joints  in  the  supply 
system;  the  dry  season  for  the  year 
had  begun  some  six  weeks  before,  and 
everything  inflammable  was  in  the 
right  condition  to  blaze ;  then  the  wind, 
which  a  week  later  would  have  started 
from  the  west  in  the  regular  summer 
trades  and  blown  the  fire  toward  the 


bay,  now  came  as  a  parting  winter  hur- 
ricane from  the  southeast  and  swept 
the  flames  up  the  hills  into  the  finest 
business   section   and   on   toward   the 
people's  homes. 

Such  was  the  combination  of  natural 
forces  and  of  man's  contributory  negli- 
gence. The  loss  in  lives  and  in  prop- 
erty is  great,  but  not  nearly  so  large 
as  was  at  first  supposed.  A  tornado, 
in  the  expressive  phrase  of  the  news- 
paper head  lines,  **Wipes  out  a  town." 
The  earthquake  and  fire  shake  it  up 
and  scorch  it.  The  newer  buildings  of 
steet  in  San  Francisco  are  injured  but 
not  seriously  damaged.  The  cost  of 
repairs  will  be  less  than  half  that  of 
new  structures.  Probably  three-fourths 
of  the  area  burned  over,  was  occupied 
by  buildings  that  had  seen  their  best 
days  and  would  soon  have  been  torn 
down  to  give  place  to  the  new  San 
Francisco  these  people  have  been  plan- 
ning for  a  number  of  years. 

Again  much  of  the  destruction  was 
in  truth  desirable,  and  proves  the  pro- 
verb "No  great  loss  without  some  small 
gain."  The  good  in  this  case,  as  in 
most  others  could  we  but  see  it  as 
plainly,  is  much  greater  than  at  first 
appears.  Chinatown,  with  its  over- 
crowded filth  and  dens  of  vice,  some  of 
which  are  only  now  disclosed  in  un- 
covered    sub-cellars     far    below    the 
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ground,  is  destroyed.  For  forty  years 
this  has  been  an  eye-sore  in  the  center 
of  the  city,  and  many  plans  have  been 
considered  for  its  removal  to  some  dis- 
trict affording  room  for  the  Chinese  to 
live  in  a  more  civilized  way.  But  to 
dispossess  30,000  peoplfe  of  quarters 
they  had  become  accustomed  to 
through  two  generations,  even  for  their 
own  benefit,  could  scarcely  have  been 
accomplished  with  less  commotion  than 
an  earthquake. 

On  the  south  side  of  Market  street 
was  an  old  tenement  house  district 
badly  needing  to  be  renovated.  It  was 
here  that  most  of  the  deaths  occurred, 
and  the  most  serious  of  the  preventable 
disasters.  This  district  could  and 
should  have  been  re-built  if  the  labor 
population  had  been  wise  enough  to  see 
and  use  their  power,  and  had  required 
more  sanitary  and  convenient  home^ 
under  the  city's  building  regulations  in- 
stead of  warring  for  an  autocratic  rule 
of  labor  unions. 

This  great  disaster,  like  the  word 
America,  again  spells  opportunity. 
The  spirit  of  '49  is  pictured  as  rising 
at  once  over  the  smoldering  ruins.  It 
should  be  chastened  of  some  of  its  in- 
cautious will  to  take  chances,  and 
should  direct  its  effort  with  the  brain  of 
the  twentieth  century.  Under  proper 
circumstances,  it  may  be  noble  in  the 
individual  to  bravely  take  the  chance 
where  the  result  is  for  the  benefit  of 
loved  ones  or  of  the  state,  but  in  build- 
ing a  city,  chances  are  taken  for  the  im- 
mediate benefit  of  the  individual's  pocket 
which  risk  future  misery  and  destruc- 
tion to  others  iand  to  the  community  as 
a  whole.  '  This  is  criminal  and  worse 
than  that ;  it  is  self -destroying  of  the 
higher  ideals  of  life  in  the  individual 
who  would  thus  build  his  fortune. 


At  this  moment  the  highest  ideals 
are  uppermost  among  those  planning 
for  the  future,  and  only  such  thoughts 
would  furnish  the  encouragement 
needed  to  revive  faith  and  hope  in  the 
city's  destiny.  We  are  told  that  beauty 
is  to  be  the  watchword,  and  those  who 
know  the  natural  advantages,  appreci- 
ate the  inspiration  these  give  to  the 
word.  But  a  city  is  first  of  all  a  home, 
and  the  wise  will  always  give  the  prize 
for  beauty  to  that  competitor  who  has 
provided  for  the  family — whether  rich 
or  poor — health,  convenience,  and 
beauty  in  the  individual  home. 

A  magnificent  group  of  buildings 
forming  a  grand  civic  center,  such  as 
has  been  planned  for  San  Francisco,  is 
good  provided  its  splendor  is  but  a  con- 
centrated reflection  of  the  separate 
beauty  found  in  each  and  every  unit  of 
residence  or  business  block.  A  city 
should  not  need  to  provide  public  parks 
in  order  that  its  citizens  may  occasion 
ally  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air  and  see  a 
bit  of  nature's  loveliness.  Such  a  spot 
provided  for  that  purpose  mainly  is  but 
a  huge  sign  board  blazoning  the  real 
need  for  a  reconstruction  of  the  city 
itself. 

Millions  of  money  are  being  contrib- 
uted by  the  great  hearted  people  of 
America  to  aid  San  Francisco.  These 
millions  will  not  only  relieve  immediate 
needs,  but  will  help  to  start  the  re- 
building of  homes  in  the  city.  The 
men  who  administer  this  part  of  the 
relief  should  be  wise  enough  to  require 
of  the  city  government  much  better  or- 
dinances governing  the  erection  of  ten- 
ement houses,  the  ratio  of  open  space 
to  covered  space,  and  other  regulations 
for  health  and  comfort.  San  Fran- 
cisco has  many  small  parks  or  squares 
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in  all  parts  of  the  city,  but  these  should 
not  furnish  an  excuse  for  renewing  the 
crowded  solid  tenement  blocks  for 
which  conditon  they  but  furnish  an  oc- 
casional relief  to  the  people. 

The  spirit  of  common  brotherhood 
has  shown  itself  all  but  universal.  The 
feeling  in  the  first  place  has  been  foi 
the  people  of  the  stricken  district  as  a 
whole.  To  the  men  taking  charge  of 
the  work  of  reconstruction  will  fall  the 
duty  of  carrying  out  this  spirit  so  that 
every  brother  of  whatever  race  or  color 
will  be  most  wisely  provided  for.  That 
we,  as  a  people,  do  not  lack  feeling,  has 
again  been  abundantly  proven.       We 


have  never  been  accused  of  lacking 
what  is  sometimes  described  as  horse 
sense,  meaning  business  acumen.  The 
question  is  often  raised,  howevei, 
whether  we  as  a  people  have  that  com- 
bination of  these  two  mental  qualities 
which  gives  wisdom.  The  great  aim  of 
what  is  called  the  new  education  for  all 
the  people,  is  to  make  such  wisdom  pre- 
vail. If  San  Francisco  shall  rise  from 
its  ashes  under  the  guidance  of  business 
sense  controlled  by  a  true  regard  for 
the  common  good  in  all  the  details  of 
life,  the  Americah  people  and  our  insti- 
tutions will  stand  before  the  world  vin- 
dicated by  a  supreme  practical  test. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Serene,  indifferent  to  Fate, 

Thou  sittest  at  the  Western  Gate; 

Upon  thy  heights  so  lately  won 
Still  slant  the  banners  of  the  sun ; 

Thou  seest  the  white  seas  strike  their  tents, 
O  Warder  of  two  Continents! 

And  scornful  of  the  peace  that  flies 
Thy  angry  winds  and  sullen  skies, 

Thou  drawest  all  things,  small  Qr  great, 
To  thee,  beside  the  Western  Gate. 


0  lion's  whelp,  that  hidest  fast 

In  jungle  growth  of  spire  and  mast, 

1  know  thy  cunning  and  thy  greed, 
Thy  hard  high  lust  and  willful  deed, 

And  all  thy  glory  loves  to  tell 
Of  precious  gifts  material. 

Drop  down,  O  fleecy  Fog,  and  hide 
Her  sceptic  sneer,  and  all  her  pride ! 

Wrap  her.  O  Fog,  in  gown  and  hood 
Of  her  Fransiscan  Brotherhood. 


Hide  me  her  faults,  her  sin  and  blame; 
With  thy  great  mantle  cloak  her  shame  I 

So  shall  she,  cowled,  sit  and  pray 
Till  morning  bears  her  sins  away. 

Then  rise,  O  Fleecy  Fog,  and  raise 
The  glory  of  her  coming  days ; 

Be  as  the  cloud  that  flecks  the  seas 
Above  her  smoky  argosies. 

W'hen  forms  familiar  shall  give  place 
Lie  hushed  in  the  repose  of  years; 

When  all  her  throes  and  anxious  fears 
Lie  hushed  in  the  repose  of  years ; 

When  Art  shall  raise  and  Culture  lift 
The  sensual  joys  and  meaner  thrift. 

And  all  fulfilled  the  vision,  we 

Who  watch  and  wait,  shall  never  see— 

Who  in  the  morning  of  her  race, 
Toiled  fair  or  meanly  in  our  place — 

But,  yielding  to  the  common  lot. 
Lie  unrecorded  and  forgot. 

.    ^Brct  Harte. 
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Notice  whole   number  of  the   maga- 

Is  Given       sine  to  which  the  subscription 

is  paid.  If  this  number  is  not 
changed  by  the  second  month  after  a 
remittance  Is  sent  in  the  subscriber  should 
write  the  publishers.  Address  aU  com- 
munications to 

THE  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  PUBLISHING  CO. 
Bloomihoton.  Illihoia. 


DEDICATION    OF    CHICAGO'S     NEW 

TEACHERS'  COLLEGE. 
When  Colonel  Parker  came  to  the  Chicago 
Normal  School  a  new  spirit  was  recognized  in 
the  training  of  teachers.  The  devices  he  used 
may  be  very  inadequate  and  his  iconoclastic 
propaganda  was  probably  not  judicious,  but 
he  puts  the  emphasis  where  it  belongs  in  the 
preparation  of  teachers,  on  sympathy  with  child 
nature.  Great  artists  must  feel  the  harmony 
they  are  to  find  expression  for  through  the 
medium  they  use ;  the  musician  the  concord  of 
sweet  sounds,  the  painter  the  warmth  of  color, 
and  the  teacher  the  beauty,  truth  and  goodness 


— the-  spirit  of  brotherly  love — in  human  na- 
ture. With  Colonel  Parker,  the  first  duty  of 
teachers  was  to  love  children  and  to  seek  the 
development  of  the  best  qualities  of  human 
nature  in  them.  On  this  basis  alone  were  they 
to  found  a  training  for  industrial,  business,  or 
professional  activity  in  life. 

The  Chicago  Normal  School  has  grown  rap- 
idly. It  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  school 
system  provided  for  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  ♦ 
children  of  the  state.  It  has  also  been  disco> 
ered  that  teachers  are  not  made  in  a  yedr  or 
in  two  years  of  -special  training,  but  must  con- 
tinue to  grow  from  day  to  day  and  year  to 
year  in  their  regular  duties  as  teachers.  The 
training  department  must,  therefore,  offer 
stimulation,  inspiration  and  help  to  all  the 
teachers  in  the  schools,  hence  the  appropiate- 
ness  in  the  larger  name — ^Teachers'  College— 
under  which  the  new  building  was  dedicated.  We 
are  -indebted  to  Miss  Ellen  FitzGerald  for 
a  full  report  of  the  ceremonies  of  dedica- 
tion and  of  the  installation  of  the  new  princi- 
pal, Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young,  which  occurrea 
Friday  and  Saturday,  April  20  and  21.  Our 
columns  being  already  crowded  we  can  give 
but  an  Abstract  touching  the  matters  of  great- 
est interest. 

Very  appropriately  to  the  spirit  of  this 
school,  the  delegation  of  teachers  from  the 
different  buildings  of  the  city  and  others  spent 
the  morning  of  Friday  with  the  children  in  the 
practice  school.  The  noon  hour  gave  oppor- 
tunity for  admiration  of  the  magnificent  normal 
college  building  just  completed.  The  main  cor- 
rider  and  stairway  are  most  beautiful.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  cornerstone  of  the  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, laid  in  1905,  the  walls  contain  also  the  old 
cornerstone  of  the  Cook  County  Normal,  laid 
originally  thirty-six  years  before,  in  1869.  A 
great  and  very  pleasing  chorus  of  children  de- 
lighted the  audience  with  frequent  songs  dur- 
ing the  services.  State  Superintendent  Alfred 
Bayliss  spoke  first  on  "Normal  Schools  of  Illi- 
nois," telling  of  the  first  one  built  in  a  com 
field  near  Bloomington  in  1857  and  of  the 
present  five  state  schools  still  unable  to  'supply 
trained  teachers  for  a  larger  per  cent,  df  the 
children. 

The  next  three  speakers  presented  remin- 
iscences of  the  work  of  former  principals  of 
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the  school.  The  first  principal,  D.  S.  Went- 
worth,  worked,  as  Miss  Cora  Lewis,  principal 
of  the  Coonley  School,  described  the  condi- 
tions, with  a  lack  of  external  resources  and  a 
narrow  course,  but  secured  results  through  his 
great  moral  earnestness,  and  fine  social  spirit. 
He  made  teachers  by  inspiring  them  to  give 
themselves  entirely  to  their  work. 

Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine,  who  founded  a  school 
for  Colonel  Parker  which  was  afterwards  in- 
corporated with  the  Chicago  University  and 
who  is  now  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Education,  gave  a  most  worthy  character 
sketch  of  Colonel  Parker.  Speaking  of  the  . 
School  of  Education,  she  did  not  wish  to  claim 
the  founding  of  a  school  but  felt  that  she  had 
found  the  right  school  under  Colonel  Parker 
and  then  but  furnished  the  means  for  its 
growth.  Mrs.  Blaine  was  an  enthusiastic  eulo- 
gist' and  a  discriminating  critic  of  Colonel 
Parker. 

A  recent  graduate  of  the  Normal,  Miss  Jen- 
kinson,  spoke  of  the  work  of  Arnold  Tompkins 
as  principal  of  the  school.  She  paid  deserved 
tribute  to  the  great  simplicity  of  the  man  and 
to  his  influence  in  a  large  way  on  the  students. 

Supt.  R  G.  Cooley  gave  the  record  of  nor- 
mal school  effort  in  Chicago  and  the  enlarged 
plans  which  the  school  officers  and  the  new 
principal,  Mrs.  Young,  were  engaged  in  carry- 
ing out.  Chicago  was  a  year  in  advance  ol 
the  state  as  its  first  training  class  was  estab- 
lished in  1856.  Ater  this,  however,  the  cadet 
system  was  used  though  opposed  by  Superin- 
tendents Doty,  Rowland,  and  Lane.  Superin- 
tendent Lane  secured  a  training  department  iu 
the  Hayne  building  in  1892,  and  later  the  Cook 
County  Normal  was  purchased  by  the  city. 
Mr.  Cooley  wished  the  school  to  stand  for 
scholarship  as  well  as  skill  and  hoped  it  would 
prepare  teachers  to  do  all  the  work  in  the 
schools,  thus  obviating  the  use  of  special  teach- 
ers, a  system  that  is  a  disturbance  rather  than 
a  help.  The  school  should  be  able  to  train  uni- 
versity graduates  for  teaching  in  the  high 
schools  and  must  be  a  constant  inspiration  to 
all  the  teachers  in  their  daily  work.  He  com- 
mended Mrs.  Young  as  especially  fitted  for  the 
work  because  of  her  own  ability  and  standing, 
but  particularly  through  her  long  service  with 
the  teachers  in  the  Chicago  schools  as  prin- 
cipal and  supervisor.  The  keys  of  the 
school  were  given  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young  by 
President  Tilden  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
In  giving  them  he  said  they  could  be  placed  in 
no  abler  hands. 
Mrs.  Young,  after  accepting  the  keys,  stated 


briefly  her  interpretation  of  the  trust.  First, 
she  said,  the  2,000  children  in  the  practice 
school  must  never  suffer  for  the  benefit  of  the 
200,000  in  the  city.  The  college  should  ade- 
quately equip  the  student  for  practice  work. 
Second,  she  realized  the  importance  of  the  ex- 
tension work  among  city  teachers.  The  normal 
must  co-operate  with  all  parts  of  the  school 
system,  and  be  its  inspiration.  This  requires  a 
spirit  of  progress,  no  closed  system  but  one  of 
great  flexibility,  conducted  with  openness  of 
mind,  and  in  a  spirit  of  adjustment,  but  withal 
a  poise  and  power  of  ideas  sufficient  to  hold 
to  the  discipline  of  right  teaching.  This  ad- 
dress was  enthusiastically  received.  The  in- 
formal reception  of  Friday  evening  was  an 
occasion  of  great  pleasure.  Excellent  music 
was  given  and  several  speeches,  the  speakers 
being  given  a  jovial  and  spicy  introduction  by 
Dr.  White,  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Miss 
Jane  Addams,  also  a  member  of  the  school 
board,  commended  the  beautiful  building  as  a 
joy  to  her  because  it  had  also  had  the  grace  of 
personal  associations  in  its  great  traditions. 

Saturday  was  devoted  to  depar^ental  con- 
ferences on  kindergarten,  manual  traming, 
English,  and  other  subjects.  Zest  was  given 
to  the  English  conference  by  the  presence  of 
Miss  Addams  and  Dr.  Dc  Bey.  They  ex- 
pressed their  sympathy  with  the  effort  for 
making  better  English  prevail  through  out  the 
city. 


EDUCATION  IN  LOUISIANA. 
The  storm  center  of  education  in  the  Unitea 
States  has  shifted  to  the  South.  If  the  school- 
master wants  a  heart-warming  let  him  turn  his 
eyes  to  Louisiana.  It  was  my  great  pleasure  to 
spend  two  days  at  Baton  Rouge  recently  while 
the  Louisiana  State  Teachers'  Association  was 
in  session  at  that  place.  Here  are  some  of  the 
things  that  I  found  there: 

1.  A  great  educational  movement  in  which 
the  reorganization  of  the  school  system  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  it  into  line  with  the  best 
modem  ideas  is  the  distinct  aim. 

2.  Wise,  fearless,  honest  and  vigorous  lead- 
ership. 

3.  A  unanimity  of  sentiment  most  delightful 
to  witness  and  an  enthusiastic  rallying  around 
the  standards  of  the  leaders. 

4.  A  State  Superintendent  at  the  front  pos- 
sessing such  thoughtfulness.  courage,  persist- 
ence and  devotion  as  to  win  what  seemed  to 
me  to  be  the  unanimous  support  of  the  teach- 
ers of  all  classes.    It  has  not  been  my  privi- 
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lege  to  hear  a  more  out-spoken,  sincere  and 
opportune  address  than  that  of  State  Superin- 
tendent Aswell. 

5.  A  State  Institute  Conductor  endowed 
with  good  sense,  a  cool  head,  plenty  of  sagac- 
ity and  tact,  modern  ideas  with  regard  to  pop- 
ular education,  and  the  ability  to  express  him- 
self with  unusual  force  and  clearness.  Mr. 
J.  E.  Keeny  understands  the  situation  in  his 
state  and  understands  as  well  along  what  lines 
to  move  for  radical  betterment. 

6.  President  Boyd,  of  the  State  University, 
President  Caldwell,  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  Superintendent  Easton,  of  New  Or- 
leans, and  the  Parish  Superintendents  and  City 
Superintendents  in  the  happiest  accord  as  to 
the  thing  to  do  and  the  way  to  do  it. 

The  meeting  was  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  state,  some  sixteen  hundred  or  more  be- 
ing in  attendance.  The  meeting  of  Parish  Su- 
perintendents was  an  eye-opener  for  at  least 
one  of  the  visitors.  The  discussions  were  ani- 
mated, capable  and  candid.  The  unhappy  con- 
ditions in  many  parishes  were  clearly  revealed 
and  the  practical  suggestions  for  their  relief 
promise  the  radical  reforms  of  abuses  that 
were  inherent  in  the  old  system. 

A  stranger  can  do  scant  justice  to  the  active 
school  men  and  women  of  Louisiana.  They 
are  setting  an  example  that  may  well  be  fol- 
lowed by  their  fellow  teachers  in  many  other 
states. 

A  call  upon  the  Governor  revealed  the  fact 
that  he  is  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  greai 
reform  movement  headed  by  Superintendent 
AswelL  A  conversation  with  one  of  the  great 
suear  planters  of  the  state  gave  me  the  fur- 
ther information  that  the  men  of  wealth  and 
social  prominence  are  also  thoroughly  intei- 
ested  in  the  splendid  campaign  that  the  Super- 
intendent is  making. 

Ex-State    Superintendent   Corson,   of   Ohio, 

and    President    Mclver,    of     North    Carolina, 

were  speakers  at  the  meetings  and  were  most 

enthusiastically   received.     Dr.   Mclver  is   the 

great  educational  orator  of  the  South  and  sets 

the  woods  on  fire  wherever  he  goes.     Great 

things  are  coming  to  Louisiana  schools  in  the 

near  future. 

J.  W.  C. 


GRANGERS  AND  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 
TEACHERS  CONFER. 
The  third  conference  held  in  the  interest  of 
the  country  schools  under  the  direction  of  the 
New  Paltz  Normal  School,  met  at  the  Marl- 
boro school  house  on  Saturday,  March  17. 


These  conferences  do  not  take  the  form  of  a 
regular  organization.  There  arc  no  officers 
and  no  dues,  and  they  are  held  at  the  call  of 
Commissioner  Rhodes. and  Principal  Scudder. 
They  are  sort  of  Get  Together  Club,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  which  are  entirely  informal  yet  al- 
ways very  practical. 

At  Marlboro,  the  topic  of  School  Gardens 
again  came  in  for  special  consideration.  A 
committee  which  included  Miss  Torrence  of 
the  Normal  faculty,  Mr.  J,  S.  Carpenter,  of  the 
Marlborough  Grange,  and  Mr.  Abram  Jansen, 
of  the  Gardiner  Grange,  these  gentlemen  hav- 
ing large  practical  knowledge  of  agriculture  in 
all  its  branches,  met  at  recess,  and  later  made 
the  following  recommendations,  which  were 
heartily  adopted  by  the  meeting.  (It  should 
be  remembered  this  was  not  a  teachers  meeting, 
but  was  a  gathering  of  representative  men  and 
women  in  an  agricultural  community.)  (i) 
That  the  Granges  in  the  different  school  6is 
tricts  should  offer  prizes  of  possibly  five  dol- 
lars, three  dollars  and  one  dollar,  more  or 
less,  for  the  best  crops  grown  under  statc^d 
conditions  by  pupils  in  that  district;  (2)  That 
it  would  be  well  to  have  the  experimental  plots 
of  uniform  size,  12  feet  square;  (3)  That  gai- 
dens  be  planted  and  cared  for  at  the  school  if 
possible,  but  particularly  that  pupils  be  encour- 
aged to  till  their  own  individual  garden  plots 
at  home,  under  the  instruction  of  their  fathers ; 
(4)  That  experimenting  with  fertilizers  should 
not  be  particularly  emphasized,  but  if  carried 
on  at  all  should  be  restricted  to  stable  ma- 
nure, and  to  some  one  standard  commercial 
fertilizer;  (5)  That  in  experimenting  witli 
this  matter  of  fertilizing  the  garden  plots  should 
not  be  adjoining,  but  should  be  separated  \ 
a  few  feet  of  uncultivated  ground. 

The  conference  has  over  and  over  again  em- 
phasized this  point,  namely,  that  the  work  of 
the  teacher  is  not  to  teach  .agriculture,  but  to 
try  to  krouse  a  lasting  interest  in  the  subject 
by  the  aid  of  Nature;  Study,  and  by  enlisting 
the  co-operation  of  neighboring  farmers,  and 
also  to  help  the  children  appreciate  the  beau- 
ties of  nature  with  which  they  are  surrounded^ 
and  to  see  how  truly  noble  and  uplifting  the 
occupation  of  tiling  the  soil  may  be. 

It  was  suggested  that  those  interested  in  ex- 
perimental work  with  boys  might  obtain  from 
Mr.  O.  J.  Kern,  County  Superintendent,  Rock- 
ford,  Illinois,  or  from  Mr.  H.  H.  Homer,  De- 
partment of  Education,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Mr. 
Kern's  beautifully  illustrated  Year  Book  for 
1905  showing  what  has  been  done  in  the  coun* 
try  schools  of  Winnebago  county,  Illinois. 
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The  burning  of  the  New  Pfartz  Normal 
School  building  will  not  interfere  with  the 
next  conference.  Commissioner  Rhodes  and 
Principal  Scudder  have  sent  out  the  following 
announcement  : 

The  fifth*  Ulster  County  Country  School 
Conference  meets  at  the  Butterville  school 
house  on  Saturday,  May  5,  according  to  sched- 
ule, and  right  on  time.  And  more  than  this, 
nearly  all  of  the  Normal  School  faculty  will 
be  there.  The  building  may  be  destroyed, 
but  the  school  survives.  It  is  keenly  alive  to 
its  great  opportunities  and  responsibilities,  and 
'everything  goes  on  with  the  old  vigor. 


LETTER  FROM  SECRETARY  SHEPARD. 
Winona,  Minn.,  April  26,  1906. 

You  are  doubtless  wishing  to  know  what 
action  will  be  taken  with  reference  to  the  next 
convention  of  the  N.E.A.,  which  of  course  can 
not  be  held  in  San  Francisco.  I  am  writing  to 
say  that  the  Executive  Committee  will  meet  at 
the  Auditorium  Hotel  in  Chicago  on  Satur- 
day morning,  the  28th,  to  determine  the  ques- 
tion. Various  plans  are  before  the  the  com- 
mittee for  consideration.  It  is  impossible  to 
predict  what  the  decision  will  be. 

I  returned  on  April  13  from  several  weeks* 
visit  in  California  and  San  Francisco.  The 
local  arrangements  were  complete  in  every  re- 
spect, and  the  outlook  was  promising  for  a  re- 
markably successful  convention.  The  state 
of  California  had  been  divided  into  six  dis- 
tricts; the  teachers  of  each  district  with  the 
boards  of  trade  and  citizens  of  that  district 
co-operating,  were  to  have  one  day  for  enter.- 
taining  visitors  at  the  California  headquarter^ 
in  the  Palace  Hotel. 

The  arrangements  for  music  for  the  conven- 
tion were  among  the  most  promising  features, 
including  the  famous  chorus  of  3,000  San 
Francisco  school  children,  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Estelle  Carpenter;  the  Golden  Gate 
Park  Band  and  the  great  orchestra  of  the 
University  of  California  at  the  Greek  Theater, 
under  the  conduct  of  Mr.  J,  Frederic  Wolle. 

Admirable  halls  had  been  secured  for  the 
various  department  meetings,  all  located  near 
the  headquarters  hotel;  and  a  new  and  beau- 
tiful hall  on  Market  street,  capable  of  seating 
8,000  people,  had  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
of  the  committee  or  general  sessions. 

While  the  state  of  California  guaranteed 
5,000  advance  members  they  were  not  satisfied 
with  this,  and  plans  had  been  completed  and 
already  entered  upon  by  the  Local  Membership 
Committee,  under     the     leadership  of     Supt. 


James  A.  Barr,  of  Stockton,  for  securing  an 
advance  membership  of  10,000  or  12,000  from 
California  and  other  states  west  of  the  Rock^ 
ies.  Mr.  Barr's  wonderful  success  in  organiz- 
ing a  state  teachers*  convention  of  more  than 
4,000  members  last  December,  and  his  well  laid 
plans,  insured  the  success  of  his  aims. 

The  railroads  of  California  had  offered  ex- 
ceedingly low  rates  to  all  points  in  the  state- 
during  the  summer,  and  a  great  variety  of  in- 
teresting excursions,  without  cost,  were  being 
arranged  by  the  Local  Committee.  The  pro- 
grams for  the  meetings  of  all  departments 
were  practically  complete. 

All  of  these  things  had  been  put  into  type 
for  the  Program-Bulletin,  which  was  just  ready 
to  go  to  press  when  the  news  of  the  appalling 
disaster  came. 

Various  cities  have  sent  emergency  invita- 
tions, but  it  is  a  serious  question  whether  pro- 
grams and  all  other  arrangements  could  be  so 
reorganized  within  the  brief  time  as  to  insure 
a  successful  convention  at  any  other  place 
than  San  Francisco. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Irwin  Shepard, 

Secretary, 

(later.) 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Active  Mem- 
bers of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion: 

In  view  of  the  appalling  calamity  which  has 
visited  San  Francisco,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
National  Educational  Association  to  hold  its 
meetings  this  year  in  that  city.  After  fully  con- 
sidering all  the  letters  and  telegrams  which 
have  been  received  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  after  carefully  weighing 
what  is  due  the  people  of  San  Francisco,  the 
Executive  Committee,  under  the  authority 
conferred  upon  it  by  the  Board  of  Directors  at 
its  last  meeting — the  Board  of  Trustees,  now  in 
session,  concurring — decides  to  postpone  the 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  for  one  year,  to  a  place  yet  to  be 
determined.  They  join  in  the  hope  that  the 
Association  may  meet  in  San  Francisco  ay 
soon  as  feasible. 

Trusting  that  you  will  acquiesce  in  this  con- 
clusion which  has  been  reached  after  mature 
consideration,  we  are. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Nathan  C.  Schaeffer. 

President  N.E.A. 
Irwin  Shepard, 

Secretary  N.E.A^ 
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N.E.A.  FOR  1907. 
The  N-E.A.  has  been  invited  to  hold  its 
fiftieth  anniversary  meeting  with  the  James- 
town Ter-Centennial  Exposition  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Hampton  Roads,  just  opposite  Old 
Point  Comfort.  The  N.E.A.  was  organized  at 
Philadelphia  in  1857  and  the  1907  meeting 
should  be  in  that  vicinity.  Hampton  Roads 
•would  be  more  comfortable  than  the  city, 
however. 


ILLINOIS  CONGRESS  OF  MOTHERS. 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  this  congress 
will  be  held  at  Springfield  on  May  22  and  23. 
Every  parents  and  Teachers  club  is  entitled  to 
a  delegate  for  each  fifty  members  and  every 
such  club  in  the  state  should  be  represented. 

**Modem  contributors  to  the  Educational 
Treatment  of  Children,"  is  the  subject  of  the 
address,  by  Dr.  James  Rowland  Angell,  to  be 
given  Tuesday  evening.  On  Wednesday  af- 
ternoon, Mrs.  O.  T.  Bright,  Miss  Cora  Ham- 
ilton, and  Prof,  Henry  W.  Thurston  will  lead 
in  a  conference  on  "The  Child:  His  Relation 
to  the  Home,  the  School,  and  the  Community." 
Mrs.  WnL  S.  Hefferan  is  president  of  the 
congress  and  will  conduct  the  business  session 
on  Wednesday  morning  and  the  discussion  on 
"General  and  School  Legislation  for  Illinois." 
Favorable  railway  rates  have  been  granted  and 
hotel  accommodations  at  reasonable  rates  are 
offered  at  the  Illinois,  corner  of  Fourth  and 
Washington,  where  the  headquarters  will  be 
established. 


FIFTIETH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
PENNSYLVANIA  TEACHERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 
Supt.  L.  E.  McGinnis,  of  Steelton,  who  is 
president   of  the    Pennsylvania    State   Educa- 
tional   Association   this    year,    and    the   other 
members  of  the  directing  board,  have  issued 
an  elaborate  bulletin  for  the  fiftieth  annual  ses- 
sion to  be  held  at  Altoona  July  3  to  5-    The 
frontispiece  is  a  fine  colored  picture  of  Altoo- 
na's  magnificent  high  school  building. 


TEACHERS  MEET  AT   SPOKANE. 
,       WASHINGTON. 

Supt.  J.  A.  Toomey  presided  at  the  eighth 
session  of  the  Inland  Empire  Teachers'  Asso- 
cittion  April  5  and  6.  An  excellent  program 
was  carried  out.  A  resolution  endorsing  the 
merit  system  in  paying  teachers  was  passed  by 
a  unanimous  vote. 


BURLINGTON,  IOWA. 
This  is  one  of  the  solid  towns  of  Iowa.  It 
has  a  large  German  population  and  appreciates 
good  schools.  Supt.  F.  M.  Fultz,  who  hab 
been  superintendent  for  some  half  dozen  years, 
has  recently  been  re-elected  at  an  increase  of 
salary. 


EASTERN  ART  TEACHERS. 
The  Eastern  Art  Teachers  and  the  Manual 
Training  Association  will  hold  a  joint  meeting 
at  Teachers  College,  New  York,  May  31  and 
June  I  and  2.  The  program  is  excellent  and  a 
large  attendance  expected. 


DR.  EDWARD  BROOKS  RESIGNS. 
After  fifty  years  of  service  in  education, 
thirty  years  in  normal  school  and  fifteen  years 
as  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Philadelphia, 
Dr.  Brooks  has  asked  to  be  relieved.  His  labors 
have  been  appreciated  by  his  fellow  teachen 
and  by  the  public.  He  has  means  and  a  beau- 
tiful home,  and  all  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
he  still  has  health  and  will  now  have  the  leis- 
ure to  more  fully  enjoy  these  comforts. 


SCHOOL  HOUSES  BURNED. 

Fire  has  brought  destruction  to  an  unusually 
large  number  of  school  buildings  this  month. 
San  Francisco  is  the  great  sufferer,  with  nearly 
two  score,  including  some  of  the  largest 
schools  in  the  city.  Better  buildings  with  more 
adequate  provisions  for  children's  play  centers 
will  be  probably  provided.  But  in  the  mean- 
time teaching  will  be  carried  on  under  many 
inconveniences. 

A  very  great  loss  because  it  is  a  loss  of  what 
was  almost  perfect  in  beauty  and  design  is  the 
destruction  of  the  Stanford  University,  in- 
cluding its  magnificent  Chapel.  The  schools 
of  San  Jose  and  Santa  Rosa  are  especially 
heavy  losers  also. 

In  the  east  the  Manual  Training  school,  ot 
Haverhill,  Mass.^  was  burned  with  a  loss  of 
$25,000.  School  was  in  session  and  consider- 
able panic  arose  among  the  pupils,  but  all 
were  taken  from  the  building  without  serious 
injury.  • 

The  Normal  School  at  New  Platz  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  and  the  loss  is  estimated  at 
$100,000.  With  characteristic  energy,  Prin. 
Myron  T.  Scudder  began  arrangements  for 
temporary  quarters  while  the  fire  was  jret 
burning  and  was  ready  to  start  the  school  with 
a  full  program  the  day  after  the  fire  and  pro- 
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vide  for  the  500  pupils  in  comfortable  quar-  Plain  Dealer.     We  beg  pardon  of  the  Plain 

ters.     The    school   city    showed   its   efficienc>  Dealer  and  of  the  editor  for  making  the  state- 

from  the  start,  Mr.  Scudder  announces.  ment.     Our  informant  is  an  old  resident  of 

, Cleveland  and  has  been  conversant  with  public 

•  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN  SUMMER  ^^^^^   matters   in  that  city  for  many   years. 

ADVANTAGES.  ^^  thought  he  was  telling  the  truth  about  the 

rp,      ,       ^       .     1..  r  1                 ,  control  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  but  was  evidently 

I  he    beauty,    healthfulness,    and    temperate      ^:^:«r„ ^      t*     •  -^     1 

.' .       c  -KM  A'         .A.           •    1     r    .  mismformed.     It  gives   us    great   pleasure  to 

climate  of  Madison,  the  capital  of  the  state      ^,.     ...    ,^^.:  *    ^„a  ^    u         \u  ^ 

g  yxT'                              f    .     I.          . ,     ,      .  make  this  correction,  and  to  know  that  so  im- 

of  Wisconsin,  are  peculiarly  favorable  for  in-  ^    ^      c    ^      -A.          -  %  xe      r  .* 

^  u    4.     i  t  u      •     \.                    .          r^.       .  portant  a  factor  in  the  social  life  of  that  great 

tellectual  labor  in  the  summer  time.    The  city  -^         *u     di  •     n     1      •         .        *     n  j  t_ 

is  famous  for  the  charm  of  its  natural  endow'  """  'V         uT            ■  «           ''    .    !.      ' 

ment.     It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  <>"«  who  m.ght  use  .ts  mfluence  to  the  detif- 

of  three  lakes.    It  has  almost  unrivalled  facili-  T     °^!*'*  P"^'"=  *f '^'':    ^^^  P"bl.c  schools 

ties  for  rowing,  sailing,  swimming,  and  fishing.  °^  ''"^  "^^  "^  '"^^^'^  "*  *''*'  """^  "^  **  P"*" 

In   addition   to  the   many   attractive   country  '"*=  P'*""    ^^^  teachers  dread  its  criticisms  for 

roads  in  the  vicinity  of  Madison,  there  is  a  series  ""*"■«  '■***°"*  *''""  °"*'  ^"*  "^^'^^^  ''«*=*"*«  '^^ 

of   beautiful    macadamized    drives    along   the  ^^^  additional  burden  they  are  forced  to  bear 

shores  of  Lake  Mendota,  constructed  for  the  use  '"  **  '*>**  °^  ^^^  *"PP°^  °^  *''*  fault-finding 

of  light  vehicles  and  bicycles,  and  open  to  auto-  P*""*"*"  **^  **"""  Pa"'°ns.  who  are  always  ready 

mobiles  during  a  certain  number  of  hours  each  *•*  J°'"  *  hue-and-cry.     This  is  demoralizmg 

week.     Within  eight  miles  of  the  University  *"  ^^^  children. 

there  are  forty  miles  of  lake  shore  and  twenty  ,  ^"°"'''  "^*^"  j*  ^^**  the  public  press  as  a 

miles  of  well-kept  drives.    A  wide  canal  and  '"''  **'^'  "°*  "."*  *^' ."""^  and  talent,  necessary 

parkway  connect  Lakes  Mendota  and  Monona,  '°  j'?"*  ^^^  ^•"'*  '»"<»  ""^t^ods  of  the  school,- 

and  a  picturesque  canal  more  than  two  miles  ^"^'*°*f  "°.*  ^^J'"*  *°  f*'  **  '^°'^,  .*'""*''* 

in  length  connects  Lakes  Monoga  and  Wingra.  **^.'=*'"',  P*""*  °J[/"*'  be*°re  attacking  them 

Boats  can  thus  pass  readily  from  one  lake  to  '"  '**  ^°'"""';    The.teacher  will  generally  wel- 

another  come  just  and  helpful  criticisms  from  one  who 

The  city  water-supply  is  exceptionally  pure,  ^^  mformed  and  criticises  in  the  spirit  of  help- 

and  is  drawn  wholly  from  artesian  wells.  ^"^"^^^-     Newspapers  too  often  print  as  fact 

The   meteorological   records   of   the    United  ^^^  vaponngs  of  callow  youths  who  are  sent 

States  Weather  Bureau  show  that  the  suijimer  ^"^  ^^  ^^'^^^  *"  *  ^^P^*"*  ^^  ^^""^  P^^^  ^^  ^^ 

visitor  is  justified  in  expecting  favorable  tem-  "^^^^  °^  *^^  schools.     They  care  more  about 

peratures.     The  following  table,  furnished  by  making  a  sensational  article  than  they  do  about 

the  Government  Observer  located  at  Madison,  telling  the  truth.     In  fact  it  is  often  the  case 

gives  data  for  the  past  four  years :  that  they  cannot  see  the  truth  in  the  matter. 

Month  of  July 1902  1903  1904  1905  because  they  cannot  interpret  what  they  sec. 

Average  temperature  (Fah-  It  takes  an  expert  to  tell  good  teaching  from 

renheit)      72      71      69      69  bad  when  he  sees  it. 

Average  daily  maximum..     79      79      78      78  t             ^                u    *i.        ur         «     *i,^  ^a 

Average  daily  minimum...^    64      62      61      61  Ignorant  censure  by  the  public  press,  the  offi- 

Number  of  days  with  max-  cious  advice  of  doctrinaires,  and  the  ex  parte 

imum  of  85    or  over 3646  conclusions     of     hysterical     patrons,  are  the 

—From  the  University  Bulletin.  things  that  make  the  life  of  a  sensitive  teacher 

a  burden.    The  minor  annoyances  of  the  school 

A  CORRECTION  ^*"^  ^^  nothing  in  comparison. 

In  the  editorial  remarks  in  the  April  num- 
ber upon  the  misleading  report  of  a  committee 
of  investigation  appointed  by  the  school  board 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  examine  into  the  condi- 
tion of  the  elementary  schools  of  that  city,  the  Taine's  Ancien  Regime  is  written  with  such 
statement  was  made  that  Elroy  M.  Avery,  the  a  power  and  fertility  of  imagination,  such 
chairman  of  this  committee,  "is  now  in  control  strength  of  thought,  and  in  a  style  so  precise 
of  the  Plain  Dealer,  and  is  reported  to  be  the  and  yet  brilliant,  that  the  announcement  of  an 
directing  influence  of  the  editorials  in  the  abridged  edition  of  this  philosophical  critique  of 
Cleveland  Leader  in  educational  matters."  history,  with  notes  and  vocabulary  by  Profes- 
The  editor  of  the  Plain  Dealer  writes  that  sor  W.  F.  Geise  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
Mr.    Avery   has   no   interest   whatever   in    t.A  sin,  will  be  received  with  interest  by  all  seek- 
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ing  historical  reading  for  class  use.  The  book 
is  soon  to  be  published  by  D,  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
Boston. 


BALDWIN'S  NINE  CHOICE  POEMS.  Ed- 
ited with  Introductory  Sketches  and  Notes 
by  James  Baldwin.  Cloth,  i2mo.,  112  pages, 
with  portraits.  Price,  25  cents.  American 
Book  Company,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and 
Chicago. 

Nine  of  the  best  known  short  poems  of  Long- 
fellow, Lowell,  Macauley,  Byron,  Browning  and 
Shelley.  These  particular  poems  were  selected 
because  they  form  the  requirements  of  the 
New  York  State  Educational  Department  for 
examinations  for  preliminary  certificates  in 
English. 


WALKER'S  ESSENTIALS  IN  ENGLISH 
HISTORY.  From  the  earliest  records  to 
the  present  day.  By  Albert  Perry  Walker, 
A.M.,  Master  in  History,  English  High 
School,  Boston,  In  consultation  with  Albert 
Bushnell  Hart,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  History, 
Harvard  University.  Half  leather  8v(x,  592 
pages,  with  maps  and  illustrations.  Price, 
$1.50.  American  Book  Company,  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago. 

This  volume  was  prepared  for  a  year's  work 
in  the  high  school.  The  book  is  admirably 
adapted  for  this  use,  for  it  is  a  model  of  good 
historical  exposition,  unusually  clear  in  ex- 
pression, logical  and  coherent  in  arrangement, 
and  accurate  in  statement.  The  essential  facta 
in  the  development  of  the  British  Empire  are 
vividly  described,  and  the  relations  of  cause 
and  effect  are  clearly  brought  out.  The  narra- 
tive is  full  of  matter  which  is  as  interesting  as 
it  is  significant,  ending  with  a  masterly  sum- 
mary of  England's  contribution  to  civilization. 
The  numerous  maps  give  to  every  event  its 
local  habitation,  and  the  pictures  are  reproduc- 
tions of  rdal  objects,  and  serve  not  only  to 
vivify  the  text  but  also  to  stimulate  the  histor- 
ical imagination.  At  the  close  of  each  chap- 
ter are  inserted  lists  of  carefully  prepared  toi>- 
ics  or  intensive  reading,  and  of  brief  selections 
for  collateral  or  supplementary  reading.  In 
the  appendix  is  given  a  brief  biblography  for 
a  working  school  library,  as  well  as  a  more 
comprehensive  biblography  of  English  history 
This  volume  closes  with  an  excellent  index. 


York  State  Bar.  176  pages.  Educational 
Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 
The  idea  embodied  in  this  book  is  to  stimu- 
late interest  in  a  study  of  the  constitution  by 
means  of  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  United 
States  history.  It  should  be  a  successful  book 
when  used  by  a  skillful  teacher. 


AMERICAN   HERO    STORIES.       By   Eva 
March  Tappan,  Ph.D.    Illustrated,  264  pages. 
Price,  55  cents,  postpaid.    Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 
This   volume   contains   about  thirty   stories, 
including  accounts  of  voyages  and  explorers, 
stories   of  Virginia,  Quebec,    Plymouth,    New 
York,   and     Philadelphia;      lives    of     Daniel 
Boone  Crockett,  Carson,  and  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln,  and   many   stories   of   war   times.     The 
variety  furnished  makes  it  an  excellent  story 
book  for  school  libraries  rather  than  a  supple- 
mentary reader  for  any  particular  grade. 


A  CIVICS  FOR  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS.  By  John  W.  Davis,  Principal 
Public  School  No.  8,  New  York  City,  and 
Charles    Stewart,    LL.B.,    member    of    New 


The  University  of  Chicago  Press  announces 
for  publication  April  20  The  Social  Ideals  of 
Alfred  Tennyson  as  Related  to  His  Time,  by 
William  Clark  Gordon.  Genuine  poetry  is  a 
sincere  and  spontaneous  expression  of  the 
deepest  feelings  of  the  period,  and  thus  fur- 
nishes reliable  material  for  investigation. 
After  sketching  the  condition  of  England  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  the  author  collects 
and  illustrates  the  poet's  views  on  maii. 
woman,  the  family,  society,  the  government,  the 
church,  and  the  tendencies  of  the  time.  Ten- 
nyson is  shown  to  have  been  closely  in  touch 
with  his  age,  aware  of  the  difficulties  and  dis- 
couragements, but  at  the  same  time  profoundly 
optimistic.  This  underlying  optimism  colors 
all  his  thought  and  is  closely  connected  with, 
if  not  actually  due  to,  his  belief  in  the  theory 
of  evolution,  in  which  he  partly  anticipated 
Darwin.  Tennyson  is  thus  the  exponent  of 
modern  science,  as  he  is  of  most  of  the  intel- 
lectual movements  of  his  day. 

The  excellent  feature  of  this  book  is  the  in- 
troductory sketches.  These  furnish  material 
of  the  right  kind  for  a  conversation  exercise 
with  the  class  that  should  put  them  in  the 
spirit  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  the  poem. 
James  Russell  Lowell's  Rhoecus  is  introduced 
through  a  story  of  Old  Greece  in  which  two  boys 
wandering  in  the  woods  imagine  the  dryads 
and  wood  nymphs  living  within  the  trees.  They 
prop  up  an  old  fruit  tree  to  prolong  the  life 
of  its  guardian  spirit  living  within  and  imagine 
the  nymph's  cry  at  the  stroke  of  the  wood- 
man's ax. 
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Mirhl  Nentiio  ind  BusiiKSS  Nitiees 


Will  not  all  persons  who  are  delinquent  in  the 
payment  of  their  subscription  to  this  magazine 
remit  at  their  first  opportunity? 


THE  LOS  ANGELES  tJORMAL. 
Pres.  J.  F.  Millspaugh  has  wiitten  a  very 
interesting  article  on  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Los  Angeles..  Teachers  expecting  to  visit 
California  should  send  to  him  for  a  copy. 
This  school  has  fine  buildings  and  equipment. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  EXAMINATIONS. 

An  examination  for  license  as  kindergarten 
teachers  will  be  held  June  4  and  5  at  Room 
422,  Park  Ave.  and  59th  St. " 

A  professional  examination  for  license  No. 
I  will  be  held  May  14  and  15.  An  academic 
examination  for  applicants  for  admission  to 
the  training  school  will  be  held  beginning 
June  II. 


CALIFORNIA  UNIVERSRITY  SUMMER 
SCHOOL. 
The  summer  session  of  the  University  of 
California  will  open  June  25  and  continue  un- 
til August  4:  Instruction  will  be  given  by 
members  of  the  regular  faculty  and  by  men  of 
letters  aixd  of  science  from  eastern  universities 
and  Europe.  There  are  no  entrance  examina- 
tions. The  work  is  intended  for  elementary  as 
well  as  hipjh  school  and  college  teachers  and 
others  of  like  ad\'ancement.  The  N.E.A.  rates, 
one  fare  plus  two  dollars  for  the  round  trip, 
will  be  available  June  i.  The  educational  op- 
portunity which  the  summer  session  and  the 
National  Educational  meeting,  combined,  offer 
is  the  greatest  which  has  ever  been  open  to  the 
people  of  the  West  The  expense  for  both  is 
but  little  greater  than  for  one  alone.  For  in- 
formation address  the  Recorder  of  the  Facul- 
ties, Berkeley,  California. 


CHANGE  OF  NAME. 
At  the  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders of  The  Little  Chronicle  Publishing 
Co.,  held  April  1 1,  1906,  the  name  of  the  Com- 
pany was  changed  from  The  Little  Chronicle 
Publishing  Co.  to  The  Little  Chronicle  Press. 
This  change  was  made  in  the  interest  of  brev- 
ity and  convenience.  While  mail  addressed  to 
either  name  will  receive  equally  prompt  atten- 
tion, we  prefer  to  be  addressed  as  The  Little 
Chronicle  Press.  The  officers,  location  and 
character  of  the  business  remain  unchanged, 


BRADLEY  POLYTECHNIC. 
Mr.  Augustus  F.  Rose,  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
-will  teach  the  courses  in  Art  Metal  Work  and 
design  in  this  Summer  School  of  Manual 
Training  amd  Domestic  Economy,  July  2  to 
Aug.  4»  1906. 


THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL  of  the 

Nortiiero  iliioois  State  Normil  Seliooi 

DeKalb,  llllaols 

will  open  OB  MONDAY.  JUNB  18.  and  will  contlBue 
six  wMks.  Tuition  U  free.  A  term  fee  of  one  dollar 
is  the  only  ezpeqse  for  instruction.  Send  for 
circular. 

University  of  Illinois 

The  State  University 
Summer  Session 

Jnne  18  to  Angnst  17.  '06 

Faculty  of  50.  More  than  100  courses.  Special 
courses  in  HouMhold  Science,  Physical  Training  and 
Manual  Training.  Also  courses  in  Art  and  Design, 
Astronomy,  Botany.  Chemistry,  Mechanical  Draw- 
ing. Economics.  Education.  English,  French.  Ger- 
man. Greek.  Latin.  History,  Mathematics.  Mechan- 
ics. Philosophy,  Physics,  Psychology.  Rhetoric,  and 
Zoology.    Tuition  for  the  session,  118.00. 

Among  the  prominent  educators  who  will  deliyer 
lectures  are:  Professor  W.  J.  Rolfe,  editor  of  the 
Rolfe  Shakespear;  Professor  F.  T.  Baker,  of  Col- 
umbia Uniyersity:  President  L.  C.  Lord,  of  the 
Eastern  Illinois  Normal  School;  Professor  S.  A. 
Forbes,  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Illinois:  Mr.  Chas.  A 
Bennett,  editor  of  the  Manual  Training  Magazine. 
Professor  Charles  A.  McMurry, 

of  California.  Pennsylyania 
Dr.  Ernest  F.  Henderson. 

of  Cambridge.  Massachusetts. 

Circulars  and  full  information  on  application  to 
THOMAS  ARKLE  CLARK,  Director. 

Urbana.  Illinois 


Tho  Indiana  KIndorgarten  and  Primary  Normal 
Training  School  at  Indlanapolla 


Ra^lar  Coune,  two  7«4n.  Po«t-Onuloate  Courie  for  Normal 
TMieherB,  one  year.  Primary  training  a  part  of  tha  regalar 
work.  ClaMM  formed  In  September  and  Febraary.  Free  Scholar- 
•hips  Granted  each  term.  Special  Primary  ClaH  In  If  ay  and 
June.  Bend  for  cataloirae.  Miuu  Kljza  A.  Blakkb,  Bupt. 
Tk«  WiniMi  S.  JMkMB  iMMriai  Uttitat*,    •    fltd  aad  AlekaiM  SirwU 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITT 

SUMMER   SCHOOL    OF   ARTS 

AND   SCIENCES 

July  s  to  August  IS,  1906 

"  College  conrses  in  Clasaical  Archaeology,  Archi- 
tectare.  Astronomy,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Economicst 
Edncation,  Elocntion,  Ethics,  Geography,  Geology, 
History,  Landscape  Painting,  Langtiages,  Mathematics 
Mnsic,  Philosophy,  Physical  Education,  Physics,  Psy- 
chology, Pure  Design,  Shopwork,  and  Surreying;  for 
Teachers  and  Students. 

Open  to  men  and  women.    No  entrance  extmloatlon  re- 
quired.   Full  Announcement  sent  on  application.    Address 

J.  L.  LOVE,  16  University  Hall, 

N.  S.  SHALER,  Chairman  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


8mi«  CrswB  by  J.  L.  Orr.  BmI  of  all  for  Tlllaffe  and  rural 
■ohooU.  Boards,  lltpp.  Postpaid,  SSc  a  copy.  Write  for  term*. 
One  sample  postpaid  lor  ten  cents. 

Oslaf  Uks  WIM  Fir*.  Mana«rement  and  Methods  for  Rural 
and  Viirage  Schools  by  Thos.  E.  Sanders.  Orders  from  11  states 
In  SO  days  from  first  announcement.   Cloth.  318pp.    Postpaid  f  1. 

Th«  LItils  SsheolstistTMs  by  Cleburne  Lee  Hayes.  Unexcelled 
pedaffoglcal  story.    Cioth,  158pp.    Postpaid  11. 

Combination— ALL  Thrkk  ro&tS.OO. 
Address 

THE  RECORD  COMPANY.  WOOSTER.  0HI3. 
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PROFESSIONAI^    COURSES    FOR    TEACHERS 

The  Scboolof  Edacationof  the  UnlTersity  of  Chicago  offers  for  the  fnstraction  and  training  of  teachers: 
(I)    Two  Years  Courses  for- (a)   Elementary  Teachers;   (b)  Kindergarten  Teachers;    (c)    Teach- 
ers; of  Home  Economics, 
(9)    Poor  Years  Courses  for    (a)   Superintendents,  Principals,  and  Teachers  In  high,  elementary, 

and  secondary  schools:    (b)    Teachers  of  special  subjects  In  secondary  schools. 
(3)    Courses  In  Arts  and  Technolofy. 
These  courses  lead  to  academic  diplomas  and  degrees.  Given  In  every  quarter  of  the  year.    Students 
have  access  to  the  Laboratories,  Libraries,  and  Museums  of  the  University.    Summer  terms, 
June  16  to  July  26,  July  27  to  September  1,  1906.    Circulars  on  application  to  the 

DEAN  OP  THE  COLLEGE  OP  EDOCATION,  University  of  Chicago. 


University  of  California 

SUMMER  SESSION 

JUNE  25   TO   AUGUST   4,    1906 

Among  the  instructors  are:  Professors  Hugo  De 
Vrles,  Amsterdam;  Jdhn  Adams,  Principal  of  the 
University  of  London  Training  College;  Ernest 
Rutherford.  McGlll  University;  Esequiel  A.  Chavez, 
Subsecretary  of  Public  Instruction,  Mexico;  Fred- 
erick J.  Turner,  Wisconsin;  Joslah  H.  Penneman, 
Pennsylvania:  George  B.  Adams,  Yale;  Alcde  For- 
tier,  Tulane;  Frederick  Wolle,  California. 

Courses  in  Philosophy,  Law,  History,  Economics, 
Music.  Greek,  Latin.  English,  German,  French, 
Spanish,  Mathematics,  Pnyslcs,  Astronomy,  Geog- 
rapby.  Chemistry,  Botany,  Physiology,  Geology, 
Drawing,  Nature  Studv,  Physical  Education, 
Domestic  Science,  Sanitary  Science  and  Library 
Work.  There  are  a  number  of  courses  for  elemen- 
tary teachers. 

Plan  to  combine  attendance  at  the  National 
Educational  Meeting  with  a  summer's  study  at 
Berkeley  at  but  little  additional  cost  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  special  N.  E.  A.  rates. 

For  information  address  the 

RECORDER  OF  THE  FACULTIES, 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 


YALE  UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 


Second  Session.  July  5,  to  August  16,  1906 


COURSES  in  Anatomy,  Art,  Biologr,  Chem- 
istry, Commercial  Geosraphy,  Edncation, 
(History  and  Theonr),  English,  French,  Geology, 
German,  Greek,  History,  Latin,  Mathematics, 
Methods  of  Teaching-,  Physical  EUlacation, 
Physics,  PhYsiology,  Psycholory,  Public  Speak- 
ingr.  Rhetoric  and  School  Administration. 

These  courses  are  designed  for  teachers  and 
college  students.  Some  are  advanced  courses 
and  Intended  for  special! t  trained  students, 
others  are  introductory  and  presuppose  no  spec- 
ialized preparation. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  instruction  is 
given  by  members  of  the  Yale  Faculty  of  the 
rank  of  professor  or  assistant  professor.  A  num- 
ber of  leading  school  authorities  have  beetf'  ad- 
ded to  the  Faculty  to  g^ive  courses  on  educational 
subjects. 

About  100  suits  of  rooms  in  the  dormitories  are 
available  for  students  and  will  be  assigned  in 
the  order  of  application. 

For  cbrctilar*  and  further  faiformation  addrcM 


Yale  Summer  School 

136  Elm  Street 

NewHaven,  Connecticut 


SUMMER    SCHOOL   FOR    GRADUATE 
WORKERS  IN  HOUSEHOLD 
SCIENCE. 
The   University  of  Illinois  has   decided  to 
hold   a   summer   school   for   those   who   have 
graduated   in   household   science   courses   and 
who  are,  therefore,   familiar  with   and   inter- 
ested   in    the    further    development  of    such 
courses.    The  facilities  of  a  well  equipped  de- 
partment of  household  science  as  well  as  the 
resources  of  the  University  in  other  depart- 
ments will  be  available  for  these  students. 


COLORADO  SCENERY. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  scenery  in  Colo- 
rado— the  kind  you  can  see  and  the  kind  you 
can't  see.  Of  the  latter  there  is  a  great  deal 
represented  in  pictures,  but  it  lies  away  from  tfic 
railway  and  might  as  well  be  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands  for  all  the  good  it  does  the  tourist 
in  Colorado.  The  great  advantage  the  Colo- 
rado Midland  has  is  that  it  penetrates  the  very 
heart  of  the  Grand  Old  Rockies,  disdaining 
even  the  valleys  and  climbing  over  the  very 
mountain  peaks.  There  is  presented  a  pano 
rama  of  natural  wonders  such  as  no  pen  can 
describe  and  such  as  can  be  seen  nowhere 
save  from  the  window  of  the  Colorado  Mid- 
land. 


A  LAND  OF  PROMISE. 
Opening  of  the  Great  Shoshone  Reservation 

It  is  expected  that  the  rush  to  the  opening 
of  the  great  Shoshone  Reservation,  in  Wyom- 
ing, Augfust  15,  1906,  will  far  surpass  anything 
in  our  history.  Fabulous  stories  arc  widely 
circulated  as  to  agricultural,  grazing,  timber 
and  mineral  wealth — particularly  as  to  the 
deposits  of  gold,  silver  and  copper — of  the 
reservation,  which  has  an  area  of  2,283  square 
miles,  larger  than  that  of  Delaware  or  Rhode 
Island. 

The  National  Tribune,  Washington,  D.  C. 
will  shortly  publish  an  invaluable  handbook  of 
this  region,  finely  illustrated  with  maps  and 
pictures,  and  giving  all  the  reliable  information 
that  is  obtainable  in  regard  to  it  from  official 
surveys  and  other  sources.  It  will  contain  all 
that  is  definitely  known  up  to  this  time. 
This  book  is  not  for  sale,  but  can  "be  obtained 
by  sending  one  year's  subscription — $l — to 
The  National  Tribune,  Washington,  D.  C 
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®Jie  girt  leieaber 

Not  a  Text-Book.  But  a  Supplementary  Reader 

INSTRUCTIVE     AND    ENTERTAINING    IN    MATTER. 
CLEAR  AND  DIRECT  IN  STYLE. 

Comments  of  Superintendents: 

**  A  very  attractive  book.''     *'  Jfost  excellent,'^     **  Just  what  I  have  been  looking  for,^* 

EVERY    SUPERINTENDENT    AND    TEACHER    SHOULD    SEE    IT 

Sent  on  approval,  or  post-paid,  90  cents,  to  teachers. 
Write  for  descriptive  circular. 

A.  W.  ELSON   «y  COMPANY,  Boston 


Summer   Session    of    Stout    Training    Schools 

]vlj  9,  i9o6Tto  Menofflonie,  WiKonsin  Aigiiit  n,  1906 

Seven  Courses  in  DomeRtic  Art  and  Science.  *  Nine  Courses  in  Manual  Training.     Equipment 
Unsurpassed.  Experienced  Teachers.  Circular  of  Information  on  request. 

Aiixtss  Sopt.  L  D.  HARVEY,  Menomonie,  Wisconsin 


EXTENSIVE    PREPARATIONS 

ARE    BEING    MADE    FOR    THE 

SUMMER    SESSION 

VALPARAISO  UNIVERSITY 

VALPARAISO.  INDIANA 

WHICH  WILL  OPEN  JUNE  12,  1906 

This  Being  the  Largest  Summer  School  in  the  United 

States  Many  Advantages  are  Offered  That 

Cannot  Be  Had  Elsewhere, 

Regular  and  Review  work  in  all  the  twenty-five  diCferent  departments.     Students  may  se- 
lect the  particular  subjects  desired. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE:— If  you  desire  to  pursue  any  regular  course  of  study,  or  re- 
view any  of  the  subjects  in  the  common  or  higher  branches,  or  make  special 
preparation  In  any  branch  which  you  may  expect  to  teach,  or  prepare  for  special 
examinations,  county,  state,  civil  service,  etc.,  you  will  have  here  the  very  best 
facilities  for  doing  so. 

Ample  oppoftunlties  for  specializing.    Excellent  equipments. 

Expenses  about  one-third  as  great  aa  at  other  schools. 
Catalogue  and  circulars  giving  full  particulars  mailed  free.    Address 

H.  B.  BROWNs  President 

O.  P.  KINSEYs  Vice-president 

Thirty-fourth  ytmr  will  open  Sept.  4th,  1906. 
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Columbia  University 

IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 
Sommcr  Sciiioa.  1906 

ThBttdiy,  loly  s,  to  Thondiy.  Aigmt  16 

Courses  are  offered  In  the  Summer  Session  for 
teachers  of  all  grades:  also  for  candidates  for  A.B., 
B.S.,  and  A.M.  Special  attention  Is  e^l^en  to  Sduca- 
tlo  n,  Including  Domestic  science.  Geography,  Man- 
ual Training  and  Nature  Study;  to  the  sciences- 
Chemistry .  Physics,  PhYoiology  anil  Mineralogy ;  to 
the  languages—English,  French,  German,  Greek, 
Italian.  Latm  and  Spanish.  Physical  Education  Is 
given  in  10  courses.  The  following  subjects  are  also 
offered: 

Drswlng.  Economics,  Fine  Arts.  History,  Mathe- 
matlcA  Music.  Philosophy.  Psychology  and  Sociol- 


ogy.   ,11  of  these  courses  are  open  to  properly 
aualifled  studenu  without  entrance  examlnatlcHMw 
Instruction  will  be  given  by  professors  frooi  Co- 


lumbia nniversity,  and  also  from  Amherst, Onrnell. 
Dartmouth,  Princeton,  Williams  JJvirmnMj*  of 
California,  andthe  University  of  MUlMgan. 

Public  lectur  eg;  excursions,  audi  eoncerts  add  to 
the  value  and  at  ractivenes*  of  the  Summer  Ses- 
sion courses. 

Inexpensive  living  ofltr«d  at  the  Residence  Halls 
(Livingston  for  meii,Whittier  for  women.) 

Tfie  Announcmmmimay  be  obtained  upon  application  to 
the  Seer ttary,  CMmnbia  University,  New  York,  N.  T. 

Urrem ployed  Teachers 

or  those  who  would  like  a  better  paying 
business  than  teaching  may  secure  a  de- 
sirable salaried  position  by  addressing 

C.  B.  BEACH  d.  CO. 


800  MONIIOK  8T. 


OHIOAGO.  ILL. 


Become  a  Nurse  FREE! 

We  want  yonng  ladies  in  every  city  In  the  United 
States  to  train  at  hume  for  **Qualified  Nnrnes*'  for 
Phvsiclans,  Hospitals,  Health  Kesorts*  Sanllarlnms 
and  Private  Families. 

We  eliminate  the  expense  of  a  **Colle{re  Course" 
and  still  g-ive  yon  the  experience  in  ** Actual  Service/' 


nnrse 

should  be  able  to  work  "Shoulder  to  Shoulder'*  with 
the  best  nurses  of  this  country.  The  salary  of  a  nurse 
Is  from  $15.00  to  $30.00  and  up  per  week.  Even  the  ex- 
pense attached  to  a  "Correspondence  Course** is  entirely 
wiped  otrt  by  us.  We  also  want  brifirbt  youngs  ladies  to 
represent  us  in  cities  and  towns  where  we  have  no 
headquarters. 

For  full  particulars  and  free  literature  address 

F.  M.  CULVER,  M.  D.,  Manjr.  Sec. 

781  So.  Washtenaw  Ave.  Cbicag>o,  Illinois 

A  copy  of  *'*'The  Professional  Nurse'*  will  be    mailed 
free  for  a  two  cent  stamp. 

GOOD    WORK    FOR    HOME. 

SELF  HELP 

A  Monthly,  edited  by  a  Chicago  Elemen- 
tary school  principal,  ten  teachers,  and  Mr. 
Edmund  Mortimer,  director  of  Steinway 
Theatre  Dramatic  Company. 

Help  in  Arithmetic,  Nature,  Astronomy, 
Language,  and  whatever  a  ^oung  person 
should  know  well.  The  articles  on  **Ad- 
vanced  Addition**  and  the  series,  now  run- 
ning, on  **How  to  Write  that  Paper  for  your 
Club,"  are  very  helpful.  Ten  numbers  a  year 
50c.  Liberal  discount  to  classes  and  free 
copy  for  teachers. 

SELF  HELP,  Oak  Park,  Chicago,  III. 


GRANDEUR  OF  THE  SUMMITS.  . 
If  you  want  to  get  awa^  from  the  contami- 
nating influences  of  civiUzation  read  Charles 
M.  Robinson's  article  on  the  Rockies,  entitled 
"The  Grandeur  of  the  Summits,"  in  The 
Four-Track  News  for  May. 


SUPPLEMENTARY     HELPS     IN     THE 
STUDY   OF   HISTORY. 

The  May  issue  ol  die  Teachers^  College  Rec- 
ord contains  an  interesting  paper  by  George 
Edward  MarfcEfr  (A.B.,  Univ.  111.)  on  "Teach- 
ing OriMren  How  to  Study  History."  Mr. 
Maffker  describes  his-  experience  with  a  class 
o{  sixth  grade  pupils  of  the  Speyer  School  av- 
eraging 12V2  years  in  age,  and,  studying  the 
early  struggles  of  American  national  life  as 
outlined  in  McMaster's  Primary  History.  His 
special  aim  was  the  development  in  these  chil- 
dren of  effective  methods  in  studv  by  eflficient 
habits  in  reading.  The  difficulties  met  and 
practically  overcome  by  Mr.  Marker  consisted 
less  in  the  formulation  than  in  the  application 
of  his  plans  as  no  experienced  teacher  need  be 
told,  who  is  familiar  with  the  bewildered 
helplessness  of  the  average  child  in  the  face 
of  the  embarrassing  riches  of  ^'literature" 
available  for  the  study  of  any  "topic,"  so  long 
as  the  selection  and  limitation  of  that  material 
devolves  upon  the  pupil  himself.  But  Mr. 
Marker  feels  encouraged  to  declare  that  Sy 
"strict"  supervision  and  "strenuous"  sugges- 
tion a  "reasonable  amount  of  real  study  was 
brought  about;"  and  it  is  Interesting  to  note 
among  the  "Supplementary  Helps"  found  espe- 
cially useful  and  practically  fruitful,  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"The  author  of  a  primary  text-book  in  hi-^- 
tory  finds  certain  limitations  as  to  space,  illus- 
trations, and  full  treatment  of  details,  beyond 
which  he  dares  not  go  if  his  book  is  to  find 
ready  sale  and  acceptance  by  the  educational 
public.  Hence,  he  often  ^  dismisses  a  whole 
field  of  interesting  material  with  some  such 
statement  as  this:  The  history  of  those  days 
is  full  of  thrilling  adventure,  narrow  escapes 
and  deeds  of  heroism.'  But  teacher  and  pu- 
pils are  not  bound  by  any  such  consideration  as 
the  author  is  forced  to  recognize.  Hence,  I 
asked  my  pupils  to  suggest  a  variety  of  way» 
in  which  they  could  supplement  and  vivify 
the  text,  for  I  was  convinced  that  the  real 
vitalizing  portion  of  historical  study  lay  in  an 
abundance  of  vivid  mental  pictures. 

"Each  pupil  kept  an  historical  note-book; 
into  this  were  copied  outlines  of  work  passed 
over,  reference  to  various  books  where  special 
information  could  be  found,  and  full  tiotes 
and  points  on  learning  how  to  study.  Pic- 
tures from  various  sources,  illustrating  the 
period  of  history  we  are  studying,  were  cut 
out,  classified,  and  pasted  into  this  book. 
Magazine  articles  of  an  historical  nature  were 
cut  out,  then  rebound  by  the  children  and  pre- 
served for  future  use;  many  advertising  pic- 
tures were  found  to  be  illustrative  of  a  wide 
field  of  American  history.  The  Four-Track 
News,  'an  Illustrated  Magazine  of  Travel  and 
Education,'  publishes  monthly  many  good  pic- 
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WINONA  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

WINONA  LAKE.  IND. 

JULY  9TH  TO  AUGUST  17TH. 


All  indications  point  to  the  largest  attendance 
in  the  History  of  the  Winona  Summer  Schools. 

If  you  have  not  decided  where  to  pass  your  yaca- 
tlon,  investigate  the  merits  of  this  institution. 

The  shores  of  Winona  Lake  are  multiplying  in 
beauty,  in  magnitude  of  appointments  and  improve- 
ments,  in  the  scope  of  religion  effort  and  schooling. 
It  is  a  place  which,  for  all  it  has  to  offer,  is  within 
the  reach  of  people  of  moderate  means. 

The  teacher  should  seek  the  place  where  vaca- 
tion school  work  Is  a  pleasure,  where  there  is  out 
door  life  and  plenty  of  it,  where  one  may  come  in 
contact  with  men  and  women  with  broad  culture. 

More  than  twenty  departments;  more  than  50  in- 
structprs;  collateral  advantages  of  one  of  the  llnest 
Assembly  programs  in  the  country:  recreational 
features  emphasized;  everything  intensely  inspira- 
tional-Just what  you  need. 

Write  to  Bureau  of  Information,  Winona  Lake, 
Ind.,  for  an  Announcement. 


S.  C.  DICKEY. 
President. 


C.  M.  McDANIEL, 
Principal. 


SUMMER  SESSION 


JUNE  as— AUGUST  4»  1906 

Ck>urses  leading  to  degrees  for  graduates,  under- 
graduates, teachers,  and  normal  school  students. 

Courses  especially  for  business  men,  engrineers, 
and  teactiers  of  art  and  manual  training. 

Three-fourths  of  the  faculty  of  the  summer  ses- 
sion are  professors.  A  considerable  number  are 
from  faculties  of  other  Universities. 

Special  tables  in  dining  hall  for  conversation  in 
French  and  German. 

Scientific  excursions  each  week,  public  lectures 
daily  by  scholars  and  men  of  letters. 


University  of  Wisconsin 


TUITION  PEE.  $is.ee 

The  women's  residence  offers  accommodations 
for  women,  while  the  University  commons  is  open 
to  all. 

The  social  life  is  delightful  and  affords  frequent 
opportunitv  to  meet  educators  and  students  from 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

On  account  of  the  beautiful  lakes  and  drives,  the 
opportunities  for  recreation  and  pleasure  are  ex- 
ceptional. Boating,  swimming,  cool  nights,  balmy 
air,  pure  drinking  water,  beautiful  surroundings, 
etc.,  make  Madison  an  ideal  spot  for  six  weeks  of 
enjoyable  work. 

Information  regarding  reduced  railroad  rates 
may  be  had  on  application. 

Send  for  Announeemsntt  to 
W.  D.  HIB5TAND.  Regtstnu-  -  MmHsob,  Wis. 


CALIFORNin 


The  Land  of  Perpetual  Sunshine  and  Flowers 


MAY 


JUNE 


JULY 


The  most  delightful  of  all  seasons  to  visit  the  State  of  peace  and  plenty 

EXCURSION    TICKETS 

Will  be  on  sale  at  greatly  reduced  rates  from  Chicag'O,   St.   Louis, 

Kansas  City,  Omaba,  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  to  botb  Los 

Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  via 

THE  SALT  LAKE 

(S.  p.  L.  A.  &  S.  L.  R.  R.) 

Passing  through  the  rich  mining  sections  of  Nevada  and  fascinating  orange 
groves  of  Southern  California.    No  dust,  no  smoke;  the  roadbed  Is  oiled. 

Through  standard  and  tourist  Pullman  sleeping  cars,  with  choice  of  routes. 
Finest  dining  car  service  in  the  west.    All  meals  a  la  carte. 

Maps  and  descriptive  literature  furnished  on  application. 
E.  W.  GILLETT,  T.  C.  PECK, 

Genral  Passenger  Agent.         Los  Angles,  Cal.  Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 

GEO.  M.  SARGENT,  General  Agent.  205  South  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
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Works  for  Teachers 


The  Southwestern  Teachers*  Ag:ency 

works  earnestljr  and  persistently  for  its  mem- 
bers, seldom  failini:  to  locate  those  who  are 
prepared  to  do  good  work.  It  is  now  in  its 
twelfth  year  witn  a  constantly  increasincr 
business. 

If  you  want  a  position  now  or  for  the  next 
term,  write  for  full  information  to 

Claude  J.  Bell.  Proprietor, 

Nasbyille,  Tenn. 


AN  AGENCY  THAT 
RECOMMENDS... 

LONG 

distance  telephone  does  wonders  throucrh 
the  teachers  as^ency.  on  March  7,  1906, 
Mr.  McDonald  of  the  Education  depart- 
ment, who  Is  also  member  of  the  board  of 
education  at  Massena,  came  in  for  a  train- 
ing class  teacher.  We  called  up  Miss 
Jessie  Mann  of  Jordan,  got  her  acceptance 
of  the  place,  and  arranged  for  her  to  go  to 
Massena  with  Mr.  McDonald  on  the  6:15 
train,  all  iDslde  of  half  an  hour.  Three 
days  later  Principal   Hughes  of  Gowanda 

DISTANCE 

called  us  up  to  ask  for  a  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics, we  told  him  John  Powell  Clark  of 
Ithaca  was  the  man  and  would  probably 
take  it,  called  up  Mr.  Clark,  got  his  accept- 
ance, called  up  Mr.  Hughes,  and  were  in- 
structed to  have  him  there  on  Monday 
morning.  The  superintendent  of  schools  at 
West  Springfield,  Mass.,  came  in  for  a 
teacher  with  only  16  minutes  to  spare.  We 
called  up  a  teacher  in  Say  re,  Pa.,  got  her 
acceptance  and  he  caught  his  train«  It 
takes  systeth  to  do  this  sort  of  work  with 
certainty,  but  when  you  have  the  system, 
you  appreciate  the 

TELEPHONE 

(Long  Distance  Telephone,  Troy.  N.Y.)  To  Mr.  C. 
W.  Bardeen— can  you  recommend  a  man  to  teach 
History  In  our  High  School  to  begin  immediately, 
salary  $1000?  Edwin  S.  Habbis.  Supt. 

(Long  Distance  Telephone,  Auburn.)  To  Mr. 
Bdgar  Ames— Will  you  make  immediate  personal 
application  Troy.  N.  Y.,  to  teach  HlKtory  in  the 
High  School  at  a  salary  of  11600?   C.  W.  Bardbbn. 

Troy.  Jan.  18. 1906.  My  dear  Mr.  Bardeen—I  was 
regularly  appointed  as  teacher  of  History  and  have 
JUMt  been  notified.  I  wish  to  thank  yon  for  vour 
eCforts  in  my  behalf  as  this  is  Just  tne  position  I 
have  been  seeking  for  some  time.  Your  way  of 
doing  business  is  certainly  to  my  liking. 

Yours  very  truly,  jCooar  W.  Amss. 

SCHOOL  BULLETIN  AGENCY 

O,   W.  BAmOEEN,  8YRAOU8C.  N.  Y. 


THE  IlllNDIS  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

I  a  Annual  5essloB  Begins  September  4, 1905- 
Academlc  Course  cMtlnues  ttarougliont  tka  yeur. 
THE 


MEDICAL  (X)URSE:  —  Four 
Terms  of  three  months  each. 
September  to  Jannai^^.  Janu- 
ary to  May»  and  May  to  Sep- 
tember. 

SUMMER  TERM:  — May  to 
September.  During  this  term 
hundreds  of  school  teachers 
yearly  avail  themse>ve8  of 
the  opportunity  to  attend  a 
regular  Medical  College, 
where  full  credit  U  given  for 
all  work  completed,  the  same 
as  a  winter  term  All  labora- 
tories modernly  equipped.  Out 
door  clinics  open  all  day,  with 
an  abundance  of  materiaL 
Hospital  and  draining  School 
for  Nurses  in  connection. 


TEACHERS* 

5CH00L 

OF 

MEDICINE 

AND 

PHARMACY 

During  the 

5UMMER 

at 

CHICAQO. 

Summer  Pbarmacy  Course  For  Teachers 
April  to  October. 

Apply  for  Catalogue  and  Information  to 

ILLINOIS  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

i8a-i90  Washlni^ton  Blvd.*  Chicago,  III. 

tures  and  sketches  of  old  historic  sites  in 
America.  The  children  found  it  a  very  help- 
ful source  in  making  their  collection  of  pic- 
tures. In  fact,  they  gathered  more  illustrative 
material  than  any  teacher  would  find  it  wis« 
to  use.  Extreme  caution  was  necessary  at  this 
point,  in  order  to  avoid  over-indulgence  of  the 
mere  'collecting  instinct/  Historical  pictures 
of  the  kind  described  have  some  value,  espe- 
cially in  interesting  children  in  their  search 
i  for  information.  They  like  to  select  things 
that  will  make  a  considerable  show  of  work. 
But  activity  of  this  kind  is  so  easily  mistaken 
by  children  for  real  study  that,  unless  it  is 
quietly  restrained,  the  chief  purpose  of  such 
illustration  will  be  overlooked." 


WHERE  ARE  THE  MISTAKES? 

More  than  50  persons  were  killed  and  in- 
jured,— HarpePs  Weekly. 

The  novelty  of  the  invention  lays  in  connea- 
ing  the  handles  with  sprocket  wheels  and 
chains. — American  Inventor. 

Poe  was  the  greatest  master  of  the  English 
tongue.  There  is  no  American  author  that 
equals  him  in  this  respect. — Washington  Posl 

Every  effort  is  being  made  to  bring  out  the 
first  regular  issue  as  nearly  the  first  of  the 
year  as  possible. — Woman's  National  Daily 
Prostfcctus. 

The  kinds  that  lay  single,  sinking  eggs,  die 
off  in 'the  fall  and  the  spring  set  comes  froni 
eggs  that  have  laid  in  the  mud  all  winter.— 
Boys  and  Girls. 

I  shall  select  a  jury  of  men  who  are  used  to 
good  living,  men  who  are  epicures,  and  whom 
I  know  ^ill  help  me.— Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  Govt. 
Chemist. 

There  should  not  be  a  shortage  of  officer^ 
because  double  the  number  of  cadets  are  being 
graduated  at  the  naval  academy  than  was  for- 
metX'y  \.V\t  c2Lse. — Admiral  Dewey. 
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THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

OHIOAGO         WASHINGTON         MINNEAPOLIS         SPOKANE       SAN  FRANCISCO 
NEW  YORK       BOSTON        DENVER        PORTLAND         LOS  ANGELES 

CHICAGO  OFFICE— im  FINE  ARTS  BUILDING,  208  Michigan  Boulevard. 
Manaobbs:  Maaual  and  membership  forms  sent  on  application. 

Herbert  F.  Fisk,  Ernest  E.  Olp,  Marion  Holmes.  23rd  Year.    Over  22,000  PosU.ons  naud. 


THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

C.  J.  ALBERT,    MMMger.       378  WalMuh  Ave..  Ctalciiffo.  III. 

Largest  permaneat  clientage  of  any  Western  Agency.    Miay  letters  about  yacancies   for  September 
already  coming  in .    Get  ia  line  early.    We  can  belp  yon.    Address  for  ;Slst  Year  Book  C.  J.  Albert,  Manager. 


IHidland  Teaebers'  Agencies 


C«mp«ifBt  Tiaehsn  &r  Sohooli. 

One  rttfflBtratloii  t—  puts 


Poiitiosf  for  ComptttBt  TMOktn. 

I  your  membership  In  tnree  atate*.    Two  plai 
ENDORSED  BY  LEADING  EDUCATORS  THROUOHOUT  THE  ENTIRE  LAND. 


Offices:  Warrensburg,  Mo  ;  Jonesboro,  Ark.;  Vin- 
ita,  Indian  Ter.;  Kansas  City,  Kas. ;  Sbenandoah, 
Iowa;  Winnebago.  Minn.:  Aberdeen,  South  Dak.; 
Valley  City,  North  Dak.;  Pendleton.  Oregon;  Mt. 
Vernon.  Wash.;  DuRois,  Penn*a. 
»lan«  for  enroUment._  Write  for  our  blank  and  booklet. 


THE  THURSTON  TEACHER'S  AGENCY 


GRADE  TEACHERS  IN  DEMAND 

High  school  Assistants.  Latin,  German,  Science.  Math.,  etc..  MOO  to  $1200..    High  School  Principals  (sev- 
eral) salaries  tWK)  to  $1500.   Colleges.  Normals,  Academies.    Free  registration  until  Apr.  ist. 

ANNA  M.  THURSTON,  Mgr..  878  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  Need  Good  Teachers 

Many  new  school  will  be  opened  during  the  coming  year  and  teachers 
must  be  brought  from  the  north  and  east  to  supply  them.  If  you  **mean 
business"  and  want  to  come  to  the  southwest  as  a  teacher,  enroll  with 

THE  SOUTHWESTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.  0.  T. 

(The  SouthwesterD  Scl^ool  Journal,  Oklahoma  City,  will  keep  you  posted  on  educational 
matters  within  the  Territories.    Price,  50  cents  per  year.) 


COLORADO  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

We  want  teachers  at  the  present  time  for  positions  which  we  are  asked  to  fill. 
Fred  Dick,  Mgr.,  P1543  Glen  arm  St.,  Denver  Colo. 


r 


TKe  Midland  ScKool  TeacKers'  Agency* 


Will  enroll  only  good  teachers. 

Will  place  these  teachers  in  touch  with  the  best  paying  position  in  the  Middle 

States  and  in  the  Great  West  and  Northwest. 
Will  ably  assist  worthy  teachers  to  deserved  positions. 
Will  not  recommend  a  poor  teacher. 
Will  send  full  particulars  on  request. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  PLANS  TODAY 


BREWER 


TEACHERS" 
AGENCY 


tsi  AaLi^HED  ^^ 


1302  AUDITORIUM  BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


ftlUNCli  m  A5HUNB  AVE.,  Bt'FFAtO.  !<  ' 
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ILLINOIS  PUPILS'  READING  CIRCLE 

FOB    SCHOOI*    LIBRARTES. 

Under  direction  of  thp  State  Teachers*  Association.    A  new  set  of  tO  books  has  been  added  to  the  adopted 


lists,  making  in  all  14(fbooks. 


Write  for  prospectus  1904-1906. 

F.  A  KENDALL.  Manager,  NaperviUe,  m 


The  Western 
Teachers  'Agency 

I F  YOU  WANT  A  PLACE 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  wait- 
ing until  you  despair  of  finding  it 
through  your  own  efforts.  Better 
late  than  never,  but  the  wiser  plan 
is  to  enroll  early  and  then  find  a 
place  for  yourself  if  you  can. 
Your  chance  to  work  for  yourself 
is  just  as  good,  and  you  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
the  agency  is  also  working  intel- 
ligently for  your  interests.  Many 
of  the  best  places  are  filled  by 
agencies  before  the  vacancies  are 
made  public,  and  often  before  the 
vacation  season. 

For  circulars  erlving  particulars  and  excep- 
tionally strong  testimonials,  address 

WESTERN  TEACHERS'  A6ENCY 

CEDAR  FALLS,  lA.  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


SCHOOL  AND  HOME  EDUCATION'S 

CLUB    LIST 

Send  in  your  subscription  or  renewal  and  take 
advantage  of  these  low  prices  for  technicalpapers. 

School  and  Home  Education,  American 

School  Board  Journal  and  Dr.  Harris'     d«^  f\f\ 
Portrait  for ^^.W 

School  and  Home  Education  and  Journal        9  'ye 
of  Education  (Weekly,  Boston)  for   £0»iiJ 

School  and  Home  Education  and  Educa-        ^2  CA 
tlonal  Reviewfor %j»*ju 

School  and  Home   Education   and   the         |  o/\ 
Western  Teacher  for i.ow 

School  and  Home  Education  and  Educa-        'I  OK 
tion  (New  Subscriptions) O,^^ 

School  and  Home  Education  and  The        9  aa 
School  Review  for ^.wu 

School  and  Home  Education  and  The        ^  aa 
Elementary  Teacher  for ^. w 

School  and  Home   Education   and   The         |  7e 
Woman's  Home  Companion !•#•-» 

SBND  ALL  OBDBRS  TO  TBI 

Public  School  Pub.  Co. 

BLOOMINCTON,  ILLINOIS 


No  man  ever  created  so  many  living,  breath- 
ing human  characters  as  EHckens.  They  were 
drawn  often  rudely,  but  always  with  strength 
and  color. — Minneapolis  Journal. 

M.  G.  Mulhall  the  well  known  British  statis- 
tician pointed  out  that  the  American  republic 
was  even  then  richer  than  any  country  on  the 
globe. — Harper^s   Weekly. 

We  favor  the  shorter  work  day,  and  declare 
that  if  8  hours  constitute  a  day's  labor  in  gov- 
ernment service,  that  8  hours  should  constitute 
a  day's  labor  in  factories,  work  shops  and 
mines. — Ohio  Liberty  Bell. 

We  must  remember  that  if  we  intend  tu 
keep  this  republic  in  its  position  of  headship 
among  the  nations  of  mankind,  that  we  can 
never  afford  to  deviate  from  the  old  American 
doctrine  of  treating  each  man  according  to  his 
worth  as  a  man. — President  Roosevelt. 

The  partial  adoption  by  some  of  the  Repub- 
lican leaders  of  remedies  proposed  by  the 
Democratic  party  make  it  opportune  to  draw 
a  distinction  between  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  Democracy  and  the  principles  of  those 
who  view  subjects  of  government  from  a 
different  standpoint. — fV.  J.  Bryan. 

You  will  also  find  that  by  stopping  every 
now  and  then  while  in  the  house,  giving  sev- 
eral minutes  to  deep  breathing,  being  sure  that 
the  air  is  quite  pure,  that  you  will  be  very 
much  refreshed  and  more  ready  to  resume 
your  work,  for  your  mind  will  be  clearer. — 
Physical  Culture  Book  bv  Miss  Emma  E, 
Walker  published  1)y  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

"Mrs.  March  described  to  March  a  little 
scene  between  Dryfoos  and  Mela,  when  he 
came  home  from  Wall  street,  and  the  girl  met 
him  at  the  door  with  a  kind  of  country  sii^jple- 
ness,  and  trtok  his  hat  and  stick,  and  brought 
him  into  the  room  where  Mrs.  March  sat, 
looking  tired  and  broken." — "A  Hazard  of 
New  Fortunes!*  W.  D.  Howells. 


The  Magazines. 

THE  GLORY  OF  ICELAND. 
They  say  that  Iceland  has  one  policeman,  no 
jail,  no  intoxicating  liquor,  domestic  or  im- 
ported, and  not  one  illiterate  past  the  age  of 
ten.  A  poor  country;  and  yet  what  country 
is  richer  in  the  riches  that  do  not  have  wmg» 
and  fly  away? — "With  the  Procession,"  in 
Everybody's  Magazine  for  May, 


LINCOLN'S  SELF-CONTROL. 
The  self-control  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
learned  in  the  hard  school  of  his  boyhood  and 
practiced  during  all  the  long  struggle  of  his 
young  manhood  had  been  severe  and  bitter 
training,  but  nothing  else  could  have  prepared 
him  for  the  great  disappointments  and  trials 
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$:2.T5  FOR  $1.50 

\'^  $1.50 


BIRDS  AND  NATURE 

so  BIRDS  AND  NATURE  PICTURES, 


TREE  PLATES 


|.03  |t.O<) 


Id  order  to  Introduce  BIEDS  AKD  HATURE  to  a  large  Dumber  of  new 
subscrJtiers,  we  offer  alxmonihsHUbscrlption  and  the  folJowlag  60  plates 
In  full  colors  aad  £4  Tree  plates,  9x1V,  for  only  ILM.  Order  for  Bird  aBd 
Arbor  Day.    S  cent*  each  fcr  13  or  snore  pictures  of  Mrdfi,  etc. 


No.  1^  HetJ-ht-Hik-d  v\ij..tl}.ecker 

Iff  Hed-wlDfrd  Ulnckblrd 
ID  l.^rdln^r,  at  H«d  iHrd 
11  Blasblrd 

tS  Bmwn  Tlinulitr 

ifl  BoboLlnb: 

t*  Aiii«rlc«n  CfoiW' 

17  Pllcbvr 

3L  HQ'*«^b.rvA9'(«d  QrD«beAk 

tb  Blmck-Tftuped  ClilckHdec- 

AP  WdDd  1  bru»b 

bO  CM  bird 

M  Baktmorv  Orlols 


1^0.  tl  8uiainflT  Y«11ov  Bli^ 
89  H«rmlC  TbnuLh 

10&  Wild  Turkey 

III  £nffliKh  ScHrrow 

IV  Kdt  SpmTDw 
IM  Bob^wblta 

l&T  Double  ¥»llow-lie«ilfid  FkirvG 
]7|  (Jrm;  lUbblt 
174  Apple  bioiw4rtt}| 

itl  lir»jf  aniilrreli 

tit  HuiufDlit^blrdt 

K^  WhtpixjrwUI 

X34  Northern  Jjar« 

sifl  Lomtu^n  Oronndhog 

U&  NubvuJ*  Wu-bler 


Wl  Cblpmnnk 

3«  Lilf  of  tilt  VKllty 

M*0  .4  Mountain  River 

a&T  Aui«ric*n  K«<Ut«rt 

383  Fruit:  AppLa 

iXk  BdIT&Id 

ViT  (lui4en-cr<i*rned  Kinglet 

47<t  [)<imfl-ilo  CM 

M7  Bl^pb;  Bui 

«]&  ITruJC:  Pe&n 


OU  Strnw1nni«a 
«A»  GeiD  llln«A£B 


Birds  and  Nattire,  The  only  publtcaiiOQ  eiclnslTCly  tUust rated  by  color-photograpliy.  Each 
ntimber  contalDH  thirtj-iwo  paRea  of  popular  tell  aad  eight  large  plates  lo  colors  true  to  nature  of 
birds,  anlmai".  flowers,  plants,  truiia,  Intiecis.  minerals,  ^helLs.  flsheN,  reptiles,  etc.  ''I  would  not 
be  without  BIRDS  AND  NATURE  if  li  Cost  I10A0  a  year  ,— P,  W.  Baker,  Ogden,  Utah. 

34  Photo  Bnsravingt  ol  Typical  Forest  Tree*.  PHnted  on  fine  card  b-^ard  OxlS  incbes.  Each  plate 
»boKfl  the  tree,  section  of  the  trunk  and  spray  of  leaves,  and  at  tbe  bottom  of  each  plate  Is  givm  a 
dettcrlption  of  the  tree.    The^e  plates  ^re  beautifully  printed  and  abiioluiely  perfect  in  detuL 

A.  W.  MUMFORD  6  COMPANY.  Publislicw, 

378  W4I1UI1  Atcsik,  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


USE    THE 


Big  Four 


WHEN  GOING 

EAST  OR  SOUTH 

ROUTES  VIA  EITHER 

Cleveland  and  Buffalo,  or  Cincinnati, 
iVashins^ton,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia 
ind  New  York. 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION. 

a.  J.  RHEIN,  G.  W.  KINDER, 

G.  P.  &  T.  A.,  Passenger  Agent, 

Cincinnati,  O.  Bloomington,  111. 


N.  E.  K. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

JULY  9-13,  '06 
"The  Only  Way" 

CHICAGO 


&  ALTON 


Will  have  the  very  best  Limited  train  ser- 
vice. Chair  Cars,  Tourist  and  Standard 
Sleepers 

"THAT'S  ALL" 


For  the  low  rates  made  for  this  occasion  and 
further  information,  apply  to 


GEO.  ].  CHARLTON. 
Gcteral  PtsMnger  Agett  Chicago. 
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A  GREAT  EDUCATIONAL  STORY 

By    dan.    V.    •TEPHENB 


PHELPS  AND  HIS  TEACHERS,  is  apedaROgical 
story  in  nine  parts.  The  first  part  tells  of  tEe  mis- 
takes Phelps'  teacher  made.unconsciouslj,  yet  seri- 
ous to  the  growth  of  the  boy.  Just  such  mistakes  as 
are  of  len  made  by  teachers  without  being  conscious 
of  them.  The  second  part  g^ves  a  sketch  of  his 
career  with  Mane  Anderson,  the  teacher  who  un- 
derstood him,  and  under  whose  instruction  he 
made  great  progress.  The  third  teacher  was  a 
mixture  of  guod  and  bad.  and  all  the  little  shades 
of  cause  and  effect  are  brougat  out  so  the  reader  is 
wonderfully  impressed  with  the  lef^sons  taught. 
The  fourth,  fifth,  i»ixth,  seventh  and  eighth  are  all 
stirring  chapters  on  Phelps*  career  through  the 
grades.  Hundreds  of  valuable  lessons  are  taught 
in  the  touching  account  of  this  boys  experience 
with  his  teachers.  The  most  surprising  features  of 
this  little  story  are  the  tremendous  effects  caused 
by  common  mistakes  made  by  Phelps*  teachers, 
mistakes  the  teachers  themselves  were  not  con- 
scious of  making. 

The  aim  of  the  book  is  to  teach  without  preten- 
tion, f>elf-examination,  the  placing  of  one's  self  in 
the  other  fellows  place  so  as  to  better  understand 
hl^view  i>oint. 

The  book  has  had  a  great  sale.  No  educational 
story  ever  printed  has  had  such  a  reception  from 
teachers.  Seventy-five  thousand  is  the  record  up 
to  date. 

Substantially  bound  in  good  cloth,-  printed  on 
good  book  paper,  postpaid  to  any  address  50c, 
paper  cover  35c 


HAMMONO&  STEPHENS  CO. 

FREMONT.     NEBRASKA. 
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Ltll  I  3  thlTtMn weeks, thsPAth- 
Wfcll  ■  W  iiad^r,  the  old  r«Ua- 
^^^^^^^  ble  n»tloii»l  news  le- 
Tiew  •  This  peper  irtves  voa  every  week 
mm  the  linpoTtont  news  of  the  world,  stated  clearly  and 
without  bias.  It  is  the  only  news  review  that  Is  troly 
ooBprehensive,  and  at  tbe  same  time  it  is  not  padded 
erbnlkr.  It  fires  you  the  wheat  wilhoattke  chaff. 
It  is  a  time  saver  for  all  busy  people.  In  porpoee  it  is 
hiffli4oaed,  healthy  and  inspirinf ;  it  is  a  protest aoainat 
sensational  ioomaliam.  It  takes  the  jdace  of  periodicals 
costinf  $1.60  and  |S.OO.  Try  it  and  you  woold  not  be 
without  it  ftirmany  times  its  cost— SLOO  per  year. 
Addre«>^PATHFINDSB,  W»slilnstoii«  D.  C. 


A  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY. 

In  answer  to  Inquliieg  regrardingr  the  fruit  business,  I  would 
■ay.  1  made  Hn.  last  wetk,  sold  directions  t  181  families; 
people  par  f  !•  tor  directions  quickly.  I  have  berries,  fprapes 
and  peaches  a  year  old.  f  re«h  as  when  picked,  i  do  not  heat  or 
seal  the  fruit.  Just  put  it  up  cold,  keeps  perfectly  fresh  and 
costs  almost  nothinfc>  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  irlve  my  experience 
as  anyone  who  will  try,  should  make  one  or  two  hundred  dollars 
in  a  few  days  rigrht  around  home.  I  will  mail  a  bottle  of  fruit 
and  complete  directions  o  you,  for  21  two  cent  stamps,  which 
Is  only  the  cost  of  bottle,  fruit,  mailing  case,  pontage,  etc. 
Address  Francis  Casey,  No  201  W.  Ill  St..  Block— New  York,  N. 
T.  With  a  bottle  of  fruit  for  people  to  see  and  tasle,  you 
should  sell  hundreds  of  directions. 


of  the  crowning  years  of  his  hfe.  He  had 
learned  to  endure  patiently,  to  reason  calmly, 
never  to  be  unduly  sure  of  his  own  opinion, 
but,  having  taking  counsel  of  the  best  advice  at 
his  command,  to  continue  in  the  path  that  he 
felt  to  be  right,  regardless  of  criticism  or  un- 
just abuse.  He  had  daily  and  hourly  to  do  all 
this.  He  was  strong  and  courageous,  with  a 
steadfast  belief  that  the  right  would  triumph 
in  the  end:  but  his  nature  was  at  the  same 
time  sensitive  and  tender,  and  the  sorrows  and 


pain  of  others  hurt  him  more  than  did  his 
own. — From  Helen  Nicolay's  "The  Boys'  Life 
of  Lincoln"  in  May  St.  Nicholas. 


WHERE  THE  FIRST  ADMIRAL  WILL 
REST. 

In  The  Delineator  for  May,  Hester  Dorsey 
Richardson  gives  a  sketch  of  the  picturesque 
old  town  of  Annapolis,  where  the  body  of  John 
Paul  Jones  was  brought,  after  its  removal  from 
Paris. 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  select  a  place"  she 
says  "more  hallowed  by  the  traditions  of  those 
stirring  days  in  which  John  Paul  Jones  lived 
his  active  useful  life,  than  this  old  capital  of 
Maryland.  When  one  visits  the  great  ram- 
bling Paca  mansion,  one  is  flooded  with  sudi 
memories,  for  it  was  here  that  Winston 
Churchill  laid  the  scenes  of  Richard  Cancel. 
and  the  old  place  has  since  been  rechristened 
"Carvel  Hall."  Another  famous  house  is  the 
"Carrollton,"  the  home  of  Charles  Cajxoll, 
"the  Signer."  It  is  no  longer  the  spot  whert 
youth  and  beauty  congregate.  The  membera 
of  a  religious  order  now  lead  their  lives  of  re- 
nunciation within  its  sombre  walls.  The  Scott 
mansion,  once  the  home  of  Francis  Scott  Key, 
and  the  Stewart  house  are  other  of  the  inter- 
esting relics  in  whose  midst  the  body  of  the 
first  Ameican  Admiral  is  to  lie,  but  one  is 
impressed  by  the  feeling  that  if  the  brave 
commander  could  have  selected  his  own  laft 
resting  place,  he  would  have  chosen  just  such 
a  spot  as  this  picturesque  old  capital  of  Mary- 
land." 


THE  FIRST  TEN  YEARS, 

To  develop  indoors,  under  glass,  a  race  of 
men  and  women  of  the  type  that  I  believe  is 
coming  out  of  all  this  marvelous  mingling  of  r 

races  in  the  United  States  is  immeasurably  ah-  — 
surd.  There  must  be  sunlight,  but  even  more  -r^ 
is  needed  fresh,  pure  air.  The  injury  wrought  — ^> 
to-day  to  the  race  by  keeping  too  young  chil-  — — 
dren  indoors  at  school  is  beyond  the  power  of  "^^  i 
anyone  to  estimate.  The  air  they  breathe  even.^^-:*! 
under  the  best  sanitary  regulations  is  far  tooe^^i^ 
impure  for  their  lungs.  Often  it  is  oositiveU*^^^-  v 
poisonous — a  slow  poison  which  never  makes^-  -=s 
itself  fully  manifest  until  ihe  child  is  a  wreck  t-  Jr. 
Keep  the  child  outdoors  and  iaiway  from  booka^  :^s 
and  study.  Much  you  can  teach  him,  much*"  — h 
he  will  teach  himself  all  gently,  without  know  — -^- 
ing  it,  of  nature  and  nature's  God,  just  as  th»  -^ne 
child  is  taught  to  walk  or  run  or  play;  bu-«^^tit 
education  in  the  academic  sense  shun  as  yow-^cDii 
would  the  plague.  And  the  atmosphere  rnusezz^  st 
be  pure  around  it  in  the  other  sen^e.    It  muF===r-<t 

be    free    from    every    kind    of    indelicacy    ^^ >^ 

coarseness.     The  most  dangerous  man  in  tli^^v^ 
community  is  the  one  who  would  pollute  th^^f 
stream   of   a   child's   life.     Whoever    was   n 
sponsible    for   the    saying  that    "boys    will   t^-? 
boys"  and  a   young  man  "must  sow  his  wil.  </ 
oats"   was   perhaps  guilty  of  a  crime. — Frown 
Luther  Burbank's  "The  Training  of  the  Hi/- 
nian  Plant"  in  May  Century. 
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You  are  thinking  of  attending  the  Teachers  Convention 

to  be  held  at  San  Francisco  during  July.    Do 

not  decide  on  the  road  you  will  travel 

until  you  have  investigated  the 

Missouri  Pacific" 

^^The  Scenic  Route  of  the  West'' 


giving  you  stop-overs 
at  Colorado  Springs,  Denver,  Lead- 
ville,  Glenwood  Springs,  Salt  Lake  City 
and  other  points  of  interest  to  the  student  of  nature 


Exceptionally  low  rates  will  be  offered 
the  teachers  and  their  friends,  and 
through  trains  will  run  via  the  above 
popular  route  from  the  principal  cities 
of  the  union.  Watch  this  space  for 
further  information  and  rates,  or  address 


Mr.  Ellis  Farnswoftli,  D.  P.  A.,  Mo.  Pac.  Ry.. 


i86  Clark  Street, 


CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 
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XH£r  Vr     m«strato4  MaiailM 

FOUR.  TRACK 

N£rAVS    TraT«laii4S4iicatloB 
A    YEAR.     UV      A     COPY 


to   S«bt€rib«rt 


at  lf«wt«tUuida 


iN     YOUR     TRAVBLS 

Sbb  AMERtOA  Hrmt 

The  entertaining  features  of  travel  are  no  more  ob- 
vious than  are  its  qualities  of  instruction.  No 
class  or  educated  men  and  women  show  their  ap- 
preciation of  this  fact  more  practically  than  do  the 
teachers  of  America.  Travel  to  them  means  not 
only  recreation  for  better  health,  but  better  profes- 
sional equipment  by  cultural  experience.  You'd 
do  well  to  extend  your  vacation  oy  subacribing  to 

THE  FOUR-TRACK  NEWS 

which  is  instructive  as  well  as  entertaining  from 
cowr  to  cover.  In  every  issue,  more  than  twenty 
articles,  all  bright  and  brief;  more  than  lOo  illus- 
trations, worth  numy  times  the  subscription— for  a 
dollar  about  1,500  beautiful  pictures.  The  text  is 
good  terse  English,  with  never  a  word  to  offend 
— the  best  sort  of  " Supidementary  Reading"  in 
History  and  Geography,  if  your  programme  says: 

Study  AMOUOA  Hrmt 

IN     YOUR    SCHOOLS 
Por  Sampl«  Copy  addr«w  th«  Publlthor 

GEORGE  H.  DANIELS 

S7  East  42d  Street,  New  TorK  Citr 


THE  riACniLLAN 
PBDAQOQICAL    LIBRARY 

10  Volumes  4700  Pages 

and  one  year's  subscription  to 

AMERICAN    EDUCATION 

a  magazine  of  quality  for  teachers  of  all  grades, 
principals  and  superintendents. 

$1.00  Cash    $1.00  Per  Month 

for  eleven  months. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  Free. 


MONTHS'  TRIAL 
SUBSCRIPTION 


25c 


AHERICAN     EDUCATION 

81   Chapel  St.       Albany,  N.  Y. 


THE  ROTARY. 

Will  furnish  you  just  the  selections  you  need 
each  month  for  your  reading  classes.  Here 
are  some  of  the  selections  in  the  October 
issue:  Birds,  Burroughs;  Isles  of  Greece. 
Byron;  The  American  Flag,  Drake;  Gluck's 
Visitors,  Hawthorne,  Today,  Carlisle;  Lead, 
Kindly  Lijrht,  Newman;  Maize,  the  Nation's 
Emblem,  Thaxter;  Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk; 
The  Kitten  and  the  Falling  Leaves,  Words- 
worth; October's  Party;  How  the  Leaves 
Came  Down;  and  a  dozen  others,  all  care- 
fully graded.  Subscription  price,  50  cents 
a  year.    Single  copies,  5  cents.    Address, 

THE  ROTARY,  Lisbon,  N.  D. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  PANAMA. 

Lindsay  Denison,  who,  unhampered  by  any 
necessity  of  catching  the  next  tioat  back,  re- 
cently made  a  detailed  investigation  of  the 
work  being  done  on  the  Panama  Canal,  does 
not  share  the  gloomy  views  of  certain  of  the 
administration's  long-distance  critics.  In  an 
extremely  sane  article  in  the  current  Every- 
body's entitled  "Making  Good  at  Panama,'*  he 
says: 

"On  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  the  business  of 
the  American  people  is  being  well  done.  It 
is  not  pcfect.  There  is  too  much  petty  gnit 
— as  on  the  railroad;  but  it  is  of  no  more  im- 
portance than  mosquito  bites  on  an  elephant 
But  one  has  only  to  use  his  eyes  to  see  thai 
we  have  gone  into  one  of  the  pest-holes  of  the 
world  and  have  made  it  fairly  habitable;  thai 
we  have  tackled  a  job  in  which  anpthcr  great 
nation  failed  conspicuously  and  are  so  con- 
ducting it  as  to  keep  clear  of  shame;  that  in 
spite  of  tremendous  difficulties  on  the  spot  and 
malicious  and  mercenary  hindrances  here  at 
home  we  are  doing  sane,  effective,  honest  work; 
that  we  are  going  to  build  the  canal  and  build 
it  well ! 

"There  are  too  many  men  on  the  Isthmuft 
who  ought  not  to  be  there.  But  in  John  F. 
Stevens  and  in  the  men  who  surround  him 
there  bums  the  spirit  embodied  in  the  word» 
which  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  said  to  have  ot- 
tered recently  to  an  engineer  about  to  depart 
for  Panama : 

"'Remember  this:  that  whatever  the  Amer- 
ican people  may  think  'of  you  and  me,  the  la5t 
thing  they  will  ever  forget  about  either  of  us 
will  be  that  we  had  to  do  with  the  making  of 
the  Panama  Canal !'  " 


SCHOOL   RECORDS   SHOULD    REVEAL 
SOCIAL  NEEDS. 

In  delaying  the  adoption  of  adequate  records 
and  accounts,  educators,  whether  in  New  York 
or  in  other  cities,  must  have  overlooked  the 
important  fact  that  a  system  which  fails  to 
disclose  weakness,  inefficiency,  and  unsatisfied 
needs  must  also  conceal  strengfth,  efficienc>, 
and  progress ;  to  oppose  revision  is,  therefore, 
to  deny  a  school  system  the  privilege  of  prov- 
ine  its  true  worth  and  of  securing  the  Jrencrous 
financial  and  moral  support  to  which  it  is  enti- 
tled. A  searchlight  directed  upon  every  city 
from  its  educational  headquarters,  and  from 
educational  bureaus  of  state  and  nation,  will 
reveal  social  needs  that  otherwise  escape  notice; 
will,  by  prompt  notice  of  children,  families, 
and  districts  needing  attention,  materially 
strengthen  every  private  and  public  child-sav- 
ing agency  and  render  the  schools  themselves 
more  efficient  in  preventing  ignorance,  truancy, 
crime,  and  independence.  One  negligent  New 
York  truant  officer,  or  one  Philadelphia  teacher 
who  fails  to  tell  of  truancy  because  "the 
truant  makes  trouble,"  can  manufacture  work 
for  a  score  of  child-saving  agencies;  indiffer- 
ence to  children  illegally  employed  will  fur- 
nish relief  societies  with  clients  for  generations 
to  come.  If  the  highest  purpose  of  the  public 
school  is  to  teach  citizenship  rather  than  schol- 
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EDUCATORS 


M^UH      LiMt. 

DENVTR       AND 
GliANDC 
I.I3.0A  D 


going  to 

SAN 
FRANCISCO 

To  attend  meeting 
of  the 

N.E.A. 

JULY  9-13,  1006 

Should  travel  in  one 
or  both  directions 
by  the 

DENVER  & 
RIOGRANDE 
RAILROADS 

Scenic  Line  of  the  World 


The  entire  journey,  DENVER  to  SALT  LAKE  CITY  &  OGDEN,  is  through  the 

ROCKY   MOUNTAINS 

Colorado  Springs,  Pikes  Peak,  the  Royal  Gorge,  Grand  Canon  of  the 
Arkansas,  Tennessee  Pass,  Eagle  River  Canon,  Canon  of  the  Grand, 
Glenwood  Springs,  Castle  Gate  and  Salt  Lake  City  are  all  located 
on  the  main  line  and  can  be  seen  from  the  car  windows,  and  without 
extra  expense  for  side  trips.  Stopovers  anywhere  on  the  Rio  Grande 
within  transit  and  final  limit. 

OPEN-TOP  OBSERVATION  CARS,  S  EATS  FREE,  THROUBH  THE  CANONS  DURING  THE  SUMMER  MONTHS 

Write  for  Special  N.  E.  A.  Circular  and  illustrated 
descriptive  pamphlets  to 


R.  C.  NICHOU  General  Agent, 

No.  242  So.  Clark  St.» 

Chicago,  III. 


S.  K.  HOOPER,  GenM  Pass*rAgt.» 
Denver,  Colo. 
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GREATER  SIMPLICITY  IS  THE  NEED 
IN  EDUCATION  AND  IN  LIFE. 

Miss  Harriet  A.  Marsh,  the  author  of  "The 
Point  of  View  of  Modern  Education,"  in  an 
interview  printed  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press  of 
January  29,  gives  some  excellent  reasons  for 
a  careful  study  of  child  life  and  of  social  con- 
ditions.   She  says 

"I  can  never  remember  the  time  when  the 
child  in  all  his  aspects  did  not  seem  of  su- 
premest  interest  to  me.  To  watch  the  work- 
ings of  his  young  mind,  the  effect  of  home 
and  school  influences  upon  him,  to  study  his 
gradual  evolution — ^what  else  so  absorbing,  so 
teeming  with  suggestions  and  possibilities? 

"This  is  the  thought  back  of  my  book  "The 
Point  of  View  of  Modern  Education.*  We 
all  know  that  the  body  progresses  in  regular 
stages;  that  by  certain  treatment  this  devel- 
opment may  be  encouraged  normally  or  even 
accelerated.  The  same  principle  holds  true  in 
mental  or  spiritual  development 

"The  child  must  develop  slowly.  I  have 
tried  to  apply  this  principle  to  certain  phases 
of  the  child's  physical,  spiritual  and  mental 
development.  The  child  is  one;  you  can't 
educate  a  part  of  him  and  ignore  the  other 
parts;  for  if  you  give  him  physical  develop- 
ment you  touch  his  moral  and  spiritual  side 
as  well.  Nor  in  the  process  of  his  evolution 
can  you  throw  one  part  of  him  away  and  sub- 
stitute another.  His  development  must  be 
gradual,  like  the  dissolving  views  in  the  thea- 
ter. There  are  no  abrupt  changes.  He  isn't 
divided  into  definite  parts  like  blocks  nor 
bounded  off  like  the  states  on  a  map.  My 
plea  is  for  greater  simplicity.  But  just  here 
is  the  great  problem.  Educators  are  doing  the 
best  they  can  in  this  direction. 

"Before  we  can  simplify  the  school  courses 
economic  and  industrial  conditions  must  hz 
simplified,  or  else,  how  shall  we  fit  the  child 
to  meet  the  complex  requirements  of  modern 
life?  If  I  were  to  follow  the  cry  for  'less 
cramming'  in  my  own  school  and  simplify 
things  as  I  feel  they  should  be — how  would 
my  pupils  meet  the  demands  of  the  high 
school?  And  if  the  high  school  were  to  do  so 
wouldn't  the  university  have  him  by  the 
throat?  The  great  question  in  my  mind  is: 
Shall  this  greater  simplicity  be^in  in  the 
school  or  outside,  or  shall  it  begin  at  both 
ends  and  meet  half  way?  But  that  it  is 
bound  to  come  I  feel  there  is  no  doubt." 

Orders  for  The  Point  of  View  of  3Iodern  Edu- 
cation, should  be  sent  to  the 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL  PUBLISHING  CO. 
BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 


Speak  Quick 

if  j9m  wmnt  tm  save 
925  to  940  •!!  a  naw 

$100.00 

Standard 

Typewriter 

Q  We  haTe,  rig^  now,  m  limked  number  of  Hm 
Centufy  Typewriten,  jiut  a  little  tkopfwoni,  odMnria 
new,  latest  model,  at— $60  to  $75. 

Q  We  are  the  manufacturen;  take  our  woid  rfwr 
are  rare  bargains;  will  wear  at  long  and  do  m  food 
work  at  madiines  fresh  from  the  factory — a  claOT 
gain  of  $25  to  $40  for  you. 

q  We  also  have  a  number  of  re^huUt  New  G^ 
turys  at  $35  to  $60— entirely  oferbauled— all  won 
parts  replaced — look  like  new.  Some  not  tke  klol 
models,  but  every  one  extra  good  value  and  evai 
those  at  $35  vasdy  better  for  priMtical  we  tfaaa  aiy 
of  the  "cheap**  machinea. 

q  WeshaU  exhibit  these  mwhiiwsiaa  anberef  ik 
lafgor  dties.    Don*t  faO  to  aee  thwii    iwi  wfll  iril 
you  whmre  and  how* 
^  Write  at  onem  to 

American  Writing  Hadiine  Ci. 

843  Broa«  wajr*  Naw  TarKt  U«  S.  A. 


arshtp,  to  develop  moral,  industrial,  and  civK 
efficiency,  what  better  first  step  than  for  teacher 
and  director  to  practice  what  they  teach,  and 
discharge  their  duty  as  trustees  by  rendering 
account  of  their  stewardship  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  possible  and  necessary  the  hearty,  be- 
cause intelligent,  co-operation  of  their  commu- 
nity in  support  of  every  demonstrably  sound, 
efficient  school  policy? — From  "The  Demand 
for  Better  School  Reports,"  by  William  H.  Al- 
len, in  the  American  Monihly  Rei'icw  of  Re- 
vie^vs  for  May. 


New  Books. 


We  will  give  the  name,  publisber,  and  price  ot 
every  book  that  we  receive.  We  will  give  Doticeof 
eviewofsucli  asspace  will  T>ermtt. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 

A  Short  History  of  England's  and  America's 
Literature,  by  Eva  March  Tappan,  Ph.D.  420 
pages.     Price  $1.20,  net,  postpaid. 


HENRY  HOLT  &  CO.,  New  York. 

Die  Steinklopfer,  von  Ferdinand  von  Saar. 
edited  with  introductory,  notes  and  vocabular>' 
by  Charles  Hart  Handschin,  Ph.D.,  professor 
of  German  Language  and  Literature  in  Miami 
University,  and  Edwin  Carl  Roedder.  Ph.D.. 
Assistant  Professor  University  of  Wisconsin. 
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EDUCATIONAL   SURVEY. 


The  present  charter  of 
Incorponitloii  the  National  Educa- 
of  the  N.  E.  A.  tion  Association  ex- 
pired last  February. 
This  charter  was  granted  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  A  bill  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  April  2, 
1906,  to  incorporate  this  association  by 
special  act  of  congress,  as  the  National 
Education  Association  of  the  United 
States.  Miss  Margaret  Haley,  of  Chi- 
cago, appeared  before  the  Committee  of 
the  House,  and  opposed  the  enactment 
of  this  bill  into  a  law,  on  the  ground 
that  the  permanent  fund  of  $150,000 
belonging  to  the  association  was  the 
money  of  the  teachers  of  the  country, 
and  the  proposed  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion prevent  them  from  controlling  it. 

The  following  analysis  shows,  in 
brief,  what  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
are  on  this  matter : 

This  permanent  fund  is  in  charge  of 
a  Board  of  Trustees,  elected  for  four 
years  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  The 
president  of  the  Association  is  a  mem- 
ber of  this  board  ex-oificiOy  during  his 
term  of  office. 

The  Board  of  Directors  consists  of 
the  officers  of  the  Association — who  are 
ex-ofUcio  members  during  their  term  of 
office ;  a  member  from  each  state  elected 
by  the  active  members  of  the  state;  all 
former  and  subsequent  i)resiilents  of  the 


Association;  all  life-directors;  and  the 
National  Commissioner  of  Education 
during  his  term  of  office. 

The  trustees  must  invest,  when  prac- 
ticable, all  surplus  money  less  $500 — 
after  paying  expenses  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  previous  year  and  all  fixed 
charges  and  appropriations — ^as  an  ad- 
dition to  the  permanent  fund. 

The  income  shall  be  used  only  for 
meeting  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  or- 
ganization and  publishing  the  proceed- 
ings, unless  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
order  other  appropriations. 

No  part  of  the  permanent  fund  or  its 
accretions  shall  be  expended,  except  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  active  members 
present  at  any  annual  meeting — and  then 
only  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  which  recommenda- 
tion must  be  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Directors,  after  printed  notice  has  been 
sent  to  all  the  active  members  of  the 
association. 

An  important  and  growing  purpose 
of  the  N.E.A.  is  and  will  continue  to  be 
the  investigation  of  educational  prob- 
lems and  the  publication  of  reports  up- 
on the  same.  These  will  grow  in  im- 
portance as  the  educational  forces  grow 
in  ability  to  determine  more  definitely 
what  is  the  real  purpose  of  national  ed- 
ucation. Our  weakness  at  present  is 
that  we  have  no  well  defined  and  gener- 
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ally  accepted  purpose  of  education  in 
this  country  and  time.  The  opinion 
that  prevails  most  widely  at  present  is 
that  the  chief  purpose  of  education  is  to 
prepare  the  young  to  make  money. 
This  is  voiced  in  society,  and  strongly 
echoed  from  elementary  and  high 
schools,  and  from  colleges.  "The 
schools  must  give  what  the  public  de- 
mands." 

The  new  charter  guards  the  funds  of 
the  Association  with  great  care,  throw- 
ing safe-guards  around  them  which 
only  general  corruption  and  dishonesty 
could  remove.  Any  member  can  get 
any  matter  before  the  trustees  or  Board 
of  Directors,  which  he  deems  important 
for  the  advancement  of  the  cause. 
These  boards  are  composed  of  repre- 
sentative educational  people,  and  such 
people  are  conserv^ative.  It  is  probable 
that  educational  schemes  of  the  type  of 
simplified  spelling  in  the  schools  will 
not  be  encouraged  by  them  luitil  they 
come  to  be  live  questions  in  the  social 
order.  It  is  probable  that  a  large  part 
of  the  active  members  who  so  numer- 
ously petitioned  for  a  large  appropria- 
tion to  promote  this  movement,  are  now 
glad  that  their  request  was  not  granted. 

Education  is  of  slow  growth — real 
education.  There  is  a  superficial  culti- 
vation popular  today  which  must  have 
time  to  show  its  shallowness.  Educa- 
tion must  result  in  thinking  straight 
and  in  loving  and  doing  what  is  just 
and  right,  before  it  will  be  really  worth 
while. 


We  gray-beards  re- 
meml^er  the  time  when 
the  only  conscious 
purpose  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  was  to  teach  the  scholars  to 


Wanted 
a  Purpose 


read,  write,  cipher,  and  spell.  The 
teacher  was  estimated  by  his  success  in 
getting  results  in  these  four  lines. 

Conditions  have  changed  in  the  last 
fifty  years.  It  is  now  necessary  that  a 
successful  man  enter 'active  life  with  a 
training  which  few  formerly  had  at 
life's  close.  The  .school  is  a  factor  in 
this  training.  It  is  fast  becoming  the 
greatest  factor.  It  was  formerly  the 
smallest.  What  shall  the  school  under- 
take to  do?  In  what  shall  the  training 
it  gives  consist? 

It  is  evident  that  it  must  place  the 
major  emphasis  on  knowledge,  because 
of  the  new  conditions  which  demand  an 
intellectual  training  which  no  other  in- 
stitution nor  all  of  them  together  can 
give.  Education  in  conduct  it  shares 
with  the  home,  the  church,  and  the 
other  phases  of  social  life. 

Matthew  Arnold  declares  that  con- 
duct is  four-fifths  of  life.  It  is  not  four- 
fifths  of  the  school,  but  is  it  not  one- 
half  of  it  ?  It  is  evident  that  knowledge 
(subjective  life)  and  conduct  (objec- 
tive life)  should  nowhere  be  separated 
in  our  educational  processes. 

Perhaps  this  last  sentence  suggests 
the  point  of  departure  in  our  search  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  the  school;     to 
give  subjective  and  objective  life,  and      • 
give  it  more  abundantly. 

There  is  a  half-truth  in  the  statement 
which  has  been  reiterated  so  often  of 
late;  "School  is  not  a  preparation  for 
life;  it  is  life  itself."  It  is  life  itself  for 
no  one  but  the  schoolmaster,  and  cer- 
tainly should  not  be  all  of  life  to  him. 
The  school  is  maintained  mainly,  if  not 
supremely,  as  a  preparation  for  life.  This 
purp<^se  should  be  kept  clear.  The  mat- 
ter not  so  clear  is  the  method  of  making 
this  preparation.     The  method  should 
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take  its  cue  from  life,  but  so  long  as 
children  are  educated  in  schools  the 
method  will  be  a  school-method,  and 
not  the  method  of  life.  The  prepa- 
ration one  makes  for  doing  is  dis- 
tinctly different  from  his  experience 
in  the  doing.  It  seems,  therefore, 
that  if  the  general  purpose  of  the 
school  is  preparation  for  subjective 
and  objective  living,  the  specific  pur- 
pose is  to  make  this  preparation  in  the 
most  economic  and  efficient  way.  Some 
are  yet  blazing  the  way  for  a  prelimi- 
nary survey  of  this  route,  while  very 
many  are  following  the  illusion  that  the 
route  not  only  has  been  surveyed,  but 
that  a  high-way  already  connects  the 
point  of  departure  with  the  goal.  It  is 
this  confusion  of  view  that  causes  the 
conviction  that  the  schools  ha^^e  no  con- 
scious purpose.  .They  are  seeking  to 
realize  knowledge  and  conduct,  but  are 
wandering  in  the  wilderness  in  their 
pursuit  of  them.  The  chief  barrier  to 
progress  is  our  unconsciousness  of  our 
condition.  We  are  in  the  Darwinian 
maze  of  the  "survival  of  the  fittest"  and 
''natural  selection''  in  the  evolution  of 
the  school,  not  having  yet  reached  the 
Burbank  stage  in  its  growth.  Our  ig- 
norance is  causing  great  waste  of  time 
and  energy,  of  which  blind  nature  is  so 
prodigal.  It  is  human  nature,  rather 
than  blind  natTire,  that  is  eventually  to 
reveal  the  way  in  the  further  evolution 
of  man,  as  it  is  now  doing  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  plant  life.  We  know  all  this 
very  well  and  **that  is  something." 
What  we  need  is  more  Burbanks  in  the 
gardens  of  childhood. 


By  the  "Library  Meth- 
Llbrary  Methods     j;.,  .  ,  ^f 

,    „.  od    is  meant  the  prac- 

In  Elementary  ^  .  ^ 

ScheoU.  ^'^^    *^^    prevails 

among  ambitious,  "up- 
to-date"  teachers  of  sending  children 
to  other  books  by  other  authors'  to  cor- 
roborate or  extend  their  knowledge  be- 
yond the  text-book  used  in  the  class. 
This  practice  is  general  in  high  schools, 
and  less  general  in  the  two  highest 
grammar  grades.  One  wonders 
whether  a  conviction  deliberately 
formed  is  the  ground  of  such  practice 
in  most  cases. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  children,  be- 
fore leaving  the  high  school,  should 
have  some  practice  in  using  "reference 
books,"  "source  books,"  and  the  like. 
The  question  is  whether  the  law  of 
**Iearning  to  do  by  doing"  is  to  be  en- 
forced in  this  matter  from  the  time  the 
pupil  can  read  intelligently,  or  shall  he 
first  acquire  a  basis  of  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  Reference  books — libra- 
ries— are  of  value  for  collateral  infor- 
mation  and  for  gathering  evidence  up- 
on matters  yet  in  dispute.  They  sup- 
pose that  the  pupil  has  mastery  of  the 
knowledge  contained  in  a  good  text- 
book to  such  a  degree  that  he  feels  the 
need  of  this  additional  research.  The 
first  reference  library  in  the  study  of 
any  subject  is  the  text-book.  The  sub- 
ject matter  itself  is,  or  should  be,  the 
source  of  the  pupil's  knowledge.  He 
has  the  roots  or  at  least  some  of  the 
elements  of  the  subject  already  acquired 
if  he  is  ready  to  begin  the  study.  He 
should  start  from  these  as  a  basis,  and 
use  his  text  book  and  teacher  for  guides 
in  gaining  and  ordering  additional 
knowledge.  When  he  has  acquired 
what  this  reference  library  can  help  him 
to,   the   "library   method"   will   be   in 
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,  order.  At  least  this  is  the  way  it  looks 
to. one  who  has  spent  some  fruitless 
years  in  attempting  to  use  reference 
books  too  early.  Science  and  history 
are  most  frequently  taught  by  this 
method.  The  reader  may  find  it  worth 
while  to  surv^ey  this  method  in  a  critical 
state  of  mind  if  he  has  not  done  so  al- 
ready. 

History,  natural  science,  arithmetic, 
and  English  are  each  a  special  and 
unique  group  of  ideas  ordered  in  a  way 
peculiarly  its  own.  We  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  reference  books  in  arithme- 
tic would  be  of  no  value.  The  mastery 
of  the  matter  in  one  text  by  the  aid  of 
the  teacher — when  the  class  is  ready  for 
a  book — \s  the  most  certain  way  of  • 
gaining  well  ordered  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  Is  not.  the  same  true  of  his- 
tory, or  of  a  study  of  plant  life,  when 
the  child  is  ready  to  use  a  book  ?  Until 
that  time  the  teacher  is  the  reference 
library.  It  may  be  that  some  genius 
may  make  a  text-book  in  English  some 
time  in  the  future  which  will  blaze  the 
way  for  a  study  of  this  subject  which 
will  bring  satisfactory  results.  Until 
that  time  the  teacher  must  be  the  text- 
book for  ordering  the  child's  knowl- 
edge, and  a  hand-book  of  exercises  and 
selections  will  be  a  matter  of  conve- 
nience to  the  teacher. 

There  grows  up  in  time  a  history 
sense,  a  mathematical  sense,  and  a  sense 
of  English  and  of  the  processes  in  na- 
ture. This  sense  is  best  cultivated  by 
following  some  specific  order  in  the 
study  of  the  subject,  even  if  that  is  not 
the  best  order.  But,  really,  there  is  no 
best  order  known  to  mankind.  Perhaps 
in  the  fullness  of  time  evolution  will  re- 
veal an  order  which  the  informed  will 
see  to  he  more  rational  than  anv  other. 


But  what  we  all  insist  upon  as  the 
product  of  the  schools  is  knowledge 
well  ordered,  as  well  as  facts.  In  most 
cases  reference  books — the  library 
method — add  something  to  the  store  of 
facts,  perhaps,  but  result  in  confusion 
of  the  sense  of  order  so  necessary  to  the 
mastery  of  the  subject.  Children  come 
through  our  elementary  schools  and  a 
majority  of  our  high  schools  with  little 
or  no  appreciation  of  the  diflference  in 
the  mind-movement- in  the  foundation 
studies  that  are  necessary  to  a  well  or- 
dered intelligence.  It  is  too  often  the 
case  that  the  results  of  the  school  con- 
sist in  patches  of  information  held  by 
the  memory,  rather  than  a  well  ordered 
process  by  which  any  desired  fact  can 
be  brought  into  consciousness  at  will. 

When  one  has  made  such  a  survey 
of  a  study  as  leaves  it  in  the  mind  a 
well-ordered  whole,  he  is  ready  to  use 
the  library  method  of  extending  his 
knowledge  of  that  subject. 


This  is  not  a  question 

Possible?  possible  for  a,  journal- 

ist to  discuss  questions 
arising  in  his  field  with  judicial  fair- 
ness. It  is  easy  enough  for  a  judicial 
mind  to  do  this  and  the  social  order  has 
a  multitude  of  judicial-minded  mem- 
bers. But  in  matters  of  State  and  Edu- 
cation it  seems  that  judicial  minded- 
ness  is  fated  to  fail  in  journalism: 
fail  in  the  sense  of  financial  support. 
Henry  Raymond,  fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago,  was  probably  the  ablest  journalist 
of  his  time,  but  it  was  a  common  re- 
mark in  the  writer's  young  manhood 
that  he  was  too  fair  to  conduct  a  suc- 
cessful organ  of  a  political  party.  Parti- 
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sanship  was  distasteful  to  him  because 
the  other  side  of  the  truth  was  ever  ap- 
pealing to  this  sense  of  right  and  fair- 
ness. Partisanship  demands  of  the 
journalists  that  they  shall  wear  the 
leaden  cloak  and  speak  what  they  do 
not  believe,  or  else  remain  silent  when 
conscience  orders  them  to  speak  the 
truth  as  they  see  it. 

In  education  independent  journalism 
is  a  still  more  hazardous  undertaking. 
If  one  ignores  the  twaddle  of  flattery 
and  is  sparing  of  encomium  in  his  earn- 
estness in  the  advocacy  of  l:)etter  con- 
sidered theory  and  practice  of  teaching, 
it  seems  inevitable  that  he  shall  give 
offense  to  two  classes  of  people — those 
who  do  not  love  to  be  disturbed,  and 
those  who  are  established  in  some  other 
theory  or  practice. 

We  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  a 
teacher  of  science  who  for  years  had 
found  a  certain  educational  journal 
helpful  because  of  its  freedom  in  dis- 
cussing problems.  When  it  began  the 
discussion  of  some  questions  bearing 
upon  methods  of  introducing  young 
children  to  the  study  of  Nature  which 
were  not  in  accord  with  his  university 
training,  he  waxed  wroth  and  finally 
ordered  his  paper  stopped  because  it 
"made  him  angry."  He  was  franker 
than  many  others,  who  took  offense  be- 
cause some  other  pet  notion  of  theirs 
may  have  been  treated  with  scant  cour- 
tesy in  the  course  of  some  other  discus- 
sion. 

With  such  people  a  paper  is  all  right 
so  long  as  it  shows  up  si^ne  other  edu- 
cational fallacy  than  their  own. 

Then  there  is  the  political  side  of 
education.  A  man  may  l)e  a  state  super- 
intendent in  the  midst  of  some  splendid 


work  but  fairly  begun  or  not  yet 
brought  to  its  fruition.  The  politician 
demands  that  he  give  place  to  another 
because  politics  has  established  a  rule 
that  after  one  term  or  two  terms  some 
other  seeker  after  honor  and  place  shall 
succeed  him  without  regard  to  the  su- 
perior value  of  the  present  incumbent 
at  the  present  time.  At  a  later  period  a 
change  would  not  be  so  disastrous  to 
the  work  under  way.  The  educational 
journal  urges  that  the  rule  of  the  poli- 
tician shall  be  suspended  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  children,  and  the  present  in- 
cuml)ent  be  continued  until  he  has 
more  fully  realized  his  purix)ses.  From 
that  time  forth  rival  candidates  and 
their  friends  are  offended  because  of 
the  freedom  with  which  the  journal  has 
defended  the  interests  of  the  children  as 
judicial  fairness  demands.  The  means 
to  "get  even"  go  beyond  those  of  the 
politician  and  beyond  what  is  honora- 
ble and  manly,  oftentimes.  It  matters 
not  that  the  journal  is  right  in  the  mat- 
ter, "It  was  not  for  me." 

Such  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
independent  journalism  in  education  ns 
so  rare  a  thing.  There  are  many 
others. 

Unless  it  is  independent  and  is  suffi- 
ciently informed  to 'be  in  the  fore- front 
of  the  movement  of  educational 
thought  in  this  country,  of  what  value 
to  education  can  it  be  ? 

The  time  will  come  when  education 
must  and  will  regard  it  of  first  import- 
ance that  its  press  shall  be  an  influential 
factor  in  leading  the  educational  prog- 
ress of  the  country.  But  it  must  take 
itself  seriously  before  it  will  ever  attain 
to  this  distinction,  and  it  must  have 
ideas  and  not  be  a  mere  echo. 
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Leaflets  on-  the  Bvolution  of  Rell^^ion 
and  Philosophy. 

(by  GEORGE  P.  BROWN.) 

Number  IV. 
The  puqKDse  of  the  last  leaflet  was 
to  give  emphasis  to  the  fact  that  from 
the  beginning  of  man's  growth  in  con- 
sciousness, the  search  for  a  hidden 
source  of  power  that  ruled  man  and 
the  world  was  active.  Man's  concep- 
tion of  this  power  took  the  shape  that 
accorded  best  with  the  standard  of  in- 
telligence he  had  attained.  In  other 
words  he  created — gave  form  to — ^his 
god  or  gods  corresponding  to  his  ideals 
of  what  seemed  to  him  the  highest  and 
most  reasonable. 

The  gods  grew  in  nc^bility  as  man 
grew  noble ;  for  man  must  embody  his 
instinct  of  God  in  such  conceptions  as 
he  was  able  to  form.  The  ultimate  re- 
sult was  that  every  people  had  its  hi- 
erarchy of  deities,  benevolent  and  de- 
monic, who  were  as  unstable  and  ca- 
pricious as  man  himself.  The  Jews 
under  the  lead  of  their  genius,  Moses, 
gave  to  Jehovah  a  nobility  and  fixed- 
ness of  character  peculiar  to  that  race. 
They  did  not  dispense  with  the  angels 
or  servants  of  Jehovah,  who  executed 
his  will,  bringing  blessings  or  punish- 
ments upon  men ;  but  they  held  firmly 
t<^  the  conviction  that  the  God  of  the 
Jews  was  one  and  not  many.  In  mod- 
ern phrase,  the  creative  spirit  working 
in  the  Universe  took  that  form  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  Jews,  which  has 
proved  to  be  the  abiding  conception  in 
the  subsecjuent  evolution  of  man.  In 
this  sense  they  were  God's  chosen 
I)eople. 

Independent  of  the  Assyrian-Jewish- 
Christian  strand  in  the  life  of  the  race, 
the  Greeks  pursued  a  different  course 


in  their  search  for  knowledge  of  the  na- 
ture of  God  and  the  world. 

It  will  be  well  for  the  reader  to  bear 
in  mind  in  this  study,  that  mankind,  as 
represented  by  the  representative  men 
in  every  age,  has  been  seeking  a  defini- 
tion of  God  and  tire  world  by  which 
they  could  explain  to  themselves  hu- 
man life.  They  have  been  seeking  to 
realize  their  religious  feelings  in  forms 
that  would  abide  through  advancing 
knowledge.  Especially  have  they  been 
interested  in  discovering  permanent 
forms  of  government  and  religion. 

In  this  modern  hiatus  in  the  onward 
progress  of  man's  evc^lution  toward 
God,  in  which  so  many  seem  to  have 
lost  all  sense  of  the  relative  value  of 
ideas  and  achievements  in  their  fren- 
zied struggle  to  reach  the  palace  of 
Mammon,  well  up  on  the  Brpcken 
where  greed,  and  lust,  and  robbery,  and 
all  uncleanliness  are  madly  following 
their  leader,  the  devil — a  scene  vividly 
painted  in  Goethe's  Faust  —  in  this 
temporary-  break  in  the  progress  of 
man,  it  seems  to  thousands  of  people 
incredible  that  mankind  has  ever  seri- 
ously cared  for  any  acquisition  that 
could  not  be  bought  with  money. 

A  Standard  Oil  magnate,  when  his 
daughter  was  sent  home  from  school 
because  "she  had  no  capacity,"  pro- 
posed to  **buy  her  one  regardless  of  ex- 
pense." It  is  a  present  popular  delu- 
si(Mi  that  capacity  and  greatness  are  ob- 
tained in  that  way. 

But  humanity  has  not  thought  so  in 
the  past,  and  there  are  hopeful  signs 
that  the  present  Brocken  is  soon  to  be 
leveled  to  the  plain. 

The  Greeks,  at  the  time  of  Socrates, 
began  to  discover  that  their  systems  of 
gods  and  demons,  created  by  their  gc- 
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nius,  Hesiod,  and  humanized  by  their 
greater  genius,  Homer,  were  too  un- 
stable a  foundation  for  a  permanent  ex- 
planation of  nature  to  rest  upon. 

Years  before,  one  Anaxagoras  had 
ventured  the  suggestion  that  an  active 
principle  or  force  working  upon  matter 
and  shaping  it  into  things  would  ac- 
count for  creation.  This  suggestion 
was  the  beginning  of  a  new-  era  in 
Greek  thought.  An  active  principle,  or 
force,  and  inert  matter  were  the  source 
from  which  all  things  had  sprung.  This 
made  the  Universe  stand  on  two  sup- 
ports, wholly  independent  of  each 
other.  That  is,  there  was  no  universe 
for  tliere  was  no  unity. 

But  Plato  and  Aristotle  worked  on 
the  problem  to  great  purpose,  discov- 
ering that  this  Active  Principle  would 
be  best  known  as  ^'Reason"  which  was 
its  owMi  cause,  and,  therefore,  was  an 
eternal,  absolute  source  of  all  activity 
in  creation.  They  were  never  able  to 
account  for  inert  matter  with  much  sat- 
isfaction to  themselves,  nor  with  con- 
vincing clearness  to  others. 

Plato  discovered  many  laws  of  the 
activity  of  pure  reason  and  Aristotle 
made  equally  great  discoveries  of  the 
laws  of  this  activity  upon  inert  matter, 
producing  the  world  of  nature.  But 
since  neither  of  them  had  shown  how 
pure  reason  could  create  inert  matter — 
the  utter  negation  of  itself — their  phi- 
losophy as  an  exposition  of  unity  in  tlie 
universe  was  not  conclusive.  In  other 
words,  God  was  not  the  sole  God: 
there  were  two  Gods;  one  active  and 
one  inert. 

I  can  only  mention  in  my  limited 
space  what  seems  to  me  the  most  im- 
portant truth  and  most  fundamental 
error  of  these  philosophers  who  were 


the  acknowledged  masters  of  human 
thought  in  their  •  own  age  and  who 
have  continued  to  be  the  leaders  of 
thought  in  all  subsequent  ages — or  at 
least  until  very  recent  tim^s. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Greek  philoso-. 
phy  sought  to  solve  the  problem  of 
God,  Man,  and  the  World  by  human 
reason.  Religion  of  that  age  and  l>e- 
fore,  depended  chiefly  upon  the  imagi- 
nation to  give  to  the  gods  "a  local  habi- 
tation and  a  name."  In  ever>'  age,  as 
will  probably  appear  plain  to  the 
thoughtful  reader,  the  gods  have  taken 
the  forms  man  gave  to  them,  and  men 
were  like  unto  the  supreme  spirit  of 
the  Universe  whom  they  were  thought 
to  image,  only  in  so  far  as  what  man 
thought  to  be  true  was  absolutiely  true, 
what  he  did  was  absolutely  right,  and 
what  he  loved  w^as  absolutely  good. 
Their  gods  or  their  god  whom  they  had 
created,  may  have  had  some  of  these 
divine  attributes  in  some  measure,  and 
to  that  extent  they  were  divine.  It  is 
men's  spiritual  attributes  that  make 
them  sons  of  God,  and  they  are  his  sons 
in  so  far  as  their  love,  thought  and  will 
is  one  with  that  of  the  absolute  love, 
thought,  and  will,  which  has  created 
man  and  the  world.  Here  again  shines 
out  tl>e  meaning  of  spiritual  unity; 
unity  with  "the  Father  in  heaven.** 

The  Creative  Principle  of  the  Greek 
thinkers  lost  much  of  that  attractive 
personality  which  belonged  to  the  fam- 
ily of  the  gods  on  Mount  Olympus,  and 
whom  Homer  in  his  Iliad  presented  in 
such  masterful  beauty  of  person,  and 
delightful  comradeship  with  men.  We 
love  today  the  attractive  personality  of 
the  Gods  of  ancient  Greece. 

But  with  the  growth  of  the  philoso- 
phic conception  of  the  Active  Principle 
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of  the  world,  this  feehng  of  compan- 
ionship and  comradeship  with  the  gods 
melted  away  and  enthusiasm  in  their 
service  and  worship  died  out.  No  one 
fall6  raptuously  in  love  with  a  prin- 
ciple or  with  its  definition. 

In  the  next  leaflet  some  suggestions 
will  be  made  of  the  evolutionary  process 
which-  led  up  to  the  appearance  of  the 
great  prophet  and  expounder  of  what 
Lessing  has  called  the  Religion  of 
Christ  for  the  recognition  and  accept- 
ance of  which  as  the  rule  of  life,  the 
Christian  religion  has  been  disciplining 
the  world  for  nineteen  hundred  years. 


I  am  now  approaching  a  stage  in  this 
general  survey  where  religious  emo- 
tions attach  themselves  to  the  rituals 
and  ceremonials  of  some  of  my  readers 
so  closely  that  to  throw^  discredit  upon 
a  church  dogma,  which  is  purely  an  in- 
tellectual conception  of  man,  is  felt  to 
be  discrediting  the  religious  feeling  it- 
self. The  religious  feelings  of  man- 
kind are  what  link  them  to  the  source 
of  their  being,  and  are  the  most  hal- 
lowed precincts  of  the  soul.  They  are 
sacred  and  should  be  reverenced  by  the 
possessor  and  by  others.  This  is  equally 
true  whether  the  possessor  is  a  Christ- 
ian or  a  heathen  in  his  religious  com- 
munion. Man's  religious  emotions  of 
worship  and  love  are  his  divine  inheri- 
tance, whatever  may  be  the  image  he 
has  made  for  his  adoration.  This  im- 
age, as  has  been  said,  is  purely  the  cre- 
ation of  man's  intellect,  having  all  the 
limitations  that  belong  to  his  intelli- 
gence. Any  man's  intellectual  creation 
is  entitled  to  the  approval  of  another 
so  far  and  only  so  far  as  it  coinmends 
itself  to  the  other's  reason.  Many  per- 
sons    whose    religious    emotions    are 


strong  and  active,  love  intensely  and 
with  a  holy  feeling  their  church  and 
communion,  and  the  church  ceremonies. 
These  are  sacred  to  them  as  were  the 
idols  to  former  generations  of  man. 
Ceremonials,  of  themselves,  are  not 
worthy  of  worship.  To  love  them,  as 
church  and  ceremonial,  is  to  give  to  an 
idol  what  should  be  felt  for  the  heav- 
enly Father. 

These  leaflets  are  written  as  a  sug- 
gestion to  those  who  are  losing  their 
hold  on  religion,  that  it  may  not  be  the 
religious  feelings  themselves  that  are 
dying  out,  but  that  it  may  be  rather  the 
inadequacy  of  the  image.  An  inade- 
quate image  of  worship  will  eventually 
extinguish  religious  emotion. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  the  con- 
viction of  the  writer  that  religious  cere- 
monials and  dogmatism  and  ecclesiasti- 
cism  are  objects  for  as  free  dicussion 
and  criticism  as  are  political  doctrines 
and  platforms,  or  education,  or  any 
other  matter  of  universal  concern. 
Those  who  cannot  read  as  free  and 
unveiled  an  utterance  of  accepted  his- 
tory upon  matters  of  the  evolution  of 
religion  and  philosophy,  as  of  the 
growth  of  government  or  of  literature, 
will  •  probably  save  themselves  some 
discomfort  by  neglecting  to  read  these 
leaflets. 

We  are  coming  to  a  parting  of  the 
ways  in  more  than  one  of  the  institu- 
tions of  society.  It  is  the  time  for  plain 
and  open  discussion  of  the  attitude  of 
church  and  state  and  the  business  com- 
munity toward  the  eternal  verities  upon 
which  enduring  social  order  must  rest. 
We  must  get  back  to  the  foundations 
laid  in  the  sermon,  on  the  Mount  if  we 
w^ould  not  perish  from  the  earth  as  a 
nation  of  free  men. 
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THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  AS  A  MORAL  FORCE. 

H.  W.  THURSTON. 


Education  has  been  defined  as  the 
process  by  which  society  'moves  in  the 
direction  of  its  own  ideals.  Twentieth 
century  ideals  of  righteousness  in  in- 
dustry, government,  and  social  life  are 
gradually  growing  higher  and  more 
clearly  defined.  But  our  performance 
lags  behind  our  aspiration.  As  our 
ideals  of  social  equity  grow",  the  chasm 
between  the  real  and  the  ideal  in  our 
social  relations  yawns  wider.  It  is  in- 
evitable therefore,  in  these  days,  that 
the  searchlight  of  inquiry  and  criticism 
should  be  turned  with  increasing  fre- 
quency upon  our  schools,  out  of  which 
all  sorts  of  social  good-for-nothings 
and  society  hold-up  men  are  continually 
coming. 

The  critical  argument  usually  runs 
thus : 

Education  of  the  young  is  the  process 
by  which  society  moves  in  the  direction 
of  its  ideals. 

The  school  is  the  institution  by  which 
society  carries  on  this  educational  pro- 
cess. 

Therefore,  the  school  is  responsible 
for  the  army  of  non-moral  and  anti- 
moral  persons  now  infesting  our  polit- 
ical, industrial,  and  social  life. 

SCHOOL    NOT    THE   ONLY    KDUCATIONAI, 
AGENCY. 

It  is  time  that  the  fallacy  in  this  ar- 
gimient  were  clearly  seen  by  all  intelli- 
gent men  and  women.  This  fallacy 
creeps  in  through  the  minor  premise  of 
the  syllogism.  For,  important  as  the 
school  is,  as  an  educational  institution, 
(and  I  yield  to  no  other  greater  faith 


in  it  than  my  own),  it  is  not  for  a  mo- 
ment true  that  it  is  the  only  means  for 
educating  the  young.  The  home,  the 
church,  the  playground,  the  street,  and 
especially  fhe  actual  practice  of  our  con- 
temporary society  in  business,  local,  and 
national  government,  and  intimate  so- 
cial life  are  so  ever  present  and  potent 
scjcial  forces  in  the  actual  education  of 
our  young  people.  The  school  is  set  in 
the  atmosphere  of  our  actual  society 
life,  and  can  no  more  escape  its  influ- 
ence than  the  lungs  of  a  man  in  a  soft- 
coal  town  can  escape  the  influence  of 
the  smoke-begrimmed  air. 

STRIKE  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

An  orator  in  one  of  our  large  cities 
is  reported  in  the  daily  press  to  have 
said  recently  to  an  audience  of  three 
hundred  business  men,  **I  challenge  any 
man  here  to  say  that  there  is  any  gen- 
eral respect  for  law  in  this  city.  This 
town  is  rampant  with  insurrection  and 
insubordination.  Even  the  children 
have  no  respect  for  law.  One  of  the 
most  significant  things  that  have  hap- 
pened in  this  country  was  the  recent 
strike  of  the  school  children.  What 
gave  these  children  the  courage  of  re- 
sistance? It  was  what  they  had  heard 
talked  at  the  fireside  by  their  parents, 
their  brothers  and  their  sisters — a  con- 
tempt for  law.  These  children  had 
heard  the  substitution  of  revolution  as 
the  daily  argument  against  whatever 
was  irksome  or  inconvenient  in  gov- 
ernment from  the  least  to  the  greatest 
affairs.  This  is  the  condition  that  con- 
fronts us." 
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I  do  not  quote  these  words  to  deny  the 
righteousness,  at  times,  even  of  revolu- 
tion. I  do  not  enter  at  all  into  the  mer- 
its of  the  case  the  speaker  had  in  mind, 
but  to  make  the  point  that,  in  spite  of 
schools,  the  children  are  tremendously 
influenced  by  adult  society  that  actually 
is.  For,  whatever  may  be  one's  indi- 
vidual opinions  about  the  present 
methods  of  labor  and  capital,  no  one 
can  doubt  for  an  instant  the  accuracy 
of  the  diagnosis  of  the  effect  upon  the 
children  of  the  industrial  faith  and 
practice  of!  their  own  kith  and  kin. 
What  headway,  for  example,  can  a 
teacher  of  the  children  of  union  men 
make  in  an  attempt  to  teach  them  that 
a  "scab"  is  all  right  and  worthy  of  their 
imitation?  How  far  can  a  school, 
church  or  public,  be  held  responsible  for 
the  code  of  industrial  ethics  held  by  its 
children  under  such  circumstances? 

INFLUENCE  OF  CORRUPT  COLI.EGE  ATH- 
LETICS. 

Again,  two  years  ago,  the  high 
schools  of  one  of  our  large  cities  under 
the  leadership  of  the  superintendent  and 
the  board  of  athletic  control,  made  a 
fight  against  the  admission  by  univer- 
sities to  their  various  athletic  teams  of 
young  men  who  had  neither  completed 
the  prescribed  high  school  course,  nor 
the  work  nominally  required  for  admis- 
sion by  the  universities  themselves.  In 
a  statement  sent  to  the  leading  universi- 
ties of  the  middle  west  at  that  time,  it 
was  shown  that  nine  such  men  had  dur- 
ing the  athletic  season  preceding,  been 
admitted  and  allowed  to  play  on  the 
various  athletic  teams  of  these  univer- 
sities. 

How  far  did  the  influence  of  this 
university,    winking  at  sharp  practice 


in  athletics,  go?  Does  anyone  who 
knows  boys  suppose  for  an  instant  that 
it  was  not  perfectly  well  known  to  all 
high  school  boys,  yes,  even  to  most 
grammar  school  boys,  and  to  ever}* 
gang  and  squad  of  boys  that  played  foot 
ball  and  track  athletics  on  vacant  lots 
in  every  considerable  town  within  the 
"sphere  of  influence"  of  those  univer- 
sities? Trickery,  bribery,  thuggerj'^. 
win-at-any-price  social  ethics  were  all 
taught  on  a  well-nigh  national  scale  by 
the  universities  that  practiced  the  "ad- 
ministrative lie"  in  the  management  of 
their  athletics.  In  the  face  of  such  an 
example,  this  actual  practice  of  ath- 
letic ethics  on  the  part  of  the  "great 
teams,"  the  veritable  heroes  and  demi- 
gods of  the  boys  in  the  lower  schools, 
imagine  the  success  of  the  woman 
teacher  in  the  elementary  schools  in  her 
effort  to  teach  the  boys  "to  play  fair" 
and  "be  honest"  in  thdr  dealings  with 
each  other. 

CRITICISM   MUST  GO  BELOW  SCHOOL  TO 
SOCIETY  ITSELF. 

Yes,  it  is  an  encouraging  sign  that 
we  are  beginning  to  find  more  fault 
than  formerly,  with  our  schools  for  fail- 
ing to  turn  out  citizens  who  come  up  to 
our  advanced  ideals  of  social  ethics.  It 
is  high  time  the  criticism  be  made,  but 
it  must  lead,  not  only  into  the  schools, 
but  through  them  and  below  them,  and 
out  of  them  into  our  actual  industrial, 
political,  social  and  religious  life.  The 
ax  must  be  laid  at  the  root  of  the  tree. 
The  schools  are  partly  to  blame,  but  so 
also  is  the  home,  business,  politics,  so- 
cial life,  and  religion.  Education  of 
tlie  young  is  indeed  the  process  by 
which  society  moves  in  the  direction  of 
its  ideals,  but  education  of  the  young  is 
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a  larger  process  than  school  instruction. 
Actions  speak  louder  than  words  in 
society  at  large,  as  well  as  within  the 
four  walls  of  the  home,  where  we,  as 
children,  have  been  accustomed  to  hear 
the  precept.  There  must  be  some  in- 
carnation of  our  ideals  of  social  ethics 
in  all  our  large  actual  adult  dealings 
with  each  other,  or,  in  spite  of  our  pre- 
cepts and  schools,  our  children  will  fol- 
low our  practice  and  shirk,  lie,  steal, 
cheat,  murder,  and  overreach  each  otlier 
like  their  forebears. 

Walt  Whitman  has  voiced  the 
thought  I  have  been  trying  to  express 
in  his  poem,  the  first  stanza  of  which, 
runs : 

"There  was  a  child  went  forth  every  day. 

And  the  first  object  he  looked  upon,  that  ob- 
ject he  became, 

And  that  object  became  a  part  of  him  for  the 
day  or  a  certain  part  of  the  day, 

Or  for  many  years  or  stretching  cycles  of 
years." 

I  recommend  the  whole  of  this  poem 
to  all  who  are  pedagogically  inclined. 

SOCIAL    MORALITY   TO    BE    EMPHASIZED. 

After  these  words  of  introduction  as 
to  the  relation  of  the  school  to  society, 
we  may  ask  the  nature  of  that  morality 
which  the  school  should  try  to  incul- 
cate. In  the  first  place,  I  conceive  this 
morality  to  be  conduct  primarily  in  re- 
lation to  one's  fellow  men,  rather  than 
relation  to  God.  Not  that  I  assume  love 
to  one's  neighbor  is  the  highest  form  to 
be  possible  without  love  to  God,  but 
that  in  most  discussions  of  moral  action, 
the  emphasis  is  to  be  placed  upon  the 
social  relations  rather  than  upon  the  di- 
vine. Therefore,  in  our  present  discus- 
sion of  the  public  schools  as  a  moral 
force,  our  principal  inquiry  must  be 
what  kind  of  social  action  we  would 
have  the  children  of  our  public  schools 
taught  to  perform. 


To  do  this  we  need  the  attitude  of 
the  sociologist  who  habitually  thinks  of 
the  individual  as  a  member  of  some  ac- 
tive group  of  people.  For  example, 
some  of  the  groups  with  which  a  child 
is  daily  in  conscious  or  unconscious 
action  are  some  of •  the  play  groups: 
Such  as  tea  and  doll  parties,  basket  ball, 
base  ball,  foot  ball  teams,  etc.;  social 
clubs ;  such  as  gangs,  sets,  cliques,  fra- 
ternities, literary  societies,  etc.;  the 
family;  the  church;  the  labor  unions 
or  employers'  association  of  the  fathers ; 
the  various  political  units,  sucTi  as  town, 
city,  county,  state,  and  nation.  Whether 
we  recognize  it  or  not,  the  sociologist 
is  right  in. thus  thinking  of  the  waking 
day  of  the  individual  as  largely  spent 
in  membership  with  one  and  another  of 
various  groups  that  have  work  to  do  for 
the  enrichment  of  his  life.  Now  it  is 
possible  for  the  individual  to  act  in 're- 
lation to  any  or  all  of  these  groups  in  at 
least  three  ways : 

1.  Both  he  and  his  fellow  members 
of  the  group  may  act  as  the  hypnotized 
hearers  of  a  great  speaker  act  in  their 
applause,  responding  as  one  man  to  the 
same  external  stimulus  of  his  eloquence. 
This  is  social  action  in  that  the  members 
of  the  group  act  together,  but  it  is  com- 
paratively unthinking,  impulsive,  mob 
action. 

2.  The  members  of  the  group  may 
act  in  harmony  with  each  other  as  at  a 
church  service,  a  wedding,  in  passing 
each  other  to  the  right  in  a  crowded 
street,  or  in  organizing  a  meeting  for 
common  discussion  by  choosing  a  chair- 
man and  a  secretary — from  habit,  with 
little  original  thought  of  the  fitness  of 
the  social  action,  simply  because  all  the 
members  of  the  group  have  been  in  such 
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a  situation  often  before  and  have  been 
accustomed  to  act  together  in  a  certain 
way.  Here  again  there  is  harmony, 
social  action,  but  it  is  still,  on  the  part 
of  th^  individual,  unthinking,  habitual, 
formal  social  action. 

3.  The  individual  may  be  deliberat- 
ing with  his  fellows,  as  we  are  now  on 
the  function  of  the  school,  and  asking 
himself  what  the  objects  of  the  group 
are,  in  what  way  these  objects  may  be 
made  more  worthy,  and  what  means 
would  best  be  chosen  to  realize  these 
actual  and  possible  ideals.  In  such  wise 
do  boys  talk  over  with  each  other  the 
next  game  of  football,  fathers  and 
mothers  consult  as  to  the  bringing  up 
of  their  children,  leaders  in  church  dis- 
cuss the  possibilities  of  making  their 
church  more  effective,  managers  of 
business  enterprises  discuss  the  chances 
of  new  investments,  and  intelligent  citi- 
zens deliberate  upon  ways  and  means 
to  purify  our  political  institutions  and 
increase  their  efficiency.  And  here 
again,  after  agreement  has  been  reached 
through  deliberation,  the  action  of  the 
members  of  the  group  is  harmonious, 
social,  just  as  eager  to  secure  the  well- 
fare  of  the  members  in  the  cases  of 
impulsive  and  formal  social  action  be- 
fore mentioned,  but  in  addition  each 
member  is  conscious,  at  every  step,  of 
the  group  welfare  that  he  seeks.  His 
attitude  toward  his  neighbors  must  be 
one  of  conscious  regard,  under  the  dic- 
tation of  conscience,  of  social  morality 
of  the  genuine  sort. 

From  the  social  point  of  view,  if  I 
mistake  not,  this  third  kind  of  attitude 
and  power  is  what  we  seek  to  educate 
our  young  people  toward.  We  want 
them  to  become  conscious  of  their 
membership  in  the  family,  in  the  indus- 


trial order,  in  the  political  order,  in 
their  various  social  groups,  in  their  re- 
ligious organizations  and  in  their  world 
membership,  the  Federation  of  the 
World. 

Not  only  do  we  want  our  boys  and 
girls  to  become  conscious  of  their  mem- 
bership in  these  various  groups,  but  we 
want  them  to  know  the  purposes  of 
each  of  these  functioning  groups,  and 
also  able  to  deliberate  upon  ways  arid 
means  to  carry  out  these  purposes  in 
more  and  more  perfect  ways.  In  other 
words,  if  I  might  presume  to  borrow 
terms  from  the  athletic  vocabulary,  we 
want  our  young  people  to  have  three 
things  with  reference  to  every  group 
of  which  they  are,  or  may  be,  members : 

1.  They  should  know  "the  players 
that  make  up  the  team." 

2.  They  should  know  "what  the 
game  is.'* . 

3.  They  should  know  "the  rules  of 
the  game.'' 

To  develop  our  twenty  millions  and 
more  of  young  people,  then,  in  the  di- 
rection of  this  rational,  social  or  moral 
action,  as  distinct  from  merely  formal 
or  impulsive  social  action,  is  to  give 
these  young  people  social  morality — 
is  to  prepare  them  in  the  most  practical 
way  for  civic  life  in  a  true  democracy. 

COMPARISON   OF   MORAI.   FORCES. 

We  are  now  ready  to  give  our  atten- 
tion for  a  moment  to  the  moral  forces 
that  are  available  for  this  great  work. 
We  believe  the  following  to  be  the 
most  important  of  these  forces:  the 
family,  the  play-and-game  life,  the  in- 
dustrial order,  the  political  order,  the 
church,  and  the  school. 

Space  forbids  anything  like  a  detailed 
discussion  of  these  forces.  In  one  re- 
spect only  can  we  here  compare  them 
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with  the  school.  From  our  discussion 
above,  we  have  tried  to  make  it  clear 
that  in  a  democracy,  like  our  owrt,  the 
highest  social  morality  is  not  that  which 
results  from  a  mere  impulsive  or  ha- 
bitual conformity  to  the  crowd  or  party 
purposes  and  action,  but  that  social 
morality  -which  voluntarily  seeks  ways 
and  means  to  carry  out  the  group  pur- 
poses which  are  understood  and  ap- 
proved— voluntarily  accepted  as  the 
ideals  of  the  one  carrying  them  out. 
From  this  point  of  view,  the  social  or 
moral  action  of  the  child  is  secured  at 
first,  largely  by  external  authority,  and 
is  largely  an  impulsive  or  habitual  con- 
formity. His  social  or  moral  education 
will  consist  in  a  gradual  substitution 
of  the  voluntary  and  rational  social  ac- 
tion for  the  other  two.  It  is  with  re- 
spect to  the  kind  of  social  action  or 
civic  morality  developed  in  the  young, 
by  each,  that  a  comparison  among  the 
moral  forces,  named  above,  may  be 
made. 

The  ideal  family  is  par  excellence, 
the  group  of  all  groups  in  whiclv  the 
child  may  be  gradually  led  to  take  his 
place  as  a  voluntary,  self  directing 
member.  In  the  family,  as  in  no  other 
group,  there  can  be  a  gradual  relaxa- 
tion of  external  authority  and  the  sub- 
stitution therefor  of  an  inner  and  vol- 
untary direction  of  conduct,  that  pro- 
ceeds from  a  clearer  and  clearer  under- 
standing of  the  nature  and  purposes  of 
family  and  other  forms  of  social  life, 
from  a  truer  sympathy  with  those  pur- 
poses, and  from  a  deeper  feeling  of 
unity,  with  the  other  members  of  the 
family  in  the  effort  to  realize  those  pur- 
poses. That  family  life  that  keeps  its 
children  to  their  majority  wholly  under 
the  sway  of  the  merely  habitual  or  ex- 


ternal social  control,  fails  to  reach  its 
possibility  as  a  moral  force.  On  the 
other  hand,  just  to  the  degree  that  for 
these  external  forms  of  control  there  is 
a  gradual  substitution  of  the  internal, 
voluntary,  and  rational  social  action 
before  described  does  the  family  become 
the  highest  kind  of  moral  force.  No 
other  group  can  compete  with  the  ideal 
family  in  this. 

The  great  function!  of  the  various 
play  groups,  especially  of  the  younger 
children  as  managed  by  the  children 
themselves,  is  to  teach  conformity  to 
custom,  social  habit,  to  the  rules  of  the 
game  already  established.  This  is  of 
itself  a  great  social  work  and  needs  to 
be  done  for. all  the  young  people,  but  if 
it  stops  here  their  socialization  is  in- 
complete, their  moral  education  from  a 
social  point  of  view  is  arrested.  Unless 
utilized  under  adult  direction,  the  game 
life  of  children  too  often  fails  of  carry- 
ing the  socializing  process  to  its  con- 
clusion. 

The  industrial  order,  likewise,  is  of 
itself  for  the  mass  of  workers,  a  great 
teacher  of  mere  conformity,  at  least 
half -blind  obedience  to  rules  of  the  in- 
dustrial game.  To  the  extent  that  the 
division  of  labor  is  minute,  to  the  de- 
gree that  it  results  in  confining  a  worker 
to  one  thirty-second  part  of  the  process 
of  making  a  shoe,  to  endless  pasting 
of  labels  on  tin  cans,  to  the  same  me- 
chanical motion  repeated  fifteen  thou- 
sand times  in  one  day,  six  days  in  the 
week,  three  hundred  days  in  the  year, 
so  far  as  it  tends  to  keep  the  thought 
of  the  worker  away  from  the  finished 
product  as  a  whole,  away  from  the  true 
social  meaning  of  the  whole  process, 
does  the  great  industrial  order  fail  to 
play  its  part  in  the  development  of  the 
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ideally  socialized  and  moral  man.     As 

Morris  says : 

"Life  without  labor  is  a  crime, 
Labor  without  art  is  brutality." 

Like  the  game-life  of  the  children, 
our  industrial  system  can  be  made  a 
great  moral  force  of  the  highest  order, 
but  as  it  is,  its  tendency  is  too  much 
towards  mere  obedience,  too  little  to- 
wards voluntary,  self  directing,  joyous 
obedience  to  one's  own  ideals.  **The 
secret  of  successful  industrial  organi- 
zation is  to  give  each  man  that  work  to 
do  for  a  living  that  he  would  otherwise 
do  for  the  fun  of  it.''  Arnold  Tomp- 
kins. "The  winning  of  satisfaction  and 
content  in  daily  work  is  the  most  funda- 
mental of  all  objects  for  an  industrial 
democracy.  Unless  this  satisfaction 
and  content  can  be  habitually  won  on 
an  immense  scale,  the  hopes  and  ideals 
of  democracy  cannot  be  realized." 
Charles  W.  Eliot. 

And  what  can  be  said  of  our  political 
institutions  in  this  America  of  ours? 
Even  here,  can  we  be  blind  to  the  fact 
that  on  the  whole,  for  the  mass  of  our 
people,  the  party,  the  boss,  and  the  ma- 
chine, have  too  much  dominated  us? 
The  ordinary  voter  is  even  in  the 
United  States,  too  much  engaged  in 
playing  the  game  of  "follow  your 
leader"  to  think  very  much  on  his  own 
account  of  the  social  welfare.  Our  po- 
litical system  also,  has  great  possibili- 
ties of  moral  force  within  it,  but  only 
to  the  degree  that  it  is  bringing  up  a 
generation  of  intelligent,  conscientious, 
self-directing,  and  liberty  loving  men 
and  women,  is  it  rising  to  the  height 
of  its  own  possibilities. 

And  w^hat  shall  I  say  that  will  not 
be      misunderstood      concerning      the 


church?  Remember  that  I  am  com- 
paring these  social  forces  from  one 
point  of  view  only,  namely :  that  of 
their  power  to  carry  the  moral  educa- 
tion of  the  young  to  the  point  of  self- 
directing,  intelligent  choice  of  the  so- 
cial ends  which  they  will  seek  with  their 
whole  hearts.  From  this  point  of  view 
is  it  not  true  that  the  church  also  per- 
forms its  greatest  function  by  educat- 
ing the  young  into  conformity  with  ex- 
isting beliefs?  By  making  the  young 
think  and  act  as  their  elders  think  and 
act,  and  this  primarily  because  their 
elders  think  and  act  thus  and  so?  Let 
me  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  denying 
that  what  the  elders  believe  is  in  part,  or 
whole,  true  and  might  commend  itself 
to  the  belief  of  the  young  anyhow,  but 
I  'am  simply  making  the  point  that  the 
beliefs  of  the  elders  are  in  fact  largely 
imposed  upon  the  young  from  without, 
and  that  the  church  in  all  ages  and  times 
has  produced  in  the  young  a  tendency 
to  formal  and  habitual  attitudes  of 
mind,  as  distinct  from  the  rational  and 
self-<^irecting  social  thought  and  action 
that  has  been  assumed  in  this  paper  to 
be  in  social  relations,  the  highest  form 
of  moral  action.  The  moral  force  that 
will  do  this  last  thing  for  the  children 
must  largely  be  found  outside  of  our 
churches. 

We  come  then,  finally,  to  a  positive 
discussion  of  our  subject,  "The  School 
as  a  moral  force,"  We  are  to  inquire 
what  the  schools  are  doing,  and  may 
further  do,  in  the  direction  of  develop- 
ing the  highest  type  of  social  or  moral 
action  that  we  have  been  holding  in 
mind. 

TO  BE  CONTINUED. 
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THE  CONDITIONS  OF  FAILURE  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF 

LANGUAGE. 

BY  B.  C.  GREGORY,  SUPT.  OF   SCHOOLS,    CHELSEA,    MASS. 


Language. — The  conduct  of  lan- 
guage in  school  is  made  extremely  diffi- 
cult by  the  fact  that  much  of  the  influ- 
ence exerted  on  the  child  out  of  school 
tends  to  nullify  the  progress  made  in 
the  school.  This  is  true  of  no  other 
subject  except  morals.  In  arithmetic, 
for  example,  the  child  is  taught  that 
two  and  three  make  five  and  that  propo- 
sition is  not  disputed  when  he  arrives* 
home ;  but  if  he  is  taught  it  is  wrong  to 
say  "Him  and  me  done  it*'  that  propo- 
sition may  be,  and  in  many  cases,  is 
disputed. 

The  outcome  of  language  teaching 
is  almost  everywhere  imsatisfactory. 
The  results  of  eight  or  nine  years  of 
persistent  instruction  are  pitiful.  The 
high  school  is  emphatic  in  its  con- 
demnation of  the  results.  It  matters 
not  that  the  remedies  suggested  by  the 
high  school  teachers  are  utterly  inap- 
propriate and  inadequate,  and  it  matters 
not  that  the  high  school  does  little  bet- 
ter with  the  material  received  than  the 
elementary  schools  have  done ;  the  es; 
timate  of  the  high  school  teachers  is 
worthy  of  consideration.  Indeed  the 
grammar  school  is  only  too  well  aware 
of  the  correctness  of  the  charge.  Every- 
where throughout  our  broad  country 
the  same  characteristics  mark  the  out- 
come of  English  teaching  in  elementary 
schools.  They  are  ( i )  lack  of  freedom 
in  the  use  of  language,  (2)  lack  of  ac- 
curacy, (3)  lack  of  fertility  of  thought. 
These  lacks  are  frequently  serious, 
sometimes  amazing  and  always  clearly 


evident,  except  in  favored  towns  or 
with  exceptional  children. 

Going  somewhat  into  detail,  let  us 
consider  these  deficiencies  in  our  pro- 
duct. With  regard  to  freedom,  it  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  that  chil- 
dren use  language  with  painful  effort. 
They  do  not  speak  or  write  as  they 
bicycle  or  skate.  To  the  end  of  the 
school  course,  they  communicate  their 
ideas  awkwardly  and  with  very  con- 
scious effort.  This  is  true  even  in 
speaking,  if  the  thing  said  involves 
more  than  a  sentence.  In  writing,  they 
use  English  with  the  same  freedom 
with  which  most  people  write  with  their 
left  hand.  And  they  never  write  at  all 
if  they  can  help  it.  They  express  their 
thoughts  on  paper  with  reluctance,  even 
with  aversion.  Many  of  them  hate  to 
write.  But  people  always  like  to  do 
what  they  can  do  well.  And  conversely, 
what  they  don't  like  to  do,  they  proba- 
bly can't  do  well.  Children  like  to  skate 
and  they  skate.  If  they  liked  to  write 
they  would  write.  Writing  is  disagree- 
able because  it  is  difficult.  People  who 
can  make  beautiful  birds  and  fishes  with 
the  pen  are  forever  making  such  birds 
and  fishes.  But  the  most  of  us  don't 
try  to  make  such  birds  and  fishes. 
Why?  Because  we  can't.  It  is  a  sad 
outcome  of  our  teaching  that  our  pupils 
know  themselves  that  they  can't  do  the 
thing  we  flatter  ourselves  we  have 
taught  them  to  do. 

Regarding  accuracy,  let  the  oral  or 
written  efforts  of  our  pupils  tell  the 
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story.  The  sentences  which  children 
use  in  any  continuous  effort  in  speak- 
ing, even  in  recitation,  are  crude  and 
inaccurate.  Often,  indeed  generally,  the 
teacher  repeats  the  child's  expression 
after  him,  making  it  correct,  saying, 
"You  meant  to  say  it,"  etc.  He  didn't 
mean  to  say  that  at  all.  He  meant  to 
say  just  what  he  did  say.  Often  the 
child  does  not  finish  his  sentence  audi- 
bly but  permits  it  to  fade  away  into  an 
inarticulate  murmur.  Generally  the 
teacher  accepts  this,  filling  it  out,  tell- 
ing him  as  before  that  he  "meant  to 
say,"  etc.  Of  course,  in  some  cases  the 
child  doesn't  know  the  fact  he  is  trying 
to  state,  but  whether  he  doesn't  know 
the  fact  or  doesn't  know  how  to  state 
it,  the  knowledge  of  the  excellent  thing 
he  "meant  to  say"  must  be  very  grati- 
fying, and  at  the  same  time,  somewhat 
surprising.  Of  course  this  acceptance 
by  the  teacher  of  vague,  obscure,  and 
partial  answers  intensifies  the  evil. 

In  written  work,  especially  incidental 
work  such  as  tests,  inaccuracy  in  con- 
struction is  so  common  that  the  shining 
exceptions  do  not  relieve  the  burden  of 
general  failure  which  the  teacher  sadly 
carries.  Sentences  are  imperfect,  i.  e.. 
lack  a  member,  are  faulty  in  gram- 
matical agreement,  show  a  feeble  power 
as  to  pronouns  and  tenses,  and  are  loose 
or  involved  in  construction. 

In  the  matter  of  fertility  of  thought, 
it  is  well  known  that  this  is  lacking  of- 
ten when  accuracy  is  most  commenda- 
ble. Children  often  say  faultlessly  what 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  say  at  all.  This 
is  very  significant.  It  means  this:  so 
much  time  and  strength  has  been  ex- 
pended on  form  that  thought  has  been 
forgotten  or  excluded. 

This  is  a  picture  of  the  outcome  of 


language  teaching  in  the  United  States. 
The  same  causes  have  been  operating 
everywhere,  and  have  naturally  pro- 
duced the  same  results.  But  the  causes 
indicate  the  remedies.  What  are  those 
causes  ? 

First,  an  unwillingness  to  look  the 
facts  in  the  face.  Educators  have  either 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  results  which 
should  have  been  regarded  by  them  as 
data  in  a  most  scientific  sense,  or  they 
have  said  that  these  results  are  all  that 
can  be  attained.  The  remedy  lies  on  the 
surface.  It  is  merely  that  we  study  the 
data. 

Second,  and  this  reason  is  analogous 
to  the  foregoing:  Whether  we  recog- 
nize or  do  not  recognize  the  facts,  we 
have  been  unwilling  to  be  guided  by 
them.  We  have  spun  our  courses  of 
study  from  our  own  brains  and  without 
reference  to  ascertainable  data.  Before 
us  for  years  and  years,  have  sat  the 
children.  They  have  tolrf  us  plainly 
whether  our  theories  were  producing 
desirable  results  or  not.  But  with  this 
vast  mass  of  data  at  our  disposal,  we 
have  been  governed,  not  by  the  facts, 
but  by  tradition,  or  by  pure  theory, 
which  we  have  been  unwilling  to  aban- 
don even  in  the  presence  of  failure. 

This  unwillingness  to  accept  the  facts 
of  the  class-room,  this  perverse  dispo- 
sition to  construct  courses  of  study  not 
based  on  facts,  or  to  subject  them  to  the 
test  of  facts,  is  and  has  been  one  of  the 
gravest  evils  of  our  system  of  educa- 
tion. Everywhere,  and  in  every  subject, 
we  are  persisting  in  the  use  of  study 
courses  and  methods  of  teaching,  which 
are  manifestly  not  producing  the  de- 
sired results.  In  any  other  line  of  ac- 
tivity we  abandon  a  method  that  does 
not  reach  the  end  in  view.    In  educa- 
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tion,  we  persist  in  it.  Our  case  is  that 
of  the  farmer  who  sees  his  neighbors' 
fields  bearing  rich  harvests  as  a  result 
of  the  rotation  of  crops,  while  his  own 
farm  yields  scanty  returns ;  and  yet  he 
persists  in  sowing  the  same  crops  in  the 
same  fields  year  after  year.  The  rem- 
edy is  obvious:  Stop  doing  it;  let  us 
adjust  our  methods  to  the  facts  and  stop 
expecting  the  facts  to  adjust  themselves 
to  our  methods. 

Third,  and  this  consideration  follows 
logically  from  the  foregoing,  the  teach- 
ing of  language  is  characterized  by  an 
almost  utter  lack  of  purpose.  Such  a 
charge  cannot  be  made  against  any 
otheit  study.  In  arithmetic,  for  ex- 
ample, long  division  is  supposed,  at 
least,  to  be  mastered  at  a  certain  time. 
In  language  teaching,  nothing  is  sup- 
posed to  be  mastered  at  any  time. 
Every  question  is  always  open  and  is 
a  part  of  the  course  of  study  to  the  end. 
The  teacher  teaches  everything  and  all 
the  time.  The  daily  lesson  is  based  on 
a  hand-to-mouth  conception.  To  con- 
centrate on  a  given  subject  and  plan  for 
a  three  months  or  six  months  campaign, 
and  master  that  subject  is  not  a  part  of 
our  conception  of  teaching  language. 

The  subject  of  concentration  is  one 
phase  of  this  general  subject,  purpose. 
Concentration  counts  for  as  much  in 
the  teaching  of  language  as  in  any  other 
field  of  endeavor.  But  to  concentrate 
on  one  thing"  means  to  touch  lightly 
and  perhaps  ignore  other  things;  the 
teacher  can  ignore  nothing.  To  illus- 
trate: It  is  demonstrable  that  the  be- 
ginning of  a  sentence  with  a  capital 
may  be  made  automatic  if  the  teacher 
will  teach  that  and  shut  her  eyes  to 
everything  else.  The  elimination  of  the 
unnecessary   connectives   in   children's 


speech  can  be  accomplished  if  for  a  cer- 
tain p.eriod  the  teacher  does  nothing 
else  in  grammar.  And  when  such  an 
acquisition  of  power  is  made,  it  can  be 
easily  held.  But  the  teacher  does  not 
do  this.  She  corrects  errors  in  connec- 
tives and  in  everything  else  because  she 
is  teaching  everything  else.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  pupil's  attention  is  scattered; 
he  becomes  proficient  in  nothing.  There 
are  not  many  kinds  of  errors  all  told, 
in  the  teaching  of  language.  There  is 
time  enough  in  the  course  to  extermi- 
nate them  if  the  teacher  will  attack  them 
singly  and  continue  the  attack  long 
enough. 

Another  phase  of  this  lack  of  purpose 
is  a  confusion  as  to  the  reasons  for 
teaching  grammar.  This  subject  may 
be  taught  on  the  one  hand,  to  enable 
the  individual  to  speak  and  write  cor- 
rectly, or  it  may  be  taught  as  a  proxi- 
mate end  to  enable  the  child  to  analyze 
and  criticize  language.  It  is  clear  that 
the  amount  of  grammar  needed  in  the 
first  case  is  far  less  than  that  needed  in 
the  second.  And  yet,  because  we  con- 
fuse these  ends  we  teach  many  things 
that  have  no  relation  to  the  correct  use 
of  language,  which  it  is  fair  to  assume, 
is  the  reason  for  teaching  grammar  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  child's  course. 
There  are  rules  of  grammar  which  the 
child  violates  often;  there  are  others 
which  he  never,  violates,  and  finally 
there  are  rules  which  he  couldn't  violate 
if  he  tried.  But  we  teach  them  all  and 
perpetuate  a  shocking  waste  of  the 
child's  time,  all  too  limited  at  the  best. 
Why  not  find  out  the  favorite  errors 
of  childhood,  concentrate  on  them, 
teach  the  grammar  that  belongs  to 
them  and  extirpate  them  ?  It  can  easily 
be  done.    This  would  revolutionize  our 
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purposeless  grammar  worR.  For  ex- 
ample, the  pronoun  would  be  found  to 
require  careful  attention,  the  noun  very 
little.  The  possessive  case  of  the  noun 
is  a  danger  point  but  the  boy  couldn't 
make  a  mistake  in  the  nominative,  if 
he  wanted  to.  The  teaching  of  mode 
helps  him  not  at  all,  but  two  or  three 
tenses  are  serious  objects  of  study.  The 
intensive  study  of  grammar,  I  think, 
can  be  shown  to  belong  to  the  last  grade 
of  the  grammar  school  and  the  high 
school,  principally  the  latter. 

Fourth.  Drill  follows  naturally  as  a 
fundamental  consideration  in  looking 
for  the  causes  of  our  weakness.  In 
other  studies,  say  arithmetic  and  music, 
drill  must  have  two  characteristics.  It 
must  be  vast  in  quantity  and  must  be 
concentrated.  That's  what  drill  means. 
We  must  drill  on  a  subject  whose  scope 
is  limited  until  it  is  all  our  own.  But 
this  is  not  possible  when  we  treat  lan- 
guage in  the  purposeless  manner  which 
characterizes  that  teaching. 

Fifth.  The  child  has  become  enfee- 
bled because  we  have  done  for  him 
what  he  could  do  for  himself.  The  fac- 
ulties grow  by  exercise,  but  exercise 
implies  resistance.  How  can  the  child 
encounter  resistance  if  the  teacher  does 
his  work  ?  To  illustrate :  The  child  in 
his  composition  has  not  commenced  his 
sentence  with  a  capital.  The  teacher 
points  out  the  error  with  a  blue  pendl. 
Why?  Why  not  let  him  find  it  him- 
self? His  subject  does  not  agree  with 
predicate.  The  blue  pencil  shows  the 
error  again.  The  subject  and  predicate 
have  been  amply  taught.  Let  the  pupil 
find  the  error  himself.  Don't  give  him 
a  hint.  He  will  grow  strong  if  he 
grapples  with  the  composition  himself; 
he  will  grow  weak  if  we  do  it  for  him. 


Why  do  children  continue  making  the 
same  errors  year  after  year?  Any 
teacher  who  will  inaugurate  a  plan  of 
self  correction  will  not  only  see  most 
errors  disappear  in  six  months,  but  will 
discover  that  they  would  have  disap- 
peared long  ago  but  for  her  interfer- 
ence. No  one  can  learn  to  skate  if  an- 
other does  the  tumbling  for  him.  Self 
help  counts  for  as  much  in  teaching 
language  as  in  skating. 

Sixth.  The  underrating  of  the  func- 
tion of  oral  work  plays  a  very  import- 
ant part  in  retarding  progress  in  lan- 
guage. In  other  words,  we  are  in  too 
much  of  a  hurry  to  use  the  pencil. 
Here  again  we  are  in  the  presence  of 
the  data  which  the  children  furnish. 
The  child  comes  to  school  using  lan- 
guage freely.  As  soon  as  possible  we 
put  a  pencil  in  his  hand  and  freeze  him 
up.  In  a  short  time  he  has  stopped 
talking.  I  make  bold  to  hold  the  fol- 
lowing proposition.  In  order  to  have 
accurate  language  we  must  first  have 
language  of  some  kind.  If  the  children 
won't  furnish  it,  what  are  we  to  do? 
Nothing  but  provide  material  of  our 
own.  But  inasmuch  as  the  child  is  go- 
ing to  talk  his  own  language  why  not 
start  with  his  own  language?  In  ex- 
tinguishing fluency  we  cripple  our 
teaching  for  all  time. 

In  detail,  the  following  are  the  facts 
which  make  the  development  of  oral 
language  of  supreme  importance.  ( i ) 
All  essential  errors  are  made  in  speak- 
ing. They  are  the  indigenous  errors. 
When  the  child  writes  he  merely  records 
these  errors  on  paper.  Why  not  expel 
them  through  the  same  channel,  (the 
ear,)  through  which  they  entered  his 
mind?  Why  let  them  be  recorded  at 
all?     (2)  The  possibility  of  practice  in 
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the  way  of  correction  is  great,  in  oral 
language,  and  scanty  in  written  lan- 
guage, just  because  we  can  talk  so  much 
more  than  we  can  write.  (3)  The  habit 
of  fluency  is  favored  in  talking;  it  is 
quenched  in  writing.  (4)  The  child  in 
writing  is  occupied  with  a  new  set  of 
mental  coordinations  involved  in  the 
art  of  writing.  He  has  little  energy  to 
spare  for  thought  or  language.  In 
speaking,  his  whole  attention  can  be 
concentrated  on  the  thought  and  lan- 
g^^&c-  (5)1"  talking  we  can  traverse 
many  fields  of  information,  thus  adding 
rapidly  to  our  stock  of  ideas  and  con- 
sequently to  our  vocabulary. 

Writing  has  its  function  but  it  is  im- 
portant to  know  that  at  first,  that  func- 
tion is  not  to  teach  language.  It  teaches 
certain  forms,  punctuation,  capitals,  ar- 
rangement and  the  habit  or  trick  of 
writing.  These  must  become  automatic 
before  writing  begins  to  be  a  useful 
agent  in  teaching  language.  Eventu- 
ally it  becomes  very  important  as  such 
an  agent  but  only  gradually.  There- 
fore the  great  predominance  of  oral 
language  as  to  amount  of  time  and  im- 
portance in  the  earlier  grades  is  indi- 
cated, as  is  also  the  function  and  rela- 


tive importance  of  written  language. 
As  time  goes  on  these  relations  change 
and  are  finally  inverted. 

Seventh.  The  correlating  of  other 
subjects  with  language  has  been  a  the- 
ory rather  than  a  fact.  We  have 
vaguely  learned  that  if  the  child  is  to 
use  language,  he  must  have  something 
to  talk  or  write  about.  But  we  do  not 
yet  understand  that  one  of  the  functions 
of  language  teaching  is  to  provide  this 
material  on  which  the  mind  may  exer- 
cise itself.  Thus,  for  example,  we  do 
not  understand  that  the  language  period 
may  be  legitimately  used  for  a  history 
lesson,  a  nature  study  lesson  or  just  for 
reading.  At  present  we  hold  this  pe- 
riod too  sacred  for  such  purposes;  it 
must  be  used  to  teach  this  and  that, 
these  and  those  to  explain  the  relative 
pronoun,  etc,  but  not  to  show  how  the 
most  vital  part  of  composition  is  done, 
the  evolution  of  worthy  thought.  In 
some  occult  way  the  child  is  to  arrive 
at  the  possession  of  the  thoughts  to  be 
expressed  but  there  is  little  or  no  time 
for  that  in  the  classroom.  Is  it  won- 
derful that  our  children's  productions 
are  sterile? 


THE    SIMPLIFIED    SPELLING  BOARD. 


Andrew  Carnegie's  liberality  has  fur- 
nished funds  with  which  a  beginning 
can  be  made  in  the  campaign  for  sim- 
plifying English  spelling.  It  is  proba- 
ble, from  Mr.  Carnegie's  manifest  in- 
terest in  the  promotion  of  education, 
that  provision  will  be  made  by  him  and 
others  for  the  carrying  on  of  this  cam- 
paign provided  the  work  of  this  Board 
shall  blaze  a  practical  route  for  success- 
ful introduction  of  these  reforms. 


Their  argument  of  manifest  destiny 
of  the  English  as  the  language  of  the 
world  provided  its  spelling  is  simplified 
will  not  help  much,  nor  will  the  eco- 
nomic argument,  perhaps;  but  every- 
body who  has  writing  to  do  will  be 
pleased  to  be  permitted  to  simplify  the 
spelling  of  certain  words  without  being 
accused  of  ignorance. 

The  list  of  three  hundred  common 
words  that  are  already  spelled  two  or 
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more  ways  by  reputable  scholars  in  three  hundred  words  will  be  sent  free 
English  is  made  the  beginning.  It  is  of  charge  to  anyone  asking  for  them, 
recommended;  that  all  friends  of  the  This  is  a  movement  that  should  be 
movement  spell  these  in  the  simplest  encouraged.  It  gives  more  assurance 
way  in  their  correspondence.  The  of  results  than  has  any  other,  but  the 
Board  asks  these  friends  to  subscribe  to  efforts  which  have  been  made  by  Mr. 
the  following :  Vaile  and  other  like  enthusiasts  have 
"I  will  use  in  my  correspondence,  as  been  the  necessary  precursor  of  this 
far  as  may  be  practicable,  the  simpler  more  promising  organization, 
spellings  recommended  by  the  Simpli-  It  is  a  long  road  to  a  simplified  En- 
fied  Spelling  Board  in  their  circular  of  glish  spelling  which  shall  make  spell- 
March  21,  1906,''  and  address  it  to  the  ing  according  to  an  accepted  standard 
Simplified  Spelling  Board,  i  Madison  easy, 
avenue,  New  York.       A  list  of  these  ^ 


The  essence  of  tyranny  lies  not  in 
the  strength  of  the  strong,  but  in  the 
weakness  of  the  weak.  Even  in  the 
free  air  of  America  there  are  still  mil- 
lion^ who  are  not  free — ^millions  who 
can  never  be  free  under  any  govern- 
ment or  under  any  laws,  so  long  as 
they  remain  what  they  are. 

The  remedy  for  oppression,  then,  is 
to  bring  in  men  who  cannot  be  op- 
pressed. This  is  the  remedy  our  fath- 
ers sought ;  we  shall  find  no  other.  The 
problem  of  life  is  not  to  make  life  eas- 
ier, but  to  make  men  stronger,  so  that 
no  problem  shall  be  beyond  their  solu- 
tion. It  wil  be  a  sad  day  for  the  Re- 
public when  life  is  easy  for  ignorance, 
indolence,  and  apathy.  The  social 
order  of  the  present  vyre  rannot  change 
much  if  we  would.  The  real  work  of 
each  generation  is  to  mould  the  social 
order  of  the  future.  The  grown-up 
men  and  women  of  today  are,  in  a 
sense,  past  saving.  The  best  work  of 
the  Republic  is  to  save  the  children. 
David  Starr  Jordan. 
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Within  the  School-Room. 

A  Department  of  Obecrvatlon  and  Reports  of  Classwork  and 
School   Management  Conducted  by  George  Alfred  Brown. 

jS 

**The  teacher  himself  will  be  to  the  pupil  an  object  of  experi- 
ence, as  fruitful  as  it  is  direct;  yes,  in  the  hours  of  teaching, 
an  intercourse  grows  up  between  them,  which  is  at  least  a  fore- 
taste of  intercourse  with  the  great  men  of  antiquity,  or  with  the 
clearly  drawn  characters  of  the  poet.  Historic  or  poetic  charac- 
ters must  receive  life  from  the  teacher.  Let  him  only  make  a 
beginning;  the  youth,  even  the  boy,  will  soon  contribute  from 
imagination,  and  the  two  will  often  be  together  in  great  and 
chosen  company  without  needing  a  third." 

Science  of  Educationr-Herbart. 


The  great  educational  awakening  at 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  pro- 
duced its  representative  of  almost  every 
phase  of  the  question  of  instruction  for 
the  human  mind.  Johann  Friedrich 
Herbart,  born  in  1776,  is  the  first  great 
leader  in  the  study  of  education  as  a 
science.  The  laboratory  method  of 
psychology,  the  experimental  school, 
or  pedagogical  seminaire,  in  connection 
with  university  courses  on  education 
were  definitely  advocated  by  him. 

Although  a  contemporary  of  Pesta- 
lozzi  and  Froebel,  he  was  not  a  co- 
worker with  them  in  their  great  effort 
to  establish  schools  for  the  people.  He 
was  a  university  man  almost  from  the 
beginning  of  his  career.  His  experi- 
ence as  a  teacher  of  children  includes 
only  his  early  work  as  the  tutor  of  three 
boys,  and  the  experimental  teaching  of 
the  pedagogical  seminaire  he  estab- 
lished at  the  University  of  Koenigs- 
berg.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he 
was  lecturing  on  education  at  Bremen, 
and  then  became  a  lecturer  at  Goetting- 
en.  When  but  thirty-three  years  old 
he  was  called  to  fill  the  chair  at  the  Uni- 


versity of  Koenigsberg,  which  the  great 
philosopher  Kant  had  held.  Herbart's 
"Text-book  in  Psychology"  was  pub- 
lished in  181 6:  In  it  he  develops  the 
basis  for  his  conception  of  education 
as  an  exact  science. 

Modern  advocates  of  many  of  the 
doctrines  of  Herbart,  do  not  feel  called 
upon  to  defend  his  philosophical  ideas 
or  to  maintain  the  fundamental  doctrine 
of  his  educational  science,  that  all  of 
the  mental  powers  and  forces  originate 
in  experience  and  intercourse,  and  that 
there  are  no  innate  ideas  forming  an 
,a  priori  basis  for  knowledge. 

We  find  in  all  of  Herbart's  writing 
that  he  holds  his  attention  ro  the  action 
of  specific  laws  and  requires  a  basis  in 
experience  for  all  knowledge.  He  has 
very  little  interest  in  the  more  general 
philosophic  problem  which  seeks  the 
meaning  and  the  unity  back  of  all  law. 
The  natural  attitude  of  his  mind  is 
that  of  the  scientist  rather  than  that  of 
the  philosopher.  Indeed,  his  peculiar 
philosophic  doctrines  seem  to  have  been 
developed  by  him  in  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  his  attempt  to  fix  exact  laws 
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for  the  forces  called  by  him  mental  lif^. 
He  believed  that  the  laws  governing 
the  action  of  the  mind  could  be  deter- 
mined and  their  relative  force  meas- 
ured, by  the  same  mathematical  method 
as  is  used  in  physics. 

Herbart  must  be  credited  with  a 
great  discovery  in  his  observations  on 
the  process  by  which  the  mind  assimi- 
lates experience  and  ideas  and  thus 
grows  in  power.  This  discovery  points 
the  way  to  a  process  by  which  the  mind 
may  be  educated  to  appreciate  more 
complex  experiences,  to  form  judg- 
ments, and  to  establish  the  reason  and 
moral  will.  Before  Herbart's  time, 
there  was  little  conception  of  the  pro- 
cess of  actual  growth  or  rather  evolu- 
tion of  the  mind  itself.  Pestalozzi  as- 
serted that  the  mind  grew  through  the 
assimilation  of  its  experiences,  and 
thus  matured  itself  just  as  a  tree  does, 
but  he  did  not  follow  the  process  fur- 
ther than  to  recognize  the  need  of  pro- 
viding an  abundance  of  sense-percep- 
tions in  the  early  years  of  school  work. 
When  his  method  degenerated  among 
his  followers  into  formal  object  les- 
sons, separated  from  all  actual  contact 
with  the  children's  living  interests,  it 
proved  a  deadening  process  where  long 
continued  in  the  child's  education. 

Herbart  undertook  to  follow  the  pro- 
cess of  re-organization  in  the  mind  it- 
self as  it  assimilated  the  sense-percep- 
tions of  experience  and  the  ideas  drawn 
from  intercourse  with  other  minds. 
From  this  observation,  he  developed 
his  doctrine  of  apperception.  The  gen- 
eral statement  of  this  doctrine  of  men- 
tal growth  has  been  so  universally  ac- 
cepted by  psychologists  and  teachers 
since  Kerbart's  announcement  of  it, 
that  we  now  find  it  difficult  to  appreci- 


'ate  the  limitations  of  earlier  thinkers  in 
this  regard.  This  does  not  mean,  how- 
ever, that  very  many  have  been  willing 
to  follow  Herbart  in  the  deductions  he 
draws  from  this  process  with  reference 
to  the  origin  of  the  mind's  powers  of 
feeling  and  willing. 

The  revolution  which  Herbart  pro- 
posed in  the  study  of  the  mind,  will  be 
fully  appreciated  by  a  comparison.  Up 
to  his  time,  psychology  was  devoted  to 
an  attempt  to  analyze  the  contents  of 
the  mind.  The  philosopher  Kant  pro- 
posed, in  his  Critique  of  Pure  Reason, 
a  "dissection  of  the  faculty  of  the  un- 
derstanding." Herbart,  however,  un- 
dertook to  develop  the  process  of  mind 
creation  in  all  the  steps  of  its  growth 
and  evolution.  For  this  purpose,  he 
proposed,  first,  an  empirical  science  of 
psychology  which  shall  classify  the 
forces  active  in  mental  life  and  deter- 
mine experimentally  the  law  governing 
the  manifestation  of  each;  and  second, 
a  science  of  education  which  shall  so 
apply  the  laws  of  empirical  psychology 
as  to  definitely  direct  and  control  the 
development  of  the  child's  mind  jfrom 
infancy  to  maturity. 

An  exact  science  such  as  Herbart 
proposed,  can  be  formulated  only  with 
reference  to  the  action  and  interaction 
of  constant  forces,  producing  a  com- 
plete series  of  cause  and  effect,  and  thus 
making  it  able  to  tiace  every  mental  act 
back  to  a  common  first  cause.  The  sci- 
ence would  be  disorganized  by  the  pres- 
ence of  an  individual  personal  will,  act- 
ing as  an  independent  first  cause,  and 
only  in  conjunction  with  the  resultant 
force  derived  from  experience,  heredity, 
and  environment.  Herbart,  therefore, 
undertakes  to  show  in  his  psychology 
that  the  will  has  its  origin  "in  the  circle 
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of  thought/'  In  fact,  the  will  first  ap- 
pears in  consciousness  as  the  assertive 
element  in  a  judgment,  such  as  that  the 
relation  of  attribute  to  subject  exists 
between  two  concepts.  The  will  and, 
also,  feeling,  and  desiring,  are  con- 
sidered by  Herbart  as  but  "conditions, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  changeable  con- 
ditions of  concepts." 

Before  undertaking  to  fully  under- 
stand his  use  of  the  word  apperception, 
as  applied  to  the  growth  of  the  mind> 
we  must  add  to  the  idea  that  feeling 
and  willing  are  but  temporary  condi- 
tions of  concepts,  Herbart's  idea  of  the 
way  a  concept  of  the  self  a^  an  element 
in  consciousness,  but  a  passive  one, 
comes  to  be.  This  concept  of  self  is  a 
different  thing  from  self-consciousness 
as  an  active  force.  The  concept  of  self 
serves  as  an  enclosing  concept  to  con- 
tain and  give  meaning  to  the  interac- 
tion of  all  other  concepts  arising  from 
passing  experience  and  intercourse,  and 
their  connection  with  all  other  concepts 
which  may  be^  recalled  or  with  new 
concepts  which  may  be  anticipated. 
The  concept  of  self  is  like  a  theater 
holding  an  audience  and  troupe  of  act- 
ors. The  drama  enacted  there  has  no 
organic  relation  to  the  simulated  set- 
ting. The  peculiar  actions  of  the  players 
on  the  stage  and  in  the  wings  and  dress- 
ing rooms  have  a  connected  unity  only 
because  there  is  an  audience  to  be  af- 
fected by  them,  and  again  the  audience 
is  only  passively  thrilled  by  the  action 
of  the  villain  or  the  sorrows  of  the 
heroine.  It  is  only  through  the  con- 
cept theater,  that  the  action  of  both  au- 
dience and  actors  has  a  connected  re- 
ality. 

So  the  concept  self  serves  to  unite 
the  continually  passing  panorama  of 


mental  activity  and  give  it  permanent 
reality.  Such  a  concept  of  self,  we  can 
see,  is  a  very  similar  thing  to  the  con- 
cepts of  space  or  of  time,  or  of  number 
as  an  infinite  series.  These  are  all  con- 
taining concepts,  and  are  to  be  ex- 
plained as  being  in  each  case  a  concept 
of  a  concept.  Thus  the  concept  of  the 
concept  number  must  contain  the  idea 
of  the  possible  division  of  one  into  an 
infinite  number  of  small  ones  and  its 
possible  increase  by  the  addition  o£  an 
infinite  number  of  ones.  But  the  con- 
taining concept  of  number  is  only 
reached  by  any  mind  through  directed 
experience  or  apperceiving  processes  by 
which  things  are(  first  grouped,  then 
numbered,  then  perceived  as  meas- 
ured by  number,  and  finally,  number  is 
conceived  as  a  series.  A  sufficiently 
complete  concept  of  number  to  include 
surds  and  imaginary  roots,  is  only  at- 
tained by  those  few  who  make  a  study 
of  mathematics. 

In  a  similar  way  all  containing  con- 
cepts such  as  those  of  space,  of  time,  of 
the  self  and  others,  originate  in  experi- 
ence and  grow  through  their  relation 
to  the  activity  of  certain  groups  or 
masses  of  concepts. 

A  containing  concept  may  have  dif- 
ferent limits  when  related  to  different 
concept  masses,  for  it  will  be  seen  that 
one  function  of  such  a  concept  is  to  fur- 
nish the  mind  with  a  setting,  as  a  point 
of  departure,  or  a  standard  of  reference 
for  groups  of  concepts.  As  an  illustra- 
tion with  reference  to  concepts  of 
space,  we  find  that  for  a  group  of  ideas 
about  places  in  a  given  city,  the  concept 
of  space  has  as  its  center  the  image  of 
the  business  center  of  the  town,  or  of 
the  court-house  square,  or  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  streets  from  which  the  sys- 
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tern  of  house  numbering  has  its  begin- 
ning. But  for  a  group  of  ideas  includ- 
ing such  more  general  notions  as  trade 
winds  due  to  the  earth's  revolution,  and 
tides  due  to  the  attraction  of  the  moon, 
the  concept  of  space  has  as  its  center 
the  idea  of  the  center  of  the  earth. 
Similarly  for  ideas  as  to  the  cause  of 
seasons  or  of  the  spring  tides,  the  sun 
is  conceived  as  the  center  of  the  space 
concept.  Astronomers  may  even  at- 
tempt to  limit  their  space  concept  for 
the  universe  by  the  band  of  the  Milky 
Way. 

Similarly  there  may  be  in  the  same 
mind  several  at  least  partially  separated 
concepts  of  self  as  this  concept  serves 
to  contain  the  mass  of  concepts  relat- 
ing to  business  life,  and  again  those  re- 
lating to  church  life,  or  society,  or 
home  life.  The  child  is  often  quite  a 
different  self  at  home  and  abroad  or  at 
school.  In  exceptional  cases  due  to  dis- 
ease or  malformation,  this  separation 
becomes  complete  and  double  person- 
ality results.  In  the  normal  mind  this 
tendency  to  separateness  of  concepts  of 
self  is,  of  course,  annulled  by  the  higher 
condition  of  self-consciousness,  which 
will  be  explained  later. 

This  notion  of  containing  concepts 
has  been  presented  so  much  in  detail, 
because  in  it  lies  the  condition  for  that 
doctrine  of  apperception  by  which 
Herbart  explains  the  action  and  growth 
of  the  mind  as  a  whole.  The  activity 
set  up  by  the  mere  opposition  of  con- 
cepts by  which  like  elements  are  blen- 
ded and  unlike  elements  suppressed, 
does  not  account  fully  for  mental  life. 
In  fact,  Herbart  seems  to  think  such 
activity  does  not  require  so  high  an  or- 
ganism as  a  brain  for  its  manifestation, 
but  could  be  a  source  for  the  vital  forces 


of  animal  and  vegetable  life  and  even 
of  the  physical  forces  of  matter. 

The  formation  of  containing  con- 
cepts even  of  a  rudimentary  character, 
furnishes  the  sotd  condition,  and  re- 
quires the  brain  organization  for  an  in- 
ner activity  which  we  calf  conscious- 
ness, though  not  yet  necessarily  self- 
conscious.  A  concept,  however,  much 
as  it  may  have  grown  by  blending  with 
other  concepts,  does  not  become  active 
independently  but  requires  the  presence 
of  other  concepts,  since  the  play  of 
forces  originating  in  concepts  is  consid- 
ered as  due  only  to  the  re-action  be- 
tween them. 

In  apperception,  however,  the  mass 
of  concepts  involved  becomes  active  as 
an  independent  force,  and  has  a  power 
to  construct  anticipating  or  problemat- 
ical concepts  by  recalling  experiences, 
and  by  specializing  attention  to  a  par- 
ticular new  or  possible  experience,  or  to 
imagined  concepts.  The  source  of  this 
power  exhibited  by  apperception  is  to 
be  found  in  a  condition  which  Herbart 
describes  as  interest,  and  which  results 
from  the  group  of  concepts  acting  to- 
gether under  the  influence  of  some 
kind  of  a  containing  or  collective  con- 
cept. Such  a  group  of  concepts  is  gen- 
erally called  a  notion  by  Herbartians. 
Interest,  then,  names  a  very  important 
mental  force.  It  arises  out  of  a  condi- 
tion of  concepts  just  as  all  feeling  and 
willing  are  supposed  by  Herbart  to 
arise.  It,  however,  is  the  essential 
force  in  maintaining  consciousness  and 
stimulating  continuous  mental  activity 
and  growth,  while  ordinary  feeling  and 
willing  are  forces  tending  to  produce 
temporary  action  to  relieve  some  more 
or  less  particular  condition  of  mind. 

It  is  the  power  of  apperception  which 
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gives  meaning  to  experience,  and  which 
makes  intercourse  possible.  The  mind 
grows  through  the  power  thus  given 
for  selective  action  and  assimilation. 
But  as  Herbart  has  limited  the  powers 
of  the  mind  to  a  source  in  concepts  and 
groups  of  concepts,  he  finds  no  means 
by  which  the  mind  can  attain  by  its  un- 
aided action  to  the  self-direction  of 
moral  will,  or  even  to  active  self-con- 
sciousness. These  are  attained  by  the 
race  in  the  slow  development  of  experi- 
ence through  intercourse.  The  status 
attained  at  any  time  is  to  be  maintained 
for  the  next  generation  only  by  means 
of  instruction.  Instruction,  therefore, 
becomes  a  most  important  element  in 
the  salvation  of  every  soul,  and  educa- 
tion the  most  important  of  sciences. 
Its  controlling  aim  must  of  necessity 
be  the  formation  of  character  through 
the  development  of  moral  will. 

A  third  step  in  the  evolution  of  the 
mind  is  required  before  it  can  attain 
this  power  of  complete  selt-direction 
by  means  of  which  it  is  able  to  direct 
life  in  accordance  with  the  laws  needed 
by  an  organization  external  to  the  self, 
and  in  which  the  self  becomes  but  one 
of  many  units. 

As  the  second  step  in  mental  evolu- 
tion was  in  the  nature  of  a  power  to 
form  a  concept  of  a  concept,  that  is  to 
apperceive  and  so  to  become  self-active, 
the  nature  of  the  third  step  is  the  power 
to  form  an  apperception  of  the  apper- 
ceptions of  the  mind  and  so  to  become 
completely  self-directive  over  all  the 
forces  of  mental  life.  This  is  the  stage 
of  complete  self-consciousness,  and  of 
freedom  through  full  control  in  the  or- 
ganization of  concepts  and,  therefore,  of 
the  forces  generated  by  mental  action. 
Herbart's  attitude  of  thought  in  con- 


sidering the  mind  as  mainly  a  psychic 
mechanism  but  capable  of  evolution  to 
a  state  of  organized  freedom,  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  general  attitude  of  the 
scientific  investigators  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  out  of  which  grew  the  general 
theory  of  evolution.  The  basis  of  his 
science  of  education  is  a  psychology 
with  the  Psyche-  left  out  of  it.  There 
are  many  gaps  left  in  the  process  by 
which  he  would  re-introduce,  through 
the  process  of  instruction,  a  controlling 
spiritual  power  for  mental  life  as  a  race- 
containing  concept. — Nay  more — ^ 
God  containing  concept  of  all  life.  He 
comes,  at  the  end,  to  an  idea  of  inner 
cbnnectioh  as  all-inclusive  as  Froebel's, 
although  conceived  under  the  name  of 
Providence  instead  of  as  the  funda- 
mental element  of  all  being. 

The  mechanism  of  growing  notions 
and  of  the  influence  of  experience  and 
intercourse!  which  Herbart  shows  us, 
is  a  helpful  idea  in  dealing  with  the  in- 
tellectual ^ide  of  the  development  of 
the  mind,  but  his  conception  of  how 
consciousness  arises,  does  not  seem  to 
agree  with  the  observation  of  the  be- 
ginnings of  conscious  activity  in  small 
children,  as  well  as  does  the  conception 
of  Froebel,  presented  here  last  month. 

It  is  the  intention  to  follow,  in  these 
studies  for  the  next  year,  the  history 
of  school  establishment,  especially  in 
America  under  the  leadership  of  such 
men  as  Jefferson,  Horace  Mann,  Henry 
Barnard,  Col.  Parker,  and  others. 


Observation  Studies. 

With  the  coming  of  summer  and 
pleasant  conditions  for  outdoor  life,  I 
have  been  specially  interested  in  ob- 
serving the  joy  the  children  are  hav- 
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ing  in  renewed  companionship.  There 
is  so  much  attractiveness  in  nature  to 
arouse  a  common  interest  and  their 
games  are  of  a  more  sociable  character. 
In  winter  sports,  there  is  more  striving 
between  individuals,  but  now  group 
plays  and  team  organizations  are  in 
evidence. 

In  a  Sunday  afternoon  walk  to  the 
woods  I  met  a  number  of  groups  of 
children,  some  of  girls  and  some  of 
boys.  Each  particular  group  had  its 
own  purpose  apparently.  A  half  a 
dozen  boys  wer^  passing  jail  other 
flowers  by,  intent  on  finding  the  first 
blue-bells.  As  yet  they  had  no  specimen 
and  not  all  were  sure  they  knew  the 
flower.  Occasionally  all  would  gather 
with  heads  together  over  some  plant 
one  thought  might  be  it  though  not 
yet  in  bloom.  Another  group  of  boys 
were  busy  about  something  in  a  pas- 
ture lot,  perhaps  they  were  drowning 
out  a  gopher.  If  so  they  had  found  an 
additional  interest  in  the  mysteries  of 
its  subterranean  dwelling  and  in  ex- 
ploring that  they  were  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  capacities  and  dispo- 
sitions of  each  other.  I  saw  plainly 
that  one  or  two  were  acknowledged 
leaders  in  both  planning  and  working, 
others  were  willing  hands  to  work,  and 
two  or  three  seemed  to  be  simply  toler- 
ated as  incapable  or  unwilling  natures. 
One  of  these  seemed  to  have  some 
standing  as  a  critic,  however,  judging 
by  what  appeared  to  be  an  appeal  to 
him  made  by  the  leaders  when  they 
seemed  to  disagree  as  to  further  plans 
for  the  work. 

As  I  walk  down  the  street  in  the 
morning  or  back  in  the  afternoon,  I 
can  at  this  time  of  year  distinguish  a 
teacher  a  block  away,  not  by  any  man- 


nerism but  by  the  way  a  number  of 
children  are  crowding  around  her  tell- 
ing her  of  their  experiences  or  plan- 
ning for  some  common  interest. 

I  hope  there  are  very  many  teachers 
throughout  the  land  who  are  willing  to 
let  up  a  little  on  the  text  book  studying 
they  require  of  their  pupils  during  the 
last  six  weeks  of  school  and  who  take 
advantage  of  the  many  and  varied  in- 
terests found  in  the  rapidly  turning 
pages  of  nature's  book. 

The  most  important  work  a  teacher 
can  do  at  this  time  is  simply  to  rightly 
direct  the  abundant  activities  of  the 
children's  minds.  Nature  is  furnish- 
ing not  only  the  best  kind  of  material 
at  least  for  the  younger  children  to  use, 
but  she  is  also  giving  in  extra  abun- 
dance a  strong  interest  and  hospitable 
friendliness  of  spirit  to  the  children 
which  leads  them  to  work  together. 

Talking  with  a  primary  supervisor 
this  month,  I  found  her  much  discour- 
aged because  she  found  it  necessary  to 
devote  herself  to  bringfing  up  to  grade 
a  number  of  schools  .which  because  of 
sickness  of  teachers,  poor  substitutes 
and  other  reasons  were  behind.  I  asked 
her  what  she  would  do  if  she  followed 
her  own  interests  and  she  answered, 
**0h,  the  study  I  am  personally  inter- 
ested in  is  botany." 

Why  not  give  such  a  specialty 
full  swing  in  the  last  six  weeks  of  her 
work  for  the  school  year? 

A  friendship  established  between  pu- 
pil and  teacher  on  the  basis  of  a  com- 
mon interest  in  a  subject  of  study  is  a 
permanent  character  building  influence 
because  of  the  element  of  intellectual 
activity  involved. 

The  friends  may  separate  but  the 
interest  remains  in  the  mind.    The  Her- 
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bartians  believe  that  such  an  interest  is 
of  more  value  than  the  quantity  of  facts 
from  spelling  books  or  grammar.  Let 
us  agree  with  them  in  our  work  for  a 
little  while  at  this  time  of  year  even  if 
we  feel  that  the  facts  must  have  the 
preference  during  the  other  thirty-four 
weeks  of  the  forty  making  up  the 
school  year. 


A  Nature  Study  Lesson. 

The  lessons  conducted  within  the 
school  room  under  the  name  of  nature 
study  have  pefhaps  little  of  nature  in 
them  and  generally  less  of  study. 
There  are,  however,  two  definite  aims 
for  this  work  under  such  conditions. 
One,  the  most  difficult  perhaps,  is  to 
open  the  eyes  and  ears  of  ordinary 
children  to  catch  the  variations  which 
give  meaning  to  what  they  see  and 
hear,  and  thus  enable  them  to  find  an 
interest  in  nature.  The  other  aim  is 
to  widen  such  interests  as  the  children 
have  so  as  to  develop  the  power  for 
careful  attention  and  study.  This  will 
enable  them  to  organize  their  own 
knowledge  and  to  appreciate  the  inter- 
ests, tastes,  and  the  work  of  others. 
The  nature  work  done  within  the  school 
room  can  at  least  stimulate  and  direct 
the  children's  activities  in  their  own 
studies  of  nature  itself. 

The  aims  mentioned  are  ones  that 
nature  study  lessons  have  in  common 
with  other  work  of  the  school.  But 
the  close  relation  of  the  material 
furnished  in  this  subject  with  the  child- 
ren's activities  within  and  out  of  school 
makes  it  an  important  means  for  ac- 
complishing these  educational  ends. 

The  regular  teacher  and  not  some 
special  teacher  or  supervisor  must  be 
the  immediate  guide  in  nature  study 
because  close  attention  must  be  given 


to  the  interests  and  activities  of  individ- 
ual pupils  and  to  different  groujjs.  One 
purpose  of  the  work  is  to  substitute 
particular  new  activities  and  interests 
for  old  haphazard  ones  and  this  re- 
quires that  the  direction  be  by  one  in 
constant  touch  with  many  of  the  differ- 
ent elements  of  the  children's  lives ;  by 
one  who  knows  the  tastes  of  each  and 
the  ability  in  different  subjects  of 
thought  and  ways  of  doing.  This  sub- 
ject is  fully  three-fourths  conduct. 
Pupils  and  teacher  are  constantly  being 
drawn  into  the  relation  of  friends  in 
council.  For  this  reason  some  edu- 
cational reformers  have  wished  to 
make  nature  study  the  center  of  all 
school  work.  We  are  not  satisfied  as 
yet,  however,  but  that  a  higher  power 
must  be  recognized  in  the  control  of 
human  conduct  than  any  that  can  arise 
out  of  interest  simply.  We  look  there- 
fore for  the  center  of  our  school  work 
to  the  ideals  and  aspirations  of  human 
life  in  its  spiritual  relations  as  these 
have  moulded  civilization  and  organ- 
ized human  knowledge  so  that  man 
may  best  serve  his  fellow  men.  In  this 
idea  of  the  school  nature  study  will 
be  given  equal  recognition  as  above  for 
the  opportunities  offered  to  cultivate 
many-sided  interest  but  this  cultiva- 
tion will  be  made  to  serve  the  study  of 
English  and  geography  and  history. 
For  this  purpose,  it  may  be  best  stud- 
ied not  as  a  separate  subject  but  as  ac- 
cessory work  under  the  personal  direc- 
tion of  the  teacher  as  opportunity  of- 
fers. 

However  the  subject  may  be  organ- 
ized within  the  course  of  study  and 
handled  by  the  teacher,  there  is  a  place 
in  the  work  for  the  help  that  can  be 
given  by  one  whose  love  of  nature  has 
been  of  that  compelling  kind  which 
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has  driawn  His  life  into  close  commun- 
ion an(l  led  him  to  study  her  secrets, 
and  master  many  of  her  forms  of 
speech  and  expression, 

I  heard  this  month  two  lessons  given 
by  such  a  man,  one  to  a  seventh  grade 
arid  one  to  a  third  grade  class.  His 
enthusiasm  was  contagious  and  every 
child  responded  to  it  almost  at  once. 
He  was  an  attractive  experience  to  the 
children  and  with  his  first  sentence  he 
had  them  studying  him  and  putting  a- 
definite  image  in  their  mental  scrap 
books  which  would  enable  them  itot 
only  to  recogfnize  him  again  but  also  to 
describe  him. 

When  working  with  the  seventh 
grade  class,  he  had  their  attention 
turned  in  a  minute  to  what  he  had 
called  their  scrap  books.  The  children 
thought  they  had  some  pretty  clear  pic- 
tures there,  and  he  tested  them  by  imi- 
tating some  familiar  sounds.  He  had 
them  notice  that  they  did  not  recog- 
nize even  the  most  familiar  sound  at 
once  but  seemed  to  wait  for  the  pages 
of  their  scrap  book  to  be  turned  over 
until  the  right  one  came  and  gave  them 
the  name  they  used  for  the  picture. 
Could  fhey  help  or  hinder  the  mind  in 
doing  that? 

He  told  of  sitting  under  a  tree  listen- 
ing to  the  birds  and  suddenly  hearing 
a  sound  behind  him,  which  he  imitated. 
The  children  were  puzzled  and  finally 
began  to  guess  different  birds  that 
might  have  made  the  sound ;  finally  he 
suggested  that  they  were  holding  their 
thumbs  down  on  all  the  pages  of  their 
scrap  books  except  the  bird  pictures ;  he 
had  not  said  it  was  a  bird  sound.  Then 
a  little  boy  who  had  been  very  eagerly 
considering  the  sound  and  evidently 
near  to  recognizing  it  before,  exclaimed 
that  it  was  a  squirrel. 


In  a  similar  way  he  tested  their 
images  of  form,  using  the  location  of 
the  hip,  knee,  ankle,  and  toe  joints  in 
the  leg  of  a  horse  and  of  a  chicken. 
The  children  discovered  that  they  did 
not  have  definite  enough  images  to  lo- 
cate these  joints,  but  they  were  much 
interested  to  find  that  the  horse,  in  or- 
der to  run  fast  had  gotten  up  onto  his 
toe  nails  as  his  feet- 

This  seventh  grade  Tdsson  was  evi- 
dently intended  to  awaken  the  chil- 
dren's interest  in  nature  observation 
and  more  especially  to*  direct  their  at- 
tention to  the  way  the  mind  is  helped 
to  use  its  experiences  if  these  are  di- 
rected and  followed  up  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  full  and  clear  images  and 
to  discover  the  use  or  the  meaning  of 
variations  and  changes  observed. 

The  third  grade  lesson  appealed  to 
a  somewhat  different  interest  of  chil- 
dren. The  power  to  imitate  birds  and 
animals  was  used  but  attention  was 
directed  to  the  individual  feelings  ex- 
pressed by  changes  in  the  sounds.  The 
little  dog  was  heard  in  the  happy  bark 
of  greeting  to  his  little  mistress  coming 
home  from  school,  the  warning  growl 
to  the  strange  little  boy  with  her,  the 
angry  growl  to  another  dog,  the  lone- 
some howl  when  tied  up  in  the  back 
yard  all  given  as  a  personal  experience 
of  the  speaker  when  he  was  a  boy  and 
went  home  from  school  with  a  little 
girl  friend.  The  difference  between 
the  whistle  of  the  quail  with  young  and 
the  ordinary  "Bob  White''  call,  and 
three  or  four  calls  of  the  crows  and 
others  were  illustrated.  The  interest  of 
the  children  of  the  primary  grades  is  in 
individual  life.  They  will  live  with 
their  pets  and  can  be  interested  in  mak- 
ing connected  observation  studies 
through  their  sympathy  with  the  life 
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of  the  individual  animal  or  bird.  It 
was  only  in  the  seventh  grade  lesson 
that  the  speaker  illustrated  the  music  in 
the  swelling  scale  and  sudden  splitting 
or  breaking  of  notes  in  bird  songs. 

The  school  authorities  should  pro- 
vide for  many  such  lessons  as  the  above 
by  a  nature  lover,  just  as  they  should 
provide  for  more  music  by  sweet  sing- 
ers, more  rieading  by  those  who  read 
beautifully,  for  the  loaning  of  fine  pic- 
tures, and  for  more  real  experiences, 
for  the  children  of  the  work  of  true 
artists  and  lovers  of  the  high  and 
beautiful  and  true  things  in  life. 

But  such  a  lesson  is  not,  of  course. 


nature  study  itself.  That  the  children 
must  do  and  the  teacher  direct  from  day 
to  day.  As  an  illustration  as  to  how  that 
may  be  carried  on  and  of  the  worth  of 
doing  it,  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  the 
study  made  by  Tack  and  Nell  of  tracki 
in  the  snow  and  to  the  wise  method  of 
suggestive  direction  given  them  by  the 
uncle  as  told  by  James  Speed  in  the 
February  number  of  School  and 
Home  Education,  beginning  on  page 
250 ;  also  to  the  experience  of  Jim  un- 
der the  care  of  Farmer  Jayne  as  told 
in  "Battling  Upward"  by  Frank 
Sweet,  in  the  March  and  April  issues. 


LEGENDS  OF  THE  RHINE. 

ALEXANDER  DUMAS  (pERE). 
(Translated  bt  Mrs.  Geo^P.  Brown.) 


(The  Elder  Dumas  is  the  author  of  one  of 
the  most  interesting  series  of  legends  of  the 
river  Rhine  that  have  ever  been  written.  The 
translator  here  presents  the  author's  introduc- 
tion which  will  be  followed  by  successive  le- 
;end8  in  future  numbers  of  this  magazine. — 


) 


It  is  not  easy  for  a  Frenchman  to  ap- 
preciate the  profound  veneration  the 
Germans  feel  for  the  Rhine.  They  re- 
gard it  as,  in  a  sense,  a  protecting  di- 
vinity. Besides  its  carp  and  its  salmon 
it  is  peopled  with  nymphs  and  undines 
and  genii^  which  the  poetic  imagination 
of  the  people  sees  through  its  waters 
as  through  a  veil  by  day,  and  by  night 
they  are  seen  seated  on  the  rocks  which 
form  its  banks,  or  wandering  along  its 
shores. 

It  is  a  universal  emblem.  The  Rhine 
is  strength ;  the  Rhine  is  independence ; 
the  Rhine  is  freedom.  The  Rhine  has 
passions  like  a  man  or,  rather,  like  a 
god.  The  Rhine  loves  and  hates;  it 
caresses  and  it  crushes;  it  blesses  and 
it  curses.  For  one  its  waters  are  a 
downy  bed,  curtained  by  sea- weed  and 


adorned  with  flowers,  where  the  father 
of  waters  crowned  with  roses  and  hold- 
ing his  urn  inverted,  like  old  Neptune, 
awaits  the  prosperity  of  the  people. 
For  another  it  is  a  bottomless  abyss 
peopled  with  hideous  monsters,  like  the 
gulf  which  swallowed  the  fisher  of 
Schiller.  For  another  its  waters  are  a 
polished  mirror  on  which  one  could 
walk  like  Christ  if  only  he  possess  more 
faith  than  did  St.  Peter.  To  others  it 
was  tumultous  and  angry  like  the  Red 
Sea  when  it  swallowed  Pharoah  and  his 
host.  But,  whatever  its  special  manifes- 
tation to  different  persons  it  is  to  all  an 
object  of  fear  or  of  hope ;  a  symbol  of 
hate  or  of  love ;  a  principle  of  life  or  of 
death.  For  every  one  it  is  a  poetic  in- 
spiration. 

Especially  between  Cologne  and 
Mayence  cluster  traditions  the  most 
numerous  and  varied.  Within  this  dis- 
tance the  Rhine  shows  the  most  oppo- 
site contrasts :  scenes  the  most  enchant- 
ing and  the  most  dreadful.    Here,  vie- 
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tor  over  the  hills  which  h^ye  reti:fi3ted 
to  a  respectful  distance,  it3'  v^txs 
spread  out,  care-free  and  indolent  like 
a  lake:  there,  again,  resisted  and  con- 
fined, enchained  by  the  rocks  against 
whose  breast-plate  of  granite  the  waters 
break  in  vain,  it  writhes  like  a  serpent 
or  coils  itself  ready  to  spring  upon  its 
prey,  and  then  as  if  conscious  of  its 
impotence  it  flees  in  haste  and  menaces 
as  it  flees. 

One  can  understand  why  it  is  that 
the  fishermen,  living  on  one  part  or  an- 
other of  its  course — where  the  waters 
caress,  or  where  their  boats  are  crushed 
— regard  the  river  as  a  protecting  deity, 
or  as  a  demon,  and  worship  it  as  a 
father,  or  seek  to  propitiate  it  as  their 
foe. 

Since  the  invention  of  the  steamboat 
the  Rhine  has  lost  much  of  its  prestige. 
This  tamed  monster  emitting  fire  and 
smoke  like  the  ancient  dragon,  for 
which  there  are  no  longer  whirlpools 
nor  tempests,  and  which  stems  the  cur- 
rent more  rapidly  than  the  fisherman's 
boat  could  descend  it,  has  little  by  little 
driven  before  their  hot  breath  and  under 
the  strokes  of  their  iron  wheels  the 
carp,  the  salmon,  the  water-nymphs, 
the  undines,  and  the  genii;  so  that  if 
one  would  today  eat  fried  fish  or  hear 
the  song  of  the  siren  he  must  go  fish 
for  the  one  in  the  Main  or  the  Necker, 
and  seek  for  the  other  among  the  gen- 
erations who  knew  not  Robert  Fulton. 
It  is  a  more  fatiguing  process,  it  is  true, 
but  what  has  become  most  rare  is  only 
the  more  precious. 

As  for  myself  I  knoVv  that  often  as  I 
have  sailed  up  and  down  the  Rhine  it 
has  been  impossible  for  me  to  get  other 
than  fresh  eggs  and  cutlets.  It  is  true, 
that  I  have  been  made  quite  as  happy 


\yith  the  ballads  and  traditions. 

But^.with  the  exception  of  the  fish, 
which  as  I  have  said,  has  become,  along 
the  whole  course  of  the  Rhine,  a  myth, 
a  chimera,  concurrent  administrations 
have  taken  the  utmost  pains  to  satisfy 
the  curiosity  and  give  pfeasure  to  all 
travelers.  Once  you  have  bought  your 
ticket  from  Cologne  to  Mayence,  or 
even  from  Rotterdam  to  Strasburg,  or 
from  Strasburg  to  Rotterdam,  you  can 
take  six  days  or  six  months  to  accom- 
plish your  journey,  stop  or  take  the 
boat  at  any  landing  place ;  you  have  a 
pleasant  journey,  you  return,  you  are 
well  received.  Your  ticket  is  a  sight 
draft  which  all  boats  belonging  to  the 
administration  honor,  and  which  at 
whatever  hour  presented  is  paid  on 
sight. 

Scarcely  was  I  upon  the  Rhine  an 
hour  than  I  saw  the  wisdom  of  this 
measure.  For,  in  fact,  altho  upon  em- 
barking the  boat  moves  rather  slowly, 
the  two  banks  of  the  river  are  really 
only  a  kind  of  panorama  upon  which 
the  eye  has  scarcely  had  time  to  glance ; 
but  capricious  and  full  of  turns,  the 
Rhine  hides  from  you  behind  some  one 
of  its  many  angles,  the  city,  the  village,, 
or  the  chateau  which  your  vision  has 
caught  in  passing ;  and  while  your  sight 
is  fixed  upon  thi^  city,  or  village  or 
chateau,  the  boat  passes  on  and  other 
cities,  other  villages,  and  other  chateaus 
appear;  so  that,  very  often  you  are 
lost  in  the  midst  of  all  these  mountains, 
all  these  valleys,  and  all  these  ruins, 
seeking  from  your  Guide  in  your  hand, 
to  get  hold  of  some  name,  and  regret- 
ting all  that  you  have  thus  let  pass  which 
you  would  like  to  have  seen  in  detail, 
and  which  already  lies  behind  you  in  a 
confused  and  indistinct  jumble. 
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THE  INDIANA  EDUCATIONAL  COM- 
MISSION. 
Governor  Hanly,  of  Indiana,  has  appointed 
an  educational  commission  to  investigate  pub- 
lic education  in  the  state.  The  commission  is 
made  up  of  state  legislators,  county  superin- 
tendents, a  city  superintendent,  and  an  editor 
or  two.  The  purpose  of  it  is  to  determine  as 
well  as  it  can  be  done  the  relative  value  of  the 
school  teachers'  work  to  the  general  public, 
when  compared  with  that  of  other  employees 
of  the  commonwealth;  the  relative  taxation 
for  schools  and  other  expenses;  the  relative 
salaries  of  teachers  and  other  public  officials; 
and  whether  teachers  are  receiving  more  or  less 


for  their  services  to  the  people  than  they  earn. 
The  commission  is  composed  of  level-headed 
men  who  will  undertake  to  examine  into  the 
matter  from  an  economic  point  of  view  to  de- 
termine whether  the  teachers  and  the  public 
are  each  getting  a  square  deal,  and  if  not  what 
will  secure  it. 

Indiana  beats  the  world  for  forging  ahead, 
especially  in  matters  educational. 


REPORT   OF   THE   MEETING  OF   THE 

ILLINOIS  CONGRESS  OF  MOTHERS. 

There  is  no  more  earnest  body  of  workers 
than  the  Mothers'  Congress.  The  aims  and 
scope  of  their  work  comprise  the  highest  aids 
to  the  progress  of  civilization  within  the  prov- 
ince of  women.  Sympathy  with  each  other  and 
with  the  aims  of  the  whole  body,  absence  of 
trivialities,  jealousies,  and  striving  after  place, 
are  marked  features  of  the  meetings. 

The  annual  meeting  took  place  May  22  and 
23  at  Springfield  by  invitation  of  the  Woman's 
Club  and  by  request  of  the  governor's  wife, 
who  is  a  state  officer.  After  arriving  and  be- 
ing located,  the  delegates  were  treated  to  a  de- 
lightful drive  to  places  of  natural  beauty  and 
historical  interest.  This  was  most  refreshing 
after  the  warm,  dusty  car  ride. 

The  evening  meeting  was  called  at  8  o'clock 
in  the  senate  chamber. 

Governor  Deneen  gave  the  first  welcoming 
address.  He  spoke  of  the  cumulative  effect  of 
the  work.  Good  training  of  children  contin- 
ued from  generation  to  generation  cannot  fail 
to  raise  standards  of  all  life.  The  work,  also, 
is  of  the  most  thorough  nature  because  it  rec- 
ognizes the  true  principle  of  all  sound  work- 
manship by  beginning  at  the  very  foundation. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Walker,  president  of  the  W.  C 
of  Springfield,  then  gave  the  welcome  from  her 
club.  Her  message  was  in  the  form  of  a  charm- 
ing story  of  a  young  mother  who  sat  thinking 
of  the  limitations  of  her  life,  after  her  children 
had  gone  to  the  land  of  dreams.  "Musing,  she, 
too,  followed  her  children  into  that  land  of 
unfathomed  mystery,  where  she  seemed  to 
travel  across  a  vast  arid  plain  where  no  tree 
stretched  its  branches  with  welcoming  shade 
and  proffered  shelter;  but  in  the  distance  she 
saw  skirting  the  horizon  a  beautiful  forest, 
glowing  with  the  golden  light  of  a  sunlit  sea. 
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The  air  was  hot  and  heavy,  as  with 'hasten- 
ing  footsteps  she  pressed  her  way  toward  tl» 
shining  light.  Before  her  a  mother  with  two 
small  children,  was  walking  toward  the  same 
glorious  goal.  Now  they  journeyed  beside  her, 
and  anon  when  weary,  she  bore  them  in  her 
arms,  lest  they,  seeing  the  pitfalls  in  the  way, 
should  fail  to  watch  for  the  light  toward  which 
they  were  hastening.  But  what  seemed  most 
strange,  above  the  mother's  head,  upon  two 
dazzling  clouds,  reposed  two  angels,  one  with 
eyes  of  love  peering  over  her  right  shoulder, 
and  the  other  over  her  left  following  her  from 
rise  to  set  of  sun,  noting  every  word  and 
watching  every  action. 

When  they  were  good,  the  angel  on  the 
right,  with  a  glad  smile,  wrote  down  the  deed; 
and  alas,  when  evil  entered  in  and  found  place, 
it  also  was  entered  upon  the  fair  page  of  the 
Book  of  Life.  When  night  came  on,  and  the 
mother  in  the  hush  of»the  children's  hour,  re- 
pented of  harsh  words  spoken  or  action  done, 
she  seemed  to  hear  angelic  voices  from  over 
either  shoulder  rejoicing,  and  saw  the  tear 
which  blotted  the  stain  of  evil  from  the  record 
of  life. 

Now  the  mother  would  rest  the  weary  little 
feet,  bearing  them  tenderly  over  hard,  rough 
roads  and  patiently  watch  to  lure  back  the 
truant  who  had  wandered  from  the  right  way. 

Sometimes,  alas,  forgetful  of  the  children, 
her  eyes  being  fixed  so  closely  upon  the  golden 
light,  they  strayed  away  from  her  grasp,  then 
the  angel  on  the  left  wrote  in  sorrow  that  she 
had  left  the  little  ones  behind.  The  mother  in 
the  dreamland  quickened  her  footsteps  and 
with  throbbing  heart  gently  touched  the 
woman's  shoulder,  saying:  "Woman  could 
you  but  see  the  angel's  book  and  read  its  fair 
page  within,  you  would  see  that  not  one  step 
has  been  taken  along  the  weary  road,  though 
its  suffering  has  been  great,  but  it  was  well  for 
thee  and  thine." 

Reaching  the  golden  summit,  the  mother 
turned  and  saw — herself.  The  woman  was  the 
mother,  the  babies  were  her  own,  her  vision 
was  made  clear,  and  as  she  leaned  over  the 
walls  of  that  new  land,  she  knew,  at  last,  the 
interpretation  of  her  dream. 

It  may  be,  mothers,  strange  things  may  be 
Angels  are  watching  over  you  and  me ; 
Certain  it  is,  our  very  act  is  writ, 
Reflected  on  the  child-heart,  think  of  it ; 

That  is  the  wonder  book,  where  mothers  write 
Words   that   fade   not   though    we   pass   from 
sight 


Aye^  evenjioTc  are  writing,  you  and  I 
Wili  find  our  record  waiting,  bye  and  bye. 

Mrs.  HcflPeman,  in  response,  gave  the  pur- 
poses of  the  congress  and  made  a  plea  for  spe- 
cial consideration  of  that  bundle  of  striking 
contradictions,  the  high  school  boy,  with  his 
first  Jong  ''pants"  li^atly  pressed.  His  hair 
smoothly  bru^hed^  in  front,  probably  wobfly  be- 
hind; his  shoes  carefully  blacked,  at  least  on 
the  foes;  his  stiff  collar  gradually  rising,  and 
his  cuffs  slowly  lengthening. 

The  main  address  was  by  Dr.  James  Row- 
land Angel  1,  well  known  as  a  student  of  psy- 
chology, professor  in  Chicago  University. 

Dr.  Angell  said  that  to  women,  one  had  only 
suggest  reforms  and  they  could  be  counted  as 
done,  all  but  the  shouting;  and  cited  the  case 
of  the  election  of  Judge  B.  B.  Lindsay,  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  of  Denver,  in  defiance  of  bosses 
and  machines. 

Child-psychology  has  become  of  "  vastly 
greater  importance  of  late  years  because  it  is 
recognized  as  fundamental  in  dealing  with  race 
problems.  So  certain  definite  knowledge  of 
physical  and  mental  life  at  different  periods 
has  been  accurately  studied  out.. 

Race  suicide  is  deplorable,  but  intellectual 
race  suicide  is. worse.  By  this  is  meant  the  de- 
nying to  a  child  at  the  time  when  he  is  best 
fitted  to  receive  it,  that  which  will  make  for 
his  best  and  highest  development.  We  hear 
much  of  the  self-made  man,  but  never  a  sylla- 
ble of  the  hundreds  who  fall  by  the  wayside 
incapable  of  making  themselves.  The  ques- 
tion of  good  schools  affects  every  citizen  and 
can  be  shirked  by  none  without  detriment  to 
the  public  welfare. 

If  mental  and  moral  defects  could  be  as 
plainly  seen  as  physical  deformities,  what  hor- 
rors resulting  from  arrested  development  and 
kindred  causes  might  we  not  see? 

The  segregation  of  defectives  is  necessary 
both  for  the  unfortunates,  that  they  may  re- 
ceive better  attention  and  also  for  the  sake  of 
the  normal  children  to  whom  their  presence  is 
an  evil  in  many  ways.  We  have  scarcely  yet 
touched  these  conditions. 

Since  play  is  the  great  engine  of  education 
resembling,  yet  exceeding  in  importance,  the 
work  of  adults,  good  playgrounds  should  be 
maintained. 

Curative  and  preventive  hygienic  measures  in 
the  direction  of  good  lighting,  heating,  ventila- 
tion and  seating  should  be  studied. 

Problems  relating  to  adolescence  and  the 
high  school  period  need  careful  study. 
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The  large  size  of  the  classes  in  most  schools 
forbid  any  individtial  work. 

In  manual  training  as  often  carried  on,  al- 
most no  effort  is  made'  to  adapt  tools  or  work 
to  the  age  and  condition  of  the  child;  and 
instead  of  being  correlate!!  with  other  studies 
so  as  to  bring  the  best  educative  results,  the 
industrial  side  only  is  considered.  Lastly,  the 
school  building  should  he  rescued  from  the 
autocracy  of  the  janitor  and  used  as  a  social 
and  intellectual  center  for  the  neighborhood. 

Wednesday  morning  was  given  over  to  busi- 
ness, reports  of  officers  and  heads  of  depart- 
ments. 

Mrs.  IJunlap  made  an  eloquent  plea  for 
teaching  domestic  science  and  explained  the 
importance  of  diet  and  its  effects,  mental, 
moral,  and  physical. 

Mrs.  Bright  spoke  of  school  decoration  and 
tTie  influence  of  such  silent  teachers  as  good 
pictures  on  the  children  who  passed  them  day 
after  day. 

Mrs.  Bayliss  deprecated  the  present  tendency 
to  industrial  training  at  the  expense  of  the  in- 
tellectual. Not  enough  is  done  to  instill  sense 
of  obligation  to  others.  To  obtain  what  is 
needed  we  must  first  create  public  sentiment 
Public  opinion  often  precedes  legislation.  Con- 
solidation of  schools  has  been  perfected  in  some 
places  and  buildings  erected  and  other  im- 
provements made  in  this  state  after  strenuous 
efforts  to  secure  legislation  to  that  end  had 
been  fruitless. 

Mrs.  Hall  gave  excellent  reports  of  the  work 
of  her  department  for  the  past  year.  Effort 
has  been  made  to  have  such  books  as  are  rec- 
ommended by  the  Congress  owned  and  used 
by  libraries  throughout  the  state. 

Mrs.  F.  J.  Scott,  president  of  the  South  Side 
League  of  Parents'  Clubs  of  Chicago,  spoke  of 
some  needed  legislation.  There  are  two  sources 
of  law  under  which  our  schools  are  operated, 
statute  and  common  law — more  largely  under 
the  latter  and  these  decisions  should  be  in- 
corporated in  the  scl)ool  law. 

For  the  general  school  fund  there  is  a  2  mill 
tax  to  be  levied  which  if  carried  out  would 
realise  more  than  $2,000,000,  whereas  but  $1,- 
000,000  is  annually  appropriated.  The  larger 
sum  could  well  be  used  in  our  large  and  grow- 
ing state.  Secondly,  provision  is  not  made  for 
giving  children  high  school  facilities  in  some 
10,000  districts.  At  the  same  time  $1,000,000 
is  paid  in  high  school  tuition  by  parents  who 
find  no  high  school  in  their  town.  Such  towns 
should  have  authority  to  gather  the  pupils  into 
.centers  and  provide  transportation   for  those 


at  a  distance.  This  lessens  the  cost,  increases 
the  number  of  pupils  and  causes  increa^d  in- 
terest in  education  and  rise  in  property  values 
in  the  neighborhood.  If  the  2  mill  t^x  still 
on  the  statute  books  wer€  restoted,  it  wouW 
aid  these  weak  districts.  The  South  Side 
League  asks  the  Congress  to  place 'this  subject 
of  school  legislation  on  its  program  early  in 
the  ensuing  year ;  that  Gov.  Deneen  be  asked 
to  suggest  such  revision  in  hfs  message;'  that 
this  topic  be  given  before  the  cliibs  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  county  superintendent,  school 
principal,  and  members  of  school  boards  and 
citizens;  that  the  request  of  the  public  along 
this  line  be  intelligent  and  definite.  This  mat- 
ter is  to  be  brought  also  to  the  attention  of  the 
State  Federation  of  W.  C. 

This  communication  as  read  hi^  Mrs.  Scott 
was  endorsed  by  the  Congress. 

MRS.  BRIGHT. 

Woman  with  a  capital  W  once  wanted  equal 
rights  with  men  on  the  ground  of  superior 
quality.  We  no  longer  try  to  handle  questions 
we  know  little  about.  We  find  that  what  con- 
cerns our  highest  duty  and  sweetest  privilege 
are  matters  on  which  we  are  well  informed, 
and  our  sanest  and  most  efficient  organizations 
are  those  of  mothers  and  teachers. 

We  consider  today  the  whole  child;  the 
brain,  the  school's  special  province;  dress  and 
manners,  the  province  of  the  home,  and  morals, 
with  which  society  is  concerned. 

If  we  could  see  mental  deficiencies  and 
stunted  ambitions,  tfiey  would  appear  similar 
to  odd  stockings  or  other  eccentricities  in  dress. 

A  teacher  often  spends  so  much  time  in  prep- 
aration for  her  work^  that  she  comes  to  look 
upon  children  as  so  much  material  to  be  taught 
and  pays  too  little  heed  to  the  human  side.  We 
read  in  books  that  the  aim  of  education  is  the 
formation  of  character,  but  when  we  visit  the 
school  it  seems  as  though  its  aim  was  to  ac- 
quire facts.  In  the  kindergarten  which  bridges 
over  the  chasm  between  home  and  the  outside 
world  so  sweetly  and  naturally,  all  goes  well. 
Generally  the  primary  grades  arc  passed  safely 
and  easily;  but  when  we  reach  the  higher 
grades  what  do  we  find?  Something  is  amiss. 
Is  the  knowledge  the  child  gets  in  school,  or  is 
it  his  attitude  toward  it  that  is  of  most  import? 
If  the  latter  then  it  seems  as  though  the  teacher 
might  be  less  strenuous  and  leave  some  minor 
things  for  what  is  of  more  import.  An  ex- 
leacher  knows  a  teacher  and  fears  her  not,  but 
many  a  mother,  knowing  the  fine  preparation 
required  for  the  calling,  is  apt  to  be  overawed. 
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Confer  with  the  teacher,  not  when  she  is 
busy,  but  out  of  school  hours.  How  can  you 
dare  set  up  your  opinion  against  that  of  the 
greatest  educators,  asks  the  teacher?  We 
dare  because  we  are  mothers,  and  we  know 
and  the  teacher  must  recognize  that  the  school 
is  only  one  factor  in  education.  If  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  small  knowledge  and  a  right  attitude 
toward  life  or  greater  knowledge  and  a  wrong 
attitude  there  is  but  one  choice.  Not  too  much 
blame  should  be  placed  on  the  teacher.  We  are 
the  people  and  we  form  public  sentiment.  The 
teachers  are  underpaid  and  overworked.  Classes 
are  overcrowded  to  an  extent  unfair  to  both 
teacher  and  pupil.  The  remedy  suggested  by 
the  speaker  for  many  evils  of  school  life  was 
fads  and  plenty  of  them.  The  child  must  not 
continually  t^e  in  all  the  four  years  of  high 
school  life  but  must  also  give  out  or  his  knowl- 
edge gained  will  be  worse  than  fruitless. 

MISS   CORA    HAMILTON. 

Miss  Hamilton's  theme  covered  much  the 
same  ground  as  that  of  Mrs.  Bright,  but  from 
a  teacher's  standpoint.  Jhe  object  of  educa- 
tion is  the  socialization  of  the  child.  He  is  a 
bundle  of  natural  tendencies  which  he  proceeds 
to  develop  without  regard  to  the  comfort  of 
others.  In  our  earlier  civilization  each  family 
attended  to  the  socisttization  of  its  own  mem- 
bers; next,  when  this  began  to  encroach  too 
much  on  the  time  of  the  family  now  engrossed 
by  the  demands  of  an  increasingly  complex 
civilization,  this  branch  was  delegated  to  a 
teacher  shared  in  common  by  many  families. 
So  the  school  at  first  was  simply  an  extension 
of  the  home,  another  phase  of  home  life.  It  is 
still  so  but  this  fact  is  sometimes  obscured. 
The  increasing  demands  of  industrial,  political 
and  social  life  tend  to  counteract  the  work  of 
the  school  which  has  the  child  for  one-third 
of  his  waking  hours.  So  there  is  need  of  co- 
operation. This  is  sometimes  difficult  to  bring 
about  Many  schools  of  Illinois  are  doing 
their  work  without  it.  The  speaker  remarked 
that  she  never  in  her  life  had  refused  an  invi- 
tation to  tea  from  a  parent.  Many  parents  are 
spiritually  blind  and  do  not  realize  the  purpose 
of  life.  Some  are  inclined  to  ridicule  or  in- 
difference. Some  feel  their  ignorance  of  school 
matters  so  keenly  that  they  fear  to  expose 
their  ignorance  before  their  own  children. 
Again  some  teachers  always  see  a  possible  hos- 
tile motive  in  a  visit.  Some  parents  whose 
whole  life  centers  about  an  idolized  child  can 
not  conceive  of  him  as  a  part  of  a  group.  Some 
parents  are  merely  meddlesome.     The  speaker 


had  been  made  to  feel  that  she  was  simply  a 
hired  girl  and  hardly  worth  her  pay.  Some 
teachers,  while  really  glad  to  see  a  parent,  are 
so  embarassed  by  a  visit  as  to  make  it  appear 
unwelcome. 

There  are  many  plain  duties,  however,  which 
need  interfere  in'  nowise  with  the  teacher's  spe- 
cial field.  Poor  heating,  lighting,  bad  seating, 
are  often  the, cause  of  malformation  and  dis- 
ease. Much  of  this  is  due  to  false  notions  of 
economy.  Thousands  of  teachers  are  turned 
into  a  bare  room  and  expected  to  do  their  duty. 
A  housekeeper  never  expects  to  work  without 
proper  equipment. 

Parents  should  realize  that  help  that  is  actu- 
ally needed  by  a  stumbling  child  would  be  a 
curse  to  a  lazy,  able  one.  The  home  often 
hinders  school  work  by  giving  children  too 
much  work.  A  boy  who  rises  early  and  car- 
ries a  paper  route  is  not  fit  to  pursue  his 
studies. 

On  the  other  hand  some  children  are  so  satu- 
rated with  mere  play  that  their  mind  is  con- 
stantly occupied  with  it  to  the  exclusion  of  their 
studies.  School  work  is  often  retarded  by  so- 
cial affairs  of  the  wrong  sort,  as  plays  beyond 
their  experience,  or  trivial  or  attended  late  at 
night.  Dancing  is  good  as  a  physical  exercise 
but  may  be  carried  on  at  times  and  places  and 
under  such  conditions  as  to  be  an  injury.  Pa- 
rents should  have  a  sympathetic  knowledge  of 
the  course  of  study.  The  child  comes  to  school 
with  a  limited  vocabulary.  To  socialize  him, 
his  vocabulary  needs  to  be  enriched  by  myths 
and  other  stories  for  language  is  the  keystone 
of  all  study.  A  feeling  of  rythm  is  helpful,  so 
simple  poems  should  be  read.  The  home  could 
aid  much  by  forming  neighborhood  groups 
and  acting  dramatizations  of  favorite  stories 
in  the  backyard  or  by  reading  aloud. 

History  as  a  record  of  events  in  which  man 
has  taken  part,  and  literature  as  a  record  of 
his  emotions,  are  most  important  factors  in  the 
socialization  of  the  child  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  home  to  furnish  at  eyery  stage  of  his  de- 
velopment, reading  matter  proper  to  his  age. 
Geography  is  no  longer  a  formal  matter.  The 
child  studies  his  own  environment,  then  that 
of  other  children— Little  Jap,  little  Turk,  little 
Eskimo.  He  learns  the  source  of  material  for 
all  primitive  human  needs — food,  clothing,  etc. 
From  knowing  himself  in  his  own  environ- 
ment he  interprets  foreign  children  from  their 
environment.  Pets  are  a  vital  part  of  the  ed- 
ucation. Though  it  may  be  taxing  the  pa- 
tience of  mothers  to  harbor  turtles,  squirrels, 
and  other  like  creatures  in  the  house  it  is  a 
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great  aid  to  the  development.  Instead  of  learn- 
ing writing  entirely  at  school  from  a  copy  book, 
let  the  home  see  that  plenty  of  writing  is  done 
in  the  way  of  invitations  and  letters,  writing 
for  a  purpose. 

Greatest  need  of  intelligent  help  from  parents 
is  in  mathematices.  No  formal  arithmetic  is 
needed  in  the  early  years.  Mathematics  may 
safely  be  left  till  the  fourth  year  of  school. 
Manual  training  furnishes  some  problems,  the 
home  should  furnish  many  more.  Let  the 
child  keep  the  family  accounts.  Let  them  plan 
a  "house  beautiful"  together. 

In  history,  take  the  tea  tax  for  instance. 
Ask  the  child  "What  would  you  have  done  if 
you  had  been  a  colonist?  He  brings  his  opin- 
ion to  class,  then  compares  it  with  actual  his- 
tory. In  this  way  his  judgment  is  developed. 
Some  children  had  been  studying  about  the 
underground  railway  and  on  mentioning  it  at 
home  found  that  the  old  grandfather  had  ac- 
tually taken  part  in  it  and  offered  to  take  them 
over  the  ground  where  he  had  escorted  fugitive 
slaves  in  early  days.  On  the  art  side  the  school 
needs  help  from  the  home.  The  child  should 
be  encouraged  to  sing  his  songs  at  home. 

Manual  training  may  be  linked  with  the 
home  by  having  the  child  make  a  shelf  or  box 
for  mother  or  some  small  article  needed  in  the 
home. 

"A  woman  afraid  to  have  her  home  'mussed 
up"  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  women  in 
the  community.' 

Mothers  should  determine  the  tone  of  the 
school;    should  hold  up  high  and  right  ideals. 

Mrs.  Jackman,  of  Chicago,  read  from  the 
September  number  of  Elementary  School 
giving  the  countless  reasons  why  high  school 
fraternities  and  sororities  should  not  be  tol- 
erated. They  are  mere  imitations  of  college 
societies  without  their  justification.  They  are 
selfish,  unsocial,  and  exclusive.  They  promote 
secrecy  which  is  dangerous.  Chaperonage  is 
impossible  from  their  very  nature.  They  are 
undemocratic.  They  tend  toward  too  early 
fixing  of  social  choice,  early  sophistication, 
manipulation  of  community  politics  and  ex- 
perimentation in  vice.  They  are  narrowing. 
Such  immature  people  need  to  meet  people  of 
varied  character.  The  evils  of  late  hours  ribald 
language,  obscene  songs,  smoking,  drunken- 
ness, gambling,  which  are  always  possible  and 
actual  and  notorious  are  enough  to  frighten 
serious  parents. 

Besides  this,  th^  injustice  to  those  not  mem- 
bers or  who  feel  compelled  to  become  members 
in  order  to  share  in  benefits  which  should  be 


the  right  of  all  takes  many  and  varied  forms. 

To  secure  the  benefit  without  the  evils  Mrs. 
Jackman  suggested  school  clubs  of  various 
kinds  growing  out  of  interests  of  the  children 
themselves,  literary,  debating,  civics,  art,  mu- 
sic, collections,  outing,  athletic,  dramatic,  sci- 
entific ;  club  rooms ;  school  parties ;  .  home 
parties ;  lastly  that  all  school  honors  and  lead- 
ership be  kept  open  and  administered  by  the 
faculty. 

Dr.  Bertha  Hamilton,  president  of  the  High 
School  Club  of  Evanston,  spoke  on  Limited 
Segregation.    She  said  in  part : 

"I  believe  firmly  in  the  benefit  of  social  rela- 
tions of  young  people  in  their  teens— and  in 
fact  I  think  the  advantages  ascribed  to  co- 
education are  chiefly  derived  from  social  rela- 
tions rather  than  identical  instruction.  I  would 
therefore  like  to  use  the  word  'Limited  Segre- 
gation' to  denote  that  the  sexes  are  not  in 
separate  buildings  but  simply  separated  in  their 
recitations.  An  experience  of  twenty-five  years 
in  high  school  work  and  the  testimony  of  many 
others,  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  boys 
and  girls  commence  to  differ  in  mental  traits 
at  the  beginning  of  adolescence.  Physical 
growth  makes  rapid  strides  at  this  period.  Na- 
ture provides  for  the  maturity  of  woman  first." 
This  offering  of  separate  courses  of  study  to 
children  at  Evanston  by  Principal  Armstrong 
is  an  experiment  which  is  being  watched  with 
interest  by  educators  throughout  the  country. 

Prof.  Henry  Thurston,  of  Chicago,  fresh 
from  the  meeting  of  the  National  Charities 
Association,  gave  a  talk  on  the  Child  in  the 
Community.  Special  attention  of  those  inter- 
ested is  called  to  Prof.  Thurston's  article  in 
another  part  of  this  magazine. 

Judge  Mack,  who  was  present  in  the  city  for 
other  reasons,  was  persuaded  to  talk  on  Child 
Saving  and  Juvenile  Court  Work.  This  ended 
the  papers  of  this  session. 

The  Congress  endorsed  the  report  of  the 
legislative  committee  as  outlined  by  Mrs.  Scott. 

Limited  Segregation  as  offered  by  Dr.  Bertha 
Hamilton. 

Uniform  marriage  and  divorce  laws  as  pre- 
sented by  John  Hay. 

Work  of  the  new  society  for  education  in 
sexual  hygiene,  presented  by  Judge  Mack. 

Denounced  high  school  secret  societies,  as 
outlined  by  Mrs.  Jackman. 

OFFICERS   FOR  ENSUING  YEAR. 

For   honorary   president,    Mrs.    R.    B.    Mc- 
mullen. 
President,  Mrs.  George  Brill,  Chicago. 
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Honorary  vice-president,  Mrs.  Charles  S. 
Deneen,  Springfield^  and  Mrs.  Lida  B.  Mc- 
Murry,  DeKalb. 

Vice-presidents,  Mrs.  Samuel  Bradt,  De- 
Kalb, Mrs.  M.  J.  Holmes,  Normal,  and  Mrs. 
L.  M.  Gillson,  Wilmelte. 

Recording    secretary,    Mrs.    Samuel    Sailor, 

Corresponding  Secretary,  MrSw  W.  H.  Browne, 
of  Chicago. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  L.  O.  Doty,  Chicago. 

Auditor,  Mrs.  George  Ashman,  Peoria. 

The  Congress  this  year  loses  as  president 
Mrs.  Wm.  Hefferan  who  has  carried  on  the 
work  with  such  satisfaction  to  all  for  the  last 
four  years.  Mrs.  George  Brill  who  succeeds 
her  is  familiar  with  the  work  having  been  as- 
sociated with  Mrs.  HeflPernan.  She  is  a  woman 
of  gracious  personality  and  many  gifts. 

A  most  delightful  reception  was  tendered  to 
the  members  by  Mrs.  Deneen  at  the  executive 
mansion.  This  closed  one  of  the  best  meetings 
in  the, history  of  the  Congress. 

Mrs.  Geo.  Alfred  Brown. 


THE  MANUAL  AftTS  IN  THE  CITY  OF 
NEW  YORK. 

(Extracts  from  Prof.  Colin  A.  Scott's  re- 
port printed  in  the  Educational  Review  for 
April.) 

The  recent  progressive  administration  of  the 
New  York  public  schools,  under  Dr.  Maxwell, 
has  attained  a  great  deal  and  pointed  out  the 
way  to  much  of  the  highest  value  in  education. 
Nowhere  is  this  progress  better  manifested  than 
in  the  stand  that  has  been  made  for  manual 
training,  not  only  in  the  primary  and  grammar 
grades,  but  also  in  the  secondary  schools. 
There  are  now  two  magnificent  manual  train- 
ing high  schools  in  New  York,  and  yet  Dr. 
Maxwell  encouragingly  enough  proposes  in 
his  last  annual  report,  not  only  to  use  these 
schools  as  evening  trade  schools,  and  thus 
reach  a  large  number  of  the  young  skilled 
workmen  of  the  city,  but  recommends  that 
some  manual  trainng  apparatus  be  installed  in 
all  high  school  buildings.  "It  is  not,"  says  he, 
"in  accord  with  sound  educational  doctrine  to 
have  either  boys  or  girls  without  some  practice 
in  hand- work — some  practice  in  adapting  ma- 
terial to  definite  purposes — for  tl\c  space  of 
four  years." 

A  policy  of  this  kind  is  the  most  effective 
and  reasonable  reply  to  those  who  hark  back 
to  the  days  of  the  blue  spelling-book  and  the 
little  red  schoolhouse,  forgetting  that  these 
were  parts  of  an  unconscious  system,  in  which 


the  manual  training  of  the  farm  or  village 
home,  and  the  nature  study  of.  daily  contact 
with  woods  and  fields,  bore  a  vital  and  indis- 
pensable part 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  organization 
of  the  department,  one  of  the  most  striking 
general  features  of  the  exhibition  is  the  way  in 
which  the  work  is  shown  to  be  related  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  course  of  study. 

As  an  example  may  be  taken  the  work  in 
one  third  grade  room  where  the  story  of  Hia- 
watha forms  the  center  of  effort  The  chil- 
dren knew  the  story  well,  and  could  give  it, 
not  only  in  their  own  language,  but  in  the 
words  of  Longfellow.  Around  the  room  was  a 
profusion  of  well-made  diminutive  tepees,  ca- 
noes, baskets,  ornamental  head  dresses,  peace 
pipes,  bows  and  arrows,  and  other  articles  il- 
lustrating the  Indian  life  ol  peace  and  war. 
These  were  constructed  of  various  materials, 
—bark,  paper,  wood,  etc.  On  the  walls  were 
pictured  illustrations  of  important  scenes  in 
the  poem.  Here  the  value  of  the  previous 
construction  work  appeared.  The  tepees  were 
drawn  with  a  sense  of  their  roundness;  the 
pipes  and  baskets  looked  as  if  the  artists  thor- 
oughly understood  them.  The  imagination  was 
thus  not  overburdened  with  problems  too  diffi- 
cult, but  was  made  free  to  enter  tspon  the  char- 
acteristic features  of  picture-making,  the  dra- 
matic intention,  the  composition,  the  handling 
of  pigments,  and  the  naive  beginnings  of  per- 
spective. New  objects  of  a  more  subtle  char- 
acter, perhaps  never  observed  in  reality,  such 
as  a  mass  of  dark  woods,  a  blazing  fire,  or  a 
stretch  of  sea,  were  freely  introduced  with  the 
natural  abandon  and  astonishing  success  seen 
only  with  geniuses  or  with  children.  It  was 
quite  plain,  not  only  that  Longfellow  had  be- 
come more  concrete  and  interesting,  but  that 
each  child  had  built  for  himself  with  the  work 
of  his  own  brain  and  hands  a  habitation  for 
his  mind  more  important  than  any  mere  ap- 
preciation of  the  poem,  and  more  lasting  than 
any  of  the  products  which  he  had  thrown  off 
in  the  process. 

But  of  all  principles  ^veming  this  work,  the 
most  interesting  because  the  newest,  as  well  as 
the  most  vital,  was  that  of  community  interest 
This  is  already  glimpsed  at  in  as  far  as  many 
of  the  centers  chosen  concern  social  life  in 
the  school,  the  street,  and  the  home,  although 
this  is  but  portraying  such  a  life  or  looking  at 
it  from  the  outside.  Expression,  too,  of  any 
kind,  involves  a  certain  ampunt  of  the  social 
spirit,  but  that  which  succeeded  in  carrying 
to  the  present  writer  the  greatest  significance 
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cf  a  socializing  nature  M^as  the  production  of 
considerable  number  of  things  not  by  the  class 
as  a  whole  or  by  individuals,  but  by  groups. 
The  constituents  of  these  were  chosen,  or  of- 
fered themselves  in  such  numbers  as  would 
best  facilitate  the  work  to  be  undertaken.  A 
foreman  was  selected  and  was  responsible  for 
the  completion  of  the  work  and  the  disposition 
of  minor  details. 

An  understanding  of  the  working  of  these 
groups  would  doubtless  need  more  intimatfc 
acquaintance  than  that  afforded  by  the  work 
they  produced.  The  details  of  how  the  groups 
were  formed,  whether  the  foreman  represented 
real  leadership  of  idea  and  socially  organizing 
power,  or  whether  he  was  simply  a  delegate  of 
the  teacher,  are  matters  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance for  one  interested  in  the  broader  question 
of  education  for  citizenship.  But  the  fact  that 
manual  training  had  spontaneously  discovered 
that  groups  with  leaders  of  whatever  kind 
were  an  advantage  in  supplying  its  own  edu- 
cational needs,  is  of  itself  a  hint  of  the  great- 
est value. 


ART  AS  RELATED  TO  MANUAL 
TRAINING. 

From  a  paper  read  before  the  Department  of 
Superintendent  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  March  i,  1906,  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
by  James  Edwin  Addicott,  Principal  of  I.  New- 
man Manual  Training  School,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

Art  is  not  a  subject  to  be  isolated  from  all 
other  subjects,  and  then  subdivided  into  its 
various  parts  for  special  study  and  arrange- 
ment; but  rather  a  charming  appreciation  of 
all  .things  beautiful,  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
places.  Consider  for  a  moment  the  broad  in- 
fluence of  art  in  the  modern  home.  Notice  the 
simplicity  of  lines  in  the  wood  work  and  fur- 
niture, notice  the  color  scheme  of  carpets,  rugs, 
tapestry,  wall  paper  and  decorations.  While 
there  are  many  things  in  one  room,  the  har- 
monious blending  of  colors  and  of  simple  dec- 
orations impress  one  with  a  unity  and  sim- 
plicity that  is  exquisitely  pleasurable.  The 
darker  tones  of  the  floor  gradually  lighten  to 
the  soft  tints  of  the  ceiling,  producing  a  quiet- 
ude in  the  individual  similar  to  that  felt  when 
nature  supplies  the  restful  dark  green  beneath 
the  woods  and  mountains  in  the  background 
and  the  light  blue  sky  above. 

An  attempt  to  separate  clearly  the  arts  from 
the  crafts  in  such  a  home  would  mean  anni- 
hilation to  both.  Without  the  delicate  artistic 
touches  to  the  structural  and  ornamental  ele- 


aments,  there  would  be  little  need  or  apprecia- 
tion for  much  of  the  craftsman's  -work.  Recip- 
rocally, without  the  constructions  of  manufac- 
turer and  craftsman,'  how  arid  where  may  the 
artist  express  his  feelings  or  display  his  talents? 

The  union  of  arts  and  crafts  fs  displaced  in 
every  department  of  a  modem  home ;  from  the 
drawing  room  to  the  kitchen,  the  principles  of 
harmon3r,  simplicity,  and  beauty  arc  expressed 
by  the  correlated  work  of  the  artist  and  the 
artisan.  *         * 

It  is  in  the  field  of  industrial  arts  that  hand 
skill  and  fine  arts  are  obviously  related  and 
interdependent.  In  the  preparation  and  serving 
of  foods,  in  the  planning  and  making  of  cloth- 
ing, in  the  construction  of  homes,  business 
houses,  means  of  transportation,  and  in  the  va- 
rious other  conveniences  serving  the  aesthetic 
and  practical  needs  of  man  we  find  the  common 
ground  referred  to,  the  workable  field  for  both 
fine  arts  and  manual  training. 

In  Considering  the  various  sub^topics  com- 
ing under  the  general  heading,  industrial  arts, 
we  find  some  lines  such  as  pottery,  basketry, 
and  metal  work  lending  themselves  most  nat- 
urally to  the  artistic  designer;  there  are  other 
lines,  as  textiles,  cardboard  and  woodwork, 
offering  many  lin^itations ;  while  still  other 
lines,  as  joinery  and  machine  shop  work,  ad- 
mit of  very  little  art  expression. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  phases  of  art  are 
best  suited  to  manual  training  courses.  Both 
applied  design  and  art  interpretation  may  well 
serve  the  manual  training  teacher ;  for  the  for- 
mer deals  with  the  size,  form  and  color  of  con- 
struction, and  the  latter  allows  a  universal  ap- 
plication of  art  principles. 

It  is  evident  that  other  important  lines  of 
art,  such  as  a  study  of  pictures,  of  the  life  and 
works  of  artists,  of  historical  and  inspirational 
masterpieces,  as  well  as  the  production  of  pure 
or  modified  representation  are  less  intimately 
related  to  structural  work. 

That  branch  of  art  kno^^  as  design  seems 
then  to  be  most  vitally  related  to  hand  work; 
indeed  it  is  an  essential  part  of  that  work;  for 
it  deals  not  only  with  decoration  but  also  with 
construction  and  arrangements  of  parts. 

By  design  I  mean  the  "conception  and  ex- 
pression of  form  and  color  ideas,  including  all 
kinds  of  construction,  arrangement  and  deco- 
ration." The  main  purposes  of  design  are  to 
secure  unity,  simplicity  and  beauty;  the  spe- 
cific principles  of  balance,  rhythm,  harmony, 
variation,  etc.,  are  also  to  be  ever  kept  in  mind. 
Every  design  must  be  influenced  by  and  must 
conform  to  the  ideas  of  use  to  which  the  thing 
is  to  be  put,  to  the  essential  structure,  to  the 
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materials  of  which  it  is  to  be  made,  and  to  its 
surroundings.  It  is  in  these  last  ideas  that  the 
artist  finds  his  greatest  difficulties  when  trying 
to  assist  the  manual  training  work.  The  art 
teacher  who  has  never  made  a  basket  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  direct  the  work  in  de- 
signing baskets.  The  same  difficulties  arise 
in  designing  for  sewing,  bent  iron  work,  cabi- 
net making  or  any  other  line  of  handwork. 

Education  today  needs  men  and  women  who 
are  well  balanced  in  these  two  related  subjects, 
who  appreciate  both,  and  who  can  teach  both 
without  under  or  overestimating  either. 

The  teacher  of  design  should  fully  under- 
stand the  limitations  of  material  to  be  used ; 
such  knowledge  is  impossible  to  one  who  has 
not  had  much  experience  in  the  manipulation 
of  substances  involved  in  manual  training 
courses.  The  teacher  of  handwork  has  the 
limitations  of  material  well  defined;  he  usually 
has  his  ideas  of  design  well  defined  also,  too 
well,  in  fact,  for  the  straight-edge  and  com- 
passes are  still  used  at  the  expense  of  freehand 
designs,  and  consequently  the  aesthetic  element 
is  not  given  its  rightful  place. 

To  state  briefly  our  conclusions : 

(i)  Art  and  manual  training  are  funda- 
mentally related  and  should  be  so  considered 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

(2)  In  all  lines  of  industrial  arts  handwork 
and  design  may  be  advantageously  correlated. 

(3)  The  double  purpose  of  this  correlation 
is  to  elevate  and  refine  the  work  of  the  artisan, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  make  the  artist's  work 
practical  and  essential. 

(4)  From  the  pupil's  standpoint  this  corre- 
lation gives  interest,  reason  and  motive  for 
both  art  and  handwork. 

Lastly,  the  ideal  is  to  make  of  every  teacher- 
artist  an  artisan-artist;  and  of  every  teacher- 
artisan  an  artist-artisan. 


unanimous  choice  speaks  well  for  the  unbiased 
care  of  the  Cleveland  board  in  making  their 
investigations  as  well  as  for  the  excellence  in 
all  particulars  of  Mr.  Elson-s  record.  Both 
the  schools  and  the  man  are  well  mated. 


CLEVELAND  ELECTS  SUPT.  W.  H. 

ELSON. 
Cleveland  has  again  made  a  wise  choice  in 
the  unanimous  election  of  William  H.  Elson,  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  to  the  superintendency 
of  the  public  schools.  Mr.  Elson  is  a  man  ol 
wide  and  excellent  experience.  He  is  in  the 
prime  of  life  and  possessed  of  mature,  well  bal- 
anced judgment  as  well  as  of  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  city  school  problems.  He  has  shown 
his  power  at  West  Superior  and  Grand  Rapids 
to  make  steady  headway  in  the  improvement 
of  school  conditions  and  of  trie  teaching  done 
in  the  school  room.     That  he  should  be  the 


DR.  A.  H.  YODER  ELECTED  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT AT  TACOMA. 

When  Superintendent  Warner  resigned  at 
Tacoma  because  of  the  unpleasant  situation 
produced  by  narrow  and  local  interests  of  some 
members  of  the  board,  the  outlook  for  the  good 
of  the  schools  was  not  very  promising.  Fortu- 
nately the  best  councils  have  prevailed.  The 
choice  of  A.  H.  Yoder  is  most  fortunate.  He 
has  had  the  very  best  training  and  is  well 
known  on  the  coast  and  is  familar  with  its 
conditions.  He  is  a  normal  school  and  college 
man,  at  the  present  time  at  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  pedagogy  in  the  state  university 
of  Washington.  There  is  no  reasonable  doubt 
of  his  success  in  the  field  of  supervision  ol 
city  school  system  with  proper  support  by  the 
board  of  education. 


ST.  PAUL  LOOKING  FOR  A  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT. 
The  members  of  the  board  desire  a  force- 
ful, progressive  and  courageous  superintend- 
ent, all  things  being  equal,  a  young  or  middle 
aged  man  would  be  preferred,  and  it  is  not  our 
purpose  to  confine  our  consideration  of  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  members  of  our  faculty.  The 
President  of  the  Board  of  School  Inspectors  is 
O.  E.  Holman,  St  Paul  Minn. 


ARTS  AND  CRAFTS. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sections  of  the 
Jamestown  Exposition  will  be  that  part  which 
is  devoted  to  the  Arts  and  Crafts.  The  multi- 
plication of  machines  and  means  for  making 
every  available  article  which  enters  into  the 
list  of  human  necessities  has  caused  the  artistic 
handiwork  of  past  centuries  to  become  extinct 
from  lack  of  market 

In  the  early  colonial  days,  men  and  women 
made  almost  every  article  which  entered  into 
the  furnishing  of  houses  and  the  decorating  of 
their  persons.  And  before  the  English  landed 
in  America,  the  aborigines  madf;  with  their 
own  hands  clothing,  cooking  utensils,  baskets, 
and  certain  objects  of  adornment  for  tepees, 
some  of  which  latter  class  are  now  worth  their 
weight  in  gold. 

It  might  be  that  the  whites  never  quite  as- 
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similated  the  artistic  instinct  of  the  savages  in 
the  manufacturing  of  useful  objects,  or  that 
the  artistic  ideas  of  the  more  civilized  race 
found  expression  through  other  media.  But, 
at  all  events,  the  English  fell  far  short  of  the 
Indians  in  handiwork. 

In  a  village  consisting  of  8  or  9  buildings, 
each  one  of  which  will  look  like  a  colonial  cot- 
tage magnified  many  times,  the  Jamestown 
Exposition  will  lodge  its  artistic  handiworkers. 
The  various  kinds  of  metal  workers  will  each 
have  their  own  building,  and  the  objects  of 
their  inventive  genuis  will  be  turned  out  daily. 
Wood  workers  will  build  chairs,  tables,  beds, 
bureaus,  wash-stands,  book-cases — and,  in  fact, 
all  articles  of  furniture.  There  will  be  a  build- 
ing for  textiles,  where  carpets,  rugs,  shawls, 
blankets,  linsey  woolsey,  counterpanes,  table 
covers,  towels,  cottonade,  etc.,  will  be  pro- 
duced, every  process  of  manufacture  being 
shown  in  the  house.  The  carding  room,  the 
spinning  room,  the  weaving  room,  and  the  dye- 
ing house  will  each  be  as  it  was  in  the  centuries 
agone. 


ANALYSIS  AND  DERIVATIVE  TABLES 

TWELFTH  CENSUS  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  just  issued  a 
special  report  analyzing  and  discussing  statis- 
tics collected  and  published  at  the  Twelfth  Cen- 
sus, particularly  statistics  of  population.  This 
work  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Walter  F.  WJilcox,  of  Cornell  University,  who 
was  formerly  one  of  the  chief  statisticans  in 
the   Census  Office. 

The  title  of  the  volume  is  "Supplementary 
Analysis  and  Derivative  Tables :  Twelfth  Cen- 
sus," and,  as  this  title  suggests,  the  work  com' 
prises  two  parts.  The  first  part,  or  "Supplemen- 
tary Analysis"  is  a  series  of  statistical  studies, 
which  discuss  in  an  interesting  manner  such 
topics  as  growth  of  population,  marital  condi- 
tion, illiteracy,  interstate  migration,  proportion 
of  children  in  the  population,  and  proportion 
of  bread-winners.  One  unique  feature  is  a 
summary  prefacing  each  study  and  stating  con- 
cisely the  conclusions  reached  by  the  writer. 

The  second  part  of  the  volume,  the  "Deriva- 
tive Tables,"  is  a  series  of  tables  derived  from 
the  published  data  of  the  Twelfth  Census.  One 
feature  of  special  interest  in  these  tables  is  the 
classification  of  population  according  to  the  size 
of  the  place  of  residence.  This  brings  out  the 
differences  and  contrasts  between  the  city  and 
country  population ;  also  in  many  instances  be- 
tween the  population  of  large  cities,  of  middle- 


class  cities,  and  of  small  towns  and  rural  dis- 
tricts. Thus  one  may  study  statistically  the  in- 
fluence of  city  as  compared  with  country  in  con- 
nection with  such  questions  as  age  and  sex,  im- 
migration, marriage,  illiteracy,  schoot  attend- 
ance, and  size  of  families. 

It  is  evident  that  this  volume  occupies  a  uni- 
que position  in  Census  publications.  It  is  es- 
sentially a  work  of  interpretation.  It  presents 
no  new  data,  but  correlates,  analyses,  and  dis- 
cusses data  already  published  so  as  to  throw 
new  light  upon  the  meaning  of  the  figures  and 
upon  the  topics  to  which  these  figures  relate. 
The  editor  of  this  work  dissents  from  the  prop- 
osition "that  a  Government  statistical  office 
should  stop  short  with  the  collection,  tabula- 
tion, and  publication  of  statistical  material  in 
tabular  form,  leaving  the  task  of  its  interprea- 
ion  to  private  individuals." 

The  opportunity  for  a  thorough  scientific 
analysis  of  the  valuable  and  extensive  data  col- 
lected by  the  Census  has  been  afforded  by  the 
establishment  of  the  office  on  a  permanent  basis. 
Studies  and  investigations  of  this  scope  and 
character  are  undoubtedly  within  the  province 
of  a  national  statistical  office,  this  being  the 
on]^  agency  by  which' tbej^  .can  be  successlully 
cocidiicted.  The  resources  of  any  privaite  indi- 
vidual, or  evien  those  of  a  great  qnivc^rsity, 
would  be  inadequate  for  the  production  of  an 
interpretative  work  on  this  extensive  scale. 


JACK  AND  NELL  IN  FIELD  AND  FOR- 
EST 
is  something  unique  in  nature  study.  The  au- 
thor is  James  Speed  who  has  in  recent  years 
-attained  eminence  in  the  Mississippi  valley  as  a 
Chautauqua  lecturer  on  the  habits  and  charac- 
teristics of  animals.  Mr.  Speed  has  been  an 
enthusiastic  student  of  animals  since  boyhood, 
and  his  new  book  is  from  his  own  experience 
in  the  study  of  animal  life  during  this  period. 
The  book  is  the  story  of  Jack  and  Nell,  a 
brother  and  sister,  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
years  old,  in  the  study  of  animals  in  the  coun- 
try in  both  winter  and  summer  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  wise  uncle  where  they  spend  their 
vacations.  Mr.  Speed  has  portrayed  his  own 
method  of  learning  about  animals  in  the  inter- 
esting stories  of  Jack  and  Nell's  experiences 
which  fill  the  book.  The  stories  are  more  in- 
teresting than  a  romance  for  the  skill  of  the 
author  in  relating  them  and  for  the  wide  range 
of  animal  habits  and  characteristics  that  are 
woven  into  them.  They  will  prove  unusually 
suggestive  to  teachers  and  parents  of  a  prac- 
tical method  of  studying  nature  at  first  hand 
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by  the  children,  in  which  the  personal  initiative 
of  the  children  is  the  main  reliance  of  the 
teacher.  The  old  uncle  xb  d  nature  loving 
farmer  who  knows  the  habits  of  animals  that 
frequent  the  fields  a^nd  woods  of  his  farm  and 
the  vicinity.  Two  bright  children  have  their 
.interest  awakened  by  his  suggestions  and  from 
that  time  the  children  seem  to  do  the  rest,  the 
old  uncle  skillfully  keeping  their  interest  up 
to  fever  heat  by  seeming  to  follow  the  chil- 
dren's lead.  The  reader  will  discover  that  the 
old  uncle  is  the  ideal  teacher. 

The  book  is  a  series  of  stories  of  actual  ex* 
periences  of  the  children.  Each  story  being 
divided  into  a  number  of  storyetts  so  as  to 
make  an  easy  division  for  supplementary  read- 
ing in  class.  The  reading  of  the  book  in  this 
way  must  tend  to  stimulate  a  desire  for  similar 
experiences  and  every  home  has  immediately 
at  hand  or  near  material  for  similar  study. 

We  talk  much  of  nature  study  in  the  schools. 
We  have  here  set  forth  a  method,  the  result 
of  the  study  through  a  third  of  a  century  of 
the  animal  life  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
every  home. 
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DUMAS.  EXCURSIONS  SUR  LES  BORDS 
DU  RHIN.  Edited  by  Theodore  Henckels, 
Professor  of  Modem  Languages  in  Middle- 
bury  College,  Middlebury,  Vermont.  Cloth, 
i2mo,  176  pages.  Price,  40  cents.  American 
Book  Company,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and 
Chicago. 

The  introduction  to  this  French  text  consists 
of  a  short,  yet  adequate  appreciation  of  Dumas 
as  a  writer.  In  these  legends  he  shows  his 
great  powers  as  a  story  teller;  he  sketches  as 
he  goes,  is  reminiscent,  historic,  always  enter- 
taining. The  stories  themselves  are  as  old  as 
the  Rhine,  but  in  his  telling  they  gain  added 
charm.  The  volume  offers  excellent  material 
for  students  who  are  commencing  to  read  con- 
nected French.  There  are  no  notes,  all  neces- 
sary assistance  being  given  in  the  vocabulary, 
which  is  detailed  and  exhaustive. 


SELECTED  POEMS  AND  TALES  OF  ED- 
GAR ALLAN  POE.  Edited,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  Charles  Marshall 
Graves,  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Times- 
Dispatch,  Richmond,  Va.     188  pages.     Illus- 

.    trated. 


This,  latest  volume  in  the  "5il\jer  Series  of 
English  Classics"  has  several  excellent  features. 

The  introduction  gives  an  interestitig  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Poe,  followed  by  a  con- 
cise and  unbiased  estimate  of  the  author  as  a 
poet  and  as  a  writer  of  tales.  This  is  such  a 
bibliography  and  chronological  outline  of  the 
poet's  life  as  adds  to  the  helpfulness  of  the  vol- 
ume. 

The  twenty-seven  poems  chosen  are  the 
cream  of  the  author's  writing. 

The  tales  are  five  in  number,  and  each  is 
characteristic  in  style  and  plot.  They  are: 
"Morella,"  "The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher," 
"Eleonora,"  "The  Masque  of  the  Red  Death" 
and  "The  Gold-Bug." 

The  notes  in  the  back  of  the  volume  are 
good. 

The  volume  has  a  number  of  handsome  illus- 
trations, several  of  which  have  not  hitherto 
been  published. 


SMILEY'S  MANUAL  OF  AMERICAN  LIT- 
ERATURE.  By  James  B.  Smiley,  A.M.,  As- 
sistant Principal  of  Lincoln  High  School, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Cloth,  i6mo,  336  pages, 
with  portraits.  Price,  60  cents.  American 
Book  Company,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and 
Chicago. 

The  feature  of  this  little  manual  is  found  in 
the  biographical  treatment  of  the  subject.  It 
succeeds  in  interesting  beginning  pupils  in  the 
writers  as  men  and  women.  It  opens  the  way 
to  a  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  American 
literature  which  will  be  more  appreciative  and 
less  mechanical. 

Although  the  greatest  space  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  more  celebrated  writers,  attention 
is  also  directed  to  authors  prominent  in  the 
early  history  of  our  country.  In  a  brief  chap- 
ter mention  is  made  of  a  few  writers  whose 
books  are  enjoying  present  popularity.  Sug- 
gestions for  reading,  both  with  reference  to 
each  author's  work  and  along  biographical  lines 
appear  at  the  end  of  the  chapters.  At  the  close 
of  the  manual  there  is  a  list  of  general  refer- 
ence books  helpful  to  a  more  critical  study. 


CALIFORNIA  UNIVERSITY  SUMMER 

SCHOOL 
No  changes  have  been  made  in  the  plans, 
and  the  summer  session  of  the  University  of 
California  will  give  all  of  the  exercises  as  an- 
nounced. Many  courses  and  lectures  are  of 
special  interest  to  teachers.  For  complete  an- 
nouncement address  James  Sutton,  Berkeley, 
Calif. 
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EAoriii  NeiitNii  ml  Business  Nitlees 


Will  not  all  persons  who  are  delinquent  in  the 
payment  of  their  subscription  to  this  magazine 
remit  at  their  first  opportunity? 


WESTERN  MANAGER  FOR  D.  AP1>LE- 
TON  &  CO. 
Mr.  E.  A.  Schultze,  who  represented  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Company  in  the  Indiana  and  Michi- 
gan field,  will  be  promoted  to  the  position  va- 
cated by  Mr.  Gates.  Mr.  Gates  leaves  the  pub- 
lishing worlc  to  become  a  member  of  the  Lam- 
son  Brothers  and  Company,  commission  house 
on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 

EXAMINATION  FOR  LICENSE  AS 
TEACHER  OF  PHYSICAL  TRAINING 
IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 

A  written  examination  will  be  conducted  by 
the  Board  of  Examiners  on  Monday,  Septem- 
ber 17,  1906.  An  oral  and  practical  examina- 
tion will  be  given  on  Tuesday,  September  18. 
The  oral  examination  will  include  a  practical 
test  with  a  class  in  physical  training,  as  well  as 
individual  performance.  Applicants  should  pro- 
vide themselves  unth  gymnasium  suits  for  use 
in  the  practical  tests. 

The  board  of  examiners  will  inform  all  per- 
sons who  submit  by  mail  or  otherwise  not  less 
than  ten  days  in  advance  of  the  examination  a 
statement  of  the  credentials  they  intend  to 
offer  as  evidence  of  their  eligibility,  whether  or 
not  they  are  eligible. 

William  H.  Maxwell, 
City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


HIGH  BRIDGE. 

The  highest  railroad  bridge  in  the  world  will 
be  built  across  the  top  of  the  famous  Royal 
.Gorge  near  Canon  City,  Colorado.  It  will  be 
2^00  feet  above  the  hanging  bridge  of  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  railroad, — so  high  in 
the  air  that  the  roaring  of  the  Arkansas  river 
below  will  not  be  heard,  and  the  powerful 
stream  will  look  like  a  thread  of  silver  running 
between  the  frowning  cliffs. 

The  structure  will  be  erected  in  connection 
with  the  plans  of  F.  S.  Granger,  of  San  Jose, 
Cal.,  to  establish  an  interurban  system  of  elec- 
tric railways  in  Fremont  county  from  Canon 
City  to  Florence  and  the  top  of  Royal  Gorge. 
Construction  will  begin  March  i,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected the  line  to  the  top  of  the  Royal  Gorge 
will  be  in  operation  some  time  this  summer. 


THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL  of  the 

Itorleri  IKHois  Stitc  NoriRil  Sebiil 

DcKalb,  llllflois 
will  wpm  M  MONCiAVt  JUNB  18,  ftad  will  coiitlBue 
sixwMki.  Tultloo  It  ffrM.   A  term  f«e  of  one  dollar 
U  the  only  expense  fbr  instrncttdn;     Sentl  for 
clrcnUr. 

I     •         •     •       I      T  -  I  — ^M—       I     [|        I      I    I     .1 

Unirersity  of  lllinais 

The  State  Uniyersity 
Snmmer  Ses^ibn 

Jnae  18  to  Angntt  tj,  »'06 

Faculty  a*  so.  More  than  ECO  courses.  Spe<:ial 
courses  m  ttouMhald  5cl*Ace,  Pliy«lc«l  TrAlnlng  mnd 
Manual  Trmloinif^  A lao  courses  fa  Art  and  Det^lgn, 
Astronomr,  Botmy.  Cb^mlatry,  Mecftaalcal  Draw* 
tng.  Economics,  EduciUon.  Engilih,  Trencb.  Ger- 
man. Greett,  LaI^q.  HIaiorv,  Matliematlcs.  Meci^an- 
ic9,  Philoaopt  J,  PhyslcSn  I'aycbolocT.  Rbetorlc»and 
Z'^oLoffy.    Tuition  for  toe  seseiloa,  iHOO. 

Among  tbe  promlceiit  rdlucatorv  whQ  wlU  deliver 
lectures  are;  Professor  W.  J.  Koife.  editor  of  Iht 
Rolfe  Sbakeapear;  Professor  F.  T.  Baker,  of  Col- 
umbia UQlver§Uy'  President  L  C:  Lord,  of  Ibe 
Kastcrp  IlUnola  Normal  School;  ProfesBor  S.  A, 
FL^rbea,  of  the  Univ-ersUy  of  Illinois;  Mr.  Ctiaa.  A 
Bennetts  «dttor  of  the  Manual  TralnlQ^  Magsizin«. 
Professor  Charles  A.  McMurry^ 

uf  Call  for  n :  a    IV  n  n  s  v  I  viOla 

Dr.  Ernest  F.  Henderion. 
of  Cambridge.  Itauachusetts. 
Circalan  and  full  Information  on  application  to 
THOMAS  ARKLB  CLARK,  IMreiBU^. 

UrlMiia,UMiioU 

TII4  initfiMiA  m%m9^§tMairsmr9»Hmt^  w$mrm 

Tralnlnt  School  At  Intflaoapolls 


R«tal*rCoar»«,  two  yean.  Po»t-6nuia«t«  CoarM  for  M^ormAl 
T«aoli«ra,  on«  j^mr.  Prlnuiry  trMnliui*  fMit  of  Uk«  rMral«r 
work.  C1«««M  formod  la  8«pt«mlMir  «fidF«bru«i7tFrM  8^ol*r- 
•hips  Granted  oach  term.  8peel«l  Prlnutry  CUm  In  May  *nd 
JaD(i«  8oad  for  catoloirii*.  RiA■gigIll;'!^T^if^K9.BB^^"7:T 


Tk«f 


■  I.  JMkMB  iMMrial  iBrtltato, 


■aife 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITT 

SUMMER   SCHOOL   OF  ARTS 

AND  SCIENCES 

July  S  to  August  IS,  J906* 

CoUeffe  conrses  ia  Clasaical  Archaeoloiry,  Archi' 
tectnre,  Aatroaomj,  Botaaj,  Chemistrj,  Economics^ 


loiry*  -   . 

Teachers  and  Students. 

Open  to  men  sod  woneo.    No  eotrsoec  extnlastloo  re- 
quired.   Full  Announcement  sent  on  spplicstlon.    Address 

J.  L.  LOVE,  16  University  Hall, 

N.  S.  SHALER«  Ckairmam  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


SMf  Cr»wB  by  J.  L.  Orr.    iMt  of  all  for  TtUaff*  and  rural 
PChooU.   Boards,  lllop.   Postpaid,  SSe  a  copy.   Wrlto  for  torma. 
^paldrfc 


Oao  «aan>l«  90ttp 


4ovttAd«#ia#'.-. 


Oalaf  Like  WIM  Fir*.  Maoaffomont  and  Mothods  for  Rural 
and  Tlllase  SchooU  by  Thos.  E.  Sandon.  Ord«ra  from  11  states 
In  90  days  from  first  announosmsnt.  Cloth,  Sitpp.,  Postpaid  11. 

The  Utile  8ekMlal«trM«  by  OlsbumS  Ls«  Hayes.  9nsscslled 
pedagogical  story.    Ctoth,  SUpp.    Podtpald  11. 

COXSIXATIOX— ALL  THSKS  FOStf.OO. 

Address     • 
.TMC  .JCCOAD  thttUXU  WnaeTca    ilain  ' 
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HAVE  Y0t7  BE£N  WATCHING  THE 

MINN  iwMiki  mm  m  mm  UNnfum 

Ifnot,  why  not?  Keep  your  eye  upon  this  great 
institutiun.  To  put  it  modestly  and  without  exag- 
geration it  is  the  peer  of  all  its  competitors  and 
recognizes  no  superiors. 

4  QrMt  Preparatory  lastltetloa.  A  High  Grade 
CoHcffc.  A  Thorough  Norinal  School.  A  Svpsrier 
Btfalness  Uolverslty^^A  Clas— Icsl  MiaalcCoasOTvatory. 
A  vpMBOTd  vi'itof y  Dcpartuciit*  A  CoiBptete  3lioi  t* 
hrad  Coarse.  A  Practical  Traiaing  5chool.  A  Oood 
Phanaafcy  Coarse.  A  Particularly  Modara  Law 
School.  A  Touch  Typewritlag  UapartBMnt.  A  Thor- 
oughly Christlaa  but  Noa-Scctarlaa  ln«tltntloa. 

The  growth  of  thU  Great  5chool  has  been  ■MU'velous. 
Its  success  pheaoaMnal.  Its  prosperity  Is  without 
parallel .    Ita  laflueiice  and  prestige  Is  now  national. 

1.  As  a  Preparatory  School  it  cannot  be 
surpaBsed. 

2.  As  a   Wide-awake  Normal    School, 

where  the  most  thoroujrh  and  careful  work 
is  done,  this  school  will  satisfy  the  most 
critical  student. 

3.  As  a  Tralolof  School  for  Teachers  it 
is  surely  a  model  school. 

4.  As  a  Literary  and  Scientific  School  it 
is  on  a  par  with  the  best  (Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities. 

5.  As  a  Business  College,  including 
Bookkeeping,  Shorthand,  Typewriting  and 
Telegrapny,  this  school  acknowledges  no 
superior. 

expenses  about  one-half  the  amount  usu- 
ally paid  in  other  first  class  Colleges. 

Talttoo,  Board  aad  Room  ao  weeks  only  fgo. 

Tenns  begia  April  3.   Juaa  la.   Students  can  enter 
at  any  time,    write  for  catalogue.    Address 
C.  W.  Boucher,  Pros,  or  Mrs.  C  W.  Boucher,  Vice  Pres. 
Marlon,  Indlaaa. 


YALE  UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 


Seeond  Session.  July  5.  to  August  16,  1906 


COURSES  ia  Anatomr,  Art,  Biologr,  Chem- 
istry, Commercial  Geogrraphy,  Eaucation, 
(History  and  Theory),  Eaglish,  rreach,  Geology, 
German,  Greek,  History,  Latin,  Mathematics, 
Methods  of  Teaching,  Physical  Education, 
Physics,  Physiology,  Psychology,  Pnblic  Speak- 
ing, Rhetoric  and  School  Administration. 

These  courses  are  designed  for  teachers  and 
college  students  Some  are  advanced  courses 
and  intended  for  specially  trained  students, 
others  are  introductory  and  presuppose  no  spec- 
ialized preparation. 

In  the  irreat  majority  of  cases,  instruction  is 
given  by  members  of  the  Yale  Faculty  of  the 
rank  of  professor  or  assistant  professor.  A  num- 
ber of  leading  school  authorities  have  been  ad- 
ded to  the  Faculty  to  give  courses  on  educational 
subjects. " 

About  100  suits  of  rooms  in  the  dormitories  are 
available  for  students  and  will  be  assigned  in 
the  order  of  application. 

For  chctibn  and  htxthtt  infonnation  addrcn 


Yale  Summer  School 

185  Elm  Street 

NewHaven,  Gonnecticnt 


Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity's professional  school  for  the  study 
of  education  and  the  training  of  teach- 
ers. Announcement  for  1906-07  now 
ready. 
JAMES  E.  RUSSELL,  LL  D.,  Dean 

HAND  BOOKS  OF  PROF.  GRIGGS'  LEC- 
TURES 

Edward  Howard  Briggs,  author  of  "Moral 
Education"  and  other  books  has  been  lecturing 
in  the  middle  west  during  the  winter.  Among 
his  larger  courses  was  one  of  twelve  interpre- 
tations of  Shakespeare's  genius  in  Chicago. 
His  engagements  during  the  next  few  months 
are  in  the  east,  and  include  series  on  **The 
Poetry  and  Philosophy  of  Browning"  in  Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia,  Brooklyn  and  elsewhere,  and 
on  "Moral  Leaders,  from  Socrates  to  Tolsto/* 
at  the  League  for  Political  Education,  and  at 
the  Lenox  avenue  Unitarian  Church,  New 
York. 

A  separate  handboojc  to  each  of  Professor 
Griggs'  courses'on  "Shakespeare,"  "The  Divine 
Comedy  of  Dante,"  "Browning"  and  "Moral 
Leaders"  has  been  issued  by  B.  W.  Huebsch, 
New  York.  In  these  pamphlets  the  lectures 
are  outlined,  topics  for  study  and  discussion 
are  given,  besides  carefully  selected  references 
and  bibliography. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN. 
The  summer  session  will  offer  to  teachers 
in  high  schools  special  courses  on:  Methods 
of  teaching  history;  of  rhetoric  and  composi- 
tion in  high  schools;  of  Latin;  of  Greek;  of 
German;  and  introduction  to  the  historical 
study  of  German;  history  of  mathematics; 
and  courses  in  physics,  chemistry,  botanical 
methods,  physical  training  and  other  courses 
especially  designed  for  teachers  in  secondary 
schools. 


TEXT  BOOKS  VERSUS  NO  BOOKS  IN 

ART  EDUCATION. 
The  April  Bulletin  of  the  Prang  Educational 
Company  gives  half  a  dozen  reasons  for  using 
text-books  of  art  education  in  connection  with 
any  plan  for  elementary  school  art  instruction. 
For  a  copy  adJress,  378  Wabash  avenue,  Chi- 
cago. 

GRAND  ENTERTAINMENT. 

The  summer  school  of  the  south  at  Knox- 
ville  will  furnish  in  addition  to  the  150  courses 
offered,  a  dozen  rare  musical  entertainments, 
half  a  dozen  readings,  more  than  fifty  popular 
lectures  on  literature,  history,  art,  travel  and 
science  and  several  interesting  conferences  such 
as  the  Kindergarten,  the  League  for  the  Bet- 
terment of  Public  Schools,  the  High  School 
Conference,  the  National  Story  Tellers'  League' 
etc.  All  oiF  this  is  free  to  those  who  pay  the 
registration  fee  of  eight  dollars. 
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LAIRD  €y  LEFS 


FOR  LIBSAfilBS,  HOMES,  OFFICES,  UNIVESSITIES,  COLLEGES,  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  COMMOH 
SCHOOLS,  IH CLUDIir G  ELEMENTARY*  UITESMEDIATE  AND  ALL  GRAMMAR  GRADES 

WelMler's  New  Standard  Dictionary  awarded  Oold  Medal  and  Dlplona,  Werld'f  Expoeltion,  St.  Loiilf,  i904t 

Gold  Medal  awarded  Lewis  and  Clark  CentennUI  Bzpealtlon.  Portland.  Ore.,  1905.     Officially 

adopted  for  use  in  Public  Schooto  and  otiMr  BdncrtloBal  inatltntloaa 


Webster's 

New  Standard  Dictionary 

Library  Edition 


Contains  Dictionaries  of  Biofraphy. 
Gcogrmphy,  Biblical,  Musi^  and 
Classical  Names,  Legal  Terms,  Med- 
ical Words  and  Symbols,  Mytholoffy* 
Latin,     Greek,     Penian,      Hindu, 


Egyptian,     Hebrew, 

Norse   Heroes,   Deities  and 

Legendary      Characters 


Teutonic 

other 
Foreign 


Phrases,  Synonyms,  Meuic  System. 
Proofreading  and  English  Word 
Building.       Degrees  of  adjectives. 


plurals  of  nouns,  irregular  verbs. 
Proper  nouns  indicated  by  capital 
initials.  Hundreds  of  new  words  now 
appearing  in  a  lexicon  for  the  first 
time.  Bound  In  full  flexible 
leather,  polished  green  edges,  thumb. 


indexed,  and  containing  7M  pas^s, 
over  000  illustrations,  80  full-page 
plates,  11  in  colors.    Special  frond** 


piece.    Enclosed  in  box,  $t,80« 


Site, 6x8 inches.    iHin-thick. 


Webster's 

New  Standard  Dictionary 

High  School 

and  Collegiate  Edition 

Contains  all  the  features  of  the  Library 
EiUtion,  extensive  etymologies,  the  use  of 
capital  initials  in  words  invariably  com- 
mencing with  a  capital,  principal  parts  of 
verbid  degrees  of  adjectives,  plural  of 
nouns,  synonyms,  etc  7M  psf  «•>  800  iU 
lustrations,  86  full-page  plates,  6  in  colors, 
half  leather,  stamped  in  gold,  sprinkled 
edges,  thnmb-indezed,  81.80.  Withont 
thnmb  index  or  colored  inserts.  81*28. 

Students'  Comnion  School  Edition 

wilhfJul  Trttdir:^!,  Itgal  ^nd  nly  [hDlnglCal 
DiciicnsiTlcL,  7541  {.la^es,  ^|0  ilJufitr^Lions 
14  full-pa^gc  plai««,  E  pafi",  colored  maps. 
Eastern  Bnd  Wctiern  Hemisphere,  a 
fcatiire  fouiid  la  thii  editiou  only.  Spec- 
ial frcTilii;piec«r  bJack  lilk  cloth,  ilde  and 
back  title  in  gold.        ^%  x5liicbeBh 


A  Dictionary  of  Dictionaries,  containing  all  the  pmapA  featum  of  the  large,  cumbersome 
lexicons,  the  encyclopedia  and  the  gazetteer ;  covers  twenty-seven  special  copyrighted  features,  moie 
than  has  ever  been  granted  any  one  lexicon  by  the  Librarian  of  C>ngress. 


INTERMEDIATE    SCHOOL    EDITION 


Completinf  the  Series  off  the 

For  Intermediate  Grades.  r-A  new  and 
origpuJ  dictioiiAry  just  issued  from  die  pros. 
Hand  compontioii,  prinled  from  new  plales  used 
exclusively  (or  this  edition  end  entirely  ditfecent 
from  our  odier  lexicons.  50,000  words,  with 
definitions.  About  3,000  synonyms  in  direct 
connection  with  Yocebulary  words.  Proper 
nouns  indicated  by  capital  initials,  a  feabne 
'  by  us.     Degrees  of  adjectives; 


Famous  Webster's  New  Standard  Dictionaries 


regular  forms  of  verbs,  phurels  of  nouns;  hun- 
dreds of  new  woids.  Uiacritic  mariis  uniform 
v^  WeUler*t  New  Standard  Dictionaries 


Ml^ 


Wf**fll«  tp^fff^ 


based  on  Webaer*s  original  systom.  iCey  foot 
of  each  page.  Evolution  of  Diacritical 
Markings;  iCey  to  Pronunciation;  Prin- 
cipal Si^  used  in  Writing  and  Typonaphy; 
Abbreviations  in  G>mmon  Use  ana  other 
Encyclopedic  Featuies;  Vocabulary  words 
in  bold-face  type.  448  Paoes,  300 
special  Tezt-Illustrations  arrangecT in  direct 
connection  with  the  words  to  be  illustrated. 
Special  frontispiece  and  two  pages  of  Flan  of 
Nations  in  G>lon,  size  4^  x  t%  in.  It  in. 
thick.    Black  silk  dodi,  tide  in  gold.  iOc. 


ElSMtatary  Sohaal   Uttlail. — More  dum  23,000  words  and  definitions,  printed  from  dif  erent  pUtes  than  odier 
school  editions,  vpoatl  engravings,  bold-face  tjrpe  for  all  vocabulaiy  words.    4 1 6  pages,  black  silk  cloth,  gold  stamp,  30e. 


This  series  of  dictionaries  contains  more  new  words  than  any  similar  set  of  lexicons  published  in  this 
coimtry  or  Europe.  Each  volume  contains  a  key  to  pronimdation  foot  of  each  page.  The  diaoiti- 
cal  mariongs  are  simple  and  based  upon  standard  authorities,  recognized  by  all  educators  and  used 
mall  schools.  Uniformindeagnandthebestadaptedfor  all  grades,  literary  work  and  general  use. 

DO  NOT  BE  DECEIVED  SfL"^f2tE^fSX 


For  aale  at  aU  boekstores,  by  all  Jobbcra,  news  companies  and  school-book  aupply  dealcra, 
or  sent  direct,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  publishers. 

LAIRD  C&  LEE,  263-265  Wabash  Ave.  . CHICAGO,  U.  &  A, 
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IHE  IlimOIS  MEDICAL  eillEGE 


19  Aiuiaal  S0M§ion  Befflas  SeplMBbcr  4, 1909* 
Academic  Course  cootlnues  throughout  the  year. 

THE 

MEDICAL.  COURSE: -Four 
Terms  of  tbree  months  eacli. 
September  to  Jftouary,  Janu- 
ary to  May,  and  May  to  Stp' 
tember. 

SUMMER  TERM:  — May  to 
September.  During  tills  term 
hundreds  of  school  teachers 
yearly  avail  themse  Tes  of 
the  opportunity  to  attend  a 
regular  Meaical  College, 
where  full  credit  la  giTen  for 
all  work  comiAeted.  the  same 
as  a  winter  term  All  labora- 
tories modemly  equipped.  Out 
door  clinics  open  all  day,  with 
an    abundance    of    material. 


TEACHERS' 

5CH00L 

OF 

MEDICINE 

AND 

PHARMACY 

During  the 

5UMMER 

at 
CHICAGO. 


Hospital  and  'i'rainlng  School 


for'Nurses  in  connection. 
Summer  Pharmacy  Course  For  Teachers 
April  to  October. 

Apply  for  Catalogue  and  Information  to 

ILLINOIS  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

18J-190  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago,  ill. 

Unemployed  Teachers 

or  those  who  would  like  a  better  paying 
business  than  teaching  may  secure  a  de- 
sirable salaried  position  by  addressing 

C.  B.  BEACH  &  CO. 


OHIOAOO.  ILL. 


Become  a  Nurse  FREE! 

We  want  yonng  ladies  id  every  citr  in  the  United 
States  to  train  at  hume  for  **Qnaliiled  Names*'  for 
Pliysiclads,  Hospitals,  Healtli  Resorts,  Sanitariams 
and  Private  Families. 

We  eliminate  the  expense  of  a  **Collefre  Coarse" 
and  still  give  yon  the  experience  in  '^Actaal  Service.** 

Not  only  do  we  offer  yon  the  opportnnity  of  a  *^Free 
Training**  bat  yoa  are  **Paid  a  Safar  v  while  Training'.  ** 

A  **RED  CROSS  NURSE  ASSOCIATION**  narse 
shoald  be  able  to  worlc  '^Shoulder  to  Shoaider**  with 
the  best  nurses  of  this  country.  The  salary  of  a  anrse 
is  from  $15.00  to  $30  00  and  up  per  weelc.  Even  the  ex- 
pense attached  to  a  ^'Correspondence  Conr8e**is  entirely 
wiped  out  by  us.  We  also  want  bright  yonng'  ladies  to 
represent  us  in  cities  and  towns  where  we  have  no 
lieadqnarters. 

For  f nil  particulars  and  free  literature  address 

F.  M.  CULVER,  M.  D.,  Man?.  Sec. 

781  So.  Washtenaw  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 

A  copy  of  *^Tk€  Proftttional  Nurt^*  will  be  mailed 
free  for  a  two  cent  stamp. 

GOOD   WORK    FOR    HOME. 

SELF  HELP 

A  Monthly,  edited  by  a  Chicago  Elemen- 
tary school  principal,  ten  teachers,  and  Mr. 
Edmund  Mortimer,  director  of  Steinway 
Theatre  Dramatic  Oompany. 

Help  in  Arithmetic,  Nature,  Astronomy, 
Language,  and  whatever  a  ^oung  person 
should  know  well.  The  articles  on  ** Ad- 
vanced Addition*'  and  the  series,  now  run- 
ning, on  "How  to  Write  that  Paper  for  your 
Club,"  are  very  helpful.  Ten  numbers  a  year 
50c.  Liberal  discount  to  classes  and  free 
copy  for  teachers. 

SELF  HELP,  Oak  Park,  Chicago,  III. 


THE  NETHERLANDS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

The  people  of  the  east  have  undoubtedly 
read  a  great  deal  of  the  fertile  soil  in  Cali- 
fornia, its  vast  wheat  fields,  wonderful  trees, 
immense  orchards,  the  raising  of  two  to  four 
crops  of  alfalfa,  and  -from  four  to  five  crops  of 
berries,  but  few  have  heard  of  California's 
Netherlands  which  are  more  wonderful  than 
all  the  tales  written  and  published  in  prose 
and  poetry  about  this  land  of  never  ceasing 
wonders. 

The  delta  of  the  San  Joaquin  river  has  now 
been  confined  by  dykes  to  a  number  of  narrow 
canals.. 

It  will  be  a  curious  experience  for  the  pas- 
sengers traveling  in  a  boat  on  one  of  the  canals, 
which  serves  the  dual  purpose  of  draining  and 
irrigating,  when  he  looks  over  the  side  of  the 
steamer  and  finds  the  richest  farming  land  fif- 
teen or  twenty  feet  below  the  river  on  which 
the  vessel  floats  that  carries  him. 

All  that  fertile  land  was  once  covered  with 
water  from  the  bay  to  the  depth  of  many  feet 
at  high  tide. 

New  industries  have  been  started  in  this 
delta  and  have  grown  in  value,  giving  employ- 
ment to  thousands  of  persons.  In  this  delta  is 
found  the  largest  asparagus  farm  in  the  world. 
Three  thousand  acres  in  one  farm  arc  devoted 
to  the  raising  of  that  vegetable  alone,  while 
6,000  acres  are  devoted  to  the  same  industry 
in  smaller  farms.  The  factory  in  which  the 
asparagus  is  canned  employs  over  600  hands, 
and  runs  day  and  night  during  the  season.  The 
product  when  canned  is  shipped  to  the  east  and 
to  different  parts  of  the  world.  Few  who  rel- 
ish the  dish  have  an  idea  that  the  vegetable 
was  grown  upon  reclaimed  land. 

Just  a  little  further  down  on  the  same  re- 
claimed land  thousands  of  acres  are  devoted 
to  the  culture  of  celery,  which  has  also  become 
quite  a  profitable  industry. 

The  greatest  dairy  farm  in  this  same  Nether- 
lands boasts  of  more  registered  cows  than  any 
other  dairy  farm  in  the  world.  One  of  them 
is  the  famous  Juliana  de  Kol,  the  world's  prize 
heifer.  She  holds  the  highest  record  in  the 
world.  In  100  days  she  gave  milk  which  yielded 
28s  pounds  of  butter. 

Besides  the  raising  of  asparagus,  celery  and 
cows,  this  land  is  better  than  any  other  for  the 
raising  of  onions,  potatoes,  string  beans  and 
a  variety  of  other  vegetables. 
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Text  Books  of  Art  [docation 


Book  I  (First  Yetr) $  .25  Retdy 

Book  2  (Second  Year) 25  ** 

Book  3  (Third  Yetr) 30  ** 

Book  4  (Fourth  Year) 45  " 

Book  5  (Fifth  Year) 45  " 

Book  6  (Sixth  Year) 45  " 

Book  7  (Seventh  Year) 55  " 

Book  8  (Elfhth  Year) 55  *' 

JlhutraiUnu  in  Color  as  wtll  at  in 
Black  and  White, 

Distinctively  pupils'  books  with  text  ac- 
companying each  lesson  for  the  pupil  to 
read  and  study. 

NEARLY 

ONE  MILUON  COPIES 

Introdnced  into  the  schoola  of  the  United  States  aince 
September,  1904. 

The  most  efFective  meana  now  available  for  de- 
Teloplng'  the  taate  and  atimnlating'  the  interest  and 
creative  activity  of  pnplls  in  Drawing'  and  Mannai 
Training. 

S«m4  for  il«serlptlv«  circulars. 

The  Prang  Educational   Company 

NEW  YORK     ::      ::     878  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


SUMMER  SESSION 


JUNE  as— AUGUST  4t  1906 

Courses  leading  to  degrees  for  graduates,  under- 
graduates, teachers,  and  normal  school  students. 

Courses  especially  for  business  men,  engineers, 
and  teachers  of  art  and  manual  training. 

Three-fourtbs  of  the  faculty  of  the  summer  ses- 
sion are  professors.  A  considerable  number  are 
from  faculties  of  other  Cniversitlea. 

Special  tables  in  dining  hall  for  conversation  in 
French  and  German. 

Scientific  excursions  each  week,  public  lectures 
daily  t;y  scholars  and  men  of  letters. 


University  of  Wisconsin 


TUITiC 


The  women*a  residence  offers  accommodations 
for  women,  while  the  University  commens  is  open 
to  all. 

The  social  life  is  delightful  and  affords  frequent 
opportunity  to  meet  educators  and  studenu  from 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

On  account  of  the  beautiful  lakes  and  drives,  the 
opportunities  for  recreation  and  pleasure  are  ex- 
ceptional. Boating,  swimming,  cool  nights,  balmy 
air,  pure  drinking  water,  beautiful  surroundings, 
etc  ,  make  Madison  an  ideal  spot  for  six  weeks  of 
enjoyable  work. 

Information  regarding  reduced  railroad  rates 
may  be  had  on  application. 

amdfor  AntMuncemsntt  to 
W.  D.  H1B5TAND.  Refflstrar         -         Madlsoa.  WU. 


CALIFORNIA 


The  Land  of  Perpetual  Sunshine  and  Flowers 


MAY 


JUN 


JULY 


The  most  delii^htf  ul  of  all  seasons  to  visit  the  State  of  peace  and  plenty 

EXCURSION    TICKETS 

Will  be  on  sale  at  greatly  reduced  rates  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 

Kansas  City,  Omaha,  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  to  both  Los 

Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  via 

THE  SALT  LAKE 

(S.  p.  L.  A.  &  S.  L.  R.  R.) 

Passlni^  throu|rh  the  rich  mininif  sections  of  Nevada  and  f  ascinatin^r  orange 
g^roves  of  Southern  California.    No  dust,  no  smoke;  the  roadbed  is  oiled. 

Throuc^h  standard  and  tourist  Pullman  sleepini^  cars,  with  choice  of  routes. 
Finest  dining  car  service  in  the  west.    All  meals  a  la  carte. 

Maps  and  descriptive  literature  furnished  on  application. 
E.  W.  GILLETT,  T.  C.  PECK, 

Genral  Passenger  Agent.         Los  Angles,  Cal.  Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 

GEO.  M.  SARGENT,  General  Agent,  202  South  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
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Honorary  vice-president,  Mrs.  Charles  S. 
Dencen,  Springfield,  and  Mrs.  Lida  B.  Mc- 
Murry,  DeKalb. 

Vice-presidents,  Mrs.  Samuel  Bradt,  De- 
Kalb, Mrs.  M.  J.  Holmes,  Normal,  and  Mrs. 
L.  M.  GilL<on,  Wilmctte. 

Recording    secretary,    Mrs.    Samuel    Sailor, 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Browne, 
of  Chicago. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  L.  O.  Doty,  Chicago. 

Auditor,  Mrs.  George  Ashman,  Peoria. 

The  Congress  this  year  loses  as  president 
Mrs.  Wm.  Hefferan  who  has  carried  on  the 
work  with  such  satisfaction  to  all  for  the  last 
four  years.  Mrs.  George  Brill  who  succeeds 
her  is  familiar  with  the  work  having  been  as- 
sociated with  Mrs.  Heffcrnan.  She  is  a  woman 
of  gracious  personality  and  many  gifts. 

A  most  delightful  reception  was  tendered  to 
the  members  by  Mrs.  Deneen  at  the  executive 
mansion.  This  closed  one  of  the  best  meetings 
in  the. history  of  the  Congress. 

Mrs.  Geo.  Alfred  Brown. 


THE  MANUAL  A&TS  IN  THE  CITY  OF 
NEW  YORK. 

(Extracts  from  Prof.  Colin  A.  Scott's  re- 
port printed  in  the  Educational  Review  for 
April.) 

The  recent  progressive  administration  of  the 
New  York  public  schools,  under  Dr.  Maxwell, 
has  attained  a  great  deal  and  pointed  out  the 
way  to  much  of  the  highest  value  in  education. 
Nowhere  is  this  progress  better  manifested  than 
in  the  stand  that  has  been  made  for  manual 
training,  not  only  in  the  primary  and  grammar 
grades,  but  also  in  the  secondary  schools. 
There  are  now  two  magnificent  manual  train- 
ing high  schools  in  New  York,  and  yet  Dr. 
Maxwtll  encouragingly  enough  proposes  in 
his  last  annual  report,  not  only  to  use  these 
schools  as  evening  trade  schools,  and  thus 
reach  a  large  number  of  the  young  skilled 
workmen  of  the  city,  but  recommends  that 
some  manual  trainng  apparatus  be  installed  in 
all  high  school  buildings.  "It  is  not,"  says  he, 
"in  accord  with  sound  educational  doctrine  to 
have  either  boys  or  girls  without  some  practice 
in  hand-work— some  practice  in  adapting  ma- 
terial to  definite  purposes — for  tl\e  space  of 
four  years." 

A  policy  of  this  kind  is  the  most  effective 
and  reasonable  reply  to  those  who  hark  back 
to  the  days  of  the  blue  spelling-book  and  the 
little  red  schoolhouse,  forgetting  that  these 
were  parts  of  an  unconscious  system,  in  which 


the  manual  training  of  the  farm  or  village 
home,  and  the  nature  study  of  daily  contact 
with  woods  and  fields,  bore  a  vital  and  indis- 
pensable part. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  organization 
of  the  department,  one  of  the  most  striking 
general  features  of  the  exhibition  is  the  way  in 
which  the  work  is  shown  to  be  related  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  course  of  study. 

As  an  example  may  be  taken  the  work  in 
one  third  grade  room  where  the  story  of  Hia- 
watha forms  the  center  of  effort  The  chil- 
dren knew  the  story  well,  and  could  give  it, 
not  only  in  their  own  language,  but  in  the 
words  of  Longfellow.  Around  the  room  was  a 
profusion  of  well-made  diminutive  tepees,  ca- 
noes, baskets,  ornamental  head  dresses,  peace 
pipes,  bows  and  arrows,  and  other  articles  il- 
lustrating the  Indian  life  of  peace  and  war. 
These  were  constructed  of  various  materials, 
— bark,  paper,  wood,  etc.  On  the  walls  were 
pictured  illustrations .  of  important  scenes  in 
the  poem.  Here  the  value  of  the  previous 
construction  woric  appeared.  The  tepees  were 
drawn  with  a  sense  of  their  roundness;  the 
pipes  and  baskets  looked  as  if  the  artists  thor- 
oughly understood  them.  The  imagination  was 
thus  not  overburdened  with  problems  too  diffi- 
cult, but  was  made  free  to  enter  upon  the  char- 
acteristic features  of  picture-making,  the  dra- 
matic intention,  the  composition,  the  handling 
of  pigments,  and  the  naive  beginnings  oi  per- 
spective. New  objects  of  a  more  subtle  char- 
acter, perhaps  never  observed  in  reality,  such 
as  a  mass  of  dark  woods,  a  blazing  fire,  or  a 
stretch  of  sea,  were  freely  introduced  with  the 
natural  abandon  and  astonishing  success  seen 
only  with  geniuses  or  with  children.  It  was 
quite  plain,  not  only  that  Longfellow  had  be- 
come more  concrete  and  interesting,  but  that 
each  child  had  built  for  himself  with  the  work 
of  his  own  brain  and  hands  a  habitation  for 
his  mind  more  important  than  any  mere  ap- 
preciation of  the  poem,  and  more  lasting  than 
any  of  the  products  which  he  had  thrown  off 
in  the  process. 

But  of  all  principles  governing  this  work,  the 
most  interesting  because  the  newest,  as  well  as 
the  most  vital,  was  that  of  community  interest 
This  is  already  glimpsed  at  in  as  far  as  many 
of  the  centers  chosen  concern  social  life  in 
the  school,  the  street,  and  the  home,  although 
this  is  but  portraying  such  a  life  or  looking  at 
it  from  the  outside.  Expression,  too,  of  any 
kind,  involves  a  certain  ampunt  of  the  social 
spirit,  but  that  which  succeeded  in  carrying 
to  the  present  writer  the  greatest  significance 
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cf  a  socializing  nature  Was  the  production  of 
considerable  ntimbcr  of  things  not  by  the  class 
as  a  whole  or  by  individuals,  but  by  groups. 
The  constituents  of  these  were  chosen,  or  of- 
fered themselves  in  such  numbers  as  would 
best  facilitate  the  work  to  be  undertaken.  A 
foreman  was  selected  and  was  responsible  lor 
the  completion  of  the  work  and  the  disposition 
of  minor  details. 

An  understanding  of  the  working  of  these 
groups  would  doubtless  need  more  intimatfe 
acquaintance  than  that  afforded  by  the  work 
they  produced.  The  details  of  how  the  groups 
were  formed,  whether  the  foreman  represented 
real  leadership  of  idea  and  socially  organizing 
power,  or  whether  he  was  simply  a  delegate  of 
the  teacher,  are  matters  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance for  one  interested  in  the  broader  question 
of  education  for  citizenship.  But  the  fact  that 
manual  training  had  spontaneously  discovered 
that  groups  with  leaders  of  whatever  kind 
were  an  advantage  in  supplying  its  own  edu- 
cational needs,  is  of  itself  a  hint  of  the  great- 
est value. 


ART  AS  RELATED  TO  MANUAL 
TRAINING. 

From  a  paper  read  before  the  Department  of 
Superintendent  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  March  i,  1906,  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
by  James  Edwin  Addicott,  Principal  of  I.  New- 
man Manual  Training  School,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

Art  is  not  a  subject  to  be  isolated  from  all 
other  subjects,  and  then  subdivided  into  its 
various  parts  for  special  study  and  arrange- 
ment; but  rather  a  charming  appreciation  of 
all  .things  beautiful,  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
places.  Consider  for  a  moment  the  broad  in- 
fluence of  art  in  the  modem  home.  Notice  the 
simplicity  of  lines  in  the  wood  work  and  fur- 
niture, notice  the  color  scheme  of  carpets,  rugs, 
tapestry,  wall  paper  and  decorations.  While 
there  are  many  things  in  one  room,  the  har- 
monious blending  of  colors  and  of  simple  dec- 
orations impress  one  with  a  unity  and  sim- 
plicity that  is  exquisitely  pleasurable.  The 
darker  tones  of  the  floor  gradually  lighten  to 
the  soft  tints  of  the  ceiling,  producing  a  quiet- 
tide  in  the  individual  similar  to  that  felt  when 
nature  supplies  the  restful  dark  green  beneath 
the  woods  and  mountains  in  the  background 
and  the  light  blue  sky  above. 

An  attempt  to  separate  clearly  the  arts  from 
the  crafts  in  such  a  home  would  mean  anni- 
hilation to  both.  Without  the  delicate  artistic 
touches  to  the  structural  and  ornamental  ele- 


aments,  there  would  be  little  nefed  or  apprecia- 
tion for  much  of  the  craftsman's  lVork.  Recip- 
rocally, without  the  constructions  of  manufac- 
turer and  craftsman;  how  arid  where  may  the 
artist  express  his  feelings  or  display  his  talents? 

The  union  of  arts  and  crafts  fs  displiyed  in 
every  department  of  a  modem  home ;  from  the 
drawing  room  to  the  kitchen,  the  principles  of 
harmony,  simplicity,  and  beauty  are  expressed 
by  the  correlated  work  of  the  artist  and  the 
artisan. 

It  is  in  the  field  of  industrial  arts  that  hand 
skill  and  fine  arts  are  obviously  related  and 
interdependent.  In  the  preparation  and  serving 
of  foods,  in  the  planning  and  making  of  cloth- 
ing, in  the  construction  of  homes,  business 
houses,  means  of  transportation,  and  in  the  va- 
rious other  conveniences  serving  the  KSthetic 
and  practical  needs  of  man  we  find  the  common 
ground  referred  to,  the  woricable  field  for  both 
fine  arts  and  manual  training. 

In  (Considering  the  various  sub-topics  com- 
ing under  the  general  heading,  industrial  arts, 
we  find  some  lines  such  as  pottery,  basketry, 
and  metal  work  lending  themselves  most  nat- 
urally to  the  artistic  designer;  there  are  other 
lines,  as  textiles,  cardboard  and  woodwork, 
offering  many  lin^itations ;  while  still  other 
lines,  as  joinery  and  machine  shop  work,  ad- 
mit of  very  little  art  expression. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  phases  of  art  are 
best  suited  to  manual  training  courses.  Both 
applied  design  and  art  interpretation  may  well 
serve  the  manual  training  teacher;  for  the  for- 
mer deals  with  the  size,  form  and  color  of  con- 
struction, and  the  latter  allows  a  universal  ap- 
plication of  art  principles. 

It  is  evident  that  other  important  lines  of 
art,  such  as  a  study  of  pictures,  of  the  life  and 
works  of  artists,  of  historical  and  inspirational 
masterpieces,  as  well  as  the  production  of  pure 
or  modified  representation  are  less  intimately 
related  to  structural  work. 

That  branch  of  art  kno^p  as  design  seems 
then  to  be  most  vitally  related  to  hand  work; 
indeed  it  is  an  essential  part  of  that  work ;  for 
it  deals  not  only  with  decoration  but  also  with 
construction  and  arrangements  of  parts. 

By  design  I  mean  the  "conception  and  ex- 
pression of  form  and  color  ideas,  including  all 
kinds  of  construction,  arrangement  and  deco- 
ration." The  main  purposes  of  design  are  to 
secure  unity,  simplicity  and  beauty;  the  spe- 
cific principles  of  balance,  rh)rthm,  harmony, 
variation,  etc.,  are  also  to  be  ever  kept  in  mind. 

Every  design  must  be  influenced  by  and  must 
conform  to  the  ideas  of  use  to  which  the  thing 
is  to  be  put,  to  the  essential  structure,  to  the 
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materials  of  which  it  is  to  be  made,  and  to  its 
surroundings.  It  is  in  these  last  ideas  that  the 
artist  finds  his  greatest  difficulties  when  trying 
to  assist  the  manual  training  work.  The  art 
teacher  who  has  never  made  a  basket  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  direct  the  work  in  de- 
signing baskets.  The  same  difficulties  arise 
in  designing  for  sewing,  bent  iron  work,  cabi- 
net making  or  any  other  line  of  handwork. 

Education  today  needs  men  and  women  who 
are  well  balanced  in  these  two  related  subjects, 
who  appreciate  both,  and  who  can  teach  both 
without  under  or  overestimating  either. 

The  teacher  of  design  should  fully  under- 
stand the  limitations  of  material  to  be  used; 
such  knowledge  is  impossible  to  one  who  has 
not  had  much  experience  in  the  manipulation 
of  substances  involved  in  manual  training 
courses.  The  teacher  of  handwork  has  the 
limitations  of  material  well  defined ;  he  usually 
has  his  ideas  of  design  well  defined  also,  too 
well,  in  fact,  for  the  straight-edge  and  com- 
passes are  still  used  at  the  expense  of  freehand 
designs,  and  consequently  the  aesthetic  element 
is  not  given  its  rightful  place. 

To  state  briefly  our  conclusions : 

(i)  Art  and  manual  training  are  funda- 
mentally related  and  should  be  so  considered 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

(2)  In  all  lines  of  industrial  arts  handwork 
and  design  may  be  advantageously  correlated. 

(3)  The  double  purpose  of  this  correlation 
is  to  elevate  and  refine  the  work  of  the  artisan, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  make  the  artist's  work 
practical  and  essential. 

(4)  From  the  pupil's  standpoint  this  corre- 
lation gives  interest,  reason  and  motive  for 
both  art  and  handwork. 

Lastly,  the  ideal  is  to  make  of  every  teacher- 
artist  an  artisan-artist;  and  of  every  teacher- 
artisan  an  artist-artisan. 


unanimous  choice  speaks  well  for  the  unbiased 
care  of  the  Cleveland  board  in  making  their 
investigations  as  well  as  for  the  excellence  in 
all  particulars  of  Mr.  Elson-s  record.  Both 
the  schools  and  the  man  are  well  mated. 


CLEVELAND  ELECTS  SUPT.  W.  H. 

ELSON. 
Cleveland  has  again  made  a  wise  choice  in 
the  unanimous  election  of  William  H.  Elson,  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  to  the  superintendency 
of  the  public  schools.  Mr.  Elson  is  a  man  oi 
wide  and  excellent  experience.  He  is  in  the 
prime  cf  life  and  possessed  of  mature,  well  bal- 
anced judgment  as  well  as  of  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  city  school  problems.  He  has  shown 
his  power  at  West  Superior  and  Grand  Rapids 
to  make  steady  headway  in  the  improvement 
of  school  conditions  and  of  tTie  teaching  done 
in  the  school  room.     That  he  should  be  the 


DR.  A.  H.  YODER  ELECTED  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT AT  TACOMA. 

When  Superintendent  Warner  resigned  at 
Tacoma  because  of  the  unpleasant  situation 
produced  by  narrow  and  local  interests  of  some 
members  of  the  board,  the  outlook  for  the  good 
of  the  schools  was  not  very  promising.  Fortu- 
nately the  best  councils  have  prevailed.  The 
choice  of  A.  H.  Yoder  is  most  fortunate.  He 
has  had  the  very  best  training  and  is  well 
known  on  the  coast  and  is  familar  with  its 
conditions.  He  is  a  normal  school  and  college 
man,  at  the  present  time  at  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  pedagogy  in  the  state  university 
of  Washington.  There  is  no  reasonable  doubt 
of  his  success  in  the  field  of  supervision  ol 
city  school  system  with  proper  support  by  the 
board  of  education. 


ST.  PAUL  LOOKING  FOR  A  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT. 
The  members  of  the  board  desire  a  force- 
ful, progressive  and  courageous  superintend- 
ent, all  things  being  equal,  a  young  or  middle 
aged  man  would  be  preferred,  and  it  is  not  our 
purpose  to  confine  our  consideration  of  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  members  of  our  faculty.  The 
President  of  the  Board  of  School  Inspectors  is 
O.  E.  Holman,  St.  Paul  Minn. 


ARTS  AND  CRAFTS. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sections  of  the 
Jamestown  Exposition  will  be  that  part  which 
is  devoted  to  the  Arts  and  Crafts.  The  multi- 
plication of  machines  and  means  for  making 
every  available  article  which  enters  into  the 
list  of  human  necessities  has  caused  the  artistic 
handiwork  of  past  centuries  to  become  extinct 
from  lack  of  market 

In  the  early  colonial  days,  men  and  women 
made  almost  every  article  which  entered  into 
the  furnishing  of  houses  and  the  decorating  of 
their  persons.  And  before  the  English  landed 
in  America,  the  aborigines  mad':  with  their 
own  hands  clothing,  cooking  utensils,  baskets, 
and  certain  objects  of  adornment  for  tepees, 
some  of  which  latter  class  are  now  worth  their 
weight  in  gold. 

It  might  be  that  the  whites  never  quite  as- 
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similated  the  artistic  instinct  of  the  savages  in 
the  manufacturing  of  useful  objects,  or  that 
the  artistic  ideas  of  the  more  civilized  race 
found  expression  through  other  media.  But, 
at  all  events,  the  English  fell  far  short  of  the 
Indians  in  handiwork. 

In  a  village  consisting  of  8  or  9  buildings, 
each  one  of  which  will  look  like  a  colonial  cot- 
tage magnified  many  times,  the  Jamestown 
Exposition  will  lodge  its  artistic  handiworkers. 
The  various  kinds  of  metal  workers  will  each 
have  their  own  building,  and  the  objects  of 
their  inventive  genuis  will  be  turned  out  daily. 
Wood  workers  will  build  chairs,  tables,  beds, 
bureaus,  wash-stands,  book-cases — and,  in  fact, 
all  articles  of  furniture.  There  will  be  a  build- 
ing for  textiles,  where  carpets,  rugs,  shawls, 
blankets,  linsey  woolsey,  counterpanes,  table 
covers,  towels,  cottonade,  etc.,  will  be  pro- 
duced, every  process  of  manufacture  being 
shown  in  the  house.  The  carding  room,  the 
spinning  room,  the  weaving  room,  and  the  dye- 
ing house  will  each  be  as  it  was  in  the  centuries 
agone. 


ANALYSIS  AND  DERIVATIVE  TABLES 

TWELFTH  CENSUS  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  just  issued  a 
special  report  analyzing  and  discussing  statis- 
tics collected  and  published  at  the  Twelfth  Cen- 
sus, particularly  statistics  of  population.  This 
work  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Walter  F.  \yilcox,  of  Cornell  University,  who 
was  formerly  one  of  the  chief  statisticans  in 
the   Census   Office. 

The  title  of  the  volume  is  "Supplementary 
Analysis  and  Derivative  Tables :  Twelfth  Cen- 
sus," and,  as  this  title  suggests,  the  work  com" 
prises  two  parts.  The  first  part,  or  "Supplemen- 
tary Analysis"  is  a  series  of  statistical  studies, 
which  discuss  in  an  interesting  manner  such 
topics  as  growth  of  population,  marital  condi- 
tion, illiteracy,  interstate  migration,  proportion 
of  children  in  the  population,  and  proportion 
of  bread-winners.  One  unique  feature  is  a 
summary  prefacing  each  study  and  stating  con- 
cisely the  conclusions  reached  by  the  writer. 

The  second  part  of  the  volume,  the  'T)eriva- 
tivc  Tables,"  is  a  series  of  tables  derived  from 
the  published  data  of  the  Twelfth  Census.  One 
feature  of  special  interest  in  these  tables  is  the 
classification  of  population  according  to  the  size 
of  the  place  of  residence.  This  brings  out  the 
differences  and  contrasts  between  the  city  and 
country  population ;  also  in  many  instances  be- 
tween the  population  of  large  cities,  of  middle- 


class  cities,  and  of  small  towns  and  rural  dis- 
tricts. Thus  one  may  study  statistically  the  in- 
fluence of  city  as  compared  with  country  in  con- 
nection with  such  questions  as  age  and  sex,  im- 
migration,  marriage,  illiteracy,  school  attend- 
ance, and  size  of  families. 

It  is  evident  that  this  volume  occupies  a  uni- 
que position  in  Census  publications.  It  is  es- 
sentially a  work  of  interpretation.  It  presents 
no  new  data,  but  correlates,  analyzes,  and  dis- 
cusses data  already  published  so  as  to  throw 
new  light  upon  the  meaning  of  the  figures  and 
upon  the  topics  to  which  these  figures  relate. 
The  editor  of  this  work  dissents  from  the  prop- 
osition "that  a  Government  statistical  office 
should  stop  short  with  the  collection,  tabula- 
tion, and  publication  of  statistical  material  in 
tabular  form,  leaving  the  task  of  its  interprea- 
ion  to  private  individuals." 

The  opportunity  for  a  thorough  scientific 
analysis  of  the  valuable  and  extensive  data  col- 
lected by  the  Census  has  been  afforded  by  the 
establishment  of  the  office  on  a  permanent  basis. 
Studies  and  investigations  of  this  scope  and 
character  are  undoubtedly  within  the  province 
of  a  national  statistical  office,  this  being  the 
onl^  agency  by.  which- tbty  .can  be  successfully 
coiidiicted.  The  re^urces  of  any  t>Hyate  indi- 
yidaal,  or  evien  those  6f  a  great  nniversity, 
would  be  inadequate  for  the  production  of  an 
interpretative  work  on  this  extensive  scale. 


JACK  AND  NELL  IN  FIELD  AND  FOR- 
EST 
is  something  unique  in  nature  study.  The  au- 
thor is  James  Speed  who  has  in  recent  years 
-attained  eminence  in  the  Mississippi  valley  as  a 
Chautauqua  lecturer  on  the  habits  and  charac- 
teristics of  animals.  Mr.  Speed  has  been  an 
enthusiastic  student  of  animals  since  boyhood, 
and  his  new  book  is  from  his  own  experience 
in  the  study  of  animal  life  during  this  period. 
The  book  is  the  story  of  Jack  and  Nell,  a 
brother  and  sister,  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
years  old,  in  the  study  of  animals  in  the  coun- 
try in  both  winter  and  summer  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  wise  uncle  where  they  spend  their 
vacations.  Mr.  Speed  has  portrayed  his  own 
method  of  learning  about  animals  in  the  inter- 
esting stories  of  Jack  and  Nell's  experiences 
which  fill  the  book.  The  stories  are  more  in- 
teresting than  a  romance  for  the  skill  of  the 
author  in  relating  them  and  for  the  wide  range 
of  animal  habits  and  characteristics  that  are 
woven  into  them.  They  will  prove  unusually 
suggestive  to  teachers  and  parents  of  a  prac- 
tical method  of  studying  nature  at  first  hand 
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by  the  children,  in  which  the  personal  initiative 
of  the  children  is  the  main  reliance  of  the 
teacher.  The  old  uncle  i»  d  nature  loving 
farmer  who  knows  the  habits  of  animals  that 
frequent  the  fields  a^nd  woods  of  his  farm  and 
the  vicinity.  Two  bright  children  have  their 
.interest  awakened  by  his  suggestions  and  from 
that  time  the  children  seem  to  do  the  rest,  the 
old  uncle  skillfully  keeping  their  interest  up 
to  fever  heat  by  seeming  to  follow  the  chil- 
dren's lead.  The  reader  will  discover  that  the 
old  uncle  is  the  ideal  teacher. 

The  book  is  a  series  of  stories  of  actual  ex- 
periences of  the  children.  Each  story  being 
divided  into  a  number  of  storyetts  so  as  to 
make  an  easy  division  for  supplementary  read- 
ing in  class.  The  reading  of  the  book  in  this 
way  must  tend  to  stimulate  a  desire  for  similar 
experiences  and  every  home  has  immediately 
at  hand  or  near  material  for  similar  study. 

We  talk  much  of  nature  study  in  the  schools. 
We  have  here  set  forth  a  method,  the  result 
of  the  study  through  a  third  of  a  century  of 
the  animal  life  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
every  home. 


:.P)9oi^'n^;i:vif 


DUMAS.  EXCURSIONS  SUR  LES  BORDS 
DU  RHIN.  .Edited  by  Theodore  Henckels, 
Professor  of  Modem  Languages  in  Middle- 
bury  College,  Middlebury,  Vermont.  Cloth, 
i2mo,  176  pages.  Price,  40  cents.  American 
Book  Company,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and 
Chicago. 

The  introduction  to  this  French  text  consists 
of  a  short,  yet  adequate  appreciation  of  Dumas 
as  a  writer.  In  these  legends  he  shows  his 
great  powers  as  a  story  teller;  he  sketches  as 
he  goes,  is  reminiscent,  historic,  always  enter- 
taining. The  stories  themselves  are  as  old  as 
the  Rhine,  but  in  his  telling  they  gain  added 
charm.  The  volume  offers  excellent  material 
for  students  who  are  commencing  to  read  con- 
nected French.  There  are  no  notes,  all  neces- 
sary assistance  being  given  in  the  vocabulary, 
which  is  detailed  and  exhaustive. 


SELECTED  POEMS  AND  TALES  OF  ED- 
GAR ALLAN  POE.  Edited,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  Charles  Marshall 
Graves,  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Times- 
Dispatch,  Richmond,  Va.     188  pages.     Illus- 

.    t rated. 


This  latest  volume  in  the  "5il^«r  Series  of 
English  Classics"  has  several  excellent  features. 

The  introduction  gives  an  interesting  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Poe,  followed  by  a  con- 
cise and  unbiased  estimate  of  the  author  as  a 
poet  and  as  a  writer  of  tales.  This  is  such  a 
bibliography  and  chronological  outline  of  the 
poet's  life  as  adds  to  the  helpfulness  of  the  vol- 
ume. 

The  twenty-seven  poems  chosen  arc  the 
cream  of  the  author's  writing. 

The  tales  are  five  in  number,  and  each  is 
characteristic  in  style  and  plot  They  are: 
''Morella,"  "The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher," 
"Eleonora,"  "The  Masque  of  the  Red  Death" 
and  "The  Gold-Bug." 

The  notes  in  the  back  of  the  volume  are 
good. 

The  volume  has  a  number  of  handsome  illus- 
trations, several  of  which  have  not  hitherto 
been  published. 


SMILEY'S  MANUAL  OF  AMERICAN  LIT- 
ERATURE. By  James  B.  Smiley,  A.M.,  As- 
sistant Principal  of  Lincoln  High  School, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Cloth,  i6mo,  336  pages, 
with  portraits.  Price,  60  cents.  American 
Book  Company,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and 
Chicago. 

The  feature  of  this  little  manual  is  found  in 
the  biographical  treatment  of  the  subject.  It 
succeeds  in  interesting  beginning  pupils  in  the 
writers  as  men  and  women.  It  opens  the  way 
to  a  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  American 
literature  which  will  be  more  appreciative  and 
less  mechanical. 

Although  the  greatest  space  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  more  celebrated  writers,  attention 
is  also  directed  to  authors  prominent  in  the 
early  history  of  our  country.  In  a  brief  chap- 
ter mention  is  made  of  a  few  writers  whose 
books  are  enjoying  present  popularity.  Sug- 
gestions for  reading,  both  with  reference  to 
each  author's  work  and  along  biographical  lines 
appear  at  the  end  of  the  chapters.  At  the  close 
of  the  manual  there  is  a  list  of  general  refer- 
ence books  helpful  to  a  more  critical  study. 


CALIFORNIA  UNIVERSITY  SUMMER 

SCHOOL. 
No  changes  have  been  made  in  the  plans, 
and  the  summer  session  of  the  University  of 
California  will  give  all  of  the  exercises  as  an- 
nounced. Many  courses  and  lectures  are  of 
special  interest  to  teachers.  For  complete  an- 
nouncement address  James  Sutton,  Berkeley, 
Calif. 
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Will  not  all  persons  who  are  delinqnent  in  tiie 
pajrment  of  their  subscription  to  thismagasine 
remit  at  their  first  opportunity? 


WESTERN*  MANAGER  FOR  D.  APPLE- 
TON  &  CO. 
Mr.  E.  A.  Schultzc,  who  represented  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Company  in  the  Indiana  and  Michi- 
gan field,  will  be  promoted  to  the  position  va- 
cated by  Mr.  Gates.  Mr.  Gates  leaves  the  pub- 
lishing work  to  become  a  member  of  the  Lam- 
son  Brothers  and  Company,  commission  house 
on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 


EXAMINATION  FOR  LICENSE  AS 
TEACHER  OF  PHYSICAL  TRAINING 
IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 

A  written  examination  will  be  conducted  by 
the  Board  of  Examiners  on  Monday,  Septem- 
ber 17,  1906.  An  oral  and  practical  examina- 
tion will  be  given  on  Tuesday,  September  18. 
The  oral  examination  will  include  a  practical 
test  with  a  class  in  physical  training,  as  well  as 
individual  performance.  Applicants  should  pro- 
vide themselves  tvith  gymnasium  suits  for  use 
in  the  practical  tests. 

The  board  of  examiners  will  inform  all  per- 
sons who  submit  by  mail  or  otherwise  not  less 
than  ten  days  in  advance  of  the  examination  a 
statement  of  the  credentials  they  intend  to 
offer  as  evidence  of  their  eligibility,  whether  or 
not  they  are  eligible. 

WiLUAM  H.  Maxwell, 
City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


HIGH  BRIDGE. 

The  highest  railroad  bridge  in  the  world  will 
be  built  across  the  top  of  the  famous  Royal 
.Gorge  near  Canon  City,  Colorado.  It  will  be 
2,800  feet  above  the  hanging  bridge  of  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  railroad, — so  high  in 
the  air  that  the  roaring  of  the  Arkansas  river 
below  will  not  be  heard,  and  the  powerful 
stream  will  look  like  a  thread  of  silver  running 
between  the  frowning  cliffs. 

The  structure  will  be  erected  in  connection 
with  the  plans  of  F.  S.  Granger,  of  San  Jose, 
Cal.,  to  establish  an  interurban  system  of  elec- 
tric railways  in  Fremont  county  from  Canon 
City  to  Florence  and  the  top  of  Royal  Gorge. 
Construction  will  begin  March  i,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected the  line  to  the  top  of  the  Royal  Gorge 
will  be  in  operation  some  time  this  summer. 


DeKalb,  niiaoitf 
wtU  •pM  oa  MONdAV,  JUNB  iS,  Mid  will  coirtlMie 
Jlx  wMks.  Tiiltloa  to  Itm.   A  term  tt  ot  one  dollar 
U  the   only  expense '  fbf  instruction'.     Send  for 
circular. 


U  ni  ver  sity  of  lllinais 

The  State  University 
Snmmer  Session 

June  18  to  Auwt  It.  'be 

PzcuUv'  o'  IM).  More  than  lOi)  courses.  Sp«CilJ 
cour^eR  (n  HouHliold  5ct«iKe,  Phy ileal  Trfllnltiff  and 
WanuAl  Trktninir.  AIao  coursrs  la  Art  and  Ue«lgii, 
Aalronrtmv,  Mavarij,  ChecQlsiry.  Me<!hanlca1  Draw- 
ing, Economlca.  Education.  Eni^llatt,  Frencti.  Ger- 
man, Greek.  Latm.  H(sturv.  Ualtiematks,  Mech^n- 
titfi.  Philoaopby.  PhyjilcSt  FsjFcholoET.  Rhetoric,  and 
Zoology.    TuULon  for  toe  scsHioa,  |12  OO. 

Among  the  prominent  educator*  wlio  will  delayer 
lecture*  are;  ProteBsor  \V.  J.  Koife.  editor  of  the 
Holfe  Sbalceapear:  Profes;^or  F.  T.  Baker,  of  Coh 
umbU  Unlrer§lty;  PresLdeaE  L.  C  Lord,  of  the 
K astern  Illlnol*  Normal  School;  Profeaior  9.  A. 
Forl>eSt  of  tbe  Unlveraiif  of  XLHuoli:  Mr  Chas.  A 
B^naeit,  editor  of  the  Manual  Training  Magazine, 
Profe«sorCIi»rleB  a.  McMurry, 

of  Caltfornia,  Pennsjlvanla 
Dr.  Ernest  F.  Henderion. 

of  Cambridge.  Kawacliosetts. 

Circulars  and  full  Information  on  avpUcatlon  to 
THOMAS  ARKLB  CLARK,  DireiBtor. 

PfbMUI.  IlllSOli 

■  I      I  "  ■  II    I   j     I     in    afi 

TralfilfiB  Sehool  At  IfidlaiiapoMs 


R«Sal*rCoan«,  two  7«ara.  Fo9t-QnAruif  Courw  for  MformAl 
Ttaohon^ono  fmr.  Prliii»r7  Cralnlmia  ^rt  of  tho  refalar 
work.  Cla«Ms  f  omod  la  8«i>t«mb«r  and  F«braai7e  FrM  Beholar- 
•hip*  Granted  oaeh  torm.  Special  Prlmarj  Cla—  In  May  and 
Janii.  Sond  for  oa'titloini*.  Ris.  'Ci£nLt3CXIIIZ4o^|^%~7*^7T 
TkeWiWiwI.laakMaUwMrtellMtltal*,  •  ISA  ■■<  AteksM  MrMM 
-- ' •      '  ■iiiiMrtiliiiiiiBiiiffi  iiil 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITT 

SUMMER   SCHOOL   OF  ABTS 

AND  SCIENCES 

July  s  to  August  75,  jgo6^ 

College  conrtes  in  Classical  ArchaeologTt  Archi' 
tectnre,  Astronomj,  BoUny,  Chemistrj,  Economics^ 


Music,  Phllosophj,  Physical  Edncation,  Physics,  Psy- 
chology, Pure  Design,  shopwork,  and  Sanreying;  for 
Teachers  and  Stndenu. 

Open  to  men  sad  womeo.  No  eotrsoee  extnlostfoo  re- 
quired.   Fall  Asnoancement  seat  00  tppllcttfoo.    Address 

J.  L.  LOVE,  16  University  Hali, 

N.  S.  SHALER,  Ckairmam  CAMBRIDGE.  MASS. 


SMf  Crews  by  J.  L.  Orr.  BmI  of  all  for  TtUave  and  mral 
M?hooU.  Board*,  lllop.  Postpaid.  SSe  a  copy.  Write  for  terms. 
OnesaanrteyostpaiA^ortsJWSiift^  ■•.--.   ..■....■- ^  r- .-.  »  _.^.s 

QelM  Uke  WIM  Fire.  Maoaffemeot  and  Methods  for  Rural 
and  Vllfaae  Schools  by  Thot.  E.  Sanders.  Orders  from  11  etates 
In  to  days  from  first  announcement.   Cloth,  SiSpp.,  Postpaid  |1. 

The  UtUe  SckeeliBlstrsM  by  Clebnrne  Lee  Hayee.  Vneveelled 
pedaffofflcal  story.    Ctotb,  tUpp.    Postpaid  II. 

CoMBiXiiTiow— ALL  Thbkb  raslS.OO. 
Address 

-mi  ■  jicoM  coMMny  W9i)f t tt,  too.  ,    ~* 
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HAVE  Y0t7  BEEN  WATCHING  THE 

MiUHiN  NiHAi  mm  m  \mm  mmm 

If  not,  why  not?  Keep  your  eye  upon  tlili  great 
intitltutiun.  To  pat  it  modestly  and  wttlioat  exag- 
geration it  iff  tne  peer  of  all  its  competitors  and 
recognixes  no  superiors. 

tk  Qtmt  Preparstory  lastltatloii.  A  Nigh  Grade 
College.  A  Thorough  Noraal  School.  A  Superior 
Btfsincss  University.  K  dsssslcsl  Music  Conservatory. 

^pmNnu  vi  aivr y  vepni  tnicui.  a  vfnnpwin  9nvn* 
hand  Course.  A  Pmctlcal  Training  School.  A  Good 
Phannn^  Course.  A  Pnrtlcniariy  Modem  Law 
School.  A  Touch  Typewriting  Uepartnient.  A  Thor- 
oughly Christian  hut  Non-SecUrlan  Institution. 

The  growth  of  this  Qreot  School  has  been  marvelous. 


Its  success  phenomenal.  Its  prosperity  Is  without 
parallel.    Its  Influence  and  prastlge  Is  now  national. 

1.  As  a  Prepflratory  School  it  cannot  be 
surpaBsed. 

2.  As  a   Wide-awake  Normal    School, 

where  the  most  thoroufirh  and  careful  work 
is  done,  this  school  will  satisfy  the  most 
critical  student. 

3.  As  a  Training  School  for  Teachers  it 
is  surely  a  model  school. 

4.  As  a  Literary  and  Scientific  School  it 
is  on  a  par  with  the  best  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities. 

5.  As  a  Business  College,  including 
Book  keeping,  Shorthand,  Typewriting  and 
^elegrapny,  this  school  acknowledges  no 
superior. 

Expenses  about  one-half  the  amount  usu- 
ally  paid  In  other  first  class  Colleges. 

Taltlon,  Board  and  Room  so  weeks  only  $50. 

Terms  hegln  April  3.   June  la.   Students  can  enter 
at  any  time,    write  for  catalogue.   Address 
C.  W.  Boucher,  Pros,  or  Mrs.  C  W.  Boucher.  Vice  Pres. 
Marion,  Indfama. 


YALE  UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 


Second  Session.  July  5.  to  August  16.  1906 


/^OURSES  in  Anatomr.  Art,  BiologTt  Chem- 

^  istry.  Commercial  Geographj,  Efducation, 
(History  and  Theory),  English,  French,  Geology, 
German,  Greek,  History,  Latin,  Mathematics, 
Methods  of  Teaching,  Physical  Education, 
Physics,  Physiology,  Psychology,  Public  Speak- 
ing, Rhetoric  and  School  Administration. 

These  conrses  are  designed  for  teachers  and 
college  students.  Some  are  adranced  conrses 
and  Intended  for  specially  trained  students, 
others  are  introductory  and  presuppose  no  spec- 
ialized preparation. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  instruction  is 
given  by  members  of  the  Yale  Faculty  of  the 
rank  of  professor  or  assistant  professor.  A  num- 
ber of  leading  school  authorities  hare  been  ad- 
ded to  the  Faculty  to  gixe  courses  on  educational 
subjects.  ' 

About  100  suits  of  rooms  in  the  dormitories  are 
available  for  students  and  will  be  assigned  in 
the  order  of  application. 

For  circulars  and  further  inlormatlon  address 


Yale  Summer  School 

185  Elm  Street 

NewHaven,  Gonnecticnt 


Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity's professional  school  for  the  study 
of  education  and  the  training  of  teach- 
ers. Announcement  for  1906-07  now 
ready. 
JAMES  E.  RUSSELL,  LL  D.»  Dean 

HAND  BOOKS  OF  PROF.  GRIGGS'  LEC- 
TURES 

Edward  Howard  Briggs,  author  of  "Moral 
Education"  and  other  books  has  been  lecturing 
in  the  middle  west  during  the  winter.  Among 
his  larger  courses  was  one  of  twelve  interpre- 
tations of  Shakespeare's  genius  in  Chicago. 
His  engagements  during  the  next  few  months 
are  in  the  east,  and  include  series  on  "The 
Poetry  and  Philosophy  of  Browning"  in  Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia,  Brooklyn  and  elsewhere,  and 
on  "Moral  Leaders,  from  Socrates  to  Tolstoy" 
at  the  League  for  Political  Education,  and  at 
the  Lenox  avenue  Unitarian  Church,  New 
York. 

A  separate  handboojc  to  each  of  Professor 
Griggs'  courses* on  "Shakespeare,"  "The  Divine 
Comedy  of  Dante,"  "Browning"  and  "Moral 
Leaders"  has  been  issued  by  B.  W.  Huebsch, 
New  York.  In  these  pamphlets  the  lectures 
are  outlined,  topics  for  study  and  discussion 
are  given,  besides  carefully  selected  references 
and  bibliography. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN. 
The  summer  session  will  offer  to  teachers 
in  high  schools  special  courses  on:  Methods 
of  teaching  history;  of  rhetoric  and  composi- 
tion in  high  schools;  of  Latin;  of  Greek;  of 
German;  and  introduction  to  the  historical 
study  of  German;  history  of  mathematics; 
and  courses  in  physics,  chemistry,  botanical 
methods,  physical  training  and  other  courses 
especially  designed  for  teachers  in  secondary 
schools. 


TEXT  BOOKS  VERSUS  NO  BOOKS  IN 
ART  EDUCATION. 
The  April  Bulletin  of  the  Prang  Educational 
Company  gives  half  a  dozen  reasons  for  using 
text-books  of  art  education  in  connection  with 
any  plan  for  elementary  school  art  instruction. 
For  a  copy  adJress,  378  Wabash  avenue,  Chi- 
cago. 

GRAND  ENTERTAINMENT. 

The  summer  school  of  the  south  at  Knox- 
ville  will  furnish  in  addition  to  the  150  courses 
offered,  a  dozen  rare  musical  entertainments, 
half  a  dozen  readings,  more  than  fifty  popular 
lectures  on  literature,  history,  art,  travel  and 
science  and  several  interesting  conferences  such 
as  the  Kindergarten,  the  League  for  the  Bet- 
terment of  Public  Schools,  the  High  School 
Conference,  the  National  Story  Tellers'  League' 
etc.  All  of  this  is  free  to  those  who  pay  the 
registration  fee  of  eight  dollars. 
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LAIRD  t^  LEFS- 


FOR  LIBSASIB8,  HOUBS,  OFFICES,  UNITBRSITIBS,  COLUOBS,  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  COMMON 
SCHOOLS,  mCLUDINO  ELBMBNTARY*  UITERMEDIATB  AND  ALL  GRAMMAR  GRADES 

Webster*!  New   5tandard  Dictionary  awarded  Gold  Madal  and  Diploma.  Worid't  ExpoaiClon.  St.  Loala,  iSHMt 

Gold  Madal  awarded  Lewis  and  Clarlc  Centennial  Bxpoaltlon,  Portland,  Ore..  1905.     Officially 

adopted  for  nee  in  Public  ScliooU  and  other  Bdncrtional  InatitatkMU 

Webster's 

New  Standard  Dictionaiy 

Library  Edition 


Contains  Dictionaries  of  Biocraphy. 
Geography,  Biblical,  MusioU  and 
Classical  Names,  Legal  Terms,  Med- 


Norse  Heroes,  Deities  and  other 
Legendary  Characters ;  Foreign 
Phrases,  Synonymic  Meuic  System. 
Proofreading  and  English  Word 
Building.  Degrees  or  adjectiTes, 
plurals  of  noons,  irregular  Terbs. 
Proper  nouns  indicated  by  capital 
initials.  Hundreds  of  new  words  now 
appearing  in  a  lexicon  for  the  first 
time.  Bound  in  full  flexible 
leather,  polished  green  edges,  thumb* 
indexed,  and  containing  784  pas«s* 
oyer  WO  illustrations,  80  full>pa|;e 
plates,  11  in  colors.  Special  frontie- 
piece.    Enclosed  in  box,  iS.M« 


Siie^ 6x8 inches.    iHIn-tUdc 


Webster's 

New  Standard  Dictionary 

High  School 

and  Collegiate  Edition 

Contains  all  the  features  of  the  Library 
EcUtion,  extensiTe  etymologies,  the  use  of 
capital  initials  in  words  invariably  com- 
mencing with  a  capital,  principal  parts  of 
Terbs,  degrees  of  adjectiTes,  plural  of 
nouns,  synonyms,  etc  784  fwges,  000  il- 
lustrations, 80  full-page  plates,  o  in  colors, 
half  leather,  sUmped  in  gold,  sprinkled 
edges,  thumb-indexed,  $1.80.  Without 
thumb  index  or  colored  inserts.  $1.25« 

.,,Jeirts'pomoiSc|ioolEL 

without  medical,  legal  and  mythol 
Dictionaries.  780  ?•(«•«  840  illustradbns, 
14  full-page  plates,  t  pages,  colored  mapi^ 
Eastern  and  Western  Hemisphere^  a 
feature  found  in  this  edition  only.  Spec- 
ial frontispiece,  black  silk  cloth,  side  and 
back  dtle  in  gold .       (^i  x  6  inches,  78c» 


A  Dictionary  of  Dictionaries,  containing  all  the  pnndpal  featum  of  die  large,  cumbersome 
lexicons,  the  encyclopedia  and  the  gazetteer ;  covers  twenty-seven  special  copyrighted  features,  moie 
than  has  ever  been  granted  any  one  lexicon  by  the  Librarian  of  G)ngres8. 


INTERMEDIATE    SCHOOL    EDITION 


Completing  the  Series  off  the 

For  Intermediate  Grades..— A  new  and 
original  dictionary  just  issued  from  the  press. 
Huid  composition,  pcmtod  from  new  plates  used 
exclusivelx  for  this  edition  and  entirely  difoent 
from  our  other  lexicons.  30,000  words,  with 
definitions.  About  5,000  synonjrms  in  direct 
connection  Vfith  Tocabulanr  words.  Proper 
nouns  mdicated  by  capital  initials,  ^  a  feataue 
originiitrd  by  us.  Degrees  of  adjectives;  ir- 
feguUr  forms  of  verl>s»  PJurals  of  nouns;  hun- 
dreds of  new  words.  Diacritic  marks  uniform 
with  Webster's  New  Standard  Dictionaries 


Famous  Webster's  New  Standard  Dictionaries 

based  on  WeUter'a  original  system.  Key  foot 
of  each  page.  Evolution  of  Diacritical 
Markings;  Key  to  Pronunciation;  Prin- 
cipal Si^  used  in  Writing  and  Tjrpogmphy; 
Ai>breviations  in  Common  Use  and  other 
Encyclopedic  Features;  Vocabulary  words 
in  bold-face  type.  446  Pages,  500 
special  Text-Illustrations arrangecTin  direct 
connection  with  the  words  to  be  illustrated. 
Special  frontispiece  and  two  pages  of  Flags  ol 
hfations  m  Colors,  size  4^  x  6jl^  in.  It  in. 
thick.    Blade  nik  dodi,  title  in  gold,  ffOc. 


DtMttitary  SohSOl  blltlon*— Move  than  25,000  %vords  and  definitions,  printed  from  different  plates  than  odwr 
school  editKMis,  special  engravings,  bold-face  type  for  all  vocabulary  words.    4 1  o  pages,  black  silk  cloth,  gold  stamp,  30c  ^ 


This  series  of  dicdoiiaries  contains  more  new  words  than  any  similar  set  of  lesdcons  published  in  this 
country  or  Europe.  Eadi  volume  contains  a  key  to  pronunciation  foot  of  each  page.  The  diacriti- 
cal markings  are  simple  and  based  upon  standard  authorities,  recognized  by  all  educatora  and  used 
in  aD  schools.  Uniform  mdesign  and  the  best  adapted  for  all  grades,  literary  work  and  geneialuse. 

DO  NOT  BE  DECEIVED  '"®^®'*^*^^^**'*^*^°*^**'" 

iii^bJHBHHHHSHBHHHB     ing  LAIRD  C^   LEE'a  imprint. 


For  ante  at  aU  bookstorea,  br  all  Jobbera,  news  companies  and  achool-lMok  supply  dealcra, 
or  sent  direct,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  put>llahers. 

LAIRD  C&  LEE,  263-265  Wabash  Ave. CHICAGO,  U.  a  A. 
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I  a  Annaal  Session  Bcgtm  Sefylember  4, 1905* 
Acadcnic  CoarM  cootinuM  throughout  the  year. 

THE 

MEDICAL  COURSE: -Pour 
Termsi  of  three  months  each. 
September  to  January.  Janu- 
ary to  May,  and  May  to  Sep- 
tember. 

SUMMER  TERM: -May  to 
September.  During  this  term 
hundreds  of  school  teachers 
yearly    arail   themse  res    of 


TEACHERS' 

SCHOOL 

OF 

MEDICINE 

AND 

PHARMACY 

During  the 

SUMMER 

at 
CHICAGO. 


the  opportunity  to  attend  a 
regular  Medical  College, 
where  full  credit  is  given  for 
all  work  completed,  the  same 
as  a  winter  term  All  labora- 
tories modernly  equipped.  Out 
door  clinics  open  all  day.  with 
an  abundance  of  material. 
Hospital  and  'I'ralnlng  School 
for'Nurses  in  connection. 

Summer  Pharmacy  Course  For  Teasers 
April  to  October, 

Apply  for  Catalogue  and  Information  to 

ILLINOIS  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

182-190  Washington  Blvd.»  Chicago,  III. 

Unemployed  Teachers 

or  those  who  would  like  a  better  paying 
business  than  teaching  may  secure  a  de- 
sirable salaried  position  by  addressing 

C.  B.  BEACH  A  CO. 


too  MONIIOB  ST. 


OHIOAQO.  ILL. 


Become  a  Nurse  FREE! 

We  want  yonng  ladies  in  every  dty  in  the  United 
States  to  train  at  home  for  ^^Qnalifled  NnrMS**  for 
PhTslclans,  Hospitals,  Health  Resorts,  Sanitarlnms 
and  PriTste  Families. 

We  eliminate  the  expense  of  a  "College  Coarse** 
and  still  give  yon  the  experience  in  ** Actual  Service.** 

Not  only  do  we  offer  Von  the  opportunity  of  a  *^Free 
Training**  b«t  Toa  are  ^^Pald  a  Salarv  while  Training  ** 

A  *RED  CROSS  NURSE  ASSOCIATION**  nnrse 
should  be  able  to  work  "Shoulder  to  Shoulder**  with 
the  best  nurses  of  this  country.  The  salary  of  a  nurse 
is  from  $15.00  to  $30  00  and  up  per  week.  Even  the  ex- 
pense attached  to  a  "Correspondence  Course**is  entirely 
wiped  out  by  us.  We  also  want  bright  yonng  ladies  to 
represent  us  in  cities  and  towns  where  we  have  no 
headquarters. 

For  f nil  particulars  and  free  literature  address 

F.  M.  CUI«y  ER,  M.  D.,  Mang.  Sec. 

781  So.  Washtenaw  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 

A  copy  of  "TA/  Proftssional  Nurse*  will  be  mailed 
free  for  a  two  cent  stamp. 

QOOD   WORK    FOR    HOMK. 

SELF  HELP 

A  Monthly,  edited  by  a  Chicago  Elemen- 
tary school  principal,  ten  teachers,  and  Mr. 
Edmund  Mortimer,  director  of  Steinway 
Theatre  Dramatic  Company. 

Help  in  Arithmetic,  Nature,  Astronomy, 
Language,  and  whatever  a  young  person 
should  know  well.  The  articles  on  ''Ad- 
vanced Addition"  and  the  series,  now  run- 
ning, on  "How  to  Write  that  Paper  for  your 
Club.**  are  very  helpful.  Ten  numbers  a  year 
50c.  Liberal  discount  to  classes  and  free 
copy  for  teachers. 

SELF  HELP,  Oak  Parle,  Chicago,  III. 


THE  NETHERLANDS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

The  people  of  the  east  have  undoubtedly 
read  a  great  deal  of  the  fertile  soil  in  Cali- 
fornia, its  vast  wheat  fields,  wonderful  trees, 
immense  orchards,  the  raising  of  two  to  four 
crops  of  alfalfa,  and  -from  four  to  five  crops  of 
berries,  but  few  have  heard  of  California's 
Netherlands  which  are  more  wonderful  than 
all  the  tales  written  and  published  in  prose 
and  poetry  about  this  land  of  never  ceasing 
wonders. 

The  delta  of  the  San  Joaquin  river  has  now 
been  confined  by  dykes  to  a  number  of  narrow 
canals.. 

It  will  be  a  curious  experience  for  the  pas- 
sengers traveling  in  a  boat  on  one  of  the  canals, 
which  serves  the  dual  purpose  of  draining  and 
irrigating,  when  he  looks  over  the  side  of  the 
steamer  and  finds  the  richest  farming  land  fif- 
teen or  twenty  feet  below  the  river  on  which 
the  vessel  floats  that  carries  him. 

All  that  fertile  land  was  once  covered  with 
water  from  the  bay  to  the  depth  of  many  feet 
at  high  tide. 

New  industries  have  been  started  in  this 
delta  and  have  grown  in  value,  giving  employ- 
ment to  thousands  of  persons.  In  this  delta  is 
found  the  largest  asparagus  farm  in  the  world. 
Three  thousand  acres  in  one  farm  are  devoted 
to  the  raising  of  that  vegetable  alone,  while 
6,000  acres  are  devoted  to  the  same  industry 
in  smaller  farms.  The  factory  in  which  the 
asparagus  is  canned  employs  over  600  hands, 
and  runs  day  and  night  during  the  season.  The 
product  when  canned  is  shipped  to  the  east  and 
to  different  parts  of  the  world.  Few  who  rel- 
ish the  dish  have  an  idea  that  the  vegetable 
was  grown  upon  reclaimed  land. 

Just  a  little  further  down  on  the  same  re- 
claimed land  thousands  of  acres  are  devoted 
to  the  culture  of  celery,  which  has  also  become 
quite  a  profitable  industry. 

The  greatest  dairy  farm  in  this  same  Nether- 
lands boasts  of  more  registered  cows  than  any 
other  dairy  farm  in  the  world.  One  of  them 
is  the  famous  Juliana  de  Kol,  the  world's  prize 
heifer.  She  holds  the  highest  record  in  the 
world.  In  100  days  she  gave  milk  which  yielded 
285  pounds  of  butter. 

Besides  the  raising  of  asparagus,  celery  and 
cows,  this  land  is  better  than  any  other  for  the 
raising  of  onions,  potatoes,  string  beans  and 
a  variety  of  other  vegetables. 
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Text  Books  ol  Art  Edueation 


Book  I  (Pint  Year) $  .2S  Ready 

Book  2(SecoodYear) 2S  '* 

Book  3  (Third  Year) 30  " 

Book  4  (Fourth  Year) 4S  " 

Book  5(Plfih  Year) 4S  " 

Book  0(SlxthYear) 4S  ** 

Book  7  (Seventh  Year) SS  " 

Book  8  (Elfhth  Year) SS  " 

lUuMtraHom  in  Color  at  wtll  at  in 
Black  and  WhiU. 

Distinctively  pupils'  books  with  text  ac- 
companying each  lesson  for  the  pupil  to 
read  and  study.  / 

ONE  MILLION  COPIES 

Introdnced  into  the^hooU  of  the  United  SUtes  aince 
September,  1904.y  ^ 

The  moat  ofTective  meane  now  available  for  de- 
veloping the/taate  and  atimnlatlnff  the  Intereat  and 
creative  activity  of  puplla  In  Drawing  and  Mannai 
Training. 


actii 


ys«nd  for  dcaerlptive  circylars. 

Thej  Prang  Educational   Company 

NEl^YORK      :: 


878  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


SUMMER  SESSION 


JUMC  as— AUGUST  4t  1906 

Coarses  leading  to  degrees  for  graduates,  under- 
graduates, teachers,  and  normal  school  students. 

Courses  especially  for  business  men,  engineers, 
and  teachers  of  art  and  mannai  training. 

Three-fourths  of  the  faculty  of  the  summer  ses- 
sion are  professors.  A  considerable  number  are 
from  faculties  of  other  Universities. 

Special  tablet  In  dining  hall  for  conversation  in 
French  and  Qerman. 

Scientific  excursions  each  week,  public  lectures 
dail  J  by  scholars  and  men  of  letters. 


University  of  Wisconsin 


The  women*a  residence  offers  accommodations 
for  women,  whUe  the  University  commons  is  open 
to  all. 

The  social  life  is  delightful  and  affords  frequent 
opportunity  to  meet  educators  and  students  from 
all  parts  ox  the  country. 

On  account  of  the  beautiful  lakes  and  drives,  the 
opportunities  for  recreation  and  pleasure  are  ex- 
ceptional. Boating,  swimming,  cool  nlghU.  balmy 
air,  pure  drinking  water,  beautiful  surroundings, 
etc  ,  make  Madison  an  ideal  spot  for  six  weeks  of 
enjoyable  work. 

Information  regarding  reduced  railroad  rates 
may  be  had  on  application. 

amdfor  Announetmtntt  to 
W.  D.  meSTAND.  Registrar         -         Madison,  WU. 
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CALIFORNIA 

The  Land  of  Perpetual  Sunshine  and  Flowers 

MAY  JUNE  JULY 

The  most  dell(jrhtful  of  all  seasons  to  visit  the  State  of  peace  and  plenty 

EXCURSION    TICKETS 

Will  be  on  sale  at  g^reatly  reduced  rates  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 

Kansas  City,  Omaha,  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  to  both  Los 

Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  via 

THE  SALT  LAKE  ROUTE 

(S.  p.  L.  A.  &  S.  L.  R.  R.) 

Passini^  through  the  rich  mining  sections  of  Nevada  and  fascinating  orange 
S^roves  of  £k>uthern  California.    No  dust,  no  smoke;  the  roadbed  Is  oiled. 

Through  standard  and  tourist  Pullman  sleeping  cars,  with  choice  of  routes. 
Finest  dlnlnff  car  service  In  the  west.    All  meals  a  la  carte. 

Maps  and  descriptive  literature  furnished  on  application. 
E.  W.  GILLETT,  T.  C.  PECK, 

Genral  Passenger  A^ent.        Los  Angles,  Cal.  Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 

GEO.  M.  SARGENT,  General  Agent,  202  South  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
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Works  for  Teachers 


The  Southwestern  Teachers'  Agency 

works  earnestly  and  persistently  for  its  mem- 
bers, seldom  failing  to  locate  tnose  who  are. 
prepared  to  do  good  work.  It  is  now  in  its 
twelfth  year  with  a  constantly  increasing 
business. 

If  you  want  a  position  now  or  for  the  next 
term,  write  for  full  information  to 

*  Claude  J.  Bell.  Proprietor, 

NasbTille,  Tenn. 


AN  AGENCY  THAT 
RECOMMENDS.  ■■ 

LONG 

distance  telephone  does  wonders  throutrh 
the  teachers  agency,  on  March  7,  1906, 
Mr.  McDonald  of  the  Education  depart- 
ment, who  is  also  member  of  the  board  of 
education  at  Massena,  came  in  for  a  train- 
ing class  teacher.  We  called  up  Miss 
Jessie  Mann  of  Jordan,  got  her  acceptance 
of  the  place,  and  arranged  for  her  to  go  to 
Massena  with  Mr.  McDonald  on  the  6:15 
train,  all  inside  of  half  an  hour.  Three 
days  later  Principal   Hughes  of  Gowanda 

DISTANCE 

called  us  up  to  ask  for  a  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics. We  told  him  John  Powell  Olarkof 
Ithaca  was  the  man  and  would  probably 
take  it,  called  up  Mr.  Clark,  got  his  accept- 
ance, called  up  Mr.  Hughes,  and  were  in- 
structed to  have  him  there  on  Monday 
morning.  The  superintendent  of  schools  at 
West  Springfield,  Mass.,  came  in  for  a 
teacher  with  only  15  minutes  to  spare.  We 
called  up  a  teacher  in  Say  re,  Pa.,  got  her 
acceptance  and  he  caught  his  train.  It 
takes  system  to  do  this  sort  of  work  with 
certainty,  but  when  you  have  the  system, 
you  appreciate  the 

TELEPHONE 

(Look  Distance  Telephone.  Troy,  N.  Y. )  To  Mr.  C. 
W.  Bardeen  -Can  vou  recommend  a  man  to  teach 
History  In  our  High  School  to  begin  Immediately, 
salary  11600?  Edwin  S.  Habbib.  Supi. 

(Long  Distance  Telephone,  Auburn.)  To  Mr 
Edgar  Ames— Will  you  make  Immediate  persona' 
application  Troy.  N.  Y..  to  teach  HlKtory  in  th' 
High  School  at  a  salary  of  11610?   C.  W.  Babdkbh.  e 

Troy.  Jan.  18. 1906.  My  dear  Mr.  Bardeen— I  was 
regularly  appointed  as  teacher  of  History  and  have 
jUMt  been  notified.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  vour 
efforts  In  my  behalf  as  this  is  just  the  position  I 
have  been  seeking  for  some  time.  Your  way  of 
doing  business  is  certainly  to  my  liking. 

Yours  very  truly,  Edoab  W.  Amm. 

SCHOOL  BULLETIN  AGENCY 

C.  W.  BARDEEN.  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


The  Hagazinee. 


NATIONAL  MONUMENTS 

Count  not  the  cost  of  honor  to  the  dead ! 
The  tribute  that  a  mighty  nation  pays 
To  those  who  loved  her  well  in  former  days 

Means  more  than  gratitude  for  glories  fled; 

For  every  noble  man  that  she  hath  bred, 
Immortalized  by  art's  immortal  praise. 
Lives  in  the  bronze  and  marble  that  we  raise. 

To  lead  our  sons  as  he  our  fathers  led. 

These  monui?ients  of  manhood,  brave  and  high. 
Do  more  thau  forts  or  battle-ships  to  keep 

Our  dtar-bought  liberty.    They  fortify 
The  heart  of  youth  with  valor  wise  and  deep; 

They  build  eternal  bijlwarks,  and  command 

Eternal  strength  to  gtiterd  our  native  land 

—Henry  VanSpyke  in  Tune  Century. 


THE  FLIGHT  OF  RJRDS. 
The  course  of  flight  is  a  distinwshing  char- 
acter of  many  birds.  The  grouse  rfoes  gradu- 
ally while  flying  in  a  straight  course ;  Uhe  wood- 
cock rises  to  a  height  of  several  feet\or  even 
yards,  then  flies  straight  away;  the  cVckoo's 
flight  is  also  in  a  straight  line,  but  pecWwrly 
arrow-like,  being  graceful  and  silent,  the  loQE 
slender  tail  and  body  of  the  bird  still  fut^l^tf 
suggesting  an  arrow.  A  number  of  the  bi  A 
notably  the  brown  thrasher  and  the  song  sp^^ 
row,  progress  in  short  flights,  as  from  bush  * 
bush,  with  a  queer,  eccentric  or  bobbing  m«' 
tion  as  if  their  flapping  tails  were  a  great  hind 
ranee.  A  Wilson  snipe  flies  in  a  zig-zag  line, 
a  goldfinch  in  long  undulations  or  bounds.  All 
of  these  and  many  other  ways  of  flying  can  be 
indicated  by  dotted  lines  in  the  notebook,  sup- 
plemented by  such  words  as  "sailing,"  "rapid," 
"slow,"  "heavy."  or  "graceful"  flight,  and  "rap- 
id," "slow,"  "silent"  or  'clattering"  wing-beats; 
the  wings  of  the  grouse  hum,  those  of  the 
woodcock  and  the  mourning  dove  whistle. — 
From  "Ifature  and  Science"  in  June  St,  Nich- 
olas, 


AS  IT  HAPPENS. 
A  teacher  in  a  small  town  in  the  wild  and 
woolly  west  was  appointed  to  take  the  school 
census.  In  the  course  of  his  travels  he  came 
to  a  farm  house  where  lived  an  Irishman  with 
a  large  family  of  boys  and  girls  whom  the 
teacher  had  never  seen.  Why  do  you  not  send 
your  children  to  school?  asked  the  teacher, 
'O,  I  don't  need  to,*  said  the  man,  7  learn  'em 
to  home!* 
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jHldlaDd  Teaeheps'  AgeDcies 


Offices:  Warrensbarg,  Mo  ;  Jonesboro,  Ark  ;  VIn- 
Ita,  Indian  Ter.;  Kansas  Citr,  Kas.;  Shenandoah, 
Iowa;  WlnnebaRO.  Minn.:  Aberdeen,  South  Dak. ; 


Ccmpttost  Tttehin  for  Sehooli. 


PetitioM  for  Gobi 


'dna  rMlsiraUon  fe«  pats  joar  memlMnlilp  L _ 

ENDORSED  BY  LEADINO  EDUCATORS  Tl 


_  Valley  City,  North  Dak.;  Pendleton,  Oregon;  Mt. 

CoBpoUat  Toaobtn.   Vernon,  wash.;  DuBois,  Penn'a. 
In  tnree  ttAtot.   Two  planii  for  onrollmant.    Wrlto  for  oar  bluUc  and  booklet. 


L>UOBOUT  THE  ENTDtB  LAND. 


Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  Need  Good  Teachers 

Many  new  school  will  be  opened  during  the  coming  year  and  teachers 
must  be  brought  from  the  north  and  east  to  supply  them.  If  you  **mean 
business"  and  want  to  come  to  the  southwest  as  a  teacher,  enroll  with 

THE  80DTHWESTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

OKLAHOMA  CITT.  0.  T. 

(The  SouthweBtern  School  Journal,  Oklahoma  City,  will  keep  you  posted  on  educational 
matters  within  the  Territories.    Price,  50  cents  per  year.) 


COLORADO  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

We  want  teachers  at  the  present  time  for  positions  which  we  are  asked  to  fill. 
Fred  Dick,  Mgr.,  PI  543  Glen  arm  St.,  Denver  Colo. 


r 


THe  Midland  ScHool  TeacHers'  Agency. 

6o3  YofaA|C«rmaA  BiiildiA|(ff  D«s  MoiA^St  loiva. 

Will  enroll  only  good  teachers. 

Will  place  these  teachers  In  touch  with  the  best  paying  position  in  the  Middle 

States  and  in  the  Great  West  and  Northwest. 
Will  ably  assist  worthy  teachers  to  deserved  positions. 
Will  not  recommend  a  poor  teacher. 
Will  send  full  particulars  on  request. 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  PLANS  TODAY 


BREWER 


TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 


POilT10?^'S  flLL£.D*  J*500 


3ITORIUM   BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


»R4VC».  m  ASH  I  ASP  WE  .  BUff  ALC 


ILLINOIS  PUPILS'  READING  CIRCLE 

FOB    SCHOOIi    LIBBABIBS. 

Under  direction  of  tlie  State  Teachers*  Association.    A  new  set  of  M  books  has  been  added  to  the  adopted 
lUU,  making  In  all  liXTboolLB.    Write  for  prospectus  1904-1M6. 

F.  A.  KENDALL.  Manager,  NapenriUe,  Ul 


TELEPHONES  AND  TELEGRAPHS. 
A  report  on  the  telephone  and  telegraph  sys- 
tems and  the  municipal  electric  fire  alarm  and 
police  patrol  systems  of  the  United  States  has 
just  been  published  by  the  bureau  of  the  cen- 
sus. The  statistics  were  collected  and  complied 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  "W.  M.  Steuart, 
chief  statician  for  manufactures,  and  the  text 


was  prepared  by  Mr.  Thomas  Commerford 
Martin,  of  New  York  city,  expert  special  agent. 
It  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  reports  on  the 
generation  and  utilization  of  electric  current 
for  the  transmission  of  power,  messages,  and 
conversation.  Former  reports  relate  to  street 
and  electric  railways,  and  central  electric  light 
and  power  plants. 
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The  Western 
Teachers  'Agency 


IFYOU  WANT  A  PLACE 

Do  DOt  make  the  mistake  of  wait^ 
in^  until  you  despair  of  finding  it 
through  your  own  efforts.  Better 
late  than  neveri  but  the  wiser  plan 
is  to  enroll  early  and  then  find  a 
place  for  yourself  if  you  can. 
Your  chance  to  work  for  yourself 
is  just  as  good,  and  you  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
the  agency  is  also  working  intel- 
ligently for  your  interests.  Many 
of  the  best  places  are  filled  by 
agencies  before  the  vacancies  are 
made  public,  and  often  before  the 
vacation  season. 


For  circular!  glvLa^  partlculirv  and  cxc«p- 
Uonail^  btroQg  teBttmontalii,  adarpsa 

WESTEflN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

CEHAR  KALL.^,  TA.  MlLWAPKEE,  WIS. 


SCHOOL  AND  HOME  EDUCATION'S 

CLUB    LIST 

Send  in  your  subscription  or  renewal  and  take 
advantage  of  these  low  prices  for  technlcalpapers. 

School  and  Home  Education.  American 

School  Board  Journal  and  Dr.  Harris*     ^^  /u\ 
Portrait  for. ^£>AISM 

School  and  Home  Education  and  Journal       ^  *7c 
of  Education  (Weekly,  Boston)  for    ..     ^•/«' 

School  and  Home  Education  and  Educa-        '3  e|\ 
tional  Review  for O.^iSM 

School  and  Home   Education  and  the        |  Q£\ 
Western  Teacher  for l.OU 

School  and  Home  Education  and  Educa-        "l  oe 
tion  (New  Subscriptions) 0«^*7 

School  and  Home  Education  and  The        o  fkf\ 
School  Review  for ^.UV 

School  and  Home  Education  and  The        ^  t)£\ 
Elementary  Teacher  for ^•UV 

School  and  Home   Education  and  The        |  '7e 
Woman's  Home  Companion l*iO 

SKND  ALL  OBDIRS  TO  TBI 

Public  School  Pube  Co. 

BLOOMINCTON.  ILLINOIS 


EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE  FOR  JUNE. 
How  did  it  feel  to  live  through  the  San  Fran- 
cisco earthquake  and  fire? — ^to  watch  men  die, 
and  buildings  shrivel  in  the  flames?  James 
Hopper,  the  brilliant  short-story  writer,  tells 
the  story  in  the  June  Everybody's,  You  should 
read  it.  It  is  the  one  sensitively  realized,  accu- 
rately truthful,  powerfully  phrased  description 
of  the  great  catastrophe  that  ,has  been  pub- 
lished. It  is  the  human  side  of  the  disaster 
that  Mr.  Hopper  tells,  and  he  tells  it  at  first 
hand.  His  story  will  live  in  literature.  Every- 
body's also  publishes  the  latest  pictures  of  the 
destroyed  city,  sketched  a  few  days  before  the 
earthquake  by  Vernon  Howe  Bailey,  whose 
series  of  drawings  of  American  cities  have 
aroused  so  much  admiration. 


OUT  OF  THE  PAST. 

A  history  as  pervaded  by  romance  as  the 
lotus  beds  of  its  marshes  and  the  wild  grape- 
vines of  its  sunny  banks  are  redolent  of  fra- 
grance! Such  is  the  story  of  Monroe,  Michi- 
gan, which  stands  like  a  sentinel  beside  the 
River  Raisin  near  the  Ohio  border. 

When  the  world  is  green  or  decked  with 
gold  and  crimson,  as  one  loiters  under  the 
arching  branches  of  the  trees,  down  the  shad- 
owy street  seem  to  pass  the  forms  of  long  ago 
— redcoat  and  "long  knife"  (as  the  aborigines 
called  the  American  ofiicer  because  of  his 
sword),  coureur  de  bois  and  painted  savage; 
a  French  chevalier  of  royal  name,  a  habitant 
carrying  a  brace  of  muskrats,  that  were  a  deli- 
cacy of  the  region  during  the  hunger  of  war- 
time; an  Indian  maiden  with  braided  hair;  a 
coquettish  young  Canadienne  in  shimmering 
satin  and  daintily  slippered  feet,  going  down 
to  a  ball  at  the  old  Navarre  House,  and  at- 
tended by  a  negro  slave.  The  traditions  of 
Monroe,  with  the  poetry  of  their  festivtiy  and 
the  pathos  of  their  tragedy,  form  a  fascinating 
page  in  the  annals  of  the  Middle  West. — From 
"By  the  *  River  of  the  Vineyards!"  by  Mary 
Catherine  Crowley,  in  Four-Track  News  for 
June, 


THE  NEED  FOR  CLEAN  MEN. 
If  one  were  to  go  to  the  president  of  the 
United  States  and  ask  him  to  name  the  coun- 
try's greatest  need  he  would  reply  in  his  quick, 
conclusive  way,  "Clean  men."  He  knows. 
Smart  men  there  are  by  the  thousands;  rich 
men  abound  more  than  in  any  other  age  of  the 
world ;  able  men  are  found  in  every  state  and 
township,  but  even  from  a  population  of  eighty 
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$2.T5  FOR  $1-50 

]^.T.  $1.50 


BIRDS  AND  NATURE 

SO  BIRDS  AND  NATURE  nCTURES, 


TREE  PLATES 


|.0>fl.00 


iQ  order  totptroattce  BIRDS  AND  NATURE  to  a.  Urge  dumber  of  uew 
aubBcrib^rStWe  offer  aiz  moiitbsBi]l)«criptLon  aad  ttte  foUowta^  fiO  pUtcB 
iQ  full  colorH  and  SI  Tre«  placei,  9xiS.  for  only  tJ.GO,  Ord«r  for  Blr<l  and 
Arbor  D%y^    £  cema  eacb  for  13  or  more  pictarcs  of  birda,  etc. 


16  Arafrlcmu  Hf^bLsi 

]V  H«4-wlntf*d  BlKlchlrd 

»  C^rdlnaf  or  U«d  UIM 

ii  B:uflbird 

H  BA^TD  BwKllov 

n  Brown  tlmiibflr 

tf  SobaHbk 

1 1  AB«iic»ii  Crow 

it  Ui Auk  Cm.ppt4  01ticlu4«t 

«i  Wood  Tbruib 

MGbttalnl 

U  B^Nnion  OrlDli 

W  Buarlfll  TanAC«r 


No.   B)  Saminftr  Yellcv  Bint 
n  H#«iiU  Thrush 

IN  WUdTarkBj 
III  SmrtUb  tpMt-ov 


141 

1»T 
17* 
IW 
ItA 

ail 


FOK  HpAlTOW 

Bob-«btc« 

DfmM«  Y^tlow-iie&dod  Phrrot 

OrKT  Babtklt 


Hummliiifbtrds 
wblpporwlll 
Nortbvm  Ei«rT 
Lommon  Ground lioff 
NuliTlU*  Wurblcr 


LJIj  r»f  tb«  V«]J«j 

A  BfonnmLn  RlT*r 
Arn«Hcmb  HedaiferG 
Fnilt-  Appla 
Itufr&tci 
(.ioldvo-eroiriitd  Jtloiflst 

UODWittlff  C^l 

^Itiek  D«H 
Fruit;:  Pmn 


tie  I 

470 


Us  BCr&wb«rrlfri 


Birds  ftnd  NAturcw  Tlie  011I7  pubUcailoa  czcluslrelr  Illustrated  by  color-photo^rapby.  Eacb 
Dumber  contains  tblrtj~two  pafEea  of  popi;ilftr  text  and  elgtit  lari^e  platei  In  color*  true  to  nature  of 
birds,  animaJ*.  fLowem,  plinii.  fruiia  iPsectB.  mineral*,  abellfl.  flbhcH,  reptiles,  etc.  '^I  would  tiot 
be  witboui  BIRDS  AND  NATURE  If  li  cost  ilO-lO  a  year  ;-F.  W.  Baker,  Ogdeo,  Ulab. 

a 4  Photo  Ba^ra vlns«  ot  Typical  Forest  Tree*.  Pr  1  uted  on  D  ce  card  b^anl  0i  12  I  nc  be^,  £ach  plate 
shovi»  tbe  tree/sectton  of  tlietrupk  and  Rpraj  of  leaver,  and  at  ibe  bottom  of  eacb  pJate  la  glrrn  a 
description  of  tbe  tree.    Tbe^e  plates  arelieautlfuUj  printed  and  ab«oluie1y  perfect  tn  detait 

A.  W.  MUMFORD  6  COMPANY,  PoWisIiers, 

378  WdMik  AvcBK,  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


USE  THE 


Big  Four 


WHEN  GOING 

EAST  OR  SOUTH 

ROUTES  VIA  EITHER 

Cleveland  and  Buffalo,  or  Cincinnati, 
Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia 
and  New  York. 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION. 

H.  J.  RHEIN,  G.  W.  KINDER, 

G.  P.  &  T.  A.,  PaBsenger  Agent, 

Cincinnati,  O.  Bloomington,  111. 


CHICAGO 
ST.  LOUIS 
KANSAS  CITY 

"The  Only  Way** 

OHIOAGO 
&  ALTON 


Has  the  very  best  Limited  train  ser- 
vice.  Chair  Cars,  Tourist  and  Standard 
Sleepers 

"THAT'S  ALL" 


For  the  low  rates  niade  and  for  further  in- 
formation, apply  to 


GEO.  ].  CHARLTON. 
GcAcral  Puicieet  Afcat  Ckicigo. 
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ADVERTISEME  JTS, 


[June, 


A  GREAT  EDU6ATIDNAL  STORY 

Br    DAN.    V.    8TKPHKN8 


PHELPS  AND  HIS  TEACHERS.  l8  a  pedagogical 
story  in  nine  parts.  The  first  part  tells  of  tne  mis- 
takes Phelps'  teacher  made,anconsciousl7,  yet  seri- 
ous to  the  growth  of  the  boy.  Just  such  mUiakes  as 
are  of  len  made  by  teachers  without  being  conscious 
of  them.  The  second  part  gives  a  sketch  of  his 
career  with  Marie  Anderson,  the  teacher  who  un- 
derstood him,  and  under  whose  instruction  te 
maae  great  progress.  The  third  teacher  was  a 
mixture  of  guod  and  bad.  and  all  the  little  shades 
of  caase  ana  efifect  are  brougat  out  so  the  reader  is 
wonderfully  impressed  with  the  lessons  taught. 
The  fourth,  fifth,  t»izth,  seventh  and  eighth  are  all 
stirring  chapters  on  Phelps'  career  to  rough  the 

f;rades.  Hundreds  of  valuable  lessons  are  taught 
n  the  touch'Ug  account  of  this  boy's  experience 
with  his  teachers.  The  most  surprising  features'of 
this  litt'e  story  are  the  tremendo*is  effects  caused 
by  common  mistakes  made  by  Phelps'  teachers, 
mistakes  the  teachers  themselves  were  not  con- 
scious of  making. 

The  aim  of  the  book  is  to  teach  without  preten- 
tion, pelf-ezamination,  the  placing  of  one's  self  in 
the  other  fellows  place  so  as  to  better  understand 
his  view  point. 

The  book  has  had  a  g^eat  sale.  No  educational 
storv  evernrinted  has  had  such  a  reception  from 
teachers,  seventy-five  thousand  is  the  record  up 
to  date. 

Substantially  bound  in  good  cloth,  printed  on 
good  book  paper,  postpaid  to  any  address  50c, 
paper  cover  35c. 


HAMMOND  &  STEPHENS  GO. 

FREMONTa     NKBRA8KA. 


Speah  Qttich 

If  700  want  to  save 

925  to  940  OB  a  BOW 

$100.00 

Standard 

Typewriter 

^  We  have,  right  now,  a  linuted  number  of  New 

Century  Typewriteis,  just  a  little  shopfwon.  otberwiw 

IMftf.  latert  model,  at— $60  to  $75. 

Q  We  are  the  manufaduren;  take  our  word— thne 

are  rare  baigains;  will  wear  as  long  and  do  as  good 

wodt  as  machines  fresh  from  the  factory — a  clear 

gain  of  $25  to  $40  for  you. 

Q  We  ako  have  a  number  of  re»buUt  New  Cen* 

tmyi  at  $35  to  $60— entirely  overhauled— all  worn 

parts  replaced— look  like  new.     Some  not  the  latest 

models,  but  every  one  extra  good  value  and  even 

those  at  $35  vaitj^r  t>«<^  ^<^  practical  we  than  any 

of  the  "cheap**  machinris. 

^  We  shall  exhibit  these  machines  in  a  nmnber  of  the 

larger  cities.    Don*t  fail  lo  tee  them— ^vo  wOI  teB 

you  where  and  how. 

^  Write  at  once  lo 

American  Writing  Hachine  Co. 

S43  BromAwBj,  Now  TorK,  V.  S.  A. 


15 


P»tli- 


CENTS  Si^'^^^si^s:^" 

^^^^^"  Me  BfttUnua^cwa  »•• 
t1«w.  This  pspwjnvisyontvsry  wesfc 
sOl  ths  Impoitaat  mws  of  ths  world,  stsisA  dearly  and 
wtthont  bias.  It  Is  ths  only  news  rsvlsw  that  Is  truly 
«aaftpr«h«Dslv«.  and  St  tbs  ssmo  tlms  It  Is  not  psddsa 
«r  bulky.  It  fives  yon  tho  wh«il  wttboutths  chaff. 
It  Is  a  tlmo  savor  ilMralllnisy  people.  In  pnrpoao  It  Is 
hlfh4Qnod.  hMdthy  sad  Inspii&i;  it  Is  a  piotsstantMl 
sonostloDsI  Joomallsm.  It  takastho  plaos  of  pailodkola 
oostlnf  |2.M  and  |S.OO.  OYy  It  and  you  would  not  bo 
without  It  Oormsny  timss  its  oost  SI.OO  per  ypar. 
Addr«SB>^FATmnMDBB,  WMMngliwii.T>.C 


millions  the  chief  executive  has  difficulty  in 
finding  the  man  of  exceptional  character  for  a 
post  which  requires  a  square  and  flawless  mor- 
ality. It  is  to  his  credit  that  he  misses  no  op- 
portunity to  preach  clean  manhood.  But 
neither  president  nor  preachers  nor  teachers 
can  do  the  work  of  the  fathers  except  in  their 
own  families.  We  do  not  mean  to  underesti- 
mate the  marvelous  influence  of  the  mother. 
In  most  lands  men  who  reach  success  give  their 
mothers  the  credit.  "All  that  I  am  I  owe  to 
my  mother,"  said  Lincoln.  "It  was  you  who 
taught  me  to  write  so.  You  really  did,  dear 
mother/'  said  the  crabbed  Carlyle.  We  get  our 
moral  qualities  from  our  mothers,  our  mental 
from  our  fathers,  say  the  physiologists,  and  at 
we  look  back  we  find  this  maternal  affection 
the  loveliest  thing  on  earth.  But  isn't  there  a 
conviction  down  deep  in  our  souls  that  we 
should  have  done  much  better  if  our  fathers 
had  taken  time  and  trouble  to  share  our  con- 
fidences in  the  years  that  counted  most? — From 
the  Delineator  for  June. 


THE  CHICAGO  VICTORY  FOR  MUNIQ- 
PAL  OWNERSHIP  A  REAL  ONE. 
The  simple  truth,  therefore,  is  that  the  may- 
or's victory  is  the  most  significant  victory  for 
municipal  ownership  Chicago  has  yet  wit- 
nessed. The  vote  for  the  mayor's  proposition, 
as  the  Record-Herald,  which  has  been  a  candid 
critic  of  the  Dunne  administration,  has  recog- 
nized, is  a  vote  which  represents  honest  con- 
viction and  intelligent  determination.  The 
jubilant  comment  of  the  opponents  of  munici- 
pal ownership  is  the  shallow  comment  of  per- 
sons who  make  their  prejudices  father  to  their 
thoughts.  To  quote  Dr.  Graham  Taylor,  "It  is 
far  wide  of  the  mark  to  think  that  there  is  not 
an  overwhelming  sentiment  in  Chicago  in  fovor 
of  municipal  ownership  and  control  of  public 
utilities."  True,  municipal  operation  has  not 
been  approved  by  the  requisite  three-fifths  ma- 
jority. But  it  commanded  a  substantial  major- 
ity. Paradoxically  enough,  this  majority  was 
larger  than  that  for  the  ownership  and  anti- 
iranchise  propositions.    The  explanation  of  this 
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EDUCATORS 


-JOM     — "  -—^ 

i^DENVTR  AND 
RIOj  O  CtAXDE 
RAJ  I^  R  O  >\  D 


Don't  give  up  your  trip  to  the  west 
because  the  Sau  Francisco  meeting 
has  been  indefinitely  postponed. 

Spend  Ywir  Vacation  in 
Colorado  and  Utaii 

Very  low  rates  from  all  Eastern 
Points  to  Denver,  Colorado  Springs, 
Pueblo,  Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden. 

During   the    Entire 
Summer  Season  the 

DENVER  St. 
RIOGRANDE 
RAILROADS 

Scenic  Line  of  the  World 


ft 


Will  make  special  low  rates  from  Denver,  Colorado  Springs  and 
Pueblo  to  all  resort  and  scenic  points  of  interest  in  Colorado  and 
Utah.  Our  booklet  '* Vacation  Estimates"  tells  you  all  about  the 
wonderful  places  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  cost  to  see  them. 

THE  TRIP  "AROUND   THE  CIRCLE 

(1000  miles  through  the  Rockies)  and  the  journey  to  Salt  Lake 
City    are    inexpensive    and   unsurpassed    in   scenic   attractions. 

OPEI-TOP  OBSERfATIOI  CARS.  SEATS  FREE,  THR0U8H  THE  CAIOIS  DURII8  THE  SUMMER  NOUNS 

Write  for  free  descriptive  pamphlets  to 

R.  C.  NICHOL,  General  Agent, 

No.  242  So.  Clark  St,  S.  K.  HOOPER,  Gen*l  PassV  Agt., 

Chicago,  III.  Denver,  Colo. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


[June, 


FOUR.  TRACK 

A    TKAR.     iM     A     COFT 

to  S«bterlb«r«      ^        at  Vawttluiis 


SISTER  ROSE  OBNEYIEVE, 
at.  Marp't  Bekool.  EUtabeth,  N.  J. 
writes  at  f ollowr : 
"I  have  a  elara  of  fifteen  papilt  and  I  auk  yon  to 
Mnd  your  mayarine  for  the  months  of  March, 
Aprll«  Mar  and  Jane  (16  copies  for  eaeh  month). 
I  would  offer  a  year's  sabaerlptlon,  bat  these  chil- 
dren will  leare  sohoo  In  Jane  and  a  new  dass  will 
enter  In  September,  when  I  will  be  able  to  send 
7on  a  larger  dab  order  for  the  scholastle  year.'* 


*-Mlss  Una  White,  Instructress  In  the  High 
School,  bays  the  roar-Tracir  Mews  each  month 
(sometimes  several  copies)  for  ase  In  her  clas^ 
room.  She  says  that  It  embraoee  sooh  a  variety  of 
descriptions  and  iUnstratlons  as  to  make  It  hlshly 
valuable  as  sapplementary  reading  for  her  History 
and  Oeography  classes." 

Fbakk  w.  Mack,  Phelps,  N.  T. 

**Its  short  bat  finely  Illustrated  articles.  Geo- 
graphical and  Historical,  are  Invalaable  for  sap- 
plementary readlnfr  In  the  three  apper  grammar 
grades  of  oar  elementary  schools, 

HowAKD  P.  Stavlbt,  Hydc  Park,  Maes. 


Write  for  Descriptive  B*toklet  and  Sample  Copm  to 
'  hlielyet 


the  Pttblieher, 


GEORGE  H.  DANIELS 
§7  last  42d  StTMt.  Mw  ToffK  CItr 


THB  HACniLLAN 
PBDAQOQICAL    LIBRARY 

10  Volumes  4700  Pages 

and  one  year's  snbscrlption  to 

AMERICAN    BDUCATION 

a  magaslne  of  quality  for  teacbers  of  all  grades, 
prlncli>als  and  superintendents. 

$i.oo  Cash    $i^o  Per  Month 

for  okvcn  months. 

Illustratsd  Pamphlet  Pros. 

.         MONTHS' TRIAL        ^mn 
4         SUBSCRIPTION         -*5^ 

AHERICAN     EDUCATION 

8i  Chapel  St.       Albany,  N.  Y. 


THE  ROTARY. 

Will  furnish  you  just  the  selections  you  need 
each  month  for  your  reading  classes.  Here 
are  some  of  the  selections  in  the  October 
issue:  Birds,  Burroughs;  Isles  of  Greece. 
Byron;  The  American  Flag,  Drake;  Gluck's 
Visitors,  Hawthorne,  Today.  Carlisle;  Lead. 
Kindly  Light,  Newman;  Maize,  the  Nation^s 
Emblem,  Thazter;  Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk; 
The  Kitten  and  the  Palling  Leaves,  Words- 
worth; October's  Party;  How  the  Leaves 
Came  Down;  and  a  dozen  others,  all  care- 
fully graded.  Subscription  price,  50  cents 
a  year.    Single  copies,  5  cents.    Address, 

THE  ROTARY,  Lisbon,  N.  D. 


paradox  is,  doubtless,  this,— that  the  unintel- 
ligent heelers  and  spoilsmen  and  machine 
henchmen  had  been  instructed  to  "kill"  the 
$75,000,000  proposition,  that  being  the  most 
vital  of  all(  and  they  had  not  sufficient  sense 
to  infer  that  a  "No"  vote  on  that  question  nec- 
essarily implied  opposition  to  municipal  opera- 
tion as  well. — From  "Immediate  Municipal 
Ownership  in  Chicago  a  Year  After,"  by  an 
Impartial  Observer  in  the  American  Monthly 
Review  of  Reviews  for  May. 


THE  AMERICAN  FALL  MORE  THAN 
SIGNED  AWAY. 

Now,  only  one-eighth  of  the  river  flows  on 
the  American  side.  The  i,ooo-foot-wide  Amer- 
ican fall  is  only  one-third  the  breadth  of  the 
Canadian,  or  Horseshoe,  fall,  and  less  than 
one-half  its  depth  (under  lo  feet,  as  against 
ao).  So  no  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  water 
in  the  Niagara  River  may  be  considered  to 
flow  over  the  American  fall.  (Mr.  Dow  thinks 
it  might  reasonably  be  computed  at  one-tenth.) 
And  over  one-fifth,  and  perhaps  over  one- 
fourth,  df  the  river-flow  has  been  signed  away. 

This  crude  computation  may  drive  home  the 
engineers'  warning.  Millions  of  capital  are  in- 
vested in  the  electric-power  plants  and  the  fac- 
tories of  utensils,  breakfast  food,  hooks  and 
eyes,  etc.  Only  temporary  is  the  partial  absti- 
nence of  those  companies  using  less  water  than 
they  may.  Ontario  may  sell  more  water.  New 
York  is  not  expected  to  revoke  the  charters 
granted. 

It  seems  the  verdict  of  the  American  people 
that  the  falls  must  be  preserved  as  a  wonder 
of  nature^ — not  be  sucked  into  dark  pipes  an 
tunnels  to  make  a  marvel  of  engineering.  To 
enforce  this  verdict,  international  action  is 
needed.  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
cannot  too  soon  join  in  the  treaty  that  will  hold 
back  the  water-abstractors  from  their  already 
sighted  triumph. — From  "International  Aid  for 
Niagara,"  by  Robert  S.  Lanier,  in  the  Ameri- 
can Monthly  Review  of  Reviews  for  April. 


SCHOOL  DICTIONARY. 

The  "Intermediate  School  Edition"  Web- 
ster's New  Standard  Dictionary  is  the  latest 
lexicon  published  by  Laird  &  Lee,  of  (Chicago. 
The  book  presents  many  entirely  new  features 
and  is  designed  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  inter- 
mediate school  grades  as  well  as  all  who  de- 
sire a  complete  and  inexpensive  dictionary. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  hundreds 
of  new  words  which  have  come  into  use  dur- 
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Colorado 


for 
the 


Summer  Vacation 


Now  thcrc*5  a  suggestion  worth  taking  up! 

The  trip  is  cheaply  made — very. 

You  need  the  mountain  air  and  sunshine. 

You'll  enjoy  the  scenery — say  nothing  of  the  climate. 

Two  weeks  outing  in  Colorado  will  do  you  a  world  of  good. 

Low  Rates  to  Colorado 

June  1  to  September  30 

With  a  special  bargain  July  10  to  IS,  inclusive.  Only  $25 
from  Chicago,  $21  from  St.  Louis,  for  those  six  days, 
with  the  generous  return  limit  of  August  20. 

You  should  have  our  folder,  entitled  *'With  the  Elks  to 
Colorado  in  July" — that  will  tell  you  all  about  it.  Or  a 
beautiful  80-page  Colorado  book  sent  for  three  two-cent 
stamps. 


Address, 

L  Ml.  ALLEN 

General  Passenger  Agent  Rock  Island  Lines 

CHICAGO 


Rock 
Island 
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ADVERTISBMBNTS. 


[June, 


The  Line  Thro  the  Heart  of  the  Rockies 


When  You  GoWest 

go  thro  Colorado 


VIA  THE 


Colorado  Midland 
Railway 

and  enjoy  a  panarama  of  Mountain  Scenery, 
unsurpaAsed*  Special  low  rate^  and  liberal 
stopovers  at  Colorado  points. 


Let  us  send  you  book  of  particulars. 

H.  W.  JACKSON,  General  Agent,  CHICAGO 


ing  the  last  few  years  not  found  in  other  sim- 
ilar dictionaries.  Four  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  pages,  500  special  text  illustrations,  ar- 
ranged directly  in  connection  with  the  words 
to  be  illustrated.  Many  of  these  illustrations 
represent  some  of  th€  latest  inventions,  con- 
veying to  the  minds  of  pupils  ideas  which  per- 
haps would  not  be  obtained  in  any  other  way. 
Special  frontispiece,  with  two  pages  flags  of 
nations  in  colors,  size  4^x6j4  inches;  J4  inch 
thick;  bound  in  black  silk  cloth,  special  cover 
design,  title  in  gold,  uniform  with  Laird  & 
Lee's  other  school  dictionaries,  price  50c. 

This  dictionary  has  the  merit  of  containing 
more  pages,  more  illustrations,  more  words, 
more  new  terms,  more  synonyms  and  more 
special  features  than  any  similar  school  dic- 
tionary ever  put  on  the  market,  and  the  price 
is  not  only  less  but  within  the  reach  of  every 
child. 

To  insure  prompt  delivery  in  time  for  open- 
ing of  schools  early  next  fall,  dealers  should 
place  orders  for  immediate  or  future  delivery 
as  early  as  possible,  with  either  their  jobbers, 
newsdealer  or  direct  with  the  publisher. 


WISCONSIN'S  SUMMER  SESSION. 
The  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
ideal  of  the  summer  session  is  very  marked. 
Formerly,  little  attention  was  paid  to  anything 
except  the  strictly  serious  business  of  instruc- 
tion. In  the  last  few  years,  it  has  become  rec- 
o£77}zed  that  the  teacher  visits  the  summer 
session  fully  as  much  for  inspiration  and  rec- 


reation as  for  study.  Furthermore,  the  teacher 
undoubtedly  goes  back  better  fitted  for  the 
work  of  the  ensuing  year  if  the  opportunities 
for  broad  culture  have  been  improved.  Wis- 
consin has  adopted  the  policy  of  placing  almost 
all  of  its  serious  work,  aside  from  the  labora- 
tory courses,  in  the  mornings;  the  afternoons 
are  given  up  to  public  lectures,  public  readings, 
or  excursions;  in  the  evenings,  there  are  fre- 
quent informal  gatherings  of  the  instructors 
and  students;  on  Saturdays,  there  are  all-day 
excursions  to  various  points  of  scientific  and 
scenic  interest.  The  women's  residence  hall  is 
naturally  the  social  center.  Accommodations  at 
the  hall  are  eagerly  sought  for,  but  those  who 
are  disappointed  are  able  to  find  rooms  in  the 
neighborhood. 


New  Books. 

We  will  give  the  name,  publistaer,  and  price  ol 
every  book  that  we  receive.  We  will  give  notice  or 
reriewofsucta  as 8 pac«  will  permit. 


CO., 


THE    UNIVERSITY    PUBLISHING 
New  York,  Boston,  New  Orleans. 
No.  63  Standard  Literature  Series. 
The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  by  Sam- 
uel Taylor  Coleridge,  and  The  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal,   by   James    Russell    Lowell.     Edited 
with  notes  and   introduction  by  H.  G.   Paul, 
A.M.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  English  Literature  in  the 
University  of  Illinois,  with  editorial  supervi- 
sion by  Edward     Everett     Hale,  Jr.,   Ph.D.,. 
50XXL  pages. 
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